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Art.  I.  1 .  Lectured  on  Poetry  and  General  Literalnre.  Delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1830  and  1831.  By  James  Montgomery, 
Author  of  "  The  World  before  the  Flood,"  "  The  Pelican  Island/' 
&c.,  &C.     12mo.  pp.  X.,  394.     London,  1833. 

2.  Readings  in  Poetrj^:  a  Selection  from  the  best  English  Poets,  from 
Spenser  to  the  present  Times ;  and  Specimens  of  several  American 
Poets  of  deserved  Reputation.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  brief 
Survey  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  12mo.  pp.  419.  London, 
1633. 

*  "fJ^IfEN  I  am  a  man !  is  the  poetry  of  childhood.     When  I 

*  iDas  a  tihild^  is  the  poetry  of  age.'  The  truth  and  beauty 
of  this  fine  observation  of  Mr.  Montgomery''s  will  be  felt  by  every 
leader.  But  it  is  not  merely  true :  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  it. 
It  describes  at  once,  and  as  only  a  poet  could  have  done,  what 
poetry  is,  and  what  ate  its  aim  and  office.  Poetry  is  the  per- 
spective of  the  moral  scene.    Those  *  realities  of  mortal  life  which, 

*  oy  near  contact,  strongly  affect  the  senses,'  it  *  removes  to  that 

*  due  distatice  which  clothes  thettl  with  picturesque  and  ideal 

*  beauty.'  And  its  tnoiral  purpose  Is,  to  make  the  past  and  the 
future  prepottderftte  over  the  present,  and,  by  this  means,  to  refines 
tind  elevate  the  sentiments,  to  counteract  the  sordid  passions,  tiiid 
to  render  the  man  a  more  Intellectual,  if  not  a  more  virtuous 
being.  The  aspirations  of  youth,  such  as  poetry  enkindles,  if 
illusive,  are  salutary  and  generous  illusions ;  while  the  recollections 
of  the  man,  carried  back  to  childhood,  the  radiance  of  poeti^y 
illumining  the  distant  perspective,  have  often  wakened  regretk 
akin  to  virtue,  and  recalled  tne  instructions  and  principles  of  li^^s 

*  better  days.' 

But  there  is  the  poetry  of  history  as  well  as  of  human  life* 
Nations  have  theit  past  and  theit  future,  their  treasured  recol- 
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lections,  and  their  anticipations  of  future  grandeur.  The  tradi- 
tions of  every  people  go  back  to  a  golden  age,  the  charm  of  which 
is  wholly  denved  from  its  distance ;  for  the  only  objects  discernible 
in  the  haze  of  remote  antiquity  are  clouds  and  shadows  which  take 
their  shape  irom  the  eye  that  gazes  on  them.  But,  as  nations 
grow  old,  the  principle  of  hope  becomes  feeble,  and  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  the  good  old  times.  Then  comes  on  the  fretful 
hatred  of  innovation,  the  dread  of  all  change,  the  miserly  clinging 
to  possessions  for  their  own  sake,  the  sordid,  imbecile  conservative 
passion  which  succeeds  to  extinguished  energy  and  defeated  am- 
bition. Alas !  for  the  nations,  to  whom  the  future  presents  no 
visions  of  glory  to  enkindle  a  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
a  longing  after  unattained  greatness !  The  paralysis  of  hope  is 
the  sure  presage,  or  rather  the  fatal  symptom  of  decay. 

In  this  respect,  Old  Europe  and  Young  America  present  a 
contrast  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  youth  and  the  sexagena- 
rian. The  poetry  of  the  one  looks  wholly  back  to  the  past ;  that 
of  the  other,  so  far  as  it  is  unborrowed,  regards  chiefly  the  future. 
The  imagination  of  the  older  nations  is  occupied  with  the  ruins  of 
time  and  the  phantoms  of  departed  greatness,  with  fallen  monu- 
ments and  hoary  antiquities.  The  burden  of  the  lamentation 
€choed  from  the  seats  of  the  world'^s  vacated  empire  is, 

^  Roma,  Roma,  Rama,  Roma, 
Non  e  piu  com'  era  prima.' 

What  Italy  was,  is  the  poetry  of  Europe.  What  America  will 
be,  is  the  poetry  of  the  new  World.  Hitherto,  however,  the  ro- 
mance of  the  future  has  occupied  her  politicians  more  than  her 
poets.  To  an  American  imagination,  the  true  Hesperides  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  *  We  have  no  remembrances,^  says  an 
American  Writer,  *  like  those  which  cluster  about  York  minster. 
^  England  has  no  anticipations  like  those  awakened  at  the  junction 
*  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi.^ 

But  there  are  seasons  when  the  man  is  too  busy  to  indulge  in 
the  poetical  anticipations  of  the  future,  or  to  surrender  himself  to 
pensive  reminiscences  of  former  times.  Small  chance  has  then 
the  poet  of  winning  his  attention  from  the  objects  that  bind  him 
to  the  present  hour, — the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal. 
And  in  like  manner,  there  are  periods  of  peculiar  bustle  and  ex- 
citement, when  poetry  ceases  to  interest, — when  this  *  eldest,  rarest, 
^  and  most  excellent  of  the  flne  arts  ^  seems  to  lose  its  hold  and 
influence  on  the  popular  mind,  and  is  regarded  as  but  insipid 
trifling.  Is  not  this  the  state  of  things  among  us  at  the  present 
moment  ?  And  does  not  the  character  of  tne  times  supply  the 
explanation  of  the  acknowledged  decline  of  the  demand  for 
poetry  ? 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,^  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  ^  that, 
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*  with  the  exception  of  ancient  Rome,  the  noblest  productions  of 

*  the  Muses  have  appeared  in  the  middle  ages  between  gross  bar- 
'  barism  and  voluptuous  refinement ;  when  the  human  mind  yet 

*  possessed  strong  traits  of  its  primeval  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
'  but,  divested  of  its  former  ferociousness,   and  chastened  by 

*  courteous  manners,  felt  itself  rising  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 

*  intellectual  superiority/  The  exception  is,  however,  too  con- 
siderable to  consist  with  the  establishment  of  the  rule ;  and  in 
fact,  the  explanation  is  far  more  poetical  than  philosophical.    The 

*  primeval  grandeur  and  simplicity'  here  ascribed  to  the  human 
mind,  are  not  traits  of  the  social  character  of  any  stage  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  much  less  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  stage,  bar- 
barism. But  each  stage  of  society  has  its  poetry.  The  rude 
minstrelsies  of  barbarous  times  are  songs  of  triumph,  fiiU  of  hope 
and  boasting,  and  the  brief  records  of  the  past  are  employed  only 
to  give  dignity  to  the  present  scene,  which  borrows  half  its  light 
and  lustre  from  the  imaginary  future.  The  golden  age  of  poetry 
is  that  which  succeeds  to  such  a  period  of  rude  energy,  when  the 
national  memory  has  become  stored  with  legends  of  older  times, 
and  the  patriotic  anticipation  of  his  country''s  fiiture  prosperity 
warms  the  poet's  heart.  Such  was  the  golden  era  of  Greece,  be- 
tween the  age  of  Pisistratus  and  the  subversion  of  the  free  repub- 
lics by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Within  this  period,  remarks  our 
Lecturer, 

'  but  espedally  after  the  battles  of  ]\f  arathon  and  Salamis  had  raised 
the  reputation  of  their  arms  to  an  equality  with  the  eminence  of  their 
arts,  the  greatest  number  of  their  greatest  men  appeared,  and  flourished 
in  such  thick  contiguity  and  rapid  succession,  that  the  mere  relics,  the 
floating  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  literature,  which  have  been  pre- 
served because  they  could  not  sink  in  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion  that 
engulfed  and  stagnated  over  the  buried  riches  of  a  hundred  argosies, — =- 
the  mere  relics  and  wreck  of  literature  preserved  to  us  from  that  brief 
period,  are  of  as  much  value  as  all  that  lias  been  inherited,  or  recovered 
rather,  from  the  ages  before  that  died — may  I  say  it  ?  without  will, — 
and  the  ages  after  that  had  comparatively  little  wealth  either  to  live 
upon  or  to  bequeath  ;  though  the  country,  under  various  forms  of  re- 
publican government,  and  as  a  province  of  Rome,  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  arts,  science,  and  philosophy  through  many  succeeding  ages.' 

pp.  323,  4. 

The  Augustan  age  of  Rome  lasted  from  the  second  triumvirate 
to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  but  the  most  splendid  pro- 
.  duction  of  that  age  was  ripened  under  the  full  beams  of  imperial 
favour,  at  that  interval  of  glorious  repose  when  the  nation  had 
Insure  to  amuse  their  imagination  with  the  romance  of  the  past, 
and  to  solace  their  pride  with  the  dream  of  perpetual  empire. 
These  are  the  feelings  which  inspired  the  JSneid,  and  which  its 
perusal  was  adapted  to  foster.    The  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  our  own 
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country  was  a  period  of  similar  repose,  at  once  rich  with  the  de- 
posites  of  more  troublous  times,  and  replete  with  hope  and  energy. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  in  his  historical  plays  more 
especially,  Shakspeare,  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
avails  himself  of  all  that  is  most  stirring  and  glorious  in  our 
national  annals,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pensive  regrets, 
by  suggesting  invidious  comparisons,  but  to  add  zest  to  the  pre- 
sent, while  all  his  references  to  future  times  are  those  of  hopeful 
augury.  Spenser  breathes  a  similar  spirit.  Milton  had,  in  his 
happy  youth,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  national  poem  ;  but,  having 
fallen  on  evil  days,  which  rendered  memory  painful,  and  left  him 
as  a  patriot  almost  without  hope,  the  great  Bard  turned  his  in- 
tellectual eyes  from  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal  to  those 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  employing  his  memory  on  the  first 
events  of  time,  and  fixing  his  hopes  on  eternity. 

When  poets  turn  satirists,  it  is  a  proof,  not  merely  that  the 
state  of  morals  has  become  deteriorated  by  prosperity  and  vo- 
luptuousness, but  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  itself  is  passing  away. 
To  Milton,  Dryden  succeeded,  and  to  Dryden,  Pope.  Mr. 
Montgomery  dates  the  second  grand  era  of  modern  English  Li« 
terature  from  the  Restoration.  The  early  part  of  this  period,  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  he  remarks,  was  distin-* 
guished  for  works  of  wit  and  profligacy.  '  The  drama,  in  parti- 
'  cular,  was  pre-eminent  for  the  genius  that  adorned,  and  the 
^  abominations  that  disgraced  its  scenes.''  Between  Pope  and 
Cowper,  we  have  the  names  of  Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and 
CbuJchiU*.  With  these  brilliant  exceptions,  not  a  poet  flou^ 
rished  during  that  interval,  *  who  had  power  to  command  in  any 

*  enviable  degree,  or  even  for  a  little  while,  that  popular  breath 
^  of  applause  which  the  aspirant  after  immortality  inhales  as  the 

*  prelude  to  it.' 

*  Verse,  indeed/  continues  Mr.  Montgomery,  '  was  so  low  in  public 
estimation,  and  so  little  read,  that  few  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the 
Lour,  on  their  passage  to  oblivion,  attracted  sufficient  notice  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  journey  thither.  Cowper's  first  volume,  partly 
from  the  grave  character  of  the  longer  pieces,  and  the  purposely 
rugged,  rambling,  slip-shod  versification,  was  long  neglected;  till 
The  Task,  the  noblest  effort  of  his  muse,  composed  under  the  in- 
spiration of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  love,  unbosoming  the  whole  soul  of 
his  affections,  intelligence,  and  piety, — at  once  made  our  countrymen 
feel,  that  neither  the  genius  of  poetry  had  fled  from  our  isle,  nor  had 
the  heart  for  it  died  in  the  breasts  of  its  inhabitants.'    pp.  367^  8* 

From  Cowper,  the  Author  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
third  great  era  of  modem  English  Literature ;  ^  since  it  was  in 


1. 1  I.  *■ 


*  Thomson  and  Young  were  contemporary  with  Pope.    Akenside 
might  seem  to  have  claimed  notice,  but  ne  was  never  popular. 
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*  no  small  measure  to  the  inspiration  of  his  Task,  that  our  coun- 

*  trjrmen  are  indebted,  if  not  for  the  existence,  yet  certainly  for 

*  the  character  of  the  new  school  of  poetry,  established  first  at 

*  Bristol,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Lakes,  as  scenery 

*  more  congenial  and  undisturbed  for  the  exercise  of  contem- 
'  plative  genius.'  The  excitement  of  the  period  at  which  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  almost  contemporaneously  started 
into  fame,  was  favourable  to  poetry,  because  it  was  favourable  to 
speculation  and  full  of  hope.  The  public  mind  had  been  roused 
from  its  torpor,  without  being  as  yet  engrossed  with  the  conflict 
that  had  already  commenced. 

'  The  minds  and  the  feelings,  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men  of 
all  ranks  and  attainments,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  at  that 
time  roused  and  interested  by  the  fair  and  promising,  the  terrific  and 
stupendous  events  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  excitement  of 
this  stupendous  phenomenon  in  the  state  of  Europe,  prepared  this 
nation  especially,  from  the  freedom  with  which  all  questions  might  be 
discussed,  for  that  peculiar  cast  of  subjects  and  of  style,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  for  which  the  present  period  is  distinguished  from  every 
former  one.'     p.  369. 

To  Southey  and  Wordsworth  succeeded,  as  reigning  favourites, 
Campbell,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron ;  six  names,  says  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, (and  we  are  tempted  to  substitute  his  own  name  for  the 
fifth,)  '  that  may  be  ranked  with  any  other  six,  averaging  the 

*  measure  of  genius  on  both  sides,  not  only  of  our  own  country, 
'  but  of  any  other  that  were  contemporaries.'  We  must  tran- 
scribe the  remarks  upon  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed, 
if  not  to  elicit,  yet,  to  modify  the  character  of  their  genius. 

'  It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  justly  appreciated  the 
works  of  these  authors,  (which  are  exceedingly  dissimilar  in  those 
respects  wherein  each  is  most  excellent,)  that  the  great  national  events 
of  their  day  have  had  no  small  influence  in  training  their  genius,  lead- 
ing them  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  modifying  their  style.  So  far, 
then,  these  circumstances  have  been  sources  of  inspiration ;  but  there 
is  a  drawback  with  regard  to  each,  that,  yielding  to  the  impatient 
temper  of  the  times  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  fame,  they  have  occa- 
sionally aimed  at  the  temple  on  the  mountain  top,  not  by  the  slow, 
painful,  and  laborious  paths  which  their  immortal  predecessors  trod, 
and  which  all  must  tread  who  would  be  sure  of  gaining  the  eminence, 
and  keeping  their  station  when  they  have  gained  it, — but  they  have 
rather  striven  to  scale  the  heights  by  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  up  the 
most  precipitous  side,  forcing  their  passage  through  the  impenetrable 
forests  that  engirdle  it,  or  plunging  across  the  headlcmg  torrents  that 
descend  in  various  windings  from  their  fountains  at  the  peak.  Thus 
they  have  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  and  excite  astonishment, 
rather  by  .prodigious  acts  of  spontaneous  exertion,  than  to  display  gra- 
dually, and  eventually  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  well  directed  and 
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perfectly  concentrated  force  of  their  talents.  In  a  word^  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  one  of  the  living  ^ve  (for  Byron  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  warning)  has  ever  yet  done  his  very  best  in  a  single  effort 
worthy  of  himself  (I  mean  in  their  longer  works),  by  sacrificing  all  his 
merely  good,  middling,  and  inferior  thoughts,  which  he  has  in  common 
with  every  body  else,  and  Appearing  solely  in  his  peculiar  character, — 
that  character  of  excellence,  whatever  it  may  be,  wherein  he  is  distinct 
from  all  the  living  and  all  the  dead ; — the  personal  identity  of  his  ge- 
nius shining  only  where  he  can  outshine  all  rivals,  or  where  he  can 
shine  alone  when  rivalry  is  excluded.  Till  each  of  the  survivors  has 
done  this,  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  thgit  he  has  secured  the  immortality 
of  one  of  his  great  intellectual  offspring :  —there  is  a  vulnerable  part 
of  each,  which  Death  with  his  dart,  or  Time  with  his  scythe,  may 
sooner  or  later  strike  down  to  oblivion. 

'  The  unprecedented  sale  of  the  poetical  works  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
with  the  moderate  success  of  others,  proves  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  both  in  the  character  of  authors  and  in  the  taste  of  readers, 
within  forty  years.  About  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
scarcely  any  thing  in  rhyme,  except  the  ludicrous  eccentricities  of 
Peter  Findar,  would  take  with  the  public :  a  few  years  afterwards, 
booksellers  ventured  to  speculate  in  quarto  volumes  of  verse,  at  from 
five  shillings  to  a  guinea  a  line,  and  in  various  instances  were  abund- 
antly recompensed  for  their  liberality.'     pp.  377—  379- 

*  The   market,  however,^  it  is   remarked,  *  has   much   fallen 

*  within  these  last  ten  years ;  and  the  richest  dealer  (Scott)  long 

*  ago  invested  his  capital  in  other  funds.'  The  *  Waverley  novels ' 
are  undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  *  as  the  productions  of 
^  one  mind  exuberant  beyond  example  in  this  cold  climate,  the 

*  most  extraordinary  works  of  the  age.'  But  nothing  about  them 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  complete  success  with  which  the 
Poet  transmigrated  into  the  Novelist,  at  the  moment  when  his 
first  term  of  literary  fame  seemed  to  be  near  expiring,  and  his 
energies  to  be  on  the, wane.  No  author  was  ever  so  completely 
the  successor  to  himself,  by  a  second  lease  of  popularity. 

*  From  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Southey  and  his  irregulars  into 
the  region  of  Parnassus,  where  all  had  been  torpor  and  formality  be- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  the  little  domain  of  Cowper,  poetry  rose  so 
rapidly  into  &shion  as  to  share  the  patronage  of  sentimentalists  and 
Other  idle  readers,  till  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Childe  Harold  bore 
away  the  palm  of  popularity  from  the  most  renowned  of  their  contem- 
poraries,— the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  live  in  novels,  and  no  where 
else.  There  was,  indeed,  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  made  on  the 
part  of  the  novelists  against  the  poets.'    p.  385. 

But  with  small  success,  till  Scott  himself,  despairing  of  the 
better  cause,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of 
novelists,  who  have  usurped  the  ascendancy  due  to  Poetry.  But 
of  this  revolution,  the  Author  of  Waverley  was  not  the  originator. 
He  merely  took  advantage  of  it,  having  ceased  to  write  poetry,  only 
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because  the  public  were  ceasing  to  become  readers  of  it,  even  in 
that  shape  most  adapted  to  excite  the  palled  appetite,  and  to 
rouse  the  languid  imagination, — the  metrical  romance. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  regard  as  the  real  causes  of  this  decline 
in  the  demand  for  poetry,  extending  not  merely  to  the  productions 
of  the  day,  but  even  to  the  staple  poetry  of  English  literature  ? 
Is  it  that  the  article  has  been  cheapened  by  over-production  ? 
Or  that  the  taste  for  the  stronger  excitement  furnished  by  the 
novel  or  tale  has  destroyed  a  relish  for  the  simpler  and  purer  en- 
joyment ?  Each  of  these  causes  may  have  had  some  influence ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  chief  reason  that  poetry  in- 
terests so  little,  is,  that  political  events  have  imparted  so  vivid 
and  engrossing  an  interest  to  the  events  of  the  day,  as  to  make 
the  present  predominate,  even  in  the  imagination,  over  the  past 
or  the  future.  The  near  objects  have  shut  out  the  perspective  in 
which  hope  and  memory  love  to  expatiate.  History  is  ransacked 
by  the  party  writer  or  orator  for  precedents  and  analogies,  that 
may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  argument,  or  give  plausi- 
bility to  his  sinister  forebodings ;  but  men  look  back  to  past  times 
without  fondness,  and  forward  to  the  future  without  confidence. 
How  then  should  poetry  gain  attention,  or  find  scope  for  her 
gentle  ministry  ?  If  she  were  to  mingle  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
afiray,  it  must  be  disguised  as  a  combatant,  with  weapons  ail  un- 
fit for  her  proper  office ! 

The  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  of  polite  literature.  Hurried  on  from  object  to  object, 
it  obeys  only  the  impulses  of  curiosity  or  of  interest ;  and  the 
sole  species  of  productions  which  obtain  popularity,  are  those 
which,  like  the  novel,  tickle  the  curiosity,  or  such  as  bear  the 
obvious  stamp  of  utility.  Mr.  Montgomery  describes  with  a 
caustic  severity  unusual  with  him,  but  quite  pardonable  in  a  poet, 
the  character  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 

'  Hence^  the  literature  of  our  time  is  commensurate  with  the  uni- 
versality of  education ;  nor  is  it  less  various  than  universal,  to  meet 
capacities  of  all  sizes^  minds  of  all  acquirements,  and  tastes  of  every 
dc^ee.  Books  are  multiplied  on  every  subject  on  which  any  thing  or 
nothing  can  be  said,  from  the  most  abstruse  and  recondite  to  the  most 
simple  and  puerile :  and  while  the  passion  of  book-jobbers  is  to  make 
the  former  as  familiar  as  the  latter  by  royal  ways  to  all  the  sciences, 
there  is  an  equally  perverse  rage  among  genuine  authors  to  make  the 
latter  as  august  and  imposing  as  the  former,  by  disguising  common*- 
place  topics  with  the  colouring  of  imagination,  and  adorning  the  most 
msignificant  themes  with  all  the  pomp  of  verse..  This  degradation  of 
the  high,  and  exdtation  of  the  low, — this  dislocation,  in  fact,  of  every- 
thing, is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  diffusion 
of  knowledge, — and  of  its  corruption  too, — if  not  a  symptom  of  its 
declension  by  being  so  heterogeneously  blended,  till  ajl  shall  be  neu* 
tralised.     Indeed,  when  millions  of  intellects,  of  as  many  different  di« 
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QiensioAS  and  as  many  different  degrees  of  culture^  are  perpetually  at 
^orkj  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  speak  as  to  thinkj,  a^id  to  write  as  to 
speaks  there  must  be  a  proportionate  quantity  of  thought  put  into 
circulation. 

*  Meanwhile,  public  taste,  pampered  with  delicacies  even  to  loath- 
ing,  and  stimulated  to  stupidlity  with  excessive  excitement,  is  at  once 
ravenous  and  mawkish, — ^gratified  with  nothing  but  novelty,  nor  with 
novelty  itself  for  more  than  an  hour.  To  meet  this  diseased  appetite^ 
in  prose  not  less  than  in  verse,  a  factitious  kind  of  the  marvellous  hua 
been  invented,  consisting  not  in  the  exhibition  of  siipernatural  inci^ 
4ents  or  heroes,  but  in  such  distortion,  high  colouring;^  and  exaggera-> 
tion  of  natural  incidents  and  ordinary  personages,  by  the  artifices  of 
style,  and  the  audacity  of  sentiment  employed  upon  them,  as  shall 
produce  that  sensation  of  wonder  in  which  half-instructed  minds  de- 
light. This  preposterous  effort  at  display  may  be  traced  through  every 
walk  of  polite  literature,  and  in  every  channel  of  publication ;  nay,  it 
would  hardly  be  venturing  too  far  to  say,  that  every  popular  author  is 
occasionally  a  juggler,  rope-dancer,  or  posture-maker,  in  this  way,  to 
propitiate  those  of  his  readers,  who  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  less 
than  feats  of  legerdemain  in  the  exercises  of  the  pen.'     pp.  373 — 374. 

After  noticing  the  influence  which  the  great  national  events  of 
the  times  have  had  in  training  the  genius  and  modifying  tlie 
style  of  the  leading  poets,  the  xVuthor  thus  adverts  to  *  a  small ^ 
*^  but  peculiar  class  of  versifiers,"  who  have  contrived  to  secure  a 
transient  and  limited  popularity. 

*  The  leaders  of  this  select  band  of  poetasters  are  men  of  some 
fancy,  a  little  learning,  less  taste,  and  almost  no  feeling.  They  have 
invented  a  majmer  of  writing  and  thinking  frigidly  artificial,  while 
afifectixvg  to  be  negligently  natural,  though  no  more  resembling  naturcj^ 
than  the  flowers  represented  in  shell-work  on  lacquered  grounds,  and 
framed  in  glass  cases  by  our  grandmothers,  resembled  the  roses  and  car- 
nations which  they  caricatured.  They  think,  if  they  think  at  all,  like 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (for  certainly  nobody  ever  thought 
like  them  before,)  but  they  write  in  the  verbiage  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
then  imagine  that  they  rival  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  because 
tbey  mimic  all  that  is  obsolete  in  them,  which  in  fact  is  only  preserved 
in  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  themselves,  because  it  is  inseparably  united' 
with  what  can  never  become  obsolete, — "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
wopcis  that  burn,"  not  less  inteUigible  at  this  day  than  when  they  were 
first  uttered.  It  might  be  shewn,  that  the  finest  passages  in  our  an- 
oient  writcHTS  are  those  in  which  the  phraseok^y  has  never  become  an- 
tiquated, nor  ever  can  be  so  till  the  English  shall  be  a  dead  language. 
This  school  must  pass  away  with  the  present  generation,  as  surely  as. 
did  the  Delia  Cruscan  of  the  last  centiury.'    p.  381 . 

We  wish  to  place  in  immediate  juxta-position  to  these  remarks, 
the  follpwiDg  sensible  observations  upon  the.  fixed  character  and 
probable,  perpetuity  of  the  English  tongue. 
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*  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  protectornte  of  Cromxrell,  ibk 
olusively,  there  rose  in  phalanx^  and  continued  in  succession^  minds  of 
all  orders,  and  hands  for  all  work,  in  poetry,  philosophy^  history,  and 
theology,  which  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  such  treasures  of  what 
may  be  called  genuine  English  Literature,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
transmigrations  of  taste,  the  revolutions  of  style,  and  the  fashions  in 
popular  reading,  these  will  ever  be  the  sterling  standards.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  settled  by  authority,  and  which,  for  reasons 
*  that  need  not  be  discussed  here,  can  never  be  materially  changed,  con* 
scquently  can  never  become  obsolete, — has  secured  perpetuity  to  the 
youth  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  whatever  may  befall  the  works  of 
writers  in  it  from  other  causes,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  antiquated  in 
the  degree  that  has  been  foretold  by  one,  whose  own  imperishable 
strains  would  for  centuries  have  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  his  dis-^ 
heartening  prophecy,  even  if  it  were  to  be  fulfilled :  — 

'*  Our  sons  their  fathers*  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is  shall  Dryden  he*' 

POPB. 

'  Now  it  is  clear,  that  unless  the  language  be  improved  or  dete- 
riorated, fox  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  anticipated  from  the  slight 
variations  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
compared  with  the  two  hundred  years  preceding,  Dryden  cannot  be^ 
come  what  Chaucer  is  ;  especially  since  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
laid  upon  all  generations  of  Englishmen  to  understand,  as  the  fathers 
of  their  mother-tongue,  the  great  authors  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I. ;  from  Spenser  (though  much  of  his  poetry 
is  wilfully  obscured  by  affected  phraseology)  and  Shakspeare,  (the 
idolatry  to  whose  name  will  surely  never  permit  its  divinity  to  die>)  to 
MiJtoa,  whose  style  cannot  fall  into  decay,  while  there  is  talent  or 
sensibi^ty  among  his  countrymen  to  appreciate  his,  writii^«  It  may^ 
be.  confidently  inferred,  that  the  English  language  will  remain  subject 
to  as  little  mutation  as  the  Italian  has  been,  since  works  of  enduring 
excellence  were  first  produced  in  it ; — the  prose  of  Boccaccio  and  the 
verse  of  Dante,  so  far  as  dialect  is  concerned,  are  as  well  understood 
by  the  common  people  of  their  country,  at  this  day,  as  the  writings  of 
Chaucer  and  Gower  are  by  the  learned  in  ours. 

'  Had  no  works  of  transcendent  originality  been  produced  within  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  may  be  imagined  that  such  fluctuations 
mjght  have  occurred,  as  would  have  rendered  our  language  as  different 
from  what  k  was  when  Milton  flourished,  as  it  then,  was  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the,  days  of  Chaucer ;  with  this  reverse,  thai,  during  the 
latteTj,  it  must  have  degenerated  as  much  as  it  had  been  refined  during 
the  earUer  interval..  3nt  the  standard  of  our  ton^e  having  been  fixed 
ajk  an  era  isrhen  it^  waa  rich  in  native  idioms,  full  of  pristine  yigour^. 
and  pliaJl^le  almost  as  sound  articulate  can.  be  to  sense> — and  that 
sitandard  having  been  fixed  in  poetry,  the  most  permanent  and  perfect 
of  all  form3  of  literature^ — as  well  as  in  the  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  a^e  necessarily  the  most  popular  spccies^  of  reading>---<-no  yerj^ 
^awigidynW^  QlM^e«  oan  bet  effected^  e:2(cept  Britain  wexe.  ajgoui  ex^^ 
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posed  to  invasion  as  it  was  wont  to  be  of  old ;  and  the  modern  Saxons 
or  Norwegians  were  thus  to  subvert  both  our  government  and  our  lan- 
guage, and  either  utterly  extinguish  the  latter,  or  assimilate  it  with 
their  own.'     pp.  361 — 363. 

And  even  in  that  impossible  event,  the  English  language  would 
still  maintain  its  identity,  its  purity,  and  its  moral  ascendancy,  as  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  the  masters  of  the  new  world.  The  idiomatic 
correctness  and  purity  with  which  the  language  is  written  by  Ame- 
ztcan  poets  and  prose  writers,  is  a  circumstance  which  strikingly 
corroborates  the  Author^s  representation  of  the  fixed  character  of 
Ae  standard ;  and  the  general  difliision  of  education,  together 
with  the  facilities  for  rapid  and  constant  intercourse  between  the 
most  widely  separated  branches  of  the  English  family,  will  tend 
to  secure  even  the  spoken  language  against  being  corrupted  and 
broken  up  into  a  multiplicity  of  dialects,  such  as  unwritten  lan- 
guages always  run  into,  when  the  tribes  speaking  them  live  apart, 
and  in  a  low  state  of  civilization. 

The  vast  expansion  of  the  English  language  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  modern 
history.  The  latest  formed  of  all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  the  mo- 
ther tongue  of  a  few  millions  of  islanders  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  Europe,  which  few  of  the  continental  literati  affected  to 
understand,  unknown  to  courts,  to  diplomacy,  and  almost  to 
commerce,  is  now  the  mother  tongue  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  either  hemisphere ;  is  spoken  by  at  least  forty  millions ;  is  the 
court  language  of  India  and  Southern  Africa,  the  almost  sacred 
language  of  the  heathen  tribes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  our  Missionaries ;  is  diffusing  itself  over  all  seas  and  up  all 
rivers  as  the  language  of  commerce,  and  is  being  more  or  less 
carried  by  British  travellers  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth. 

We  have  insensibly  digressed  from  the  subject  of  Poetry.  Its 
influence  upon  language,  however,  is  a  consideration  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  its  power  and  use*  It  is  not 
only  the  most  enduring  form  of  literature,  but  it  gives  duration 
to  the  literature  of  which  it  is  a  form,  and  to  the  language  which 
it  embalms  in  verse.     Poetry,  remarks  Mr.  Montgomery, 

*  possesses  a  paramount  degree  of  influence  from  the  feet,  that  senti- 
ments communicated  in  verse,  are  identified  with  the  very  words 
through  which  they  have  been  received,  and  which  frequently,  more 
than  the  character  of  the  sentiments  themselves,  give  force,  perspicuity, 
and  permanence  to  the  latter.  The  language  and  its  import  being  re- 
membered together,  the  instruction  conveyed  is  rendered  more  distinct 
and  indelible.  The  discourses  of  the  orator,  with  all  their  beauty  of 
embellishment,  ardour  of  diction,  and  cogency  of  argument,  are  re- 
collected rather  by  their  effect  than  in  their  reality ;  what  he  has  con- 
ceived and  expressed  with  transcendent  ability,  we  call  to  mind  in  its 
general  bearings  only,  and  repeat  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  by  imper- 
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feet  imitation^  and  in  very  incompetent  verbiage.  This^  of  necessity, 
must  be  i^r  inferior,  in  emphasis  and  clearness,  to  tbe  original  compo- 
sition, whether  that  were  spontaneous  or  elaborate ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case  with  eloquence,  much  more  will  it  be  so  with  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  prose  literature  at  large,  from  which  the  narratives,  specu- 
lations, and  reasonings  can  only  be  recalled  in  the  abstract,  however 
fascinating  in  perusal  the  style  of  the  writer  may  be.  Of  these,  the 
epitomised  matter,  moral,  or  lesson  alone,  remains  in  the  mind,  which, 
being  blended  with  our  stock  of  general  knowledge,  general  principles, 
general  motives, — thus  remotely  becmnes  influential  on  our  conduct 
and  our  lives.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  root  in  the  memory 
as  well  as  the  und^^tanding,  not  in  essence  only,  but  in  the  very 
sounds  and  syllables  that  incorporate  it. 

'  Lord  Bacon,  remarking  upon  the  destruction  of  all  other  works  o£ 
men's  hands,  says  of  letters, — ''  The  images  of  men's  wits  remain  un- 
maimed  in  books  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  injuries  of  time,— because 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  can  they  properly  be  called 
images,  because,  in  their  way,  they  generate  still,  and  cast  forth  seeds 
in  the  minds  of  men,  raising  and  procreating  infinite  actions  and  opi- 
'^imms  in  succeeding  ages ;  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  a  ship  was 
thought  80  noble  and  wonderful,— which  transports  riches  and  mer- 
chandise from  place  to  place,  and  consociates  the  most  remote  regions 
in  participation  of  their  fruits  and  commodities,— -how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified, — which,  as  ships  passing  through  the  vast  sea 
of  time,  connect  the  remotest  ages  of  wits  and  inventions  in  mutual 
traffic  and  correspondence ! "  —  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
Book  i. 

'  In  this  commerce  of  literature, — the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  divines  excepted, — the  compositions  of  the  poets  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  extensively  and  abidingly  influential,  because  they  have  haa, 
in  youth  at  least,  the  greatest  power  over  the  greatest  minds  ;  when, 
more  even  than  history  and  uninspired  ethics  themselves,  they  have 
tended  to  form  the  characters,  opinions,  and  actions  of  those  who  lead 
or  govern  the  multitude,  whether  as  princes,  warriors,  statesmen,  phi- 
losophers, or  philanthropists.  The  compositions  of  the  poets  nave 
also  this  transcendent  advantage  over  all  others,  that  they  are  the  so- 
lace and  delight  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  finer,  feebler,  better 
sex,  whose  morals,  manners,  and  deportment  give  the  tone  to  society ; 
— not  only  as  being  themselves  (to  speak  technically)  its  most  agree- 
able component  parts,  but  because  they  are  the  mothers  and  nurses  of 
the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  the  sisters,  lovers,  and  companions 
most  acceptable  to  the  existing  one,  at  that  time  when  the  affections 
of  both  sexes  are  gentlest,  warmest,  liveliest,  and  most  easily  and  in- 
effaceably  touched,  purified,  tempered,  and  exalted.'    pp.  239 — ^243. 

The  moral  influence  of  poetry,  however,  is  far  from  being 
proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  excellence.  The  rudest  numbers  are 
often  found  to  exert  the  greatest  power  over  the  imagination;  and 
it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization^  as  in  the  early  years  of 
life,  that  the  imagination  is  not  only  most  susceptible,  but  most 
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dominant,  and  that  what  charms  and  rules  the  imagination  must 
have  consequently  the  most  important  influence  on  society.  Vo- 
luptuous refinement  is  unfavourable  to  genius,  chiefly  as  it  tends 
to  deaden  the  imagination  by  pandering  to  the  senses,  and  to 
preclude  those  strong  emotions,  the  recollections  of  which  are  the 
materials  with  which  fancy  works.  True  genius,  however,  at 
least  the  highest  kind  of  genius,  springs  up  in  despite  of  every 
disadvantage,  forcing  its  way  through  the  most  arid  soil,  almost 
independently  of  circumstances.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  peculiar 
to  any  stage  of  civilization.  The  probability  that  nobler  pro- 
ductions will  yet  appear  than  the  great  poems  that  have  immor- 
talized the  names  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  resolves 
itself  into  the  chances  that,  during  the  next  thousand  years, 
minds  of  the  same  order  may  come  into  existence,  specially  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  gift  of  poetical  invention. 

If  any  particular  stage  of  society,  intermediate  between  gross 
barbarism  and  voluptuous  refinement,  were  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  poetical  genius,  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  would  seem  to  promise  a  rich 
accession  to  English  literature.  Hitherto,  however,  America  has 
produced  no  poets  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  any  have  appeared,  whose  productions  rise  above  me- 
diocrity. We  have  noticed,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  Selec- 
tion of  poetry,  *  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 

*  of  General  Literature  appointed  by  the  Society  for  promoting 

*  Christian  Knowledge ',  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
attempt,  we  believe,  to  incorporate  specimens  of  the  American 
poets  with  the  standard  literature  of  this  country.  Although  we 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  selection  itself,  which  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  a  competent  judgement  *,  we  are  pleased  to 
notice  this  mark  of  an  improved  feeling  of  liberal  cordiality  in 
such  a  quarter  towards  our  American  brethren. 


*  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  such  a  selectioD^  we  are  bound  to  take 
into  consideration  the  avowed  purpose^  and  to  make  large  allowance 
for  the  accidents  of  individual  taste.  The  Editor  has  laboured  to 
choose  such  extracts  as  convev  some  useful  lesson,  and  has  been 
anxious  to  insert  nothing  beyond  the  level  of  a  youthful  capacity.  It 
ia  difficulty  even  with  this  explanation^  to  account  for  the  choice  of 
some  of  the  extracts^  but  still  more  for  the  caprice  or  forgetfulness 
whidi  has  led  the  Editor  to  omit  Collins^  while  he  has  found  room  for 
Tickell  and  Prior,  and  to  pass  over  Jane  Taylor,  while  noticing  several 
modern  poets  of  inferior  genius.  Lord  Byron  and  Moore  are  excluded, 
we  presume  on  account  of  the  exceptionable  character  of  some  of  their 
writings ;  yet,  it  is  little  ^(xt  of  absurd  to  suppress  their  names  in  a 
selection  fraax  modern  poets.  There  are  other  instances  of  strange 
parlialitj.    Suiely  Isaac  Watts  claimed  some  mentioa. 
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'  America ',  it  is  remarked  by  the  Editor^  '  must  be  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  child  of  England^  the  inheritor  of  our  language^  our  laws^ 
and  our  national  feelings.  To  us,  such  a  country  can  never  be  an 
object  of  indifference ;  and  there  are  few  Englishmen  that  will  read 
the  specimens  of  American  poetry  in  this  volume  without  pride  and 
pleasure.  All  the  qualities  that  make  our  national  literature  valu- 
able, the  Americans  have  preserved,  in  substance,  if  not  in  degree. 
Though,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  there  are  not,  as  yet,  names  that  can 
compete  with  our  poets  of  the  first  rank,  there  are  many  of  a  secondary 
order,  approaching  the  first  class  more  nearly  than  the  third.  Few 
poets  ever  described  the  charms  of  external  nature  with  more  simple 
and  afi^ecting  beauty  than  Bryant.  In  no  one  is  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher and  Christian  poet  more  completely  united  than  in  Dana. 
Pierpont's  odes  are  full  of  fire  and  vigour.  In  all  will  be  found  a 
spirit  of  unfeigned  devotion  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgement that  the  poetic  powers,  like  every  other  perfect  gift,  are 
derived  from  "the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  * 

Specimens  of  some  of  these  American  poets  have  been  given 
in  our  volumes.  Paulding'^s  "  Backwoodsman  '**  was  reviewed  on 
its  first  appearance  in  1818 ;  and  Wilcox'^s  "  Religion  of  Taste  *" 
in  a  recent  Number.  A  few  of  the  names  are  new  to  us ;  but  we 
could  have  supplied,  we  believe,  a  richer  selection.  To  repre- 
sent J.  G.  C-  Brainard  as  '  infinitely  superior^  to  Kirke  White, 
is  to  expose  the  incompetency  of  the  critic :  the  specimens  given 
of  his  poetry  neither  bear  out  this  invidious  eulogy,  nor  justify 
the  comparison  of  his  genius  to  that  of  Burns,  which  it  in  no 
respect  resembles.  On  the  other  hand,  N.  P.  Willis  is  charac- 
terized as  '  a  young  poet  of  great  promise.'*  Let  our  readers 
judge  from  the  following  specimens,  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing beyond  promise  in  such  a  writer.  They  are  incomparably 
the  most  beautiful  poems  of  all  that  are  given  as  the  productions 
of  American  writers,  not  excepting  the  specimens  of  Sprague, 
who  may  be  ranked  second. 

^  Thb  Soldier's  Widow. 

'  Wo  \  for  my  vine-clad  home ! 
That  it  should  ever  be  so  dark  to  me. 
With  its  bright  threshold,  and  its  whispering  tree ! 

That  I  should  ever  come. 
Fearing  the  lonely  echo  of  a  treads 
Beneath  the  roof- tree  of  my  glorious  dead ! 

'  Lead  on !  my  orphan  boy ! 
Thy  home  is  not  so  desolate  to  thee. 
And  the  low  shiver  in  the  linden-tree 

May  bring  to  thee  a  joy; 
But  oh  !  how  dark  is  the  bright  home  before  thee ! 
To  her  who  with  a  joyous  spirit  bore  thee ! 
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'  Lead  on !  for  thou  art  now 
My  8ole  remaining  helper.     God  hath  spoken^ 
And  the  strong  heart  I  lean'd  upon  is  broken ; 

And  I  have  seen  his  brow« 
The  forehead  of  my  upright  one  and  just^ 
Trod  by  the  hoof  of  battle  to  the  dust. 

'  He  will  not  meet  thee  there. 
Who  bless'd  thee  at  the  eventide,  my  son  ! 
And  when  the  shadows  of  the  night  steal  on. 

He  will  not  call  to  prayer. 
The  lips  that  melted,  giving  thee  to  Grod, 
Are  in  the  icy  keeping  of  the  sod ! 

'  Ay,  my  own  boy !  thy  sire 
Is  with  the  sleepers  of  the  valley  cast. 
And  the  proud  glory  of  my  life  hath  past, 

Witn  his  high  glance  of  fire. 
Wo !  that  the  linden  and  the  vine  should  bloom. 
And  a  just  man  be  gather'd  to  the  tomb ! 

'  Why,  bear  them  proudly,  boy ! 
It  is  the  sword  he  girded  to  nis  thigh. 
It  is  the  helm  he  wore  in  victory ! 

And  shall  we  have  no  joy? 
For  thy  green  vales,  O  Switzerland,  he  died  ! 
I  will  forget  my  sorrow — ^in  my  pride  !* 

'The  Boy. 

*  There's  something  in  a  noble  boy, 

A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one. 
With  his  uncheck'd,  unbidden  joy ; 

His  dread  of  books  and  love  of  fun. 
And  in  his  clear  and  ready  smile. 
Unshaded  by  a  thought  of  guile. 

And  unrepress'd  by  sadness, — 
Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back. 
As  if  I  trod  its  very  track. 

And  felt  its  very  gladness. 

'  And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

Wnen  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost. 

And  not  when  you  would  caU  him  gay. 
That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most. 
His  shout  may  nng  upon  the  hill. 

His  voice  be  echo'd  in  the  hall. 
His  merry  laugh  like  music  trill* 

And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all,-^* 
For,  like  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 
I  squ^cely  notice  such  things  now. 
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But  when^  amid  the  earnest  game^ 

He  stops,  as  if  he  music  heard. 
And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name 

As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird. 
Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air. 
As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there ; — 

'Tis  then  that  on  his  race  I  look. 
His  beautiful,  but  thoughtful  face. 

And,  like  a  long-forgotten  book. 
Its  sweet  familiar  meanings  trace ; 

Remembering  a  thousand  things 

Which  pass*d  me  on  those  golden  wings. 
Which  time  has  fetter'd  now, — 

Things  that  came  o'er  me  with  a  thrill. 

And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  stilly 
And  threw  upon  my  brow 

A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast. 

That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 

'  'Tis  strange  how  thoughts  upon  a  child 

Will,  like  a  presence,  sometimes  press. 
And  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wild. 

And  life  itself  is  in  excess,—- 
When  foot  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye. 
Are  all  with  ardour  straining  high, — 

How  in  his  heart  will  spriiu^ 
A  feeling,  whose  mysterious  thrall 
Is  stronger,  sweeter  £ax  than  all ; 

And  on  its  silent  wing, 
How,  with  the  clouds,  he  '11  float  away. 

As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they !' 

If  our  readers  have  not  before  seen  the  following  beautiful 
poem  by  Charles  Sprague,  they  will  thank  us  for  extracting  it. 

'  The  Winged  Worshippers. 

^  These  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion  of  two  swallows  flying  into  a 

church  during  divine  service. 

'  Gay,  guiltless  pair. 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ? 

Ye  have  no  need  of  prayer  ; 
Ye  have  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

*  Why  perch  ye  here. 

Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  ? 

Can  your  pure  spirits  fear 
The  God  ye  never  could  offend  ? 

*  Ye  never  knew 

The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep : 

Penance  is  not  for  you, 
Bless'd  wanderers  of  the  fpper  deep. 
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'  To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lap ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

'  Then  spread  each  wing. 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands. 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  rear'd  with  hands. 

'  Or,  if  ye  stay. 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour. 
Teach  me  the  airy  way, 
And  let  me  try  your  enviea  power. 

'  Above  the  crowd, 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 

I  *d  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'  'Twere  heaven  indeed. 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar. 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed. 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore !'         pp.  398,  9. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney  is  riot  *  the  Felicia  Hemans  of  America', 
for  America  has  no  Felicia  Hemans,  save  her  whose  poetry  is 
common  to  both  countries ;  nor  u  there  any  trace  whatever  in  the 
extracts  from  the  American  poetess,  of  *  a  more  lively  perception 
*  of  the  beauties  of  nature.'  Such  criticisms  are  impertinent  and 
unmeaning.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  disparage  the  poetical 
taste  and  thought  which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  specimen. 
We  regret  only  the  fondness  shewn  by  the  author,  in  comt£on 
with  many  of  the  American  poets,  for  the  jolting  sort  of  veifei 
which  is  neither  anapaestic  nor  dactylic,  nor  of  any  other  legiti- 
mate species ;  it  is  ndther  a  stately  march,  a  gentle  amble,  nor  a 
vigorouf  ^allop^  but  redemblen  m  pace  betf^een  a  limp  aad-A 
canter. 

'The  Cobal  Insect. 

'  Toil  on !  toll  6n !  ye  ephemeral  train. 
Who  build  in  the'  td^smg  and  treacherous  ttiaih ; 
Toil  on, — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mo(ik. 
With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  df  rock  ; 
Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave. 
And  your  arches  fipring  up  to  the  «rest^  wave ; 
Ye're  a  puny  race,  thus  boldly  to  rear 
A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

^  Ye  bind  the  deep  with  yonx  secret  AMie  ; 
The  ocean  it  9swl%  and  die  mxr^  i  stone; 
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Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  springs 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rdil'd ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 
The  sea-snatdt'd  isle  is  the  home  of  men^ 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

'  But  why  do  ye  plants  'neath  the  billows  dark^ 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  fields 
'Mid  the  blossom'd  sweets  that  the  ralleys  yield ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 
There  's  a  pmson-drop  in  man's  purest  cup. 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle-breath> 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

'  With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white. 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; — 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  Angers  cdd 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold. 
And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  nrown'd  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee; 
Hath  earth  no  graves,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  fur  the  thronging  dead  ? 

*  Ye  build, — ye  build>^— but  ye  enter  not  in. 
Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devour'd  in  their  sin  ; 
From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 
JBre  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye ; 
As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crown'd  pyramid 
Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid ; 
Ye  slumber  unmark'd  'mid  the  desdate  main. 
While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain/ 

We  make  no  apology  either  to  Mr.  Montgomery  or  to  our 
readers  for  having  stepped  aside  to  pluck  these  flowers  of  trans- 
atlantic growth;  We  now  hasten  to  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
Lectures  which  have  suggested  the  train  of  remarks  in,  the  present 
Article.  We  ought  before,  perhaps,  to  have  given  some  more 
distinct  account  of  their  Contents;  instead  of  which,  we  have  ex- 
tracted passages  from  all  parts  of  the  volume,  to  serve  our  own 
purpose ;  which  we  are  sure  the  Author  will  forgive  us  for  doing, 
when  we  add,  that  our  purpose  has  partly  been,  to  recommend  the 
work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  by  shewing  that  it  is  truly  *  prose 
*  by  a  poet^  The  Lectures  are  six  in  number.  The  first  asserts, 
in  a  strain  of  fervid  eulogy,  the  pre-eminence  of  poetry  amonjg 
the  arts.  The  second  defines,  or  rather  describes  ^what  is 
^  poetical^ — \n  sights  and  sounds,  in  place  and  circumstance,  in 
the  aspects  of  visible  nature  and  the  realities  of  human  life.  The 
form  of  poetry,  the  characteristics  of  prose  and  verse,  Hebrew 
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poetry,  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  and  English  metres,  are  the 
subject  of  Lect.  iii.  The  fourth  treats  of  the  Diction  of  Poetry ; 
the  next,  of  the  various  classes  of  poetry ;  and  the  concluding 
lecture  is  on  the  poetical  character  and  the  themes  and  influences 
of  poetry.  To  these  Lectures  are  added,  a  Retrospect  of  Litera- 
ture in^hree  sections,  and  a  View  of  Modem  English  Literature 
in  .twp|  which,  after  having  been  delivered  at  the  I^yal  Institu- 
tion^ were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Metropolitan  % 
e^ted  by  Mr.  Campbell, 

,  Wljiat  poetry  is,  it  is  much  easier  to  describe  than  to  define ; 
which  holda  good  of  many  other  things.  MoUere's  bourgeois 
geniilhomme  is  facetiously  told  by  his  instructor,  *  que  tout 
f  ce  quinleBt  point  vera  est  prose,  et  tout  ce  qui  ripest  point  prose 
lest  vers^  Now  this  would  really  seem,  from  Mr.  Montgomery's 
account  of  the  matter,  to  be  very  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  the 
way  of  definition. 

V  r Poetry'  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  'in  the  sense  which  I  propose  to 
htve  always  in  mii&d>  is  aers^f  in  contradistinction  to  proxe:/' and  this  is 
^^  sense  (d^ne  and  dispute  as  we  may  respecting  the  ethereal  quality 
itSfslf)  in  which  every  body  uses  the  word.  Poetry,  to*  be- epmpletey 
^liat-.b^  vi^rse ;  and  sil  the  wit  of  man  cannot  sup^y  a  more  convenient 
4fSfi9itiAn.  Every  thing  else  which  may  be  insisted  on  Us  essential  to 
^Q^p^try  is  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  may>  with  due  discretion  and 
ha^py...effe^#  he  inocRporated  in  prose*  Poetry  eann^M;  be  separated 
fipm  verse  without  becoming  pro^ ;  nor  can  prose  assume  the  rorm .  of 
%«ifs^^tfa^li'Ceii»ilig  to  b^  prose  altogether.  It  is  true  that^  according 
W^tx)itoi)aid  pArlslnoe/ ^pbetly  in  this  sense  may  be  ptosaife,  that  is,  it 
Wli^>tiH^v6^the>urdittar]r'qniJitie8'of  plvse,  though  it  still  retain  its 
peciiliarTeluelcrt^metre ;  and  prose  may  be  poetical,  that  is,  it  maybe 
invested  iirith  ali  the  cuslcHBary  attributes  of  verse,  except  that  same 
gflfulianj^,  incommunicable,  one — metre.  The  change,  however,  is 
|ar^ilSfi»j,  tbfti^i^n^ige.Qf  either. : 

'  Yet  when  a  writer  of  fine  fancy  and  commanding  powers  of  diction, 
(like  Dryden,  in  the  instancy  lately  quoted,)  from  the  nature  and  in- 
spiration of  his  subject,  almost  unconsciously  grows  poetical,— the 
poetry  of  his  thoughts,  images,  or  facts,  come  out  as  naturally  as  a 
blush  or  smile  over  a  beanttful  countenance ;  his  pathos,  sublimity,  or 
picturesque  descriptions,  are  in  season  and  in  place ;  they  produce  their 
instant  effect,  and  are  gone,  like  the  smile  or  the  blush,  while  we  are 
gazing  upon  them,  leaving  the  general  aspect  unchanged. 

^Prosaic  verse,  every  body  knows,  is  what  any  body  may  write,  and 
liobody  1^11  endure ;  nor,  in  a  polite  age,  can  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  rendered  attractive.  But  poetical  prose,  though  the 
9tlll^,'heiiviest;  clumsiest  hind  of  literature,  has,  in  some  notorious 
Injtfancesi' found  more^  favour.  In  French,  indeed,  from  the  absolute 
ivantoTa  genuine  poetical  diction, — neither  the  rhythm,  thfe  thyirtfe, 
li^rthe Teason,  itnay  be  said,  of  the  language,  allowing  ^^ thoughts 
4h9t  breathe'',  lo  ventthemMves  in  ^^wQrds  that  burn/'^-Hi' florid  prold 
ti^yk ha^ beep.adcypted Atitb  signal lelfect  mth^:TMmHqueQh¥eaebm 
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which  no  mastery  of  his  native  tongue  could  have  made  tolerable  in 
French  verse,  any  more  than  the  most  consummate  mastery  of  our  own 
could  make  tolerable  to  a  good  ear  in  English  prose.'    pp.  ^6,  7* 

Some  works  of  this  descripltion,  it  is  remarked,  have  been  ex- 
tensively read  in  our  ^  refi;8Ctory  language  %  but  their  day  is  gone 
by.  Hervey's  Meditations,  Mrs.  Collier^s  translation  of  Gesner^s 
Death  of  Abel,  and  Macpherson's  *  rhap^odie^,"^  Are  briefly  aiid 
somewhat  severely  criticised.  The  Lecturer  theii  proceeds  to 
shew,  that,  although  '  there  is  reason,  as  welt  it's  custom,  iii'  )t)frit 

*  convenfional  simplicity  '^hich  t)est  becomes  pros^,' tod  thfat/con- 

*  ventionkl  orniiment  which  IS  allowed  to  verse,  feplcnadid  ornanheni 

*  is  no  more  essential  to  yeTse^  than  naked  simplicity  is  to  prbs^l;* 
The  noblek'^hd^mbst'impassioned  seizes  of  but  greiitl^ 

sxe  frequently  distinguished  from  prose  only  by  the  qadence  of 
the  verse.  .  '    '" 

'  How  much  the  pow^r  of  poetry  depends  upon  the  nice  inflectiom 
of  rhythm  alone^  maybe  proved,  by  taking  thte'  finest  pse^sagW  of 
Milton  or  Shakspeari^i  and  merely  putting  them  iMO  prbse,  with>*t^fe 
least  possible  variMion  of  the  words  thitoiselves.  The  aft^mpt^Wotild 
be  like  gal^eritig  up  dewdr()p8/'wbi<!h-appear  jewels  and  pteris  c^fMe 
grass^  but  run  into  *#ater  into  the  hand :  the  eisse^^ee'itud  th^  eienftM^b 
remain,  but  the  grace,  the  sparkle,  and- the  foim  are  gone.  Bdt,  tto^ 
dependent  of  the  metrical  arrangement  of  syllables,  there  is  an  i^ttde^ 
scribable  mannerism  which  distinguishes  poetry  frcM  prose.'    p.  88< 

This  remark  i^  finely  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from.^^e 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  a  subsequent  lecture,  treating  of  .the 
diction  of  poetry,  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  a^:  amusing  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  poetical  and  what  is  prosaic  in 
phraseology;  and  at  the  same  thnesbews,^  ^ fak>w  evanescent' is 

*  poetical  spirit,  how  inconvertible  poetic  diction^  by  translathig 
three  lines  from  Ariers  song  in  the  Tempest,  into  words  perfectfjf 
synonymous. 

'» '*  Nothing  in  him  that  dqtkfad^    ^ 
But  db^  suf&r  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange,*** 

*  There's  nothing  in  him  that  decays. 
But  undergoes  an  aUeraiwnJrom  the  water    -  . 
Into  something  valuable  and  uncommon*  .   .  ^^r  ^^ 

Here,  every  one  perceives  that  the  poetry  has  escaped,  (^cl.^tbajk 
the  rmdf^z^m  is  flat  prose. 

At  the  head  of  the  English  prose  writers  whose  compositions 
jthe  most  nearly  resemble  poetry,  stands  Jeremy  Taylor ;;  find,  a 
florid  paragraph  from  the  first  section  of  his  '  Holy  Dying /*  is 
cited  with  a  view  to  shew,  how  far  short  his  ornate  rhetoric  falls 
of  the  genuine  character  of  poetical  composition.  There  is  a  rich 
accumulation  of  thoughts,  an  opulence  of  imagery,  a  power  of 
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diction,  but  resembling  ^  an  inventory  of  ideas  and  metaphors^ 
'  rather  than  a  select  and  well  harmonized  array  of  such  as  would 
*  best  impress  the  mind  and  affect  the  heart,  on  the  most  solemn 
^  of  all  8ul]gects — man's  mortality.' 

'  And  such/  continues  Mr.  Montgomery^  '  is  the  general  diaracter 
of  composition  in  the  multitudinous  works  of  this  *'  old  man  eloquent." 
He  is  never  carried  away  by  the  fervency  of  passion  ;  he  always  pre- 
serves his  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession ;  he  can  draw  upon  the 
treasures  c^  his  imagination  to  any  amount^  and  can  multiply  examples 
and  illustrations  at  leisure,  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  what  may 
he  called  '^  cumulative  evidence.'*  His  crowded  sentences  are  like 
piles  of  magnificent  furniture  in  the  upholsterer's  show-rooms;  not 
tastefully  displayed  in  the  halls  and  saloons  of  a  royal  palace.  They 
resemble  instruments  of  war^  curiously  displayed  in  a  national  armoury; 
not  glittering  from  afar^  like  those  of  well  appointed  legions  marching 
to  battle.... Hence,  with  all  his  learning,  genius^  and  industry,  Jeremy 
Taylor  never  could  be  a  poet^  because  he  never  went  beyond  himself — 
beside  himself,  if  you  will.  He  has  put  the  question  beyond  doubt ; 
he  tried  verse ;  but  his  lines  are  like  petrifactions,  glittering,  and  hard^ 
and  cold;  formed  by  a  slow  but  certain  process  in  the  laboratory  of  ab- 
stract thought ;  not  like  flowers,  sprin^ng  spontaneously  from  a  kind- 
ly soil>  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  bloomuig  in  open  day.  The  erudite 
divine  is  always  in  his  study.... Full  of  poetic  materials  as  his  prose  is, 
those  materials  are  seldom  poetically  disposed.'    pp.  90—91. 

Nor  is  his  composition  tuned  to  the  ear.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  in  deprecating  Uprose  run  mad';  but  prose  has  its 
rhythm,  as  weU  as  poetry,  or  is  at  least  susceptible  of  a  harmoni- 
otti^  collocation  not  less  pleasing.  Of  this.  Hooker  and  Milton  af- 
ford some  exquisite  examples;  and  to  his  nice  perception  and 
careful  observance  of  the  melody  and  cadences  of  prose  diction, 
the  beauty  of  Robert  Hall's  compositions  is  greatly  owing.  King 
James's  Translators  have  admirably  succeeded  in  their  modular 
tion  of  the  language,  in  many  parts  of  their  Version  of  the  poetical 
books.  In  this  respect,  Lowdi's  Version  is  decidedly  inferior; 
9xA  here  all  critical  translators  are  found  to  fail.  We  could  have 
wi^he4  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  devoted  a  lecture  to  prose 
cpin^sitioh. 

We  are  pleaded  to  find  Gfay's  merits  properly  appreciated  and 
viridicateii.     He  is'pronouncJied  to  be  *one  of  the  few,  the  very 

*  few  of  our  greatest  poets,  who  deserve  to  be  studied  in  every 

*  Ifrie,  fcr-ftie  appr^henigbn  6f  that  Wonderful  sweetness,  power, 
'  and'  splendour  of  versification  which  has  made  him  (scholastic 

^  ^M'<|im^dt  ai8  he  is^  one  of  tl^e  idost  popuhr  of  writers^  though  - 

*  I^sTtliV^  ilat^  vASl  his  phrases  heatheh  Greek 

*  td^^tfttffi&iy'teaders.*    The  iect^t  of  his  supremacy  consists  prin^  ' 
cipallyfe^the  cbtt^uWmite  irt  With  which  his  diction  i6  elabo-' 

*  rated  intb  the  raoji  ni^lodious  concatenation  of  syllahieir,'  aiM 
the  Hitl^  implScated^  so^ks  t^^  prbltireiision;^'  tatrtiitt^tiii''" 
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mind  onward  to  the  close.  These  felicities  of  language,  ui  both 
the  sound  and  significance  of  the  words  employed,  are  felt  ev«a 
bythevulgarwho  have  minds  and  ears;  felt,  though  not  uBderstood 
by  them.  But  what  is  strainer,  tb«y  are  as  litde  understood  kg 
many  who  set  up  fpr  poets,  and  others  who  pass  for  critics..  It 
has  even  been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of  genius,  to  despise,  that  .aift. 
1w  which  genius  works,  and  to  regard  as  a  thingof  noimportanab, 
that  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  which  the  poet  has  to  utali^ 
TocaL  Poetry,  in  the  present  day,  is  writt^i  so  exdusiTdy.  forr 
the  eye,  that  the  picturesQue  in  languiffe  altHie  is  stodifid,-  to  l3ie 
utter  disregard  of  wha't  is  harmonious.  There  are,'  indeed^  noble 
exceptions.  Campbeirs  poetry  is  always  melody ;  so- is  Monb-; 
somery's.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  are  generally  perfect  in-,  me&a^' 
lation.  Moore's  versification  is  often,  but  not  always  niitticat.' 
Mrs.  Hemans  astonishes  us  by  the  exquisite  melody  of  soAie  i^ 
her  compositions,  contrasted  with  the  harshness  and  barelessnesk^ 
of  her  versification  on  other  occasions.  Of  some  other  writerswho', 
have  attained  popularity,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  thej^.eve^' 
read  aloud  their  own  poetry,  or  whether,  if  they  bavfiidoiue  ^ 
Uiey  have  an  ear.  Such  poetry,  wanting  the  most  essential  ob^^' 
of  verse,  cannot  be  permanent,  although  it  is  not  perceiv^  why' 
it  will  not  be  so.  That  which  pleases  the  fancy  through,  the  i^*,:. 
may  please  the  many  for  a  time ;  but  Hiat  which  ddightithe  eaiv- 
will  alwie  be  jcherisLed  by  the  memory,  and.  endure  the  test  .of 
perpetual  repetition.  jri,Y/ 

Poetry  is  a  subject  that  would  be  better  understood,  did  iy^- 
every  one  suppose  himself  to  be  already  fiilly  acquainted  with  it,' 
when  he  has  read  an  art  of  poetty,  and  acquired  the  knack  of  < 
rhyming.  These  Lectures  will  render  a  useful  service  to  literature, 
if  they  but  lessen  the  confidence  of  polite  ignorance,  and  produced 
the  conviction,  that  Poetry  is  indeed  neither  a  mere  pasbmc,  notr 
a  mechanical  production,  nor  asnperiicial  exercise  of  the  faculties,' 
but '  the  short-hand  of  thought,'  the  hieroglyphic  of  feeling, — that . 
to  language  which  music  is  to  sound,  and  sunshine  to  light, — ^le 
most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts,  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the  '. 
bjuidmaid  to  devotion.     Alt  this,  he  who  enters  into  the  sjHiit  of 
these  Lectures  will  feel  it  to  be.     The  genius  of  the  Foe^  cofdct 
alone  have  inspired  and  directed  the  taste  of  the  critic;  Uidn6|;L-... 
telligent  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  without  catching  in  some 
degreethereflectioDc^theenthusiasmwhiehlightsupitEpsges.  We 
have  stHaeUmesteltoceatton  to  dilier  from  Mr.  Muntgomery  in  opi- 
nion, though  to  no  one,  in  his  own  walk  of  criticism,  should  we  so  . 
wiJUnglf  abject  as  an  authority;  but  his  criticisms  are  always-  . 
wpt(b  aWending  to,  and  the  entiw  volume  will  to  the  genuine  . 
loyen  of  poetry  he  replete  alike  with  instruction  and  deligut- 

^^  hi^lMt  remU'k^a  that  the  Hesent  times  are  uufavourable  to 
-^V^°F^<W*9'^^'"'*1^^*^°^'^P''^^''X'     I'iterature  has,  likethe,. 
vwetaole  world,  its  s^tsont;  wid  different  species  have  ^cir" 
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especial  times  for  putting  forth  their  fullest  luxuriance.,  or  thei^ 
bearing  years.  The  present  is  the  period  of  diffusion,  of  growth, 
not  of  elaboration.  The  trees  of  the  garden  are  making  wood; 
rather  than  bearing  fruit.  But  let  us  not  mistake  these  alterna- 
tions for  decline  or  decay.  When  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
present  times  has  subsided,  when  men  have  leisure  to  reflect  and  to 
feel,  when  the  knowledge  that  is  making  has  ripened  into  wisdom, 
when  the  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life  shall  not  swallow  up 
the  means  of  obtaining  its  intellectual  luxuries,  and  other  books  shall 
iind  a  sale  than  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  either  tools  or 
toys, — then  Poetry  shall  resume  its  influence,  and  the  revived  demand 
will  not  fail  to  originate  a  fresh  supply.  In  the  mean  time,  new 
materials  for  the  sublimest  poetry  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
records  of  the  past  and  the  ever  widening  prospects  of  the  ftiture. 
Hitherto,  the  former  has  been  the  chief  fount  of  poetie  inspiration ; 
but,  to  a  devout  and  ardent  spirit,  there  is  a  never  failing  spring 
of  elevated  feeling  that  the  world  knows  not  of,  in  the  aspirations 
of  hope,  in  the  destinies  of  human  nature,  in  the  glorious  things  of 
promise  and  prophecy,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 


Art.  II.  Taxation,  Revenue,  Expenditure,  Power,  Statistics,  and 
Debt  of  the  whole  British  Empire ;  their  Origin,  Progress,  and 
present  State,  With  an  Estimate  of  the  Capital  and  Resources 
of  the  Empire^  and  a  practical  Plan  for  applying  them  to  the 
Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt.  The  whole  founded  on^  and 
illustrated  by^  Official  Tables  and  Authentic  Documents.  By 
Pablo  Pebrer,  Member  of  several  Scientific  and  Literary  Societies. 
8vo.^  pp.  xx.j  548.     Price  18^.     London^  1833. 

^T^HIS  is  a  very  extraordinary  volume ;  extraordinary  for  the 
,  -"-  immense  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  multifarious  details  which  compose  the  sur- 
prising mass  of  statistical  information,  and  more  especially  as  the 
work  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  indeed,  for  English- 
men to  be  indebted  to  foreign  writers  for  the  best  account  of  their 
own  history  and  institutions.  Rapin,  De  Lolme,  Dupin,  Cottu, 
and  Cesar  Moreau  have,  in  this  respect,  laid  them  under  the 
deepest  obligations ;  and  of  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  last  of 
these,  Mr.  Pebrer  has  availed  himself  in  the  present  work.  Still, 
that  our  learned  Spaniard  should  have  so  successfrdly  surmounted 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  and  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had 
to  contend,  writing,  as  well  as  prosecuting  his  researches,  in  a 
language  not  his  own,  is  truly  surprising.  ^  Sensible,^  he  re- 
marks, ^  of  the  little  weight  attached  to  roreign  authorities,  in 
'  mattets  of  national  interest  and  internal  economy,  great  care 
*  has  *be^n  taken  to  select  native  authors,  and  great  exertions 
^employed in  cimsuliing Batioaal  au 
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'  A  considerable  number  of  historical  works  have  been  perused ;  the 
best  writers  on  the  Nalional  Debt,  Taxation,  Public  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  (among  whom  Sir  J.  Sint^ir  ranks  pre-eminent)  have 
been  examined  and  compared;  parliBmentoiy  records  and  official 
accounts  have  been  checked  and  collated ;  and  it  may  be  safely  as> 
serted,  that  few  tacts  are  stated,  which  do  not  rest  upon  the  most 
approved  domestic  authority  and  the  most  authentic  documents. 
Should  any  discrepaucies  be  found  in  the  Official  Tables,  they  must 
be  attributed  to  the  mystified,  confused,  and  complicated  manner  in 
wbich  the  public  accounts  are  kept :  they  have  been  selected  and  com- 
piled with  considerable,  labour  and  research  from  hundreds  of  folio 
volumes ;  and  the  Author  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  British  Museum  for  their  great  trouble,  and  for  their 
Icindness  in  occasionally  allowing  him  the  use  of  a  private  room.'   p.  xi. 

J4ot. without  reason,  Mr.  Febrer  complains  of  tfae  superGcial 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
eources  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  treated  by  the  few 
national  writers  who  have  attempted  it.  In  the  few  tables  which 
he  iias  taken  from- Colquhoun,  the  correction  of  the  numerous 
and  unaccountable  errors  with  which  they  abounded,  has,  he 
states,  been  more  tedious  and  troublesome  than  the  construction 
of  new  ones.     The  object  of  the  present  work  is  no  other  than 

*  to  place  before  the  British  Legislature,  at  one  view,  the  whole 

*  statistical  and  financial  economy  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  its 
'ramifications;'  and  some  general  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  will  be  obtained  from  a  view  of  the 
table  of  Contents. 

'  Part  I.  Ohioin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  or  Taxation, 
Rbvbnue,  and  Expenditure.  First  Period.  From  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Second  Period.  From 
the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Third  Period. 
From  the  bwinmng  of  the  Reign  of  William  III.  to  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  ISTS.  Fourth  Period.  From  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the 
preBetat  Time.  Chronological  Table  cf  Wars  and  Treaties.  Tables 
of  Revenue,  Expenditure,  &c. 

■Part  II.  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  The  I^a- 
TiOMAi.  Debt  and  Fundinq  System.  Ftrgl  Period.  From  the' 
earliest  times  to  the  Accession-of  George  III.  Second  Period.  From 
the  Accession  of  George  III.,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815.  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Bunk.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
chiinge.  Third  Period.  From  the  Peace,  of  Paris>  to  titK  present  time. 
Tables  of  the  Debt,  Bank,  aud  Stock  Exchajuafl,.    ■!,..-    ■■,:        -  ./  ..-,. 

'  Part  in.  Estimate  of  the  .Capital,  Pownn,  and  RfisouiicBQi 
OP  THE  British  Empike  in  a^l  Parts  op  the  Wohlu.  Soct-,|s 
Introiluction,  Data,  j^utliorities,  ^nd  HeasDiiiiig  on  wliich  the  Jils^i-i 
mates  are  fimndod.  2.  Cupital,  &C.,  &e.  uf  Greiit  Britain  and  Irdaqfl'. 
Bftitistietf '-TabI«i"'to'  Ditto.  ■  3.  Eitent  and  ImjwT-tiince  •■(  British 
tmmm^i^  ^tUfttei^'-o^'tlie  n^rld.     4.  Capital,  &»:.,  &c.  of  BrU, 
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tish  DependeDciea  in  Europe : ->and  Statistical  Table.  5.  Capital, 
Sic,  &C;  of  North  American  Colonies : — and  Statistical  Table.  6.  Ca» 
pitaU  &c.>  Sic,  of  West  Indies : — and  Statistical  Tables.  7*  Capital, 
&c.,  &c.>  of  British  Colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean : — and  Statistical 
Table.  8.  Capital,  &c.,  &c.>  tif  British  Settlements  in  Africa : — and 
Statistical  Table.  9.  Capital,  &c.,  &c,  of  Settlements  in  Australia  : 
— and  Statistical  Table.  10.  Capital,  ^c,  &c.,  of  East  Indian  Enw 
pire.  Tables  of  the  Rerenue,  Statistics,  and  Debt  of  India.  11, 
Greneral  Recapitnlaticm  of  the  Capital,  &c,  of  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire : — and  Statistical  Table. 

*  Part  IV.  Effects  of  thb  Taxation  required  to  pay  thb 
Interest  of  the  National  Debt  ;  and  a  practical  Plan  fob 
ITS  Liquidation.  Sect.  1.  Influence  and  Results  of  Taxation,  &c. 
3.  Opinions  of  English  Writers  concerning  the  National  Debt,  &c« 
3.  Bases  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt.  4* 
Practicability  of  the  Plan  and  its  advantages  to  all  parties  and  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  5*  Objections  to  the  Plan  answered.  Tablw 
to  Part  iV.     CoQclusioo/ 

Wbatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Author'^s  Plan  for  the  Li-. 
quidation  of  the  Debt,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the 
substantial  value  of  his  work  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  feasible- 
ness and  advantages  of  the  remedy  he  proposes  for  that  enormous 
incubus  upon  the  springs  of  industry  ;  nor  upon  the  entire  just- 
ness of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  disastrous  operation  of  the 
Debt  itself.  The  fourth  part,  which  is  devoted  to  this  subject, 
extends  to  but  a  few  pages,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  occu- 
pied with  developing  the  astonishing  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  That  Empire  presents,  to  a  philosophic  foreigner, 
a  stupendous  enigma. 

'  In  contemplating  the  mighty  structure,'  says  our  Author^  '  whil^ 
the  reflecting  mind  is  astonished  at  the  solidity  of  its  constituent  parts^ 
it  is  no  less  surprised  at  the  many  and  striking  evils  which  are  visible 
at  the  very  foundation  of  that  wonderful  fabric,  and  which  seem  to 
pervade  its  whole  frame.  The  greatest  contradictions,  the  most  un* 
accountable  economical  paradoxes,  the  most  perplexing  anomalies^  are 
met  with  at  every  step  of  the  inquiry.  There  is  found  an  immense 
excess  of  capital,  the  very  source  of  production,  causing  distress  instead 
of  prosperity  amongst  its  owners  I  An  extraordinary  excess  of  labour^ 
the  very  cause  of  wealth,  producing  poverty,  ruin,  and  misery  amongst 
the  labourers  themselves !  A  great  and  powerful  empire,  where  know- 
ledge, invention,  and  art  have  multiplied  in  a  boundless  manner  the 
means  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  its  want9» 
comforts,  and  luxuries ;  but  where  the  very  perfection  of  these  springs 
of  human  and  social  happiness  occasions  misfortune,  distress,  and  per* 
petual  agitation  amongst  the  members  of  that  great  empire  itself! 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  hidden  defect  in  that  mighty  structure, 
something  wrong  in  the  combination  of  that  wonderful  system,  or  some 
misdirection  of  the  impaense  resources  of  that  greatest  of  empires*'  p.  v* 
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There  are,  as  we  believe,  many  things  wrong ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  lies  against  the  soundness  of  reasonings  which 
would  refer  to  any  single  defect,  to  any  one  cause,  the  irregu- 
larities and  inequalities,  and  consequent  sufferings,  which  are 
Ibund  coexisting  with  all  this  wealth  and  prosperity.  Apart  from 
any  such  main  defect  or  disturbing  force,  the  very  complexity  and 
nicety  of  the  social  machinery,  the  multiplicity  of  the  internal 
movements,  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  action,  the  delicacy 
of  the  operations  upon  which  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  part  depends,  would  almost  sufficiently  account 
for  all  the  individual  sufferings  and  distress  which  occur  in  such 
a  state  of  society. 

But,  whether  they  can  be  rightly  accounted  for  or  not,  they 
«re  felt — ^felt  so  as  sometimes  to  spread  alarm  and  despondency 
over  the  minds  of  many  who  are  not  alarmists  by  profession,  or 
for  sinister  purposes.  The  anomalies  above  described  in  the  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain,  are  scarcely  more  surprising  and  perplex- 
ing to  an  intelligent  foreigner,  than  the  preposterous  manner  in 
which  her  own  politicians,  ignorant  of  the  immense  resources  of 
the  empire,  croak  over  the  public  burdens,  and  perpetually  pre- 
dict all  sorts  of  ruin.  Very  few  persons  in  this  country  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  means  or  the  capital,  the  extent  or  the 
resources  of  the  empire  which  engirdles  the  world,  and  levies  tri« 
bute  on  all  nations. 

'  There  does  not  exist,'  remarks  Mr.  Pebrer,  ^  the  record  of  a  naticn 
ever  ruling  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  possessing  such  vast  terri- 
tories, having  such  immense  colonies,  and  commanding  such  extensive 
dominions  aU  over  the  world,  as  England  does  at  the  present  time. 
They  encircle  the  globe  as  it  were.  From  Heligoland  to  Quebec,  from 
this  stronghold  to  the  fortified  Malta,  from  the  impregnable  Gibraltar 
to  the  important  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the  military  rock  of  St.  He« 
lena  to  the  rich  Ceylon, — scarcely  can  there  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  a  place  where  a  warehouse  of  British  goods  does  not  rear 
its  hea^  and  a  squadron  is  not  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  British 
property. 

'  Thus,  English  capital  is  spread  over  all  her  dominions,  and  in* 
vested  in  forwarding  the  productions  of  her  remote  and  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  a  grand  political 
and  economical  question  is  often  agitated  in  respect  to  these  colonies ; 
namely^  whether  England  receives  a  compensation  for  the  large  capital 
employed  in  these  possessions ;  or  whether  she  derives  any  commercial 
advantages  from  them,  which  she  might  not  have  without  them  ;  and, 
otmsequently,  whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
British  interests,  revenue,  and  capital,  to  emancipate  them  from  her 
rale. 

'  But  leaving  these  vital  questions  to  the  able  contending  parties, 
and  entertaining  an  equal  regard  for  both,  the  author  cannot  but 
agree  with  one  of  them,  that  from  the  very  day  on  which  the  ada- 
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mantine  chain  above  described  shall  either  be  brc^en  or  abandoned  to 
other  powers,  the  mighty  England  will  begin  to  cease  to  be  the  First 
of  Nations ;  her  influence  over  the  commercial  world  will  be  dimi- 
nished ;  her  proud  trident  will  undoubtedly  lose  the  respect  it  now 
commands  from  all  nations.  But  until  that  day  happens,  (and,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  may  it  be  retarded  for  ages !)  it 
must  be  a^eed  on  all  hands,  that  these  possessions  not  only  constitute 
an  integnu  part  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  their  value  forms  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  British  empire.' 

pp.  369—371. 

We  have  never  been  disposed  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
even  the  West  India  Colonies,  burdensome  as  they  have  been 
rendered  to  this  country  by  the  bounties  and  imposts  which  have 
been  found  necessary  in  onier  to  keep  up  the  sugar  monopoly, 
and  to  keep  down  the  slaves.  But  what  are  those  Colonies  m 
comparison  with  the .  boundless  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  our  Indian  empire  presents  P  The  capital  invested  in  the 
North  American  Colonies,  too,  is  even  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  the  West  Indies ;  especially  the  fixed  capital  in  the  shape  of 
public  works- and  buildings;  and  the  progressive  annual  increase 
of  emigration  to  these  colonies,  is  raising  the  aggregate  of  British 
capital  invested  in  them,  by  rapid  strides.  Besides  these,  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Australia  are  fast  rising  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Yet,  our  all-for-economy  men  talk  of  the  expediency 
of  getting  rid  of  the  colonies  as  fast  as  possible ;  that  is,  of  throw- 
ing down  the  bulwarks  of  our  commerce,  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  preserving  it,  and  of  destroying  the  main  securities  of  our 
maritime  ascendancy  as  a  saving  to  the  State !  The  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  principle  could  not  receive  a  more  astounding 
illustration  than  in  the  speculations  of  some  of  our  financial 
economists.  The  productive  powers  of  this  country  are  so  gi- 
gantic, that,  were  it  not  for  the  debt,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
the  expenses  of  Government  are  inconsiderable,  it  would  seem 
almost  absurd  to  speak  of  the  country'^s  not  affording  to  keep  up 
its  colonial  establishments.  The  following  is  our  Author^s  esti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth,  capital,  and  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

*  It  appears  that,  according  to  the  moderate  calculation  adopted  in 
all  these  estimates,  there  exists^  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  capital,  public  and  private,  of  3,679,500,000/. ! 

'  The  greatest  part  of  this  enormous  capital  is  beneficially  employed 
in  creating  substantial  property,  and  in  promoting  industry  and  enter-* 
prise  in  the  multifarious  pursuits  and  occupations  by  which  the  nece9« 
saries,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  raised  and  provided* 
The  most  useful  and  important  of  these  is  Agriculture,  which  raises^ 
in  all  its  branches,  annual  produce  to  the  value  of  246,600>000/.;  or 
fifty-two  millions  and  9  half  more  than  the  total  produce  of  thia 
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branch  in  France,  considered  to  be  the  first  agricultural  country  in 
Europe.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  21,400,000/.  The  produce  and  profits  of  the  nu- 
merous classes  engaged  in  Inland  Trade,  amount  to  the  large  sum  of 
48,425,000/.  And  of  those  important  branches  to  all  maritime  na- 
tions, the  Coasting  Trade  and  the  Fisheries,  the  former  yields 
3,550,000/.,  and  the  latter  3,400,000/.  The  annual  gains  of  all  those 
engaged  in  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade,  amount  to  34,398,059/. 
The  profits  of  Bankers  may  be  stated  at  4,500,000/. ;  and  the  income 
derived  from  property  invested  in  foreign  securities,  including  the  sum 
annually  remitted  from  India,  is  estimated  at  4,500,000/.  Lastly,  the 
capital,  labour,  and  machinery  employed  in  all  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive branches  of  Manufactures,  annually  raise  produce  valued  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  148,050,000/.! 

'  Thus,  the  grand  result  of  the  combination  of  the  prodigious  capital 
above  stated,  with  all  animate  and  inanimate  power,  is  the  annual  crea- 
tion of  produce  and  property  to  the  amount  of  514,823^059/.! ! 

'  Such  are  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  wealth,  talent,  industry, 
and  intelligence  concentrated  in  this  extraordinary  country :  such  is 
the  immense  capital,  and  such  are  the  amazing  productive  powers  of 
this  little  isle — this  '^  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  *',  as  the  poet 
calls  it.  But  even  his  portentous  imagination  was  far  from  conceiving 
the  power  which  "  that  little  world  " — "  that  fortress  built  by  nature  " 
^> would  one  day  reach  :  he  could  not  even  have  fancied  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  goods  would  be  conveyed  with  a  speed  greater  than  that  of 
the  messenger  pigeons  of  Aleppo  and  Antwerp :  he  could  not  have 
imagined,  that,  by  the  combined  aid  of  steam  and  capital,  the  product- 
ive powers  of  each  of  that  ''  happy  breed  of  men  "  would  be  rendered 
equal  to  the  simple  exertions  of  several  hundred  individuals  ! 

^  From  all  this  may  be  easily  concluded  how  imperfect  have  been 
the  statements  of  those  who  have  calculated  the  productive  powers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  France  and  other 
countries:  this  important  inquiry  and  comparison. is  reserved  lor  an- 
other opportunity;  while  sufficient  facts  and  data  are  here  stated  to 
give  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  just  and  correct  ideas  of  the  real 
productive  powers  and  capital  of  this  country ;  a  country,  however, 
only  to  be  considered  as  the  mighty  heart,  which  diffuses  strength  and 
vigour  throughout  all  the  limbs  of  that  gigantic  body,  the  British  Em- 
pire ;  while  they,  by  a  strong  and  reciprocal  motion,  return  and  in- 
crease its  vitality,  action,  and  power. 

'  In  the  parts  more  immediately  connected  with  England,  and  in  all 
her  dependencies  in  Europe,  there  is  supposed  to  exist  a  capital  of 
27>  11 0,094/.;  and  the  produce  annually  raised,  is  valued  at  2,146,198/. 

'  The  seven  important  North  American  possessions,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  Table,  have  a  capital  of  62,100,466/. ;  and  raise  annually  pro- 
duce and  property  worth  17>620,629/. 

'  The  West  India  Colonies,  with  a  capital  of  131,052,424/.,  raise 
every  year  produce  valued  at  22,496,672/!^ 

'  The  whole  British  capital  in  Africa  amounts^  ta  only  6,444,398/. ; 
and  these  settlements,  unproductive  like  the  country  itself^  yield  an 
annual  produce  of  only  1,066,065/.. 
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'  To  compensate  for  this^  there  is  in  the  two  fertile  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  a  capital  of  27^509,731  /. ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
annually  raised  is  4>291,332/. 

'  While  the  new,  but  rapidly  improving  settlements  in  Australia 
alreadv  possess  a  capital  of  2,685^000/.;  and  raise  produce  amounting 
to  520,000/. 

^  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  data  and  facts,  on  which 
to  make  a  sound  calculation  of  the  immense  and  diversified  produc- 
tions raised  in  the  vast  territories  of  British  India ;  peopled  by  such 
numerous  races,  all  differing  from  ourselves  in  habits,  religion,  cus- 
toms, and  manner  of  living.  However,  by  the  help  of  a  multitude  of 
official  documents,  and  such  statistical  information  as  could  be  collected 
from  the  numerous  works  relating  to  that  region^  the  total  capital  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India  has  been  estimated  at  1,611,077^354/.; 
and  the  produce  and  property  annually  raised,  at  313,200,000/. 

*  Thus,  the  total  aggregate  capital  existing  in  all  the  extent  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  will 
amount  to  5,547^484,5 17/*;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  produce 
and  property  annually  raised  and  created  by  the  combination  of  that 
capital,  with  all  animate  and  inanimate  power,  to  876,175,755/.;  the 
total  population  to  116,969,978;  and  the  total  extent  of  territory  to 
4,457,598  square  miles ;  with  a  superior  navy  of  27,000  men,  and  a 
regular  standing  army  of  96,419  men  in  Europe,  and  223^461  men  in 
India.'    pp.472— 476. 

A  Statistical  Table  is  annexed,  firom  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing calculations. 

Population.  Geog.  Sq.  MHes.    Pub.  and  Priv.  Prop.  * 

^^'^"land**"  *"**  ^"^  }  24,271,758^  f  3,679,500,000 

^"^'ifE^^'"'^''}      247,701/     ^'^^l      27,115,094 

North  Amer.  Colonies         911,229  )  1  Qon  nnn  5       62,1 00,466 
West  Indies  .        .  733,617 )  ^'J""*"""  \     131,052,424 

(M^Stfvirddylon)}   ^'^^'^^  ^3,000  27,509,781 

Africa   .        •        .             154,046  91,000  6,444,398 

Australia  .        .                    39,686  1,496,000  2,685,000 

East  Indies  .        .         89,577,206  826,650  1,611,077,354 

116,969,978    4,467,698    6,547,484,617 

I         t      ■  #   . 

In  the  above  enumeration,  neither  the  kingdcmi .  of  HaBoy^r 
nor  the  Ionian  Republic  is  included.    The  latter  is,  to  all  intents 


*  These  are  distinguished  in  the  Table. 
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and  purposes,  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  in 
form  an  independent  State,  under  the  protection  of  '  the  King 
*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.**  The 
population  is  estimated  at  208,100  inhabitants.  That  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  is  underrated,  as  is  that  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  and  Au^ralia.  India  aUo,  including  the 
dependent  and  tributary  States,  contains  more  nearly  120  than 
90  millions.  We  have  elsewhere  set  down  the  total  aggregate  in 
round  numbers  at  150,000,000,  which  we  believe  to  be  within 
the  truth  *.  The  estimate  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  British 
empire,  which  is  the  same  as  Balbi's,  makes  it  conriderably  larger 
than  the  Chinese  empire,  two  thirds  the  extent  of  the  Russian, 
and  almost  three  times  as  vast  as  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  which  it 
very  far  exceeds  in  populousness.  In  point  of  substantial  wealth 
and  moral  supremacy,  the  British  dominion  le^'fres  the  boasted 
empires  of  antiquity  immeasureably  behind. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  general  Statistical 
Table,  is  the  comparative  view  it  exhibits  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  and  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  annually  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  respective  colonies.  We  shall  merely  give 
those  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Value  of  Produce.         Imports  into  the    Exports  from  the 

United  Kingdom.    United  Kingdom. 

West  Indies      .        .     22,496,672       9,087,914     5,521,169 
Mauritius  and  Ceylon      4,291,332  654,666        372,026 

East  Indies       .         .  313,200,000       6,218,284     4,100,264 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  East 
Indies  is  fourteen  times  that  of  the  West  Indies,  this  country  im- 
ports only  two  thirds  as  much  in  value  from  her  Indian  posses- 
sions,, that  she  does  &om  her  sugar  colonies  in  the  Western  he- 
misphere. If  this  circumstance  may  be  thought,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  West  India  trade,  it  shews 
at  the  same  time,  how  much  the  prosperity  of  India  has  been  sa- 
crifioed  to  it.  Upon  the  subject  of  opening  the  trade  to  India 
entirely,  Mr.  Petarer  has  the  following  remarks. 

'  Would  these  beneficial  results '  (those  which  have  followed  the 
partial  opening  of  the  trade  to  British  subjects  in  1813)  ^  continue 
th^ir  pok^ess^  if  the  trade  was  quiie  opened  to  the  British  nation  ? 
— Ought  the  British  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  buy  lands,  employ  their 
capital,  and  act  as  the  subjects  of  other  nations  do,  in  India  ?  Upon 
the  d^aion  of  these  questions  depends  the  happiness  or  misfortune, 
the  prosperity  or  distress,  of  millions  of  British  European  and  Indian 
subjects.     It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  party  who  think  "  that 


*  See  Eclect.  Rev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  iv.  p.  493. 
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this  measure  would  be  productive  of  more  mischief  than  good,"  that 
the  application  of  British  capital,  activity,  and  industry,  to  Indian 
agriculture,  deficient  as  it  is  in  every  respect,  but  especially  in  means, 
would  produce  the  most  wonderful  results.  The  cultivation  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  above  all,  cotton,  might  be  increased  ad  infinitum. 
All  men  conversant  with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of 
India  agree  as  to  their  willing  disposition,  and  the  absence  of  all  jea- 
lousy towards  the  Europeans,  ofi  these  points :  all  parties  allow,  that 
the  soil  of  India,  its  extent,  variety  of  climate,  and  fertility,  are  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  these  productions.  Now,  after 
reflecting  how  often  the  production  and  supply  of  particular  articles 
has,  in  a  short  period,  passed  from  one  nation  to  another, — after  re- 
membering how  the  present  of  a  few  Merino  sheep,  injudiciously  made 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  threw  Spanish  wool  out 
of  the  English  market, — and  considering  how  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
passed  from  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  North  Americans,  and  how 
the  Spanish  American  indigo  was  superseded  by  its  immense  produc-  ' 
tion  in  India,  and  this  by  a  very  limited  number  of  industrious  Bri- 
tish individuals,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,— one  is  really  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  the  same  results  should  not  ensue  with  regard  to  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  particularly,  why  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  are  of 
easier  cultivation,  and  require  less  skill  than  indigo,  could  not  be 
brought  to  supersede  the  two  staple  exports  of  North  America; 
thereby  saving  Hve  millions  a  year,  which  we  now  pay  for  the  last  ar- 
ticle alone,  and  imposing,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  check  upon  Ame- 
rican tariffs.  One  cannot  but  think,  that  England  would  derive  great 
advantages  by  opening  her  trade  to  India,  and  encouraging  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  there ;  besides  increasing  the  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  above  all,  the  shipping,  of  her  own  subjects.' 

pp.  443,  444 

After  exposing  the  mistaken  and  narrow  policy,  as  well  as  gross 
mismanagement  of  the  fiscal  administration,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  greater  advancement  of  India  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, by  impairing  the  very  sources  of  production, — the  Author 
concludes  the  Section  with  expressing  his  regret,  *  that,  for  the 
'  sake  of  the  general  commerce  and  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
*  the  happiness  of  mankind,  England  does  not  direct  a  part  of 
'  her  force,  a  part  of  her  immense  power  in  India,  towards 
'  China/ 

^  For  the  first  mercantile  nation  to  suffer  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  world,  with  a  territory  of  1,372,41 0  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  155,000,000,  to  be  almost  hermetically  closed  against  the  rest ; 
to  endure  daily  insults  from  an  infamous  despotical  government,  one 
of  whose  maxims  is  to  despise  foreigners  and  trade,  and  which  does 
not  possess  a  shade  of  power  capable  of  facing  the  mighty  combined 
naval  and  military  superiority  of  the  British,  is  certainly  quite  un- 
pardcmable  and  unwarrantable,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  British 
nation.'     p.  453. 
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But  let  us  now  look  back  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  im- 
mense commercial  empire.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  public  revenue  of  England  was  about  400,000/.  In 
the  reigns  of  his  successors,  it  sank  as  low  as  100,000/.  Henry 
y  II.  raised  it  again  to  400,000/.;  and  his  son,  by  means  suffi- 
ciently notorious,  doubled  it.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  had 
risen  to  nearly  900,000/.  In  that  of  James  II.,  it  was  upwards 
of  two  millions.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  it  was  6,762,643/. 
In  1760,  when  George  III.,  acceded  to  the  throne,  it  was 
15,372,971/-     During  his  reign,  it  was  raised  by  the  extreme 

Sressure  of  taxation  as  high  as  77  millions ;  and  the  total  expen- 
iture  in  the  same  year  (1816),  including  the  sinking  fund  of 
13,500,000/.,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  1 30,305,958/.  In 
179^>  ^h®  total  expenditure  was  under  23,000,000/.  In  some  re- 
cent years,  the  excise  has  produced  more  than  all  the  revenue  of 
France;  the  customs,  in  the  last  year,  yielded  more  than  the 
united  revenues  of  Russia  and  Holland ;  the  stamps,  only  a  mil- 
lion less  than  all  the  public  income  of  Prussia ;  and  the  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  a  sum  equal  to  the  income  of  Spain !  From  such 
humble  beginnings  has  the  public  revenue  of  this  country  been 
augmented  to  its  present  oppressive  magnitude.  '  The  first 
^  grant  in  money,  amounting  to  50,000/.,  was  voted  by  Parliament 

*  for  the  expedition  of  Poictiers ;  while  for  those  (contests)  which 

*  ended  at  Waterloo,  above  7^0  millions  were  granted !  **  And 
how  granted  ?  By  drafts  upon  Posterity  and  Co.,  to  that  amount; 
in  other  words,  by  the  creation  of  the  National  Debt. 

•  The  amount  of  a  public  revenue  derived  from  taxation,  is  a 
criterion  of  national  wealth,  so  far  as  that  taxation  indicates  the 
extent  of  its  foreign  commerce  and  the  consumption  of  articles  of 
luxury,  and  provided  that  it  does  not  press  upon  the  springs  of 
industry.  But,  pushed  to  excess,  it  obviously  becomes  a  symptom 
of  distress,  instead  of  a  sign  of  wealth.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  could  have  sustained  the  burdens  which  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure occasioned  by  impolitic  and  destructive  wars  have  en- 
tailed upon  Great  Britain ;  and  the  amount  of  taxation  indicates, 
therefore,  the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the 
astonishing  elasticity  of  public  credit.  But,  although  its  Govern- 
ment's being  able  to  raise  so  much  larger  a  revenue  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  is  a  proof  of  the  national  wealth,  that  wealth 
would  obviously  be  greater,  if  the  taxation  were  reduced,  and  the 
public  revenue  lessened  by  one  half. 

The  average  revenue  produced  by  taxation  in  the  three  years 
ending  in  1832,  was  about  54  millions ;  of  which  28  millions 
(nearly  one  half)  are  applied  to  the  interest  of  the  debt.  The 
expenditure  required  by  the  standing  military  and  naval  force,  is 
about  15  millions ;  for  courts  of  justice,  &g.,  less  than  one  million; 
dvil  government  and  diplomacy,  under  2  millions;   bounties^ 
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public  works,  and  miscellaneous  services;  3  millions  and  a  half; ^* 
expenses  of  collection,  3  millions.  But  for  the  sum  required  ^Itf 
meet  the  charges  of  the  debt,  the  total  civil  expenditure  of  the  " 
State  would  not  be  much  above  8  millions,  including  the  expense  - 
of  collection;  and  the  army  and  navy  might  be  safely  reduced,  > 
should  peace  continue,  and  West  India  slavery  be  abolished,  to^.. 
perhaps,  12  millions.  A  revenue  of  20  millions,  therefore^  would  i 
be  adequate  to  meet  all  the  natural  demands  upon  the  puUid^- 
treasury.  ^  "^ 

In  what  mode  is  this  income  raised  ?     The  customs'  and-  ex.^ 
cise  have  of  late  years  amounted  to  between  35  and  40  miilionst 
the  stamp  duties  to  7  ii^ilhons;  the  assessed  and  land  taxes  to 
rathdr  more  than  5   millions;  the  post  office  and  other  smalt ; 
revenues  to  3  millions.     Were  there  no  debt,  the  land-tax,  post-;'* 
office,  and  miscellaneous  revenues  would  cover  half  the  civil  ex-  , 
penditure ;  leaving  only  about  16  millions  to  be  raised  by  customs  ! 
and  excise,  instead  of  35  or  40,  if  all  the  stamp  duties  and  assess- >. 
ed  taxes  were  repealed.     The  latter,  with  nearly  two  thirds  of  r 
the  customs  and  excise,  are  swallowed  up  by  the  interest  of  the  t 
national  mortgage.     Now  of  this  immense  sum  of  40  millions^;., 
neiarly  the  whole  is  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  the  necessariei^* 
of  life ;  upon  food,  coals,  malt,  sugar,  dress,  household  artfcles,  *■ 
raw  produce,  and  the  raw  materials  of  manu&ctures.     The  in—' 
jurious  consequences  of  this  excessive  pressure  of  taxation  axe 

strongly  depicted  by  Mr.  Pebrer. 

".I  . »j ■  f 
> .  ^*  • ' 

<.By  sufik  taxes  the  productive  classes  of  the  state  are  overloaded;  > 
the  poorer  people^  with  less  means,  contribute  a  greater  share  Jthan  the 
wealUiy.     But  this  is  not  the  worst:  by  such  measures  the  primai^y; 
sourjce  of  produce^  labour,  is  injured ;  the  elements  influencing  wage^ ,. 
as  fpod^  household  expenses^  &c.  are  raised;  and  consequently,  those^:. 
elements^  into  which  all  manufactures  are  resolved^  must  be  elevjated 'J 
in  proportion.     Maniifactures  increasing  in  price,  sales  must  diminis'^ 
in  the  same  ratio  t  and,  to  increase  the  evil,  we  possess  no  control  over 
foreign  improvements,  and  our  home  markets  are  extremely  limited,  ih""^* 
proportion  to  our  daily  increasing  productive  powers. 

'•'  But  it  is  contended,  that  "  this  mode  of  taxation,  being  circuitonii  ' 
and  indirect,  does  not  produce  the  bane^  effects  on  manufactures 
which  are  imagined."  Tins  doctrine,  as  will  be  presently  shewn,  ruined, 
a  great  mannfacturing  nation ;  but  to  exhibit  its  fallacy  and  absurdity  . 
at  onoej  let  us.  suppose  a  direct  tax  of  five  shillings  a  yard  imposecL 
upon  cloth — undoubtedly  cloth  would  not  meet  with  buyers  in  t^ot  •, 
foreign,  market :  but  the  result  must  be  the  same,  if  the  yard  of  clotK  . 
become  five  shillings  dearer  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  •■ 
ai)d  the  high  price  of  the  materials  constituting  it.     To  expect  any 
other  result  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

'  But  if  labour  is  affected  by  these  imposts  acting  directly  upon  it,  ' 
how  much  more  will  it  be  crippled,  when,  to  that  pressure,  is  added 
the  combination  of  a  host  of  indirect  taxes  ?     For  when  labour  is  thiii*  • 
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greatly  depressed^  the  other  two  sources  of  production  being  intittiately 
eemiected  with  it,  and  possessing  a  reciprocal  action  amongst  them- 
wdvesj  must  be  exceedingly  injured.  CapUal,  that  agent  of  production, 
whoae  <»dy  country  is  '< higher  interest*',  will  be  effected  first:  not 
beii^  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  interest,  it  must  flow  to  more  bene- 
fidaf  channels,  it  must  alAndon  this  country  for  a  more  favourable 
region,  or  it  must  lie  idle.  Ricardo  himself,  struggling  to  maintain 
tiiat  the  high  prices  of  commodities  occasioned  by  taxation  are  no  dis- 
adyantage  to  this  country,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  for 
lie  adds,  that  ''  the  interest  of  the  contributcHrs  is,  to  withdraw  their 
ahoulders  from  the  burden^  and  to  remove  themselves  and  their  capital 
from  the  ooontry".  A  loss  of  population,  then,  as  well  as  of  capital, 
will  be  the  result ;  while,  by  this  twofold  combination,  land,  the  third 
source  of  production,  will  be  more  seriously  and  effectively  injured, 
fiut  these  baneful  effects  will  be  more  considerably  felt  in  a  country  of 
limited  extent  like  England,  where,  while  the  population  is  increasing, 
the  fertility  of  the  sou  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  for  that  very  reason 
requires  lower  wages  and  an  increased  capital.  The  greatest  pressure, 
therefore,  wOl  fall  upon  the  land.  Thus,  by  a  chain  of  evils  so  in« 
tnnately  connected,  the  three  principal  springs  of  production  will  be 
injured,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  centuries  of  industry  will  dis- 
appear in  a  short  period.  Such  has  actually  been  the  awfiil  but  unin- 
terrupted march,  even  in  nations  which  possessed  a  more  extensive  and 
more  fertile  soil,  and  were  far  from  being  in  the  artificial  situation  in 
which  England  is  at  present  placed.'    pp.  482 — 484. 

The  amount  raised  by  Government  taxes,  it  must  be  recollected, 
finrms  but  a  part  of  the  national  burdens.  The  poor-rates  amount 
to  upwards  ot  8  millions ;  besides  which,  there  are  other  local 
imposts  and  the  church-rate.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  poor-rates  is  employed  to  pay  wages ;  and  a 
▼eiy  large  proportion  is  consumed  in  law  charges.  By  a  proper 
administration  of  the  fund  and  a  better  law  of  settlement,  the 
rate  might  be  reduced  at  least  one  half.  Mr.  Pebrer  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  the  pressure  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  fall  of  prices  since  the  Restriction 
Act.  This  is  true ;  but  when  he  adds,  upon  the  authority  of 
*  many  well-informed  writers  **  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  every 
1/.  levied  in  taxation,  followed  through  all  the  successive  stages 
and  chain  of  operations,  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  public  of 
thrice  or  even  six  times  that  amount,  pressing  with  that  accumu- 
lated weight  upon  the  sources  of  production,  we  must  think, 
that  be  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  At  all 
events,  the  theory  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  argument. 
The  pressure  of  taxation,  the  Author  seems  to  forget,  depends 
not  simply  upon  the  amount  raised,  but  upon  the  proportion 
which  that  amount  bears  to  the  productive  powers  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country, — ^upon  the  equality  with  which  that 
pressure  is  distributed,  sa  as  to  prevent  its  weight  from  in- 
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juriously  crippling  any  particular  species  of  production, — and  upotr 
thb  degree  in  which  taxation  enters,  as  an  element  of  price,  int6 
the  cost  of  necessaries.  When  Mr.  Pebrer  states,  that  it  was  Ji 
pressure  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation 
in  this  country,  which  occasioned  the  downfal  of  those  once 
flourishing  commerdal  and  manufacturing  nations,  Spain  and 
Holland,  he  assumes  that  which  he  has  to  prove.  In  short,  we 
cannot  but  think,  that  he  greatly  overrates  the  prejudicial  efi^ectiB 
of  taxation ;  while  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  a  corn-law,  so  far 
as  it  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  con« 
sequently  to  affect  every  other,  must  have  all  the  injurious  cott^ 
seouences  which  he  ascribes  to  excessive  taxation. 

But  we  are  touching  upon  points  which  do  not  fairly  come 
within  our  notice  at  present.  Without  denying,  what  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny,  that  the  country  generally  would  be  greatly 
relieved  and  benefited  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  or  a  diminution  of 
the  public  burdens,  we  can  by  no  means  think  that  the  public  re- 
venues of  England  are  carried  to  the  utmost  height  of  which  th^ 
are  capalde  without  destroying  industry.  There  would  seem  to 
be  some  truth  in  Mirabeau's  remark,  '  that  there  is  an  uncertainty 
^in  every  thing  which  concerns  taxation,  which  is  too  dark  fiir 
'  the  aeutest  genius  to  clear  up.**  *  He  goes  too  far  in  denying 
that  any  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  people  ruined  by  taxes. 
Yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  taxation  ever  proved  ruin- 
ous by  its  simple  amount.  Bad  fiscal  laws,  partial  and  oppressive 
imposts,  and,  itiote  than  all,  financial  embarrassments,  have  been 
the  true  cause  of  the  calamities  that  have  shaken  states  to  tfaeit 
foundation. 

Mr.  Pebrer  will  be  thought  to  have  made  an  important  conces- 
sion, when,  in  defending  his  plan  for  paying  off  500,000,000/.  of 
the  national  debt  by  a  general  assessment  of  9^.  4df.  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  private  property  and  capital  in  the  empire,  he  thus  meets 
the  objection,  *  Why  not  pay  off  the  whole  ? ' 

*  A  very  small  National  Debt  is  -fiat  injurious  to  a  great  nation  :  it 
places  her  in  a  situation  to  borrow^  should  she  require  it>  cheaper  and 
with  better  credit.  A  small  debt  can  affect  the  primary  sources  <of 
production  but  lightly.... In  a  country  like  Great  Britain^  where  cha- 
ritable institutions^  corporations,  benefit  societies,  schools,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
sb  numerous,  and  the  amount  of  property  litigated  is  so  immense,  a 
place  of  deposit  for  their  funds,  legacies,  &c.,  is  absolutely  necessaifif^ 
titers  tiispecially  in  the  present  constitution  of  society.'    pp.  532—3.  •> 

The  present  funded  debt  was,  on  the  5th  of  January,  183^ 
783^679234/.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war,  it  was  only  233,733,609/.  So  that  the  whole  suiA 
(and  more  than  that)  which  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to  get  rid 


♦  Eel.  Rev.,  Jan.  1833,  p.  75. 
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^i  to  save  the  country  from  ruin,  has  been  added  to  the  National 
D^bt,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Pitt,  *  the  heaven-bom  minister,'  since  1790. 
The  American  war,  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  expensive  in 
vhich  this  country  was  ever  involved  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  mo- 
narch and  the  folly  of  his  ministers,  had  previously  added  to  the 
ddbt  in  seven  years,  102,541,819^.  The  whole  increase  of  thedebt 
dvring  the  reign  of  George  III.,  was  upwards  of  700,000,000/. ! 
The&Uowing  is  the  state  of  the  debt  at  different  periods. 

Prin'dpal.  iDterest. 

Debt  at  the  Revolution  of  1688 664,263  39,856 

accession  of  George  II 52,092,236        2,217,651 

Pelcrof  176^  ''^^^^} 146,682,844       4,840,821 

-^ the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  528,839,277     20,428,488 

Paris  in  181 6.... 864,822,441      41,225,257 

The  facility  with  which  this  debt  was  so  rapidly  created,  is  one 
df  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history ;  and  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  the  fact,  is  the  machinery  which  the  loan  system  has 
called  into  play  and  raised  to  its  present  importance.  The  prin^ 
i&pal  instruments  in  raising  this  enormous  sum  were,  the  Bank 
and  the  Stock  Exchange.  Of  these  two  great  rival  corporations, 
Mr.  Pebrer  has  introduced  a  brief  historical  notice.  The  history 
of  the  Bank  is  generally  known  ;  but  that  of  the  other  engine  of 
the  National  Debt  is  shrouded  in  greater  obscurity.  It  was  about 
the  year  I7OO,  that  the  Stock  Exchange  folk,  becoming  too  nu- 
merous, and  encumbering  too  much  the  Bank  offices,  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  a  larger  place  for  their  meetings,  and  transferred 
.  *'the  centre  of  jobbing  to  the  kingdom  of  Change  Alley.'  Not- 
withstanding the  attacks  made  upon  the  corporation,  and  the 
vatiouiB  acts  passed  to  check  its  operations,  the  frequenters  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  continually  increased  in  number :  but  *  this 
^  powerful  engine  remained  in  a  humble  state,  till  the  immense 
/  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  in  1802  required  a 
'*  proportionably  greater  support.  Forty-nine  millions  were  bor- 
^  rowed  in  that  extraordinary  yean 

'It  was  already  high  time  that  the  submissive  but  powerful  sup- 
:porters  of  operations  uf  such  magnitude  and  importance^  should  leave 
that  obscure  place^  and  get  rid  of  such  clumsy  and  wretched  arrange- 
ments. Accur  Jingly>  in  this  very  year,  the  leading  men  came  forward^ 
^tered  into  a  subscription,  and  erected  the  present  building  of  the 
Stock  {Exchange ;  appointed  trustees  and  managers,  and  a  select  com- 
mittee of  thirty ;  and  formed  a  regular  corporation  and  monopoly. 
They  declared,  "  that  the  Committee  for  general  purposes  shall  admit 
such  persons  (whether  proprietors  or  not)  as  they  shall  think  proper^  to 
attend  or  frequent  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  transacting  therein  the 
biuiuess  of  a  stock  broker  or  jobber^  &c.,  at  the  price  which,  for  the 
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tiDM  b^Bg^  shall  have  beeniix<»l  bjr  the  trustees  and  nanagers  for  well 
admission."  (Deed  of  settlement,  sec.  37.)  And,  following  the^ehaiv 
jter  of  the.  Bank  in  all  its  bearings,  they  appointed  officers,  &c. .;  using 
the  w^rd  chairman  instead  of  governor ;  deputy  chairman  instead  iS 
deputy  governor ;  and,  instead  of  direction,  committee  £or  general  pur* 
poses>  of  whom  '*  seven  are  t^  be  a  quorum,  and  to  have  t^  sole  mor 
nagement,  regulation,  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  undertaking, 
except  the  treasureridup  thereof,  and  the  management  and  directiotn.of 
the  buildings/'  { Deea  of  settlement,  sec.  9.)  ''  The  chairman  shall 
have  a  casting  vote"  (sec,  11)  :  and  "  the  secretary  shall  hold  his  o£- 
'fice  during  the  pleasure  uf  the  committee."  it  is  true,  the  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman  do  not  take  the  oath  after  their  election,  that  the 
governor  and  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  do,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
"  do  promise  and  swear,  that  they  will  do  the  utmost  in  their  powet, 
and  bi/  all  lawful  ways  and  means  endeavour,  to  support  and  maintain 
the  body  politic  and  fellowship  of  the  government  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (Stock  Exchange  !)  and  the  liberties  and  privileges 
thereof,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  the  said  office,  they  will  faitl»- 
fully  and  honestly  demean  themselves,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
skill  and  understanding,  so  help  them  God"  (see  the  original  charter  of 
the  Bank)  ;  but  this  corporation  is  invested  with  the  power  of  enact- 
ing *^  Rules,  Orders,  and  Bye- Laws,"  more  imperative,  strong,  and 
exclusive,  than  those  of  the  Bank  itself.' 

'  The  ceremonial  performed  at  the  installation  of  a  chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  or  even  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  certainly  not 
more  impressive,  nor  the  act  of  the  accolade  itself  so  awful,  as  the 
admission  of  a  member  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

'  But  however  laughable  and  ridiculous  all  this  may  appear  to  un- 
reflecting minds,  it  is  by  this  means,  by  ''  the  deed  of  settlement," 
and  by  its  "  regulations  and  bye- laws,"  that  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
become  a  more  politic,  exclusive,  and  corporate  body,  than  the  Bank  of 
England,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  a  charter,  or  the  odium  of 
possessing  one.  Its  power,  consequently,  received  a  greater  impulse  ; 
and  in  spite  of  public  opinion^  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of 
its  members,  the  Grovernment  began  to  treat  that  body  "with  some  little 
consideration :  they  even  ventured  to  mention  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  obtain  degree  of  respect ;  the  com- 
missioner for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was  sent  into  the 
house  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  the  Bank,  the  moment  they  re- 
ceived an  order  to  enter  into  any  financial  operation  with  the  Govwn- 
ment,  sent  a  message  to  that  corporation,  giving  the  fiill  particulars 
of  it.  ■     ^ 

*  How  much  this  body  politic,  after  it  received  its  organixatto*^ 
aided  the  operations  of  the  Bank,  combined  with  those  of  the  Oovern- 
menty  is  shewn  by  the  immense  debt  annually  created  from  1802  tiM 
the  peace  ^  Paris.  The  facts  speak  for  themsdves.  The  activity,  th« 
exertions,  the  contrivance,  the  Bllurements,  displayed  by  its  7^ 
members  towards  all  classes  of  society^  to  induce  them  to  part  vnth 
riieir  money*  cwot  onhr  be  judged  of  by  the  magnitude  of  the  operationat 
and  ^  the  ^ueoess  which  attended  them.  They  evidently  prevailed  in 
fidisifying.  that  elegaat'>e)%e -of  Juvmal^^^ -^quando  major  avi^iliaB 
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^tttit  fetiltut?''  fi^r  in  thesieepodis  tkfti^at^on  Wad  still  ttidre'fergdy 
<ltdted."  "■  /  ^''^ 

it'^^^The  power  of  the  coipoiration  at  tbe  peace,  therefore,  WaarV^ry  cw*- 
^d^ble:  but  the  operations  of  the  Govern tnent  and  the  Bank  havviig 
tMmparativelj  ceasecl  since  that  period,  the  power  of  that  body  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  have  decreased  also.  This  however  was  not 
the  case.  An  immense  and  boundless  field  was  opened  to  the  establish- 
"taent,  by  the  new  system  of  rentes  and  borrowing  adopted  by  the  otfn- 
tinental  powers.  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  who  had  nev^ 
before  travelled  further  than  from  their  lodgings  to  Sweeting's  Alley 
Hfr  the  new  '  House,'  ran,  with  perfect  ease,  the  extraordinary  distance 
ft^xA  London  to  Paris,  and  from  Petersbuigh  to  Madrid.  The  Frto^ 
rentes,  and  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portugue8e>  and 
Fbyais  bonds,  were  as  easily  sold  in  London,  as  consols  or  omnium 
berore  the  peace.  Their  security,  stability,  and  the  certain  payment  of 
the  dividends,  were  most  positively  assured  and  guaranteed^' -by  the 
most  clever  and  influential  members.  John  Bull  was  led  W  b^n^^fe, 
that  McGregor's  faith  was  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  £ngland>  and  tkiat 
Great  Britam  was  nothing  compared  to  the  unbounded  and  produdtitf^ 
territory  of  the  '^  kingdom  of  mosquitos."  It  is  not  sttrpdsing  thdt, 
#ith  such  assurances,  the  most  cautious  of  the  John  Bull  tribe  preferred 
the  large  annual  interest  of  the  Cacique,  to  the  small  one  which  the 
British  funds  yield.  Thus  the  enormous  sum  of  72,694,571  L  wais 
iibjrrowed  by  foreign  powers,  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  seven 
ytXkTs  (1822  to  1829),  through  the  agency  and  mfltienoe  of  this  pow^i^- 
ittlbody!!' 

'  By  these  simple  and  unobtrusive  measures  has  the  power  of  thiis 
ocHporation  reached  its  present  height.  Its  members  have  not:  only 
become  the  exclusive  masters  of  the  British  market,  but  have  acquired 
the  immense  power  of  directly  controlling  and  regulating  the  funds 
and  money  markets  of  all  Europe.  No  financial  operation  whatever 
can  be  safely  undertaken  in  any  of  those  markets,  without  consulting 
and  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  ''  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change.*' The  agents  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  surpassed  their 
principals :  they  really  possess  fisir  greater  power  than  their  masters. 
A  mere  decision  of  a  committee  composed  of  individuals  unknown  be* 
ycmd  their  own  immediate  circle,  is  more  powerful,  and  will  produce  more 
efiTects  in  r^ard  to  any  loan  or  financial  measure,  than  cdl  the  laws  ef 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  put  together.  Facts  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  and  woe  to  the 
-pLans  of  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  French .  ministers,  unless 
they  take  proper  measures  to  combine  with  the  influential  men  of  the 
Snglish  Stock  Exchange.  The  unaccountable  awkwardness  of  the 
ISIpuiish  ministers  in  neglecting  this  necessary  precaution,  has  rendered 
iae  <hisdit  of  Spain  the  lowest  in  the  world :  ner  funds  are  twenty^ 
ei^t  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  Pope  himself  I  Those  who  are 
itt  present  confidently  asserting,  that  Don  Miguel  will  be  confinaed  on 
ilii0'thixme  of  Portugal  by  the  produce  of  a  loan  raised  here,  or  in  any 
iMffket  in  Europe,  are  but  tittle  acquainted  with  t^-  cmistynctiiMi; 
^liiaidiiBery>  and  influence  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They 
<M|^*toin»uanbery  that  the  loan  of  Don  Pedro  was^  in  lihe  Jrst  m>» 
stance^  rejected ;  and  that  the  emperor  might  be  still  under  the  re* 
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freshing  shades  of  the  orange-trees  of  the  Azores,  had  Bot  another 
party,  either  forming  a  part  oSf  the  committee,  or  enjoying  its  special 
&vour,  brought  forward  and  contracted  that  very  loan  (or  a  similar 
one)  which  had  been  so  solemnly  disapproved. 

'  But  the  power  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  limited  to  Europe : 
the  New  World  has  experienced  its  wonderful  eJSTects.  The  boundless 
Pampas,  the  colossal  Cimborazo,  and  the  deepest  caverns  of  Gua* 
naxuato,  have  equally  felt  the  effects  of  its  magical  power :  the  armies 
of  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  O'Higgins,  were  clothed,  armed,  and  ac- 
coutred by  its  exertions ;  and  to  it  the  Spanish  Americans  are  indebted 
both  for  their  independence  and  their  perpetual  anarchy.  It  is  un<- 
questionably  true  that,  without  its  interference,  without  its  unrcmit* 
ting  toils  and  efforts,  England  never  would  have  sent  to  those  remote 
and  wild  regions,  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
exclusive  of  the  large  sums  sent  on  account  of  the  mining  companies* 

'  The  importance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  somewhat  declined 
since  the  failure  of  its  gigantic  operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  At* 
lantic ;  and  since  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  public  on  that 
occasion,  it  has  been  less  attended ;  the  number  of  its  members  being 
reduced,  at  one  time,  as  low  as  400 :  at  present,  their  number  is  about 
600.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  all  their  vicissitudes,  the 
Israelite  nation  has  maintained  its  original  ascendancy  in  this  branch  *  ; 
and  that  very  few  (comparatively  speaking)  of  that  (»dumniated  people 
have  dishonoured  their  engagements.  But  the  Stock  Exchange  still 
preserves  its  immense  power  without  any  essential  diminution,  and.  its 
engrossing  monopoly  without  the  least  encroachment.  The  contrivers 
And  managers  of  this  association,  infinitely  superior  in  skill  and  Jesu- 
itical combination  to  those  of  the  Bank  itself,  have  secured  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  extensive  privileges  of  a  political  corporate  monopoly, 
without  contributing  in  the  least  towards  the  expenses  of  the  state  for 
these  (in  reality)  exclusive  advantages.'    pp.  215 — ^226. 

By  such  means  has  a  power  been  created,  which  governs  all  the 
commercial  movements  and  transactions  of  the  world.  The  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  is  admitted  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate regulator  of  thpse  operations ;  and  the  greater  part  of  thp 
produce  of  the  American  mines,  arriving  in  this  country,  passes 
through  the  Bank  of  England.  \, 


*  Many  of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam^  '  following  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  towards  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  kings,  accompanied  the 
army  of  King  William  when  he  came  to  this  country  '....'The  great 
and  weaUhy  Jew,  Medina,  was  to  be  seen  accompanying  the  great 
English  heroy  Marlborough  in  his  campaigns ;  alluring  his  avaxice  and 
bcibing  his  partiality  with  a  pension  of  6000/.  a  year.  This  great  mo<- 
nieid  man  of  the  time  was  to  be  seen  getting  thousands  on  the  Stock 
Exjchange,  by  sending  quicker  advices  of  the  battles  of  Ramilies^  Ou* 
denarde,  Majplaquety  and  Blenheim ;  just  as  has  been  effected  in  our 
time^  by  early  intelligence  of  those  cf  Talavera^  SalamanoG^  yUUah^ 
and  Waterloo.-    (pp.  212—213.) 
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■  '  Thus>  an  enormous  deposit  of  precious  metals  is  formed^  and  eren* 
tiiallj  becomes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  directors :  they  may,  at 
their  pleasure,  open  or  shut  the  flood«gates  of  this  immense  rsservoir. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  person,  who,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  will 
draw  from  it  and  spread  over  the  world  885,000/, !  (Table  XV.  Part 
II.,)->-a  sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  all  the 
American  mines.  Rothschild  —that  wonderful  man^  whose  individual 
fii^ancial  operations  are  unprecedented,  and  whose  power  is  unknown 
even  to  himself,  entirely  confirms  this  assertion,  when  in  his  straight- 
fiirward  evidence  he  says^  that  "  not  only  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
world  will  tend  to  come  here,  but  that  all  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  the  globe  are  balanced  in  this  emporium*" 

*  Thus  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  power  of  this  establishment  ex- 
tends, not  only  over  the  government  and  over  all  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  the  globe,  but  even  to  all  the  foundations  of  society  itself. 
Whether  this  colossal  power  should  be  contained  in  the  hands  of  twen- 
ty-four private  individuals,  is  the  most  important  of  all  questions ;  a 
question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  world;  but  a  question  out 
of  the  pale  of  this  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  an 
individual  to  attempt  the  decision  of  such  a  point,  when  one  lof  the 
most  enlightened  committees,  after  having  put  5978  questions  to,  and 
elicited  an  equal  number  of  answers  from,  twenty- four  practical  and 
clever  men,  solemnly  declared,  that  "  it  was  not  justified  in  giving  a 
decided  opinion '"     pp.197 — 8. 

Mr.  Pebrer  unequivocally  charged  upon  the  Bank,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1 826,  the  oecasioDing  of  the  mercantile  dis- 
tress and  panic  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  he  now  adduces  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Rothschild  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter,  as  justifying  his  representation.  By  what  means  the  re- 
currence of  such  fatal  mismanagement  can  be  efiectually  guarded 
against,  forms  the  most  important  problem  that  can  occupy  pixb- 
lie  attention.  No  other  merely  political  consideration  is  of  equail 
moment* 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  somewhat  desultory  notice 
-of  the  contents  of  this  important  volume.  The  Author  concludes 
his  seccnd  Part,  in  which  he  traces  the  oidgin  and  progress  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  Funding  System,  with  tUe  following  re- 
marics. 

'  It  appears,  then,  that  this  enormous  debt  has  been  chiefly  raised  by 
mHUW  m  daie  Bank  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  aided  by  the  delusion  of 
At  sinking  fund ;  and  that  it  has  been  principally  expended  in  wars, 
maatoC  tibem  undertaken  against  the  true  interests  of  a  maritiih0, 
.napu&cluring,  and  commercial  nation  like  England,— a  nation  whofle 
faifipy  tfvpogxaphical  situation  renders  her  entirely  independent  of  een- 
tinental  broils  and  quarrels.  Its  amount  has  been  immensely 'increased 
in  time  of.  war ;  while  the  reductions  effected  in  time  oi  peace  have 
beim  exceedin^^  limited.  In  the  first  |)eviod  of  peaee,  of  twelve  years' 
diuration^  ten  miUions  were  reduced ;  in  the  second,  which  lasted  -ten 
yes|F%  ioily  four  millions  and  a  half;  and  in  the  last  and  longest^  ex<* 
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ceeding  fifteen  years^  the  amount  of  the  redaction  has  been  so  triflings 
that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  When  we  consider  the  very  incoosi^ 
derable  reduction  effected  during  so  protracted  an  interval  of  peace 
with  all  our  immense  recources  and  increasing  revenue^  the  most  alarm- 
ing considerations  naturally  arise  for  the  time  to  come/  pp.  242 — 243. 

In  fact,  the  more  the  debt  is  augmented,  the  less  practicable  it 
becomes  to  raise  a  surplus  revenue  applicable  to  reducing  it^ 
since  a  larger  sum  is  required  to  meet  the  interest  upon  the  debt. 
But  those  financiers  who  raised  these  immense  loans,  could  never  con- 
template their  being  liquidated.  Viewing  the  artificial  capital  thus 
created  as  so  much  substantial  property,  and  identifying  public  cre^ 
dit  with  national  wealth,  they  could  never  have  deemed  it  desira- 
ble that  that  quasi  property  should  be  extinguished,  with  all  its 
real  or  supposed  benefits.  Nor  is  it  the  interest  of  the  lender, 
that  it  should  be  repaid.  The  matter  lies  then  completely  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower. 

But  is  the  National  Debt  a  benefit  to  the  country,  or  is  it 
purely  a  burden  ?  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to  an- 
swer this  question  by  putting  another :  Is  it  ever  deemed  an  ad- 
vantage to  an  individual  to  be  in  debt,  and  to  have  contracted  a 
debt  which  he  has  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  discharge  ?  The 
debt  of  an  individual  cannot,  however,  present  a  parallel  case. 
Yet,  we  could  imagine  circumstances  under  which  it  might  turn 
to  a  person'^s  advantage  to  borrow  money  on  similar  terms.  So 
long  as  a  capitalist'^s  credit  stands  high,  his  borrowing  is  but  the 
sign  of  the  extension  of  his  transactions.  But  when  it  is  recol- 
lected for  what  purpose  these  public  loans  were  raised, — to  be  lar- 
vished  in  a  reckless  and  mischievous  expenditure,  to  be  sunk  and 
dissipated  in  the  destruction  of  life,  to  be  wasted  in  subsidies  or 
exploded  in  gunpowder,  one  finds  it  difiicult  to  conceive  of  a  debt 
thus  contracted  as  being  other  than  pure  loss  to  the  country. 

For  whatever  purpose,  however,  the  loans  had  been  raised,  it 
would  have  come  to  the  same  thing  if  these  800,000,000  bad 
been  expended  beyond  recovery.  This  whole  amount  has  in  fact 
been  sunk:  What  then  is  to  be  set  against  the  loss.''  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  since  the  fiinding  system  was  commenced,  this  country 
has  made  the  most  rapid  and  extraordinary  advances  in  mercm- 
tile  enterprise,  in  wealth,  and  in  political  ascendancy;  and  this 
advance  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  almost  coincident  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Debt.  Yet,  this  fact  would  not  of  itself 
prove  the  Debt  to  have  ministered  to  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  may  have  thus  advanced  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity in  spite  of  it.  Shall  we  then  ascribe  the  increased  wealth 
and  power  of  Great  Britain  to  the  wars  which  these  loans  en- 
abled the  Government  to  carry  on  ?  The  American  war  was  at 
all  events,  from  first  to  last,  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  inglorious. 
The  Continental  wars  crippled  our  Commerce  in  some  directions. 
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ilKiMgbtbey  extended  ii  in  others.  Upo»  the  whole,  individuals 
wwerehriehed,  but  the/ nation  was  impoyerisfaed. 
^The'fnann^  in^hich  theloan^  ^xtd  the  Ainding  system  have 
rfjjI^tefiAHbeheficTally,' appears  to  us  le  be  thfei  In  the  first  place, 
th6»^dxtrtwd{nary  e^tpenditure  was  unquestionably  a  jstimulus  of 
^^osfrfpewcrfulkind  to  .all  the  powiera  of  prodticUon*  The 
tefn^onurydemaind  thus  created,  led  toi  the  mosib  gigantic  efforts 
€f  indostryv^iid  caused  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  enterprise.  :  In 
theinextjplaiae,  the  funding  system  by  which  th^:  capital  sunk  in 
tbe  expenditure  was  replaced,  necessarily  attracted  wealthy  capi- 
talists, to  this  country,  while  it  presented  the  greatest  faoiiities,  as 
:iiel]  ;jts^  strong  inducements  to  all  classes  to  economize  capital* 
jfasilJbfais  way ^:  again,  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  formation  of 
wlslth.4  ihexk  it  has  created  a  monied  interest  in  this  country^ 
the  most  potential  in  its  influence  that  ever  existed,  and  which 
hataread^cdxtfr  local  seat  the  magnetic  pole  of^he  commercial 
wnrldi  The  money  market  of  London  governs  every  other,  and 
ifaer  vibrations  «re  felt  at  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  social  sys- 
teie^r.'Jndge  of  the  magnitude  of  this  market  from  the  fact  men- 
titfted  by  the  present  Writer,  that  in  London  alone  above  eight 
flBfiioiks^  daily,  or  more  than  1550  millions  a  year,  are  balanced 
and' paid !  The  monied  interest  created  by  the  funding  system, 
w;  moreoTcr,  most  important  to  the  country,  as  the  only  sufficient 
mimniteifbalanee  to  an  over-grown  and  rapacious  aristocrasy  of 
limdcd  proprietors.  But  for  the  funds,  those  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  land,:  would  have  had  no  way  of  vesting  their  savings,  but 
hgnftoonvertingithem  into  trinkets  and  precious  articles  of  luxury. 
QPherfination^  mortgage  shared  out  among  the  proprietors  of 
Jrtabk,  who  have  become  indefinitely  multiplied  by  Savings^  Banks, 
has  aU'itbe 'beneficial  effect  of  a  subdivision  of  land,  in  increasing 
AfitDafldber  of  individuals  who  have  an  actual  «take  in  the  coun- 
ts]^ uriihojivt 'tbe  disadvantages  of  such  subdivision.  The  fund- 
iialders  are,  virtually,  copartners  with  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
-Aeir  interests  cannot  be  essentially  opposed ;  but  there  is  just  so 
miDh;t)ppo6ition  between  them  as  serves  to  protect  the  liberties 
wad  interests  of  the  people  from  being  trampled  upon  by  the  lords 
'W  the -soil,  in  the  insolence  of  exorbitant  wealth  superadded  to 
iVtiw  pride  of  a  feudal  order. 

'^{"^aOtke  way  of  deciding  how  far  the  National  Debt  has  had  per- 
Imraently  an  injurious  efiect  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country,  would 
\mf\Ui  ascertain  what  proportion  the  present  debt  bears  to  the 
v'tiJaMni  capital,  and  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the  proportion 
vfaielithe  original  debt  in  the  time  of  King  William  bore  to  the 
JBational  capital  at  that  period.  This  would  also  enable  us  to 
judge'Of  its  real  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  Had 
VW^die  prodigious  and  imjnrovident  accumulation  of  this  Debt 
been  attended  with  some  compensation  in  its  indirect  effects  upon 
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productive  industry,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  not  long 
since  have  fiilfilled  the  ominous  predictions,  reiterated  with  in- 
creasing vehemence  at  every  fresh  step  in  the  accumulation, 
that  the  Debt  would  ruin  the  country.  The  very  absurdities  of 
those  writers  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  representing 
^^  debt  and  wealth  as  synonymous  ^\  and  "  the  increase  of  the  debt 
as  a  true  increase  of  riches  ^,  may  serve  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  Debt  is  not  chargeable  with  all  the  destructive  e£Pects 
which  ultras  of  the  opposite  party  have  ascribed  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  amount 
of  taxation  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  has  become  a  serious  evil.  Something  must  be  done  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  those  taxes  upon  productive  industry. 
There  seems  but  a  choice  of  evils;  some  plan  of  liquidation 
similar  to  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  present  Writer,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  property  tax  for  the  Assessed  Taxes  and  those 
which  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour. 


Art.  III.  Anatomical  Studies  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles,  J'rom  DrarO" 
ings  by  the  late  John  Flaxman,  Esq,,  R,A.  Engraved  by  Henry 
Landseer ;  with  two  additional  Plates^  and  explanatory  Notes^  by 
William  Robertson.  Folio.  Price  24s.  London^  1833. 

IV/TR.  ROBERTSON  must,  it  should  seem,  have  been  mar- 
vellously solicitous  to  figure  in  the  same  title-page  with 
Flaxman  and  Henry  Landseer,  or  he  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  parade  himself  as  their  coadjutor,  on  the  strength  of  some 
half-dozen  indifferently  executed  lithographs  of  the  skeleton  and 
muscular  system  ;  part  of  which,  as  we  know,  and  the  remainder, 
as  we  believe,  are  taken  from  sources  very  easily  accessible.  The 
insertion  of  these  *  two  additional  plates '  is,  in  our  view,  exceed- 
ingly ill-judged,  even  if  they  had  the  advantages  of  originality 
and  spirited  drawing  to  recommend  them,  since  they  interfere 
with  the  usefiilness  of  the  work  in  a  direction  where  it  would 
have  been  of  the  very  highest  value.  We  are  old  stagers  in 
matters  of  art,  and  of  course  not  very  specially  squeamish  in  what 
regards  necessary  instruction  ;  but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  % 
work  on  the  subject  of  anatomy  in  its  application  to  drawing,  at 
once  intelligible,  scientific,  and  so  scrupulously  decorous  as  to 
justify  a  teacher  in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  female  pupil. 
Now  the  present  publication,  so  far  as  it  is  the  production  of  the 
two  able  artists  to  whose  skill  it  owes  all  its  value,  exactly  answers 
to  that  exigency ;  and  the  ^  additional  plate  ^  of  the  muscles  is,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  inferiority,  so  mismanaged,  as  altogether  to 
destroy  this  peculiar  and  important  character  of  Flaxman^a 
sketches.     Independently,  however,  of  all  other  considerations. 
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it  was  most  injudicious  to  mix  up  insipid  common-places  with 
the  vigorous  originalities  of  the  great  sculptor. 

Always,  therefore,  discarding  these  ill-advised  interpolations, 
we  cannot  say  less  of  this  volume,  than  that  it  is  a  most  able  and 
useftil  work,  fiill  of  accurate  knowledge,  communicated  in  pre- 
cisely that  form  which  is  most  wanted  and  most  available  in 
practice.  The  three  plates  exhibiting  the  bones  of  the  trunk 
and  thigh,  in  various  positions,  upright  and  foreshortened,  have, 
in  the  engraving,  all  the  spirit  of  a  drawing :  the  effect  of  a  pen- 
outline  shadowed  with  Indian-ink,  is  admirably  expressed.  The 
remaining  plates  are  imitations  of  chalk  drawing,  and,  as  far  as 
they  go,  illustrate  most  effectively  the  distribution  and  action  of 
the  most  important  muscles.  That  the  system  is  not  complete,  is 
to  be  regretted;  but  the  student  who  has  once  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  vigorous  expression  and  masterly  execution  of 
these  excellent  studies,  will  find  no  further  difficulty  in  his  way  :  • 
his  eye  and  hand  and  mind  will  have  been  too  well  disciplined, 
not  to  feel  that  everything  beyond  is  made  comparatively  easy  by 
this  unrivalled  introduction. 


Art.  IV.  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Christian  Theology,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1832,  at  the  Lecture  founded 
by  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  Kenn  Dickson  Hampden^  M.A.^ 
late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,    pp.  548.     Oxford,  iaS3. 

"VTEITHER  the  University  at  large,  nor  even  the  "  Heads  of 
Colleges  '\  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  a  Hampton 
Lecturer  may  say.  Nor,  if  it  or  they  were  so,  would  the  war-, 
ranty  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  public.  But  it  is  of  some 
consequence  to  the  public,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  thinking  and  re- 
ligious portion  of  it,)  to  know  what  direction  theological  opinion 
is  taking  in  our  universities,  at  any  moment.  In  this  view,  we 
regard  the  volume  before  us  as  at  once  significant  and  auspicious. 
Of  its  proper  merits  we  shall  say  little.  The  work  is  creditable 
to  the  Author,  both  on  account  of  the  free  habit  of  thinking 
which  it  indicates,  and  of  the  evidence  it  affords  of  his  actual 
familiarity  with  ancient  theological  literature ;  an  accomplishment 
absolutely  indispensable  to  those  who  would,  in  a  just  and  philo- 
sophic manner,  and  to  good  purpose,  form  an  estimate  of  the 
present  state-of  religious  belief. 

Let  Mr.  Hampden  pursue  his  course ;  and  let  the  University— ^ 
how  can  we  doubt  that  Oxford  will  respectfully  listen  to  Eclectic 
reviewers? — ^let  the  University  appoint,  as  its  next  Bampton 
Lecturer,  some  member  of  its  body  who  will  carry  on  the  work 
of  calm  and  fearless  inquiry  into  the  soundness  of  existing  modes 
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of  interpreting  Scripture.  Every  thing  haply  might  be  antici- 
pated from  such  commencements.  Whatever  some  of  our  readers 
may  think  or  say  of  us  for  affirming  it,  we  will  affirm,  that  we 
would  rather  see  the  great  and  necessary  work  of  a  thorough  re- 
form of  theological  science  and  language  put  in  progress  at  Ox- 
ford, than  in  any  other  centre  of  opinion  that  could  be  named. 
Nor  do  we  say  this  with  a  sinister  feeling,  as  if  reform  were  more 
needed  at  Oxford  than  elsewhere ;  for  we  are  not  sure  that  such 
is  the  fact :  nor  do  we  so  speak  merely  (though  it  is  a  reason) 
with  a  view  to  the  very  extensive  and  important  effects  that  must 
result  to  the  country  at  large  from  an  Oxford  theological  reform ; 
but  mainly  because,  as  we  fiilly  believe,  an  ingenuous,  compre- 
hensive, and  unshackled  revision  of  existing  modes  of  thinking 
and  speaking  in  matters  of  religion,  if  once  fairly  set  a-going^ 
would  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  at 
Oxford,  than  in  any  other  place. 

Without  zeal  and  piety,  nothing,  it  is  very  true,  can  be  well 
done  in  religion  : — but  vastly  more  than  zeal  and  piety  are  indis- 
pensably requisite,  when  the  time  comes  for  clearing  the  ground 
of  absurdities  or  errors  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  None  but 
those  who  accurately  and  familiarly  know  what  has  been,  are  qua- 
lified soundly  to  amend  what  is.  Besides ;  a  work  so  great  and 
difficult  demands,  not  merely  an  assemblage  of  intellects  of  a  su- 
perior order,  but  of  intellects  slowly  and  thoroughly  matured  by 
the  most  arduous  processes  of  education.  The  Head  of  the 
Church  has  never  yet  employed  (the  miraculously  endowed 
Apostles  alone  excepted,  and  not  all  of  them,)  any  other  sort  of 
men  for  bringing  about  extensive  renovations  of  religious  senti- 
ments. We  ought,  then,  to  look  to  such,  whenever  a  work  of  this 
sort  seems  to  be  needed. 

The  now-maturirtg,  if  not  matured,  science  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, and  the  rising  science  of  Biblical  interpretation,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  just  suspicion  or  contempt  of  whatever 
can  boast  no  better  origin  that  the  superstitions  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  corruptions  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  wrangling  follies  of  the  twelfth,  or  the 
perturbations  and  heats  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth ;  these 
together  promise  to  us,  in  no  very  ambiguous  manner,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  far  purer  sense  of  Scripture  than  the  Church  has 
possessed  at  any  time  since  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Happy 
age  when  their  attainment  shall  have  been  reahsed;  and  ho- 
noured shall  those  be  whom  the  Lord  shall  employ  to  bring  it 
about ! 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  follow  our  Author  over  his  ground : 
— our  intention  is  little  more  than  to  point  the  book  out  to  our 
readers.  If  we  did  undertake  a  criticism,  we  should  not  fail  to 
find  points  whereon  to  hook  it.     Several  of  the  Lecturers  general 
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assertions  are  questionable,  or  are  too  vague.  In  fact,  and  we 
readily  grant  it,  this  fault  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid,  if  one 
ventures  to  generalise  at  all^  or  to  bring  things  down  to  the  form 
of  philosophical  induction,  on  a  field  so  crammed  with  incon- 
gruities and  inconsistencies  as  is  the  field  of  Church  history.  A 
man  must  possess  a  grasping  intellect  indeed,  who  can  do  this 
well,  safely,  and  clearly. 

The  comparison,  for  example,  which  the  Author  draws,  and 
upon  which  he  lays  no  little  weight,  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  fathers,  though  it  may  be  granted  to  be  in  a  sense,  or  in 
some  degree  just,  is  surely  open  to  considerable  exceptions.  The 
Author  himself  (we  must  do  him  justice)  seems  to  feel  this. 
AVe  would  undertake  to  present  a  case  of  exactly  opposite  ap- 
pearance, by  means  of  honest  quotations,  Greek  and  Latin,  from 
the  very  Fathers  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  his  first  Lecture. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  the  Latin  Church  did  acquire  an  ascendancy 
over  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  true,  that  the  scholastic  phase  of  theo- 
logy which  came  down  to  the  Reformers,  which  the  Reformers 
transmitted,  and  which  we,  in  its  essential  features,  retain,  is  to 
be  traced  to  that  ascendancy ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if 
our  theology  had  come  down  to  us  immediately  from  the  Greek 
Church,  instead  of  the  Latin,  it  would  have  been,  in  important 
respucts,  other  than  it  is.  All  this  may  be  granted ;  but  it  is 
not  certain,  or  at  least  not  clear  to  ourselves,  that  there  exists 
just  that  sort  of  difference  between  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregorys, 
Basil,  and  Chrysostom,  on  the  one  side,  and  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  Jerom,  on  the  other,  which  Mr.  Hampden  assumes. 
We  could  make  it  seem^  and  perhaps  more  than  seem,  that  (to 
take  only  one  pair)  the  writings  of  Basil  *  possess  as  much  or 
more  of  the  character  of  administrative  energy,  and  as  much  of 
the  spirit  of  legislation,  as  those  of  Augustine.  But  questions 
of  this  sort  are  interminable ;  nor  very  important. 

We  see  not  the  exact  propriety  of  Mr.  Hampden'*s  reference 
to  the  *  Morals '  of  Gregory  the  Great,  p.  274,  which  of  course 
he  has  actually  examined.  Except  on  the  ground  of  the  unmean- 
ing title  it  bears,  Gregory's  prolix  commentary  on  the  book  of 
Job,  however  *  frequently  quoted  in  the  scholastic  writings,'  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  designation  of  an  Ethical  treatise,  intended 
or  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  comprehensively  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality : — a  book  of  which  the  author  himself  says, 
'  Illud  opus  non  est  populare,  et  rudibics  auditoribus  impediment 
*  turn  magis  quam  provectum  general;  and  which,  his  biographer 


*  Whom  Nazianzen  calls — a-KOirm  I  rov  Kotvov,  KYihi^uv  x«*  w^oo-TaT*?^, 
and  this^  not  of  the  Cappadocian  churches  merely,  but  of  the  Christian 
world  universally.     The  same  we  gather  from  Basil's  own  epistles. 
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tells  us,  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  adapting  the  literal 
sense  of  the  book  of  Job  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  The 
De  Offidis  Ministrorum,  to  which,  on  the  same  page,  Mr. 
Hampden  refers,  was  indeed  in  a  sense  ^  composed  after  the  plan 
'  of  Cicero'^s  Offices ' ;  but  it  is  unlike  enough  to  that  piece  in 
substance  and  style.  Indeed,  the  Bishop  of  Milan  will  not  ven- 
ture to  adopt  a  title  so  profane  in  its  origin,  until  he  has  excused 
it,  by  first  a  quibble  upon  Scripture  (Latin  Scripture),  and  then 
a  pun.     *  Let  us  first  see  whether  it  be  fitting  to  write  de  ojfficiis, 

*  or  whether  the  word  is  proper  only  to  the  schools  of  philosophy ; 

*  or  is  indeed  found  in  the  sacred  records.'  Yes,  happily  it  is ; 
for  of  Zacharias  it  is  said,  ^  Factum  est  ut  impleti  sunt  dies  of- 

*  Ficii  ejusT  Was  Ambrose  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Greek  of 
the  texts  he  quoted  ?  Then  he  goes  on :  '  Nee  ratio  ipsa  abhor^ 
'  ret^  (J-c.  vel  certe^  ut  ea  agasy  quce  nulli  officiant,  prosint  om- 

*  nihus? 

We  refrain  from  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  Lectures  before  us ; 
because  we  had  rather  the  book  itself  should  be  read.  We  shall 
quote  a  passage  or  two,  pregnant  at  this  moment  with  special 
meaning ;  and  offisr  no  comment  upon  them. 

'  We  have  seen  how  Doctrines  gradually  assume  their  form^  by  the 
successive  impressions  of  controversy.  The  facts  of  Scripture  remain 
the  same  through  all  ages^  under  all  variations  of  opinions  among  men. 
Not  so  the  theories  raised  upon  them.  They  have  floated  on  the 
stream  of  speculation.  One  heresiarch  after  another  has  proposed  his 
modification.  The  doctrine^  so  stated^  has  obtained  more  or  less  cur« 
rency^  according  to  its  coincidence  with  received  notions  on  other  sub- 
jects,— according  to  the  influence  possessed  by  its  patrons,  or  their  ob- 
stinacy against  persecution.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom  was, 
at  one  time,  Arian  in  profession.  At  one  time,  Pelagianism  seemed 
to  be  the  ascendant  creed  of  the  Church.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Scriptural  theologian,  even  if  not  himself 
susceptible  of  the  seductive  force  of  a  Logical  Philosophy,  to  refrain 
from  mingh'ng  in  the  conflict  of  argument.  Orthodoxy  was  forced  to 
speak  the  divine  truth  in  the  terms  of  heretical  speculation ;  if  it  were 
only  to  guard  against  the  novelties  which  the  heretic  had  introduced. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  compelled  the  orthodox,  as  them- 
selves freely  admit,  to  employ  a  phraseology,  by  which,  as  experience 
proves,  the  naked  truth  of  God  has  been  overborne  and  obscured. 

*  Such  being  the  origin  of  a  Dogmatic  Theology,  it  follows,  that  its 
proper  truth  consists  in  its  being  a  collection  of  negations ;  of  nega- 
tions, I  mean,  of  all  ideas  imported  into  Religion,  beyond  the  express 
sanction  of  Revelation.  Supposing  that  there  had  been  no  theories 
proposed  on  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  were  the  Bible,  or  rather  the 
divine  facts  which  it  reveals,  at  once  ushered  into  our  notice,  without 
our  knowing  that  various  wild  notions,  both  concerning  God  and  hu- 
man nature,  had  been  raised  upon  the  sacred  truths ;  no  one,  I  con- 
ceive, would  wish  to  see  those  facts  reduced  to  the  precision  and  nam- 
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her  of  articles^  any  more  than  he  now  thinks  of  reducing  any  other 
history  to  such  a  form.  We  should  rather  resist  any  such  attempt  as 
futile,  if  not  as  profane :  or,  however  judiciously  such  a  selection 
might  be  made>  we  should  undoubtedly  prefer  the  living  records  of  the 
Divine  Agency,  to  the  dry  and  uninteresting  abstracts  of  human  com- 
toilers  and  expositors.  But,  when  theoretic  views  are  known  to  have 
oeen  held  and  propagated ;  when  the  world  has  been  familiarized  to 
the  language  of  these  speculations,  and  the  truth  of  God  is  liable  to 
corruption  from  them  ;  then  it  is,  that  forms  of  exclusion  become  ne- 
cessary, and  theory  must  be  retorted  by  theory.  This  very  occasion, 
however,  of  the  introduction  of  Theory  into  Religion,  suggests  the 
limitation  of  it.  It  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  exclusion  and  re- 
jection of  all  extraneous  notions  from  the  subjects  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lumes. Theory,  thus  regulated,  constitutes  a  true  and  valuable  phi- 
losophy,-—not  of  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  —  but  of  human 
Chnstiamty,r— of  Christianity  in  the  world,  as  it  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  force  ot  the  human  intellect.'    pp.  376 — 378. 

And  again : — 

'  If  this  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Dogmatic  Theology  be 
correct,  surely  those  entirely  pervert  its  nature,  who  reason  on  the 
Terms  of  doctrineib  as  if  they  were  the  proper  ideas  belonging  to  Re- 
ligion ;  or  who  inejtt  on  interpretations  of  expressions,  whether  as 
employed  by  our  Reformers,  or  the  primitive  believers,  in  a  positive 
sense  ;  without  taking  into  their  view,  the  existing  state  of  theology 
and  philosophy  at  the  different  periods  of  Christianity.  Creeds  and 
Articles,  without  such  previous  study,  are  as  if  they  were  written  in 
a  strange  language.  The  words,  indeed,  are  signs  of  ideas  to  us,  but 
not  of  those  ideas  which  were  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  when 
the  formularies  were  written^  or  when  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Church.' 

'  The  force,  indeed,  of  History  must  always  act  on  a  literary  age; 
and  an  influence  is  exercised,  by  former  speculators,  on  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  their  successors.  We  cannot  therefore  conclude,  that, 
because  the  original  occasion  of  Creeds  and  Articles  has  ceased,  there 
are  actually  no  existing  prejudices  of  a  like  kind,  kept  alive  by  the 
tradition  of  former  opinions^  to  be  obviated  by  the  like  theoretic 
statements. 

'  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  suppose,  that  the  same  immuta- 
bility belongs  to  Articles  of  Religion,  which  we  ascribe  properly  to 
Scripture -facts  alone.  As  records  of  Opinions,  they  are  essentially  va- 
riable. It  is  no  impeachment  of  their  truth,  to  regard  them  as  capable 
of  improvement, — of  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  at  different  periods.  As  to  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  of  any  actual  alteration,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  alteration  is  actually  required.  I  am  merely  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  general  question,  as  to  the  capacity  of  improve- 
ment in  Church-Creeds  and  Articles,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a 
right  theory  of  the  subject.  To  deny  the  essential  variableness  of 
such  documents^  is^  to  admit  an  human  authority  to  a  parity  with  the 
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authority  of  Inspiration.  It  is  to  incur  the  imputation^  which  members 
of  the  Roman  Communion  have  sometimes  brought  against  the  Church'' 
of  England  ;  that,  professing  to  make  the  Scriptures  the  sole  Rule  of- 
Faiths  we  have  inconsistently  adopted  another  Rule  of  Faith  in  the= 
deference  paid  to  our  Articles. 

Mt  is  a  temptation,  indeed,  to  which  the  members  of  any  particular  ' 
communion  of  Christians  are  peculiarly  exposed — to  identify  the  de«- 
fence  of  the  formularies  of  the  Communion  with  the  defence  of  Christ^ 
ianity.     It  is  like  securing  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  instead  of 
looking  to  the  strength  and  discipline  of  its  garrison  as  the  main  re« 
source.     As  belonging  to  a  Communion,  we  must  be  able  to  shew  that 
we  have  good  reason  for  our  preference.     And  it  is  enough  for  this 
purpose,  to  prove  that  our  Church  is  truly  Scriptural  in  its  basis, 
wallking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  drinking  of  the  pure- 
fountain  of  inspiration.     This  is  the  sole  proper  notion  of  the  infal- 
libility of  a  Church.     For  it  is  an  infallibility  not  its  own,  but  of  God? ' 
present  with  it.     We  are  not  called  upon,  to  defend  every  particular 
expression  which  has  been  adopted  into  its  formularies.     This  would 
be,  to  make  it  infallible  in  itself.     It  would  be  to  suppose,  that  a  for- 
tress, strong  in  its  internal  resources,  must  fall,  because  some  of  its  ^ 
outworks  are  not  impregnable.     And  we  may  find  indeed  at  last,  that,.; 
by  such  a  proceeding,  we  are  tenaciously  clinging  to  means  of  defence,  • 
which  the  present  state  of  religion  and  knowledge  entirely  supersedes  i) 
as  we  might  suppose  the  inhabitant  of  a  castle  fortified  in  feudal  times/ 
imagining  himself  safe  amidst  his  walls,  against  assaults  from  modem 
inventions  in  the  art  of  war.'     pp.  379 — 383.  ■; 

We  cannot  but  vehemently  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  clerical  readers  the  following  just  and  enlightened  statements. 
Let  but  our  universities  follow  up  this,  which  we  must  assume  as 
a  commencement,  and  brighter  days,  days  of  ScriptiU'al  splen- 
dour, will  yet  make  England  glad. 

'  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  speculative  Theology  into  which  I 
have  been  examining,  is  a  thing  of  another  day — ^a  mere  matter  of 
curiosity  to  the  literary  or.ecclesiastical  historian.  I  should  have  failed 
indeed  in  the  present  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  before  you,  if  this 
should  be  the  impression  from  it.  Scholasticism,  indeed,  has  passed 
away,  as  to  its  actual  rude  form,  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  middle 
age.  But  its  dominion  has  endured.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  indeed, 
it  still  holds  visible  sway ;  clothed  in  the  purple  of  spiritual  supre- 
macy, and  giying  the  law  of  Faith  to  the  subject-consciences  of  men. 
Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  public  documents  of  that 
Church,  as  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent,. or  with  its  contro- 
versial writers,  will  attest  the  general  observation ;  that  it  is  the  me« 
taphysics  of  the  Schools,  which  form  the  texture  of  the  Roman  The- 
ology, and  by  which  that  system  is  maintained. 

*  But  though  the  sorceries  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  have  been 
dispelled  where  the  light  of  Reformation  has  been  received ;  yet  the 
transformations  of  religious  truth,  which  they  efiected,  could  not  at 
once  be  reversed  by  the  same  efifort  of  improvement.     The  minds  of 
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men'liad  been  trained  to  think  and  speak  of  divine  things^  in  the  idiom 
of  Sebolasticism.  So  that,  not  only  the  refonner  in  Philosophy^  but 
the  reformer  in  Religion  aUo,  was  compelled  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  system  which  he  assailed.  Thus^  through  its  technical  laneuage^ 
has  Scholasticism  survived  even  in  Protestant  Churches.  Clearly^  we 
may  trace  its  operation  in  the  controversies  agitated  among  Protestants 
about  Original  Sin^  Grace^  Regeneration^  Predestination;— all  which^ 
when  strictly  considered^  are  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  disputes 
oonceming  the  just  limits  of  certain  notions^ — into  questions  of  the 
exactness  of  proposed  definitions.  So  again^  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find^  even  among  our  own  theologians,  one  doctrine  insisted  on,  as  ne- 
cessary  to  be  admitted  in  order  to  the  reception  of  another.  Original 
Sin,  for  instance,  is  not  unfi'equently  inculcated,  as  essential  to  be  be- 
lieved to  the  fullest  extent,  in  order  to  an  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
the  Atonement :  as  if  the  truth  of  either  doctrine  were  a  matter  of 
logical  deduction>  or  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  other :  whereas,  in 
the  correct  view,  each  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  revealed  dispensations 
of  6od^  resting  on  its  own  proper  evidence.  Once  acknowledging, 
indeed,  the  reality  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  we  are  bound  to  refer 
the  whole  of  Human  Happiness  to  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  tliough 
the  Scriptures  had  been  entirely  silent  respecting  the  fact  of  the  in- 
trinsic sinfulness  of  man.  And  conversely ;  we  should  have  been  un- 
der an  obligation  of  acting,  as  feeling  ourselves  under  sin,  and  natu- 
rally incapable  of  happiness ;  had  the  Scriptures  simply  stated  our  in- 
capacity and  misery,  without  revealing  the  mercies  of  the  Atonement. 

'  The  real  state  of  the  case  then  is,  that  the  spirit  of  Scholasticism 
still  lives  amongst  us  :  that,  though  we  do  not  acknowledge  submission 
to  its  empire,  we  yet  feel  its  influence. 

'  At  the  time,  indeed,  when  Luther  raised  his  voice  against  the  cor- 
ruptions sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church,  the  complaint  was,  that 
the  spiritual  lessons  or  Scripture  were  become  a  dead  letter.  There 
were  however,  even  at  that  time,  men  of  deep  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  Scripture,  the  votaries  of  an  ardent  and  sincere  piety. 
Their  religion,  however,  was  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  and  the  illiterate, 
and  the  busy.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  theologian, — of  the  holy 
and  speculative  recluse.  The  mass  of  the  people  indolently,  or  super- 
stitiously,  reposed  on  the  sanctity  of  their  Fathers  in  religion ;  and 
sought  their  rule  of  fieuth  and  conduct,  in  devout  attendance  on  the 
vicarious  ministrations  of  the  man  of  God.  In  a  word.  Religion  was 
become  a  professional  thing.  None  could  be  truly  and  properly  re- 
ligious,  but  those  who  were  versed  in  the  logic  and  casuistry  of  a  sci- 
entific theology.  Therefore  it  was,  that  Luther  so  vehemently  pro- 
claimed the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone;  setting 
himself  against  that  divorce  of  Theology  and  popular  Religion,  by 
which  the  Gospel  had  in  ejSTect  been  unevangelized  and  desecrated. 
And  are  there  not  still  traces  amongst  us,  of  a  separation  between  the 
religion  of  the  few  and  the  religion  of  the  many  ?  The  delusion,  in- 
deed, has  passed  away  in  its  theoretic  form  ;  that  true  religion  can  con- 
sist in  any  thing  but  in  holiness  of  active  life, — iu  an  habitual  conduct 
confcMined  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     But  the  prin- 
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dpk  of  that  aqMOBtion^  against  ythitk  the  Refimnatiai  wm  direddL 
i«  still  seen  in  that  eathuaasm,  whidi,  eren  ia  theae  4ajs»  loves  ta 
diffuse  itself  in  seatimental  religion ; — which  ^ands  the  strength  cf 
devotion  in  holy  thoughts,— the  luxury>  iike  the  sdudastie  Pietj,  iid^ 
of  the  pore,  tlie  cnltiyated,  the  sensitive,  and  the  ardent  niind-  It  js 
now  an  enthnsiasBa  of  the  heart,  rather  than  mi  the  inldleei.  Bat 
the  principle  is  still  the  same.  Religion  is  conTerted  inta  Tliedagied 
Contemjdation. 

'  The  ezaminatioB  which  I  have  hee&  pnrasing,  haa  led  bm  opv 
flBUch  entangled  ground ;  from  which  I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  extiv 
cated  myself,  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  views,  or  scnipleii,  of  all  whoas  I 
address.  But  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  fonaing  just  esdraates  of  caa* 
troversial  statements, — and  of  seizing  the  shifdi^  lights  of  phih^ 
sophical  theories,  as  they  have  passed  over  the  truths  of  ReTelation,  and 
given  to  them  their  various  hue, — will  obtain  for  mc^  I  trust,  a  patieat 
and  candid  construction  of  opinions  expressed.  It  would  ill  become 
me,  indeed,  to  dogmatize  on  a  subject,  in  which  I  am  directbr  engaged 
in  illustrating  the  injurious  effects  of  Dogmatism  in  Theology ;  and 
especially  before  an  audience,  from  some  of  whom  I  should  rather  ex* 
pect  ihe  judgment  of  a  point,  than  endeavour  to  impose  my  own  opi* 
aion.  It  must  be  admitted,  1  think,  on  the  whole,  that  w  Force  af 
Theory  has  been  very  considerable  in  the  modiBcatimi  af  our  Theola* 
gical  language.  And  I  would  submit  to  your  reflection,  whether  that 
force  has  beoi  aufficieatly  allowed  for,  either  in  our  general  professisn 
of  Christianity,  or  in  our  controversies  on  particular  articles  af  2>aa* 
trine?'    pp.384— 389. 


Art.  V. — Memorials  of  Felix  Neff,  the  Alpine  Pastor,     By  T.  S. 
Ellerby.     18mo,  pp.  xxiv.  334.     Price  4^.     London,  1833. 

TN  our  review  of  Mr.  GiDy'*s  interesting  memoir  of  *  tlie  Ober^ 
-■"  lin  of  the  French  Alps,'*  we  referred  to  a  short  biographical 
account  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Congre^tiooal 
Magazine,  and  whien,  we  find,  was  translated  by  Mr.  %llerby 
from  a  French  publication  entitled  ^^  Le  Semeur.  Before  Mr* 
Gilly'*s  work  was  published,  Mr.  Ellerby  had  formed  the  design 
{£  collecting  matierials  for  a  more  extended  memoir,  and  had 
'  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  greater  part  of  these  pages/  Ha 
has  been  conmmed  in  the  intention  to  lay  them  before  the  pull* 
)ic,  by  what  he  deems  the  defective  account  ^ven  in  Mr.  Gitly^s 
volume,  of  the  early  religious  history  of  Neff,  and  of  the  very 
extensive  revival  of  which  he  was  the  honoured  instrument.  We 
were  too  well  pleased  with  the  memoir  itself,  and  with  the  can- 
dour shewn  by  his  biographer,  to  be  disposed  now  to  find  &ult 
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with'  him  for  my  defects  or  omissioiis  charffed>le  upon  his  per- 
HHmanoe.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  &at  Mr.  Ellerby  has 
done  wdl  in  publishing  these  Memorials,  which,  in  this  cheap 
fmn,  will  find  dieir  way  to  a  difierent  drde  of  readers,  and  ex« 
tend  still  more  widely  me  knowledge  and  influence  of  NeSTs  holy 
and  heroic  example. 

In  sketching  Uie  oatline  of  his  life,  we  remarked,  that  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  leani  more  distinctly  the  means  and 
mental  process  by  whicb,  amid  circumstances  and  associations  un- 
fiftvourable  to  piety,  Neff  first  became  awakened  to  his  own  spi- 
ritual condition  and  to  the  paramount  importance  of  eternal  m- 
terests.  The  additional  information  supplied  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, throws  further  light  upon  *  the  crisis  in  his  moral  history.^ 
It  would  seem  that  a  conviction  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
earthly  pursuits  had  for  some  time  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before 
his  reflections  assumed  a  more  decidedly  religious  character,  lead- 
ing  him  to  institute  a  deep  and  solemn  investigation  into  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  actuated.  The  result,  as  we 
have  stated  in  our  former  notice,  was  such  as  it  has  never  failed  to 
be,  when  the  inquisition  has  been  conducted  with  equal  sincerity ; 
an  overwhelming  ccmviction  that  he  had  come  utterly  short  of  the 
primary  obligations  of  a  creature  and  the  unchangeable  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  Grod ;  and  the  mental  anguish  produced  by 
this  discovery,  was  augmented  by  his  ignorance  of  the  evange- 
lical doctrine  of  peace  with  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son> 

'  He  now  began  to  attend  occasionally  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Cesar  Malan,  but  more  frequently  upon  that  of  the  Rev.  Meslsrs* 
Guers  and  Gk>nthier^  the  joint  pastors  of  the  church  of  *'  le  bovrg  du 
Tour."  The  evangelical  labours  of  M.  Gonthier  were  eminently  use- 
ful to  Neff,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  this  faithful  pastor  was 
made  the  honoured  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  youthful  ael- 
dier.  Deep  conviction  of  his  guilt  and  natural  alienation  fiiom  God 
tflfok  possession  of  his  mind.  He  was  led  to  more  serious  self-examin- 
ation ;  and  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  those  actions  which 
he  had  hitherto  considered  as  the  best  and  most  meritorious  of  his  11^ 
had  originated  altc^ther  in  selfish  motives.  Indeed,  the  more  he  re- 
flected upon  his  principles  and  past  conduct,  the  more  was  he  con- 
vinced that  he  haa  been  pursuing  a  course  of  uninterrupted  rebellion 
against  his  CreaUMr,  whose  first  and  fundamental  law  is — Thou  ahaU 
love  the  JLord  ihy^  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy* 
self 

'  Neff  b^an  to  read  his  Bible  with  attention  and  seriousness,  and 
noon  recognized  the  Sacred  Writings  as  alone  calculated  to  make  itaan 
frise  unto  salvation.  For  a  short  period,  he  could  only  view  Ood  as 
his  judge.  The  guilt  of  a  misspent  life  hovered  over  bim,  like  a  dark 
and  pcHTtentous  cloud.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  anguish, 
he  was  visited  by  M.  Gonthier,  who  lent  him  a  small  work,  entitled 
"  Honey  flowing  from  the  Redk,"  the  perusal  of  which  wtas  hsppilj 
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ijistrumesital  in  dispelling  the  ^oom  which  had  gathered  anmiid  his 
ipind^  and  in  giving  him  clearer  views  of  the  attributes  of  Ood^  attd 
the  method  of  salvation.  This  excellent  little  work  is  chiefly  a  c(Mn- 
pilation  of  useful  and  important  passages  of  Scripture,  accompanied 
by   illustrations.     When   preaching,   he   frequently  quoted   from  its 

Sages ;  and  many  of  its  passages  solaced  his  mind  when  on  the  bed  of 
eath. 
*  Hitherto  NelflT  had  lived  solely  for  himself.  He  was  now  made 
the  subject  of  new  feelings  and  desires ;  and,  influenced  by  love  and 
gratitude  to  God,  he  resolved  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  solemn  and  arduous  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  A  mind 
constituted  like  his  could  not  remain  inactive.  He  immediately  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  first  efi^rts  to 
do  good  were  amongst  the  destitute  and  the  dying,  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  of  Geneva.  In  1818,  whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  united  in 
church  fellowship  with  the  Christians  assembling  in  the  new  meeting- 
house, then  almost  the  only  religious  body  in  Geneva  who  glorified  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus,  and  who  unitedly  laboured  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom. 

'  The  following  year,  he  procured  a  discharge  from  his  military  du- 
ties, a  step  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  oflScers,  who  did  not 
conceal  their  displeasure  at  the  influence  which  his  peculiar  character 
and  religious  principles  had  already  effected  amongst  his  comrades. 
After  quitting  the  army,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  vocation 
to  which  he  believed  himself  called,  and  visited  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  where  he  had  many  relations,  in  whose 
houses  he  read  and  explained  the  Word  of  God.  His  simple  and  af- 
fectionate manner,  united  with  his  explanations  and  illustrations  of 
Scripture  history  and  precept,  almost  always  drawn  from  the  incidents 
and  dangers  of  his  recent  campaign,  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest  to 
every  villager.  Wherever  he  went,  he  imparted  a  zest  for  piety  and 
holy  exercises ;  and,  at  this  day,  his  name  is  repeated  with  benedic- 
tions by  numerous  families,  who  remember,  with  gratitude,  his  visits 
and  conversation. 

'  Full  of  zeal,  he  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  ardour  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  fellow  sinners,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  even  of  the  taunts  of  his  former  associates. 
Often  was  he  seen  climbing  some  of  the  most  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Jura,  to  visit  a  poor  shepherd,  a  native  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  in 
whom,  beneath  an  exterior  rude  and  unpolished,  he  had  discovered 
some  glimpses  of  the  influence  of  religion.  After  his  discharge,  seve- 
ral months  were  thus  passed  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  disseminating 
religious  instruction.  During  this  period,  he  read  his  Bible  with  the 
greatest  care  and  solemnity ;  and  even  composed  a  small  concordance, 
m  order  that  he  might  become  more  familiar  with  its  sacred  contents. 
Indeed,  so  sedulously  did  he  apply  himself,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
was  able  to  recite  from  memory  several  entire  books.  The  very  nu- 
merous notes,  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  cover  the  margins  of  his 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  close  and  diligent 
investigation.  These,  and  several  other  books,  thus  marked,  are  still 
preserved  by  his  friends,  as  precious  memorials.'    pp.  10 — 15.. 
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.  Of  the  religious  communion  with  which  Nefi*  was^  brought  into 
dose  connexion,  some  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  the  pre- 
sent vohime.  The  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Guers  and 
Gonthier  were  joint  pastors,  was  formed  in  1817;  but  *some  of 

*  the  materials  had  existed  from  the  year  1810,  and  derived  their 

*  origin  from  the  labours  of  the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren.' 
The  different  religious  parties  in  Protestant  Switzerland  and 
Northern  France  are  thus  discriminated,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
Continental  correspondent. 

'  **  First,  those  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
who  are  neither  orthodox  in  their  creed,  nor  apparently  concerned  for 
reh'gion  beyond  what  regards  outward  appearance.  Under  this  head  I 
would  rank  Socinians,  Arians,  and  others  who  have  departed  from  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  Secondly,  those  who  are  evangelical  in  sen- 
timent, and  pious  in  their  conduct,  who  still  remain  within  what  may 
be  styled  the  Established  Church  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Oif 
these,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  is  a  considerable  number  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Thirdly,  the  Separatists  or  Dissidents ;  that  is, 
those  who  have  left  the  Established  Church,  and  formed  separate  and 
independent  societies.  Of  this  character  is  the  church  of  the  Bourg 
du  Tour,  of  which  Neff  was  a  member,  and  by  which  he  was  sent  to 
England  for  ordination.  There  are  at  present  three  pastors  belonging 
to  this  church;  Messrs.  Guers,  Lluchlien,  and  Empaytaz.  In  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  upwards  of  twenty  such  distinct  independent  societies 
have  sprung  up  within  a  very  few  years.  The  persons  belonging  to 
them  are  called  Dissidents." 

'  To  which  of  these  classes  did  Felix  Neff  belong  ?  This,  although, 
80  £ur  as  respects  the  second  and  the  third,  a  matter  of  very  little  com- 
parative consequence,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  suf* 
ncient  importance  for  discussion.  Certainly  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
first  class.  Respecting  this  question,  M.  Guers  writes  as  follows. 
**  You  must  remember  that  *  Le  Notice'  was  compiled  by  very  partial 
persons,  who  eagerly  sought,  both  amongst  his  papers,  and  even  in  his 
me,  for  every  word  or  proceeding  which  might  be  construed  as  opposed 
d  la  dUsidence  (to  dissent).  The  Dissidents  of  Geneva,  but  not 
those  who  carried  matters  to  extremes,  were,  however,  his  bosom  friends, 
and  the  confidants  of  his  thoughts.    In  their  arms  he  died.'" 

'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  communication,  M.  Guers  pays  a 
tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  M.  Gonthier,  Neff's  spiritual  &tner. 
"  Neff  was  my  most  dear  friend.  To  me  his  memory  will  be  eternally 
precious ;  and  it  will  be  one  part  of  my  blessedness  to  find  him  in  the 
tdngdom  of  glory,  with  my  dear  Gontnier ;  a  man  the  most  apostolic, 
but  the  least  known,  of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  revival  at 
Geneva.'" 

Neff^s  own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  Dissent  were  de- 
cided, as  regards  the  right  of  separation ;  he  maintained,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty ;  but  he  did 
not  deem  the  duty  of  coming  out  of  even  a  corrupt  church  quite 
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sa  clear  and  absolute.     He  classed,  he  himself  tells  as,  all  ex- 
tador  forms  of  discipline  among  *^  the  rudimenti^of  this  world.^ 


r  c< 


I  see  ">  he  says,  ''  that  the  importance  frMaently  attached  to 
these  things  has  almost  always  been  a  source  of  trouole,  or  division*  I 
see  that  God  indiscriminately  pours  hi&  spiritual  blessings  upon  true 
Evangelists,  whatever  be  the  form  of  Church  polity  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  since  the  Supreme  Master  attaches  no  importance  to  it^  X 
should  consider  myself  very  unwise  not  to  imitate  him. 

'  "  The  Church  on  earth  is  in  the  middle  of  a  chaos :  the  attempt  to 
draw  it  forth  into  day-light  would  be  absurd. 

'  "  Further,  all  that  I  have  just  said  does  not  at  all  prevent  my  re- 
garding as  a  source  of  blessings,  a  congregation,  however  small  in 
numbers,  of  brethren,  true  believers,  organized  as  nearly  as  possible 
upon  the  model  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  directed  in  conformity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But  as  all  this  may  be  done  without 
a  separation,  strictly  so  called,  without  administration  of  sacraments, 
without  ostensible  titles  of  pastors,  deacons,  &c.,  &c.,  that  does  not 
affect  any  thing  that  I  have  said  before. 

'  *'  Every  thing  is  provisional  in  this  world ;  the  Church  like  every 
thing  else ;  and  for  the  night  we  have  to  pass  in  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  build  a  fortress.  A  slight  tent,  a  covered  waggon,  as  among  pas- 
toral tribes,  may  more  than  suffice.  Tomorrow,  if  it  please  the  Lord> 
we  shall  be  in  the  city  of  GKkI.'*  ' 

Sentiments  simibir  to  these,,  and  highly  chaTacteriatic  of  his 
aingle^mindednesa  and  catholic  spirit,  are  expressed  in  a  sermon 
on  1  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  an  extract  from  which  is  given  by  Mr.  EUerby 
as  illustrative  of  NefTs  views,  and  as  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
specimen  of  his  preaching.  We  fear  that  we  shall  scarcely  be 
aole  to  do  justice  to  the  original  in  our  translation. 

'  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  a  place  particularly  honoured  with 
the  presence  of  the  Almi^ty :  nothing  impure  could  enter  therein. 
All  there  were  occupied  exdusiYehr  with  the  service  of  OoAi  There, 
he  was  praised,  adored,  bliessed;  tnere  he  gave  forth  his  orades— dif- 
fused his  benedicticms The  Churdt,  called  a  Hdy  TempH 

2r  spiritual  tabemade,  must  present  all  these  charactenr  in  perfectioh ; 
— ^m  reality,  as  the  temple  did  in  types  and  figures.  But  wmX  Churdr^ 
taking  this  word  in  the  usual  acc^itaiion,  what  assemblage  of  sinful 
men  will  present  to  us  this  reality,  and  will  appear  to  us  worthy  to  be 
called  the  habitation  of  Gad  in  the  spirit — the  temple  of  the  living 
God?' 

'  Where  shall  we  find  this  divine  sanctuary?  In  the  assembly  of 
the  first-born  and  of  the  thousands  of  angels  in  the  Jerusalem  above. 
There,  a  thousand  times  better  than  in  Sion,  God  is  served,  praised, 
bkssed.   This  heavenly  and  spiritual  sanctuary  is  formed  of  the  i^ggre- 

Seite  of  holy  beings  who  fina  their  happmess  in  G^.     The  glory  of 
ehovah  fills  it,  enlightens  it,  and  is  reflected  on  each  of  the  living 
stones  of  which  it  is  formed.     His  love  invites,  inflames  them.     The 
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King  of  glory  dweUs  in  dko  midsft  of  ihem^  rejoices  in  their  fdidty^ 
and  takes  pleasure  in  listen^  to  the  eternal  utterance  of  tlieir  grati- 
tude. Such  is  the  temple  Wnich  <Sod  xnhaints,  the  only  one  worthy 
of  him.  What  then  must  be  the  various  Churches  where  the  go^)el 
is  preached  on  earth  ? ' 

'  When  the  magnificent  t^ple  of  Solomon  was  l)uilding>  all  the 
8tones>  all  the  wood  which  were  Drought  thither^  were  so  well  cut  and 

nared^  that  there  was  heard^  says  the  sacred  historian^  neither 
mer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  instrument  of  iron.  (I  Kings,  vi«  7«3 
But,  most  assuredly,  it  was  net  lAufet  in  the  quarries  of  marble,  nor  at 
Lebanon,  where  they  were  cutting  the  ^cedars ;  any  more  than  at  the 
fierce  furnaces  between  Succoth  and  Zeredathah,  where  they  were 
founding  brass  for  the  sacred  vases.  Thus,  in  Heaven,  this  majestic 
sanctuary  rises  without  noise,  without  effort;  all  arrive  there  pure  and 
perfect.  The  Bride  of  the  Lamb  has  '*  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle,  nor 
any  such  thing."  But  in  this  impure  and  darksome  world,  the  ob- 
scure quarry  from  which  the  great  Architect  wills  to  draw  some  stones 
for  his  edifice,  what  shall  we  find  but  work-yards  prepared  for  a  day, 
where  all  appears  in  motion  and  in  disorder  ?  What  shapeless  stones, 
what  refuse,  what  useless  fragments,  what  objects  of  a  transient  usage ! 
How  many  arrangements  purely  provisional !  Row  many  mercenaries^ 
-— ^iens,  are  employed  in  these  quarries,  like  the  workmen  of  Hiram« 
and  who,  like  them,  shall  never  enter  the  sanctuary!  What  dissen- 
sions among  even  the  most  faithful  workmen!  What  discussions, 
what  vain  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  final  aim  and  the  plan  of 
the  great  Architect,  which  is  known  to  Him  alone !  Shall  we  seek  in 
this  chaos  the  true  Church,  the  spiritual  temple  ?  Should  we  wish 
to  compose  it  from  the  mass  of  all  these  unformed  blocks^  or  solely  of 
those  which  appear  already  prepared  by  the  Master  ?  Shall  we  at- 
tempt to  unite  m  one  common  order  all  those  whom  we  find  prepared 
in  each  of  the  various  quarries  opened  in  a  thousand  places  ef  the 
earth  ?  Or,  not  being  able  to  effect  this,  shall  we,  at  least,  exert  our- 
selves to  groupe  them  in  dififerent  heaps,  like  those  stones  already  hewn, 
which  are  collected  to  be  measured  before  they  are  worked  upon? 
Oh !  how  much  wiser  is  the  Master !  While  we  are  disputing  the 
pre-eminence  of  this  or  that  work-yard,  and  while  others  are  spending 
their  strength  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  perfect  order,  the  Divine 
Solomon  traverses  in  silence  this  vast  scene  of  operation,  chooses, 
marks,  withdraws,  and  places  in  his  edifice  the  materials  prepared  in 
the  midst  of  all  these,  assigning  to  each  piece  the  place  suited  to  it, 

and  for  which  he  has  destined  it Such   is,  my  beloved 

brethren,  the  grand  idea  which  we  must  form  to  ourselves  of  this 
heavenly  temple,  of  this  spiritual  house  of  Ood,  of  this  universal  Church, 
alike  militant  and  triumphant,  in  whose  eidstence  we  profess  our  belief 
in  the  apostolic  symbol.  O !  how  pitiable  will  now  seem  the  proud  pre- 
tensions of  thisor  that  Church  to  universality;  as  also  the  endless  disputes 
on  the  succession,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  discipline,  which  at  all  periods,  (as 
even  now,)  have  divided  and  troubled  the  foithfuL  Let  us  work  rather 
in  the  quarry  wherein  we  are  placed,  to  prepare  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  materials;  and  above  all,  let  us  supplicate  the  Lord  to  make 
of  118  ail,  Hving  stones  for  his  Temple.     Amen.' 
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Having  left  the  ifrighbonrhood  of  Geneva  in  1819,  Neff  spent 
the  whole  of  thefoll«#ing  two  yean  in  ahernate  labours  in  the 
Cantons  of  Vaod  and  Neirfefaatel,  and  in  the  French  portion  of 
the  Canton  of  Berne.  ^  Throoghont  this  extensive  district,  he 
'  established  numerons  associations  for  prayer  and  religious  con- 
'  versation,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence\  The  beneficial 
effisGt  of  such  associations  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
Grilly,  who,  in  support  of  his  objections,  cites  the  language  of 
Bishop  Heber  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  Mr.  EUerby^  re- 
mariis  on  this  subject  claim  transcription. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  late  amiable  ecclesiastical  overseer 
in  India  was  ever  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  would  enable  him  to 
form  a  just  and  adequate  estimate  of  social  meetings  for  prayer  and 
mutual  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  experience.  ''  In 
general/'  says  Mr.  Scott^  ''  1  am  apt  to  think  it  very  difficult  for  a 
minister  in  the  fistablishmait  to  form  and  conduct  prayer-meetings  in 
such  a  manner^  as  that  the  aggr^ate  good  shall  not  be  counterbalanced 
or  overbalanced  by  positive  evil.  But  men  of  greater  experience  and 
capacity  of  judging  have  thought  otherwise;"  and  then  he  ingenuously 
confesses^  "  But  I  am  also^  I  fear^  prejudiced,  as  the  evils  which  arose 
from  those  at  Olney  induced  such  an  association  of  ideas  in  my  mind^ 
as  probably  can  never  be  dissolved." — Life  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scott,  pp. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  importance  of  prayer- 
meetings,  than  the  consequences  of  repressing  associations  of  this  £ind 
by  the  clergyman  to  whom  this  most  unfortunate  letter  was  addressed^ 
when  compared  with  the  state  of  relision  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  very  next  considerable  town,  where  meetings  for 
social  prayer  have  been  continued,  and  where  several  private  houses 
have  for  many  years  been  licensed  for  that  purpose. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Olney,  at  the  time  here  alluded  to, 
presented  an  extreme  case,  and  such  a  one  as  could  not>  with  any  sort 
of  justice  or  propriety,  be  taken  as  a  hit  specimen.  Mr.  Scott  him- 
self, speaking  of  social,  in  distinction  from  public  worship,  remarks, 
that  it  "  tends  greatly  to  maintain  brotherly  love." — Essay  on 
Prayer*    pp.  ix — xi. 

Such  meetings  are  doubtless  subject  to  abuse,  like  every  other 
good  thing ;  but  the  result  of  our  observation  would  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  firm  conviction  expressed  by  Mr.  Ellerby,  that 
^  a  numerous  and  frequent  attendance  at  prayer-meetings  is  one 
*  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  religious  prosperity '  that  a 
Christian  society  can  exhibit ;  to  which  we  will  add,  a  very  prin- 
cipal means  of  maintaining  it. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  again  over  the  ground 
travelled  in  company  with  Mr.  Gilly,  interesting  as  is  the  scene 
of  NeflTs  self-depying  labours.  We  shall  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the'vomme  itself,  which,  even  to  those  who  possess 
Mr.  Gilly^s  work,  will  convey  much  additipn^  informati^  and 
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to  those  who  do  not,  will  be  &  most  valudlde  dc^iuisition.  The 
extracts  from  NefTs  own  letters  and  sermons  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. While  the  Pastor  was  stretched  on  his  bed  of 
languishing,  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  his  friends,  who 
watched  by  turns,  ^  aware  with  what  transports  of  holy  deUght  he 
'  listened  to  the  melody  of  the  human  voice  when  attuned  to  the 
'  praises  of  God,^  would  frequently  retire  into  an  adjoining 
chamber,  where,  in  a  subdued  tone,  they  sang  several  of  his 
favourite  hymns.  One  of  these,  NeflTs  own  composition,  together 
with  a  translation  kindly  fiimished  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  we 
must  transcribe. 


Paraphrase  of  fart  of  Jer.  xxxi. 

'  Ne  te  desoles  point,  Sion !  seche  tes  larmes; 
L'Eternel  est  ton  Dieu,  ne  sois  plus  en  alarmes ; 
II  te  reste  un  repos  dans  la  terre  de  paix ; 
Jehova  te  ramene^  et  te  garde  a  jamais. 

*  II  te  retablira :  meme  au  sein  des  mines. 
La  vigne  et  rdivier  etendront  leurs  racines ; 
Tout  sera  releve,  comme  dans  tes  beaux  jours, 
Les  murs  de  tes  dt^,  tes  ramparts  et  tes  tours. 

'  Un  jour — un  jour  viendra  que  tes  gardes  fideles, 
Sur  les  monts  d'  Ephraim,  crireront  aux  rebelles : 
Hetoumez  en  Sion,  TEtemel  votre  Dieu 
Vous  rapelle— venez,  et  montons  au  saint  lieu ! 

'  L^ve-toi,  le  Poissant  ne  t'  a  point  oubli^e : 
D'  un  amour  6temel  le  Seigneur  t'  a  aim^e. 
Qu'au  son  de  la  trompette,  assembles  en  ce  jour, 
Tes  enfons,  6  Sion  !  exaltent  son  amour  !* 


'  Weep  no  more,  Zion !  dry  thy  streaming  tears ; 
The  Eternal  is  thy  God — dismiss  thy  fears ; 
Rest  in  the  land  of  peace  for  thee  remains ; 
Jehovah  leads  thee,  Israel's  strength  sustains. 

*  He  will  restore  thee,  even  as  from  the  dead ; 
The  vine  and  olive  o'er  thy  wrecks  shall  spread ; 
He  will  rebuild,  as  in  thy  happiest  hours. 

Thy  city-walls,  thy  battlements,  and  towers. 

*  A  day  will  come,  a  day  when  from  on  high 
Mount  Ephraim's  watchmen  to  the  tribes  shall  cry, 
'<  Return,  ye  rebels  !  'tis  the  Almighty  still 

That  calls, — return,  and  climb  his  noly  hill." 

vol..  X. — N.8.  I 
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'  Rise,  unforgotten  of  thy  Lord  above  f 
He  loved  tbee  with  an  everlasting  love. 
That  Iove>  at  trumpet's  sound,  in  joyftxl  throngs. 
Thy  sons,  O  Zion  !  now  extol  in  songs  !' 

In  case  of  a  reprint,  we  would  suggest  a  greater  attention  to 
correct  orthography  in  printing  the  foreign  names,  and  a  few 
other  corrections.  '  Re-union  *  should  have  been  rendered,  asso- 
ciation or  congregation. 

Art.  VI.  Caspar  Hauser.  An  account  of  an  Individual  kept  in  a 
Dungeon,  separated  from  all  Communication  with  the  World,  from 
Early  Childhood,  to  about  the  Age  of  Seventeen.  Drawn  up  from 
Legal  Documents.  By  Anselm  \'on  Pcuerbach,  President  of  one 
of  the  Bavarian  Courts  of  Appeal,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man.    12mo,  pp.  xi.  191.     Price  3^.  in  cloth.     London,  1833. 

IV/I  OST  of  our  readers  will  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the 
public  journals  with  the  name  of  this  *  youth  without  child- 
*  hood,**  and  with  the  outlines  of  his  melancholy  story.  The  pre- 
sent publication^  dedicated  to  Earl  Stanhope,  who  has  taken  poor 
Caspar  under  hia  paternal  protection,  contains  an  authenticated 
relation  of  the  circumalaDces,  ao  far  aa  known,  attending  his  mys- 
terious secretion,  his  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  his  rational  faculties. 

The  story  of  his  imprisonment  is  soon  told ;  and  horrible  as  is 
the  picture  which  it  presents  to  the  imagination,  occurrences  of 
similar  character  and  parallel  atrocity,  which  might  seem  to  belong 
to  the  darkest  ages,  are  by  no  means  unheard  of  in  Catholic  Ger- 
many. The  account  which,  after  he  had  slowly  acquired  the  art 
of  intelligible  speech,  Caspar  gave  of  himself  is  as  follows. 

'  "  He  neither  knows  who  he  is  nor  where  his  home  is.  It  was  only 
at  Nuremberg  that  he  came  into  the  world.*  Here  he  first  learned  that, 
besides  himself  and  '  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been,'  there 
existed  other  men  and  other  creatures.  As  long  as  he  can  recollect,  he 
had  always  lived  in  a  hole  (a  small  low  apartment  which  he  sometimes 
calls  a  cage),  where  he  had  always  sat  upon  the  ground,  with  bare 
feet,  and  clothed  only  with  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  t     In  his 


*  '  An  expression  which  he  often  uses  to  designate  his  exposure  in 
Nuremberg,  and  his  first  awakening  to  the  consciouBness  of  mental 
life.' 

t  '  According  to  a  more  particular  account  gfven  by  Caspar,  which 
is  fully  confirmed  by  marks  upon  his  body  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
by  the  singular  f<H*mation  of  his  knee  and  knee-hoIIow,  and  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  sitting  upon  the  ground  with  his  legs  extended,  which 
IS  possible  to  himself  alone, — he  never,  even  In  his  sleep,  lay  with  his 
whole  body  stretched  out,  but  sat,  waking  and  sleeping,  m(h  his  back 
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Apartment  be  never  heard  a  sound,  whether  prodnced  by  a  man,  by  an 
animal,  or  by  anything  else.  He  never  saw  the  heavens,  nor  did  there 
ever  appear  a  brightening  (day-light)  such  as  at  Nuremberg.  He 
never  perceived  any  difierence  between  day  and  night,  and  much  less 
did  he  ever  get  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  lights  in  the  heavens.  When- 
'^v^r  he  awc^  from  sleep,  he  found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of 
water  by  him.  Sometimes  this  water  had  a  bad  taste ;  whenever  this 
was  the  case,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  eyes  open,  but  was  compelled 
to  fall  asleep  * ;  and  when  he  afterwards  awoke,  he  found  that  he  had 
a  clean  shirt  on,  and  that  his  nails  had  been  cut.  t  He  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  his  meat  and  drink.  In  his  hole  he 
had  two  wooden  horses  and  several  ribbons.  With  these  horses  he 
had  always  amused  himself  as  long  as  he  was  awake ;  and  his  only  oc- 
cupation was,  to  make  them  run  by  his  side,  and  to  fix  or  tie  the 
ribbons  about  them  in  different  positions.  Thus,  one  day  had  passed 
as  the  other ;  but  he  had  never  felt  the  want  of  any  thing,  had  never 
been  sick,  and^ — once  only  excepted — bad  never  felt  the  sensation  of 
pain.  Upon  the  whole,  he  had  been  much  happier  there  than  in  the 
world,  whe3«  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  so  much.  How  long  he  had 
continued  to  live  in  this  situation  he  knew  not ;  for  he  h^  tisii  xxo 
Jcnowledge  of  time.  He  knew  not  when,  or  how  he  came  there.  Nor 
had  he  any  recollection  of  ever  having  been  in  a  different  situation,  or 
in  any  other  than  in  that  place.  "  The  man  with  whom  he  had  always 
.been,"  never  did  him  any  harm.  Yet  one  day,  shortly  before  he  was 
taken  away, — when  he  had  been  running  his  horse  too  hard,  and  had 
made  too  much  noise,  the  man  came  and  struck  him  upon  his  arm  with 
a  stick,  or  with  a  piece  of  wood ;  this  caused  the  wound  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  Nuremberg. 

'  **  Pretty  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  man  once  came  into  his 
|)riBon,  pl&ced  a  small  table  over  his  feet,  and  spread  something  white 
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supported  in  an  erect  posture.  Some  peculiar  property  of  his  place  of 
rest,  and  some  particular  contrivance  must  probably  have  made  it 
necessary  fbr  him  to  remain  constantly  in  such  a  position.  He  is  him- 
^If  uiiable  to  give  any  fiirther  information  upon  this  subject.' 

*  *  That  this  water  was  mixed  with  opium,  may  well  be  supposed ; 
and  the  certainty  that  this  was  really  the  fact,  was  fully  proved  on  the 
.following  tMxasion.  AfOer  he  had  for  some  time  lived  with  Professor 
Daumer,  his  physician  attempted  to  administer  to  him  a  drop  of  opium 
in  a  glass  of  #ater.  Caspar  had  scarcely  swallowed  the  tirst  mouthful 
of  this  water,  when  he  said :  '^  That  water  is  nasty  ;  it  tastes  exactly 
Jikft  the  water  I  was  sometimes  obliged  to  drink  in  my  cage." ' 

t  ^  Hence,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  that 
Caspar  was,  during  his  incarceration,  always  treated  with  a  certain 
^degree  of  careful  attention.  And  this  accounts  for  the  attachment 
which  he  long  retained  to  the  man  *'  with  whom  he  had  always  been." 
.This. attachment  ceased  only  at  a  very  late  period  ;  yet  never  to  such 
s  degree  as  to  ms^e  him  wish  that  this  man  should  be  punished.  He 
%ii^ed  that  those  should  be  pimished  by  whose  otders  he  >had  been 
ooftfined ;  imt  he  said  that  that  man  had  dotie  him  no  hdith/    - 
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upon  it,  which  he  now  knows  to  have  been  paper;  he  then  came  be^ 
hind  him,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  him>  took  hold  of  his  hand,  aaA 
moved  it  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  paper,  with  a  thing  (a  lead 
pencil)  which  he  had  stuck  between  his  fingers.  He  (Hauser)  was 
then  ignorant  of  what  it  was ;  but  he  was  mightily  pleased,  when  hci 
saw  the  black  figures  which  began  to  appear  upon  the  white  paper.  Whea 
he  felt  that  his  hand  was  free,  and  the  man  had  gone  from  him,  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  new  discovery,  that  he  could  never  grow 
tired  of  drawing  these  figures  repeatedly  upon  the  paper.  Thi« 
occupation  almost  made  him  neglect  his  horses,  although  he  did  not 
know  what  those  characters  signified.  The  man  repeated  his  visits  in. 
the  same  manner  several  times.  * 

^  "  Another  time  the  man  came  again,  lifted  him  from  the  place 
where  he  lay,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  him  to 
stand.  This  he  repeated  at  several  different  times.  The  manner  in 
which  he  effected  this  was  the  following :  he  seized  him  firmly  around 
the  breast  from  behind ;  placed  his.  feet  beliind  Caspar's  feet,  and 
lifted  these,  as  in  stepping  forward. 

'  "  Finally,  the  man  appeared  once  again,  placed  Caspar's  hands 
over  his  shoulders,  tied  them  fast,  and  thus  carried  him  on  his  back 
out  of  the  prison.     He  was  carried  up  (or  down)  a  hill,  t     He  knows 


*  ^  Of  the  fact  that  Caspar  really  had  had  instruction,  and,  indeed, 
regular  elementarv  instruction  in  writing,  he  gave  evident  proofe  im- 
mediately on  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Nuremberg.  When 
the  prison-keeper  Hiltel  came  to  him  that  morning  in  the  priscm,  he 
gave  him,  in  order  to  employ  or  to  amuse  him,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  » 
lead  pencil.  Caspar  seized  eagerly  on  both,  placed  the  paper  upon  the 
bench,  and  began  and  continued  to  write,  without  intermission,  and 
without  ever  looking  up,  or  suffering  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
thing  that  passed,  until  he  had  filled  the  whole  folio  sheet,  on  all  four 
sides,  with  his  writing.  The  appearance  of  this  sheet,  which  has  been 
preserved  and  affixed  to  the  documents  furnished  by  the  police,  is  much 
the  same  as  if  Caspar,  who  nevertheless  wrote  from  memory,  had  had 
a  copy  lying  before  him,  such  as  are  commonly  set  before  children 
when  they  are  first  taught  to  write.  For  the  writing  upon  this  sheet 
consisted  of  rows  of  letters,  or  rows  of  syllables ;  so  that,  almost 
everywhere,  the  same  letter  or  the  same  syllable  is  constantly  repeated. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  also 
placed  ti^ether,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  actually  succeed 
each  other,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  copies  given  to  children :  and, 
in  another  line,  the  numerical  ciphers  are  placed^,  from  1  to  0,  in  their 
proper  order.  On  one  page  of  this  sheet,  the  name  "  Kaspar  Hauser  " 
is  constantly  repeated ;  and,  on  the  same  sheet,  the  word  reider  (Renter, 
rider)  frequently  occurs :  yet  this  sheet  also  proves  that  Caspar  had  not 
prc^essed  beyond  the  first  elements  of  writing.* 

+  '  It  is  evident,  and  other  circumstances  prove  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
Caspar  could  not  yet,  at  that  time,  distinguish  the  motion  of  ascending 
from  that  of  descending,  or  height  from  depth,  even  as  to  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  own  feelings ;  and  that  he  was  consequently 
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not  how  he  felt ;  all  became  nighty  and  he  was  laid  upon  ^is  lmpl((| . 
This  <^  heceming  night,**  as  appeared  on  many  different  oecasrons  at 
Nnrembcrg,  signified,  in  Caspar's  language,  *'  to  feint  away."  The 
seoount  given  of  the  continuation  of  his  journey,  is  principally  co^i 
fined  to  the  following  particulars:  ''  that  ne  had  often  lain  with  fiijs| 
£Me-to  the  ground,  m  which  cases  it  became  night;  that  he  ha9 
several  times  eaten  Inread  and  drunk  water:  that  'the  man  witn 
whom  he  had  always  been/  had  often  taken  pains  to  teach  hiin  t^ 
walk,  which  always  gave  him  great  pain,"  &c.  This  man  never  spokf 
to  iiim>  except  that  he  continually  repeated  to  him  the  wordsj  "  R^i^ 
walm,*'  &c.  *  He  (Caspar)  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man  either  oa 
this  journey  or  ever  before  in  prison.  Whenever  he  led  him,  ne 
directed  him  to  look  down  upon  the  ground  and  at  his  feet, — an  in- 
junction which  he  always  strictly  obeyed,  partly  from  fear,  and  partly 
because  his  attention  was  sufficiently  occupied  with  his  own  person  aha. 
the  position  of  his  feet.  Not  long  before  he  was  observed  at  Nurem-. 
berg,  the  man  had  put  the  clothes  upon  him  which  he  then  wore.  . , 
'  The  putting  on  of  his  boots  gave  him  great  pain ;  for  the  man 
made  him  sit  on  the  ground,  seized  him  from  behind,  drew  his  feet  upj. 
and  thus  forced  them  into  the  boots.  They  then  proceeded  onwards 
still  more  miserably  than  before.  He  neither  then,  nor  ever  before, 
perceived  any  thing  of  the  objects  around  him ;  he  neither  observed 
nor  saw  them ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  tell  from  what  part  of  the 
country,  in  what  direction,  or  by  which  way  he  came.  AH  that  he. 
was  conscious  of  was,  that  the  man  who  had  been  leading  him  put  tjlie^ 
letter  which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  his  hand,  and  then  vanish-* . 
ed  ;  after  which,  a  citizen  observed  him  and  took  him  to  the  guard- 
room at  the  New-gate.'     pp.  52 — 61, 

,It  was.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  May,  1828,  that  he  was^' 
discovered  by  the  citizen  referred  to,  standing  alone  in  a  state  of 
helple^  stupefaction,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  un-^ 
taught  savage,  rather  than  of  an  idiot  or  a  madman.  To  all  in- 
quiries, he  would  return  only  a  string  of  words  which  he  had  been 
taught,  like  a  parrot,  to  utter  as  the  common  expression  of  all  his 
wants  atid  feelings,  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  mean- 
ing ;  but,  on  having  a  pen  put  into  his  band,  he  wrote,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  were  present,  in  legible  characters,  the 
name,  Kas'par  Hauser,  This,  too,  was  a  mere  mechanical  per- 
formance. 

*  The  surprise  occasioned  by  Caspar  Hauser's  first  appearance  soon 
settled  down  into  the  form  of  a  dark  and  horrid  enigma,  to  explain 


Rtill  less  able  to  designate  this  difference  correctly  by  means  of  words. 
What  Caspar  calls  a  hill,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  pair  of 
stairs.  Caspar  also  thinks  he' can  recollect,  that,  in  being  carried,  he 
brushed  against  something  by  his  side.' 

*  *  This  jargon  seems  to  imply,  *'  I  will  be  a  rider  (a  trooper)  as 
my  fether  was."  * 
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wirich  vdHous  conjectures  were  resorted  to.  By  no  means  an  idiot  or 
a  madman,  he  was  so  mild,  so  oliiedient,  and  so  good-natored,  that  no 
one  coald  be  tempted  to  regard  this  stranger  as  a  savage,  or  as  a  child 
grown  up  among  the  wild  beo^  of  the  forest.  And  yet  he  was  so 
entirely  destitnte  of  wOrds  and  conceptions,  he  was  so  totally  unao* 
quainted  with  the  most  common  objects  and  daily  occnrrenoes  of 
nature,  and  be  shewed  so  great  an  indifSurenoe,  nay,  such  an  abhorrence, 
to  aU  the  uaual  customs,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  evinced  such  extraordinary  pecnliarities  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  existence ;  as  seemed 
to  leave  us  no  other  dioice,  than  either  to  regard  him  as  the  inhabitant 
of  some  other  planet,  mimculoudy  transferred  to  the  earth,  or  as  one 
who  (like  the  man  whom  Plato  supposes)  had  been  born  and  bt^d 
under  ground,  and  Who,  now  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
))ad  for  the  first  time  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beMd 
the  light  of  the  sun. 

*  Caspar  shewed  continually  the  greatest  aversion  to  all  Idnds  of  me«t 
and  drink,  excepting  dry  bread  and  water.  Without  swallowing  or 
^ven  tasting  tl^m,  the  very  smell  of  most  kinds  of  our  common  food 
jsras  sufficient  to  make  him  shudder,  or  to  affect  hitii  still  more  dis- 
agreeably* The  least  drop  of  wine,  of  coffee,  or  the  like,  mixed  clan- 
destinely wkh  liis  watw,  occasioned  him  cold  sweats,  or  caused  him  to 
be  seised  with  vomiting  or  violent  headaeche.*     pp.  24 — 25. 

'  Not  only  his  mind,  but  many  of  his  senses  appeared  at  first  to  be 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  only  gradually  to  open  to  the  perception  of 
external  objects.  It  was  not  before  the  lapse  of  several  days  that  he 
began  to  notice  the  striking  of  the  steeple  clock,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
bells.  This  threw  him  into  the  greatest  astonishment,  which  at  first 
was  ^qn*essed  only  by  his  listening  looks  and  by  certain  spasmodic 
motions  of  his  countenance :  but  it  was  Boon  succeeded  by  a  stare  of  be- 
numbed meditation.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  the  nuptial  procession  of 
a  peasant  passed  by  the  tower  wil^  a  band  of  music,  close  under  his 
xvindow.  He  suddenly  stood  listening,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his 
countenance  appeared  to  be  transfigured,  and  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to 
radiate  his  ecstasy  ;  his  ears  and  eyes  seemed  continually  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  sounds  as  they  receded  more  and  more ;  and  they 
had  long  ceased  to  be  audible,  while  he  still  continued  immoveably 
fixed  in  a  listening  posture,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the  last  vibrations 
of  these,  to  him,  celestial  notes,  or  as  if  his  soul  had  followed  them, 
and  left  its  body  behind  it  in  torpid  insensibility.  Certainly  net  by 
way  of  making  Any  very  judBcious  trial  of  Caspar's  musical  taste, 
this  being,  whose  extraordinary  nervous  excitability  was  already 
sufficiently  apparent,  was  once,  at  a  military  parade,  placed  very  near 
to  the  great  regimental  drum.  He  was  so  powerfully  affected  by  its 
4rst  sounds,  -as  to  be  immediately  thrown  into  convulsions,  which  ren- 
dered his  instantaneous  removal  necessary.'     pp.  30,  31. 

Among  d)e  lialf-dozeti  words  which  formed  the  whole  extent  of 
Caspar''s  vocabulary   when  first  brought  into  c6riiminiicm  "with 
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manldndr  was  the  woid  Rms.1  (horse.)  This  he  would  fifteii 
iterate  in  a  phuntive,  beseeching  tone.  At  last,  it  occurred  to 
the  police  soldiers  to  bring  him  a  wooden  horse ;  and  irom  the 
extreme  delight  which  he  manifested  at  sedjQg  it,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  found  in  this  toy  an  old  and  long-desired  playmate. 
JHe  was  soon  supplied  with  several  horses,  which  became  his  con- 
stant amusement.  He  never  ate  his  bread  or  drank  his  water, 
without  applying  them  to  the  mouths  of  his  horses,  to  which  he 
evidently  ascribed  consciousness.  It  was  subsequently  asc^- 
tained  that,  in  his  infantine  soul,  ideas  of  things  animate  and  in- 
animate were  still  strangely  confounded.  He  distinguished  aoii- 
nuds  from  men  only  by  their  form.  Even  after  he  had  been 
placed  under  the  kind  superintendence  of  Professor  Daumer,  it 
required  no  little  pains  and  much  patience  to  make  him  compreu. 
hend  the  difference  between  objects  which  are,  and  those  which 
are  not  organized,  between  voluntary  motion  and  motion  commu- 
nicated to  dead  matter. 

'  Many  things  which  bore  the  fcum  of  men  or  animals^  though  cat 
in  stone^  carved  in  wood,  or  painted^  he  would  still  conceive  to  be  ani- 
matedy  aad  ascribe  to  them  such  qualities  as  he  perceived  to  exist  in 
other  animated  brings.  It  appeared  strange  to  him^  that  horses^  imi* 
comsj  ostriches.  Sec,  which  were  hewn  or  painted  upon  the  walls  of 
houses  in  the  city,  remained  always  stationary^  and  did  not  run  away.  He 
expressed  his  indignation  against  the  statue  in  the  garden  bel(H}ging  to 
the  house  in  which  he  livedo  because^  although  it  was  so  dirty,  yet  i| 
did  not  wash  itself.  When^  for  the  first  time^  he  saw  the  g^reat  cru<^ 
eifix  on  the  outside  of  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  its  view  a|fected 
him  with  horror  and  with  pain :  and  he  earnestly  entreated,  that  the 
man  who  was  so  dreadfully  tormented  might  be  taken  down.  N09 
eould  he,,  for  a  long  time,  be  pacified^  although  it  was  explained  to 
him,  that  it  was  not  any  real  man^  but  only  an  image,  which  felt  no* 
thing.  He  conceived  every  motion  that  he  observed  to  take  place  ia 
any  object,  to  be  a  spontaneous  effect  of  life.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  he  thought  that  it  had  run  away  froii9  the 
table^;  and,  if  a  child's  waggon  was  rolling  down  a  hill,  it  wasa  in  hit 
opinion,  making  an  excursion  for  its  own  amusement.  He  supposed 
that  a  tree  manifested  its  life  by  moving  its  twigs  and  leaves ;  and.  its 
vojce  was  heard  in  the  rustling  of  its  leaves,  when  they  were  njoved 
by  the  wind.  He  expressed  his  indignation  against  a  boy  who  struck 
the  ^i^tm  of  a  tree  with  a  small  stick,  for  giving  the  tree  so  much  pain. 
To  judge  firem  his  expressions,  the  balls  of  a  ninepin  alley  ran  volun- 
tssnif  sa<N(ig:  they  hurt  other  balls  when  they  struck  (^gainst  tl^m,  a^ 
when  th^  stopped*  it  was  because  they  were  tired.  Professor  Daum^ 
endeavoured  fer  a  long  time,  in  vain,  to  convince. him  that  a  ball  does  not 
move  voliinlarily.  He  sitcceeded*  at.  length,  in  doing  so,  by  directing 
Caspar  to  make  ^  hall  himself,  firoin  the  crumbs  of  his  bread,  and  after* 
warda  to  roll  it  along.  He  was  convinced  that  a  humming-top,  which  he 
had  long  bef^n  spinning,  did  not,  move  volm4aply«  only  by  finding,  that, 
after  frequently  winding  up  the  cord,  his  arm  be|^  to  hurt  hiai  1 
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being  thus  sensibly  convinced  that  he  had  himself  exerted  the  power 
which  was  expended  in  causing  it  to  move. 

'  To  animals,  particularly,  he  for  a  long  time  ascribed  the  same  pro- 
perties as  to  men ;  and  he  appeared  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  only  by  the  difference  of  their  external  form.  He  was  angry 
with  a  cat  for  taking  its  food  only  with  its  mouth,  without  ever  using 
its  hands  for  that  purpose.  He  wished  to  teach  it  to  use  its  paws, 
and  to  sit  upright.  He  spoke  to  it  as  to  a  being  like  himself,  and  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  its  unwillingness  to  attend  to  what  he 
said,  and  to  learn  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  once  highly  com- 
mended the  obedience  of  a  certain  dog.  Seeing  a  grey  cat,  he  asked, 
why  she  did  not  wash  herself,  that  she  might  become  white.  When 
be  saw  oxen  lying  down  on  the  pavement  of  the  street,  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not  go  home  and  lie  down  there.  If  it  was  replied  that 
such  things  could  not  be  expected  from  animals,  because  they  were 
unable  to  act  thus,  his  answer  was  immediately  ready:  then  they 
ought  to  learn  it ;  there  were  so  many  things  which  he  also  was  obliged 
to  learn. 

^  Still  less  had  he  any  conception  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  any 
of  the  organical  productions  of  nature.  He  always  spoke  as  if  all 
trees  had  been  stuck  into  the  ground ;  as  if  all  leaves  and  flowers  were 
the  work  of  human  hands.  The  first  materials  of  an  idea  of  the  ori- 
gin of  plants,  were  furnished  him  by  his  planting,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  instructor,  a  few  beans,  with  his  own  hands,  in  a 
flower- pot;  and  by  his  afterwards  being  made  to  observe,  how  they 
germinated  and  produced  leaves,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  eye.  But, 
in  general,  he  was  accustomed  to  ask,  respecting  almost  every  produc- 
tion of  nature,  who  made  that  thing  } 

'  Of  the  beauties  of  nature  he  had  no  perception.  Nor  did  nature 
seem  to  interest  him  otherwise  than  by  exciting  his  curiosity,  and  by 
suggesting  the  question,  who  made  such  a  thing  ?  When,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  a  rainbow,  its  view  appeared  for  a  few  moments  to  give 
him  pleasure.  But  he  soon  turned  away  from  it ;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  much  more  interested  in  the  question,  who  made  it  ?  than  in  the 
beauty  of  its  apparition. 

'  Yet  there  was  one  view  which  made  a  remarkable  exception  from 
this  observation,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  incident  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  mental  life. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1 829,  when,  on  a  fine  summer  even- 
ing, his  instructor  showed  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  starry  heavens. 
His  astonishment  and  transport  surpassed  all  description.  He  could 
not  be  satiated  with  its  sight,  and  was  ever  returning  to  gaze  upon  it ; 
at  the  same  time  fixing  accurately  with  his  eye  the  difl^erent  groupes 
that  were  pointed  out  to  him,  remarking  the  stars  most  distinguished 
for  their  brightness,  and  observing  the  dififerences  of  their  respective 
colour.  *'  That,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  sight 
that  I  have  ever  yet  seen  in  the  world.  But  who  has  placed  all  these 
numerous  beautiftil  candles  there  }  who  lights  them  ?  who  puts  them 
out }  "  When  he  was  told,  that,  like  the  sun,  with'  which  he  was 
already  acquainted,  they  always  continue  to  give  light,  he  asked  again; 
who  placed  them  there  above,  that  they  may  always  continue  to  give 
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light?  At  length^  standing  motionless^  with  his  head  bowed  ^  down^ 
and  his  eyes  staring,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  deep  and  serious  meditationu 
When  he  again  recovered  his  recollection,  his  transport  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  deep  sadness.  He  sank  trembling  upon  a  chair,  and  asked, 
why  that  wicked  man  had  kept  him  always  locked  up,  and  had  never 
shewn  him  any  of  these  beautiful  things.  He  (Caspar)  had  never  done 
any  harm.  He  then  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  crying,  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  could  with  difficulty  be  soothed ;  and  said,  that 
''  the  man  with  whom  he  had  always  been  "  may  now  also  be  locked 
up  for  a  few  days,  that  he  may  learn  to  know  now  hard  it  is  to  be 
treated  so.  Before  seeing  this  beautiful  celestial  display,  Caspar  had 
never  shewn  any  thing  like  indignation  against  that  man ;  and  much 
less  had  he  ever  been  willing  to  hear  that  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
Only  weariness  and  slumber  were  able  to  quiet  his  sensation3 ;  and  he 
did  not  fall  asleep— a  thing  that  had  never  happened  to  him  before  — 
until  it  was  about  11  o'clock.  Indeed,  it  was  in  Mr.  Daumer's  family, 
that  he  began  more  and  more  to  reflect  upon  his  unhappy  fate,  and  to 
become  painfully  sensible  of  what  had  been  withheld  and  taken  from 
him.  It  was  only  there,  that  the  ideas  of  family,  of  relationship,  of. 
friendship, — of  those  human  ties  that  bind  parents  and  children  and 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  were  brought  home  to  his  feelings ; 
it  was  only  there,  that  the  names  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  were  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  him,  when  he  saw  how  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
were  reciprocally  united  to  each  other  by  mutual  affection,  and  by  mutual 
endeavours  to  make  each  other  happy.  He  would  often  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  mother,  by  brother,  and  by  sister ; 
and  endeavours  were  made  to  satisfy  him  by  appropriate  answers. 
Soon  after,  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  chair,  apparently  immersed  in 
deep  meditations.  When  he  was  asked,  what  was  now  again  the 
matter  with  him  ?  he  replied  with  tears,  "  he  had  been  thinking  about 
what  was  the  reason,  why  he  had  not  a  mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister? 
for  it  was  so  very  pretty  a  thing  to  have  them."  *     pp.  120 — 128. 

It  was  by  very  slow  degrees  that  he  attained  to  the  power  of 
coherent  speech  ;  but  his  facility  of  learning,  his  dormant  intel- 
ligence, and  his  memory  were  extraordinary.  His  curiosity  and 
thii'st  for  knowledge  also,  and  the  inflexible  perseverance  with 
which  he  fixed  his  attention  on  any  thing  he  was  determined  to 
learn  or  comprehend,  surpassed  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived 
of  tfiem ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expressed,  was 
truly  aficcting.  Often  would  he  repeat  his  lamentation  that  the 
people  in  the  world  knew  so  much,  and  that  there  were  so  many 
things  which  he  had  not  yet  learned.  Next  to  writing,  drawing 
became  his  favourite  occupation,  for  which  he  evinced  a  strong 
capacity  united  to  equal  perseverance.  A  most  surprising  and 
inexpUcable  property  of  his  mind  was  his  love  of  order  and  clean- 
liness, which  he  carried  to  the  extreme  of  nicety.  Uncleanliness, 
or  what  he  considered  to  be  such,  whether  in  his  own  person  or 
in  others,  was  an  abomination  to  him.  The  extreme  vividness 
of  his  sensations,     *  the  almost  preternatural  elevation  of  his 
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senses'  was  for  a  long  time  distressing  to  him.  He  was  able  to 
see  in  the  dark,  but  by  day,  his  sight  was  at  first,  for  want  of  use, 
very  indistinct ;  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
the  proper  use  of  the  organs,  and  the  power  of  judging  of  mag- 
nitudes and  distances,  resembled  that  in  which  apparently  infants 
learn  to  see,  and  in  which  a  blind  person  restored  to  sight  attains 
to  distinct  perception.  He  continued,  however,  to  see  much  bet- 
ter by  twilight.  After  sunset,  he  once  pointed  out  a  gnat  that 
was  hanging  in  a  distant  spider'^s  web.  When,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  twilight,  a  common  eye  could  not  distinguish  more  than 
three  or  four  stars  in  the  sky,  Caspar  could  already  discern  dif- 
ferent groupes,  and  distinguish  the  stars  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. It  has  also  been  proved  by  experiments  carefully  made, 
that,  in  a  perfectly  dark  night,  he  could  distinguish  such  colours 
as  blue  and  green  from  each  other.  So  acute  was  his  sight  that, 
in  anatomizing  plants,  he  noticed  subtile  distinctions  and  delicate 
particles  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  others.  Scarcely 
less  acute  or  finely  discriminative  was  his  sense  of  hearing.  But, 
of  all  his  senses,  that  which  was  most  troublesome  was  his  smelling. 
It  occasioned  him  for  a  long  time  constant  sufiering.  What  to 
us  is  scentless,  was  not  so  to  him  ;  and  the  most  delicate  and  de- 
lightful odours,  for  instance  the  rose,  inflicted  not  '  aromatic  pain,' 
but  disgust  as  well  as  suffering.  All  kinds  of  smells  were  more 
or  less  disagreeable  to  him  ;  but  what  we  call  unpleasant,  affected 
him  with  less  aversion  than  perfumes.  The  smell  of  fresh  meat, 
however,  he  found  the  most  horrible ;  and  in  walking  near  a 
church-yard,  the  effluvia,  of  which  his  companion  was  insensible, 
affected  Caspar  so  powerfully  as  to  produce  a  shivering  fit,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  perspiration.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of 
his  perceptions  was  his  sensibility  of  the  presence  of  metals,  and 
his  capacity  of  distinguishing  them  from  each  other  by  his  feel- 
ings alone.  From  a  great  number  of  facts,  the  following  instances 
of  this  singular  property  are  selected. 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  once  accidentally  went  into  a  store 
filled  with  hardware,  particularly  with  brass  goods.  He  had  scarcely 
entered,  before  he  hurried  out  again,  being  affected  with  a  violent 
shuddering,  and  saying  that  he  felt  a  drawing  in  his  whole  body  in  all 
directions. — A  stranger  who  visited  him,  once  slipped  a  piece  of  gold  of 
the  size  of  a  kreutzer  into  his  hand,  without  Caspar's  being  able  to  see 
it ;  he  said  immediately  that  he  felt  gold  in  his  hand. — At  a  time  when 
Caspar  was  absent,  Professor  Daumer  placed  a  gold  ring,  a  steel  and 
brass  compass,  and  a  silver  drawing  pen,  under  some  paper,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  see  what  was  concealed  under  it.  Daumer 
directed  him  to  move  his  finger  over  the  paper,  without  touching  it ; 
he  did  so ;  and  by  the  difference  of  the  sensation  and  strength  of  the 
attraction  which  these  different  metals  caused  him  to  feel  at  the  points 
of  his  fingers,  he  accurately  distinguished  them  all  from  each  other^ 
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according  to  their  respective  matter  and    form. — Once,  when    the 

Shysician,  Dr,  Osterhausen,  and  the  royal  crown-fiscal,  Brunner,  from 
lunchen,  happened  to  be  present,  Mr.  Daumer  led  Caspar,  in  order 
to  try  him,  to  a  table  covered  with  an  oil-cloth>  upon  which  a  sheet  of 
paper  lay,  and  desired  him  to  say  whether  any  metal  was  under  it. 
He  moved  his  finger  over  it,  and  then  said,  '^  There  it  draws!"  '^  But> 
this  time,"  replied  Daumer,  '^  you  are,  nevertheless,  mistaken ;  for 
^withdrawing  the  paper)  nothing  lies  under  it/*  Caspar  seemed,  at 
first,  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed ;  but  he  put  his  finger  again  to  the 
place  where  he  thought  he  had  felt  the  drawing,  and  assured  them  re- 
peatedly, that  he  there  felt  a  drawing.  The  oil-cloth  was  then  re- 
moved, a  stricter  search  was  made,  and  a  needle  was  actually  found 
there. — He  described  the  feeling  which  minerals  occasioned  him,  as  a 
kind  of  drawing  sensation,  which  passed  over  him ;  accompanied,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  chill  which  ascended,  accordingly  as  the  objects 
were  diiferent,  more  or  less  up  the  arm ;  and  which  was  also  attended 
with  other  distinctive  sensations.  At  the  same  time,  the  veins  of  the 
hand  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  metallic  excitation,  were  visibly 
swollen.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  1828, — when  the  morbid 
excitability  of  his  nerves  had  been  almost  removed, — his  sensibility  of 
the  influence  of  metallic  excitatives,  began  gradually  to  disappear, 
and  was,  at  length,  totally  lost.'     pp.  140 — 143. 

In  fact,  after  he  had  learned  to  eat  meat,  his  mental  activity^ 
and  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  as  well  as  the  preternatu- 
ral acuteness  of  his  sensual  perceptions,  were  considerably  les- 
sened, while  his  physical  strength  and  growth  were  as  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  was,  the  apparently  in- 
stinctive facility  with  which  he  became,  after  a  very  few  lessons, 
a  most  dexterous  and  fearless  horseman. 

His  obedience  to  all  those  persons  who  had  acquired  paternal 
authority  over  him,  was  unconditional  and  boundless,  but  with 
this  remarkable  limitation ;  it  had  no  connexion  in  his  mind  with 
believing.  Before  he  would  acknowledge  any  thing  to  be  certain 
or  true,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  convinced  of  it,  either 
by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or  by  some  reasoning  adapted  to 
his  imperfectly  developed  powers  of  comprehension.  Though  in 
his  temper  he  exhibited  a  childish  kindness  and  gentleness,  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  dungeon  not  the  shadow  of  a  religious 
idea ;  and  the  unskilful  and  injudicious  attempts  made  to  impart 
religious  notions  to  his  mind,  before  his  understanding  was  fitted 
to  embrace  them,  were  entirely  fruitless.  Professor  Daumer  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  him  infer  from  his  own  consciousness, 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Caspar  evinced  great  joy,  when  these  subjects  were  explained  to 
him,  and  said,  that  what  was  now  told  him  was  something  reaiy 
whereas  other  people  had  never  told  him  any  thing  upon  that 
snbycct^  thai  was  right.    In  the  isame  way»  we  apprehend,  it  must 
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have  been  found  easy,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  undergone  «o 
remarkable  and  sudden  a  transition  from  a  life  of  mere  animal 
existence,  the  life  of  an  oyster,  in  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  to 
the  previously  inconceivable  state  of  communion  with  external 
objects  and  human  society, — to  make  him  infer  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  an  upper  and  invisible  world,  and  to  teach  him  to  con- 
ceive of  the  fact,  that  there  are  beings  from  whom  we  are  sepa- 
rated by  as  thin  a  partition  as  that  which  shut  up  poor  Caspar 
from  the  living  world.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  ^  faith  in 
^  God,  and  a  hope  in  Providence  founded  on  that  faith,^  have  at 
length  found  entrance  into  a  heart  that  so  much  needed  consola- 
tion. He  is  now,  we  are  told,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
jAoua  man.  He  speaks  with  devotion  of  God,  and  is  fond  of 
reading  books  of  rational  edification.  His  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  not  now  distinguished  by  any  thing  very  remarkable. 
He  does  not  discover  a  spark  of  fancy  or  genius.  His  imagin- 
ation appears  to  have  been  as  it  were  extinguished ;  but  he  shews 
both  accuracy  and  acuteness  of  judgement  in  all  things  which  lie 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  understanding  a 
man,  in  knowledge  and  simplicity  still  a  child,  ^  he  no  longer  re- 
^  tains  any  thing  that  is  extraordinary,  but  his  extraordinary  fate, 
\  his  indescribable  goodness,  and  the  exceeding  amiableness  of  his 
'  disposition.^ 

.  Such  is  the  description  given  us  of  this  unfortunate  victim  of 
a  cruelty  which  appears  as  unaccountable  as  atrocious.  Why 
was  such  care  manifested  to  preserve  a  life  from  extinction,  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  for  any  vile  reason  to  bury  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  ?  What  remaining  feeling  of  compunction, 
what  other  conceivable  motive  could  restrain  poor  Caspar's  gaoler 
from  being  the  murderer  of  his  animal  life,  as  well  as  of  his  in- 
tellectual being  ?  These  and  a  hundred  other  questions  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given.  An  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Caspar  in  Oct.  1829,  from  which  he  narrowly 
escaped,  warrants  the  supposition  that  some  individuals  are  still 
living,  upon  whom  his  history  would  fix  the  brand  of  infamy.  But 
that  history  is  written  only  in  a  book  which  will  not  be  opened 
till  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed. 

Were  not  the  main  facts  attested  by  such  ample  evidence, 
there  are  many  points  upon  which  incredulity  might  fix  itself. 
That  Caspar  had  been  immured  in  his  hole  long  enough  to  affect 
the  formation  of  his  bones,  is  certain ;  but  could  he  have  been 
kept  there  from  absolute  infancy  ?  Was  his  mind  always  the 
blank  which  it  appeared  to  be  on  his  first  introduction  to  the 
world  ?  Or  had  it  been  reduced  to  that  state  by  diabolical  ar- 
tifice ?  What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  opiates  by  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  periodically  laid  in  utter  insensibility,  and 
of  those  long  and  dreamless  slumbers,  upon  his  intellectual  facul- 
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ties,  if  previously  developed?  Must  they  not  have  tended  to 
reduce  him  to  idiotcy  P  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  all  memory 
and  knowledge  might  thus  have  become  effaced  ?  Might  not  this 
have  been  the  object  and  expectation  of  those  who  consigned  bim 
living  to  his  sepulchre  ?  And  may  not  the  attempt  at  assassina* 
tion  have  been  instigated  by  the  discovery  that  the  design  had  not 
been  fully  accomplished ;  that  he  was  910^  reduced  to  idiotcy ; 
that  his  powers,  though  utterly  dormant,  were  not  destroyed; 
and  by  the  fear  that  his  extinguished  recollections  might  yet  come 
to  life? 

But  it  is  useless  to  start  these  speculations.  Viewed  as  a  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  poor  Caspar  affords  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  process  of  education  we  all  pass  through  in  in- 
fancy,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  internal  faculties^  as  regards 
their  development,  upon  external  objects,  as  well  as  some  other 
points  interesting  to  the  physiologist.  To  these  we  cannot  no^ 
advert.  One  valuable  lesson,  however,  all  may  derive  from  the 
perusal  of  the  narrative :  it  should  make  us  thankful  for  out 
childhood,  and  teach  us  to  adore  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  conspicu- 
ous in  that  beautiful  order  in  which  the  powers  of  our  nature 
are  successively  and  harmoniously  developed,  each  stage  being 
preparatory  to  the  next,  and  gently  melting  into  it,  and  every 
season  of  life  having  its  own  proper  knowledge,  business,  and 
happiness.  Let  ^  the  youth  without  childhood  ^  teach  us  how  bless- 
ed a  thing  it  is  to  have  been  a  child. 
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^HE  chief  seat  of  ecclesiastical  war  at  the  present  moment  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Here,  the  controversy  has 
seemed  to  languish,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  been  allowed 
s  breathing  time,  during  which  she  is  being  exhorted  by  her  own 
prophets  to  repent  and  reform.  But  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  Church 
Reform  that  is  sought  for,  but  just  a  doing  away  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  toto.  There,  the  dispute  is  not  about 
vestments  or  formularies,  confirmation  or  the  burial  service. 
No  prelates  lift  their  mitred  heads  in  lordship  over  their  brethren 
in  the  Scottish  Establishment.  The  grounds  of  dissent  are  far 
less  complicated  there,  than  in  this  country  ;  relating  not  so  much 
$f9  the  polity  or  structure  of  the  Church)  or  to  any  of  its  forms 
and  practices,  as  to  the  corruptio»s  which  are  believed  to  result 
inevitably  from  the  lUilawful  connexion  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  It  is  against  Church  Establishments  as  such,  against 
tasy  species  of  *  civil  establishment  of  Christianity,'  any  *  com^ 
*  pulsive'^  mode  of  supporting  the  teachers  of  religion,  that  Mr. 
Marshall,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Mr.  Ewiiig,  and  their  friends  and  col- 
leagues, feel  themselves  conscientiously  bound  to  raise  their  voice 
in  solemn  protest.  The  fcnrmalism,  the  lethargy,  the  secret  infi- 
dfeEtj  which  have  deplorably  oversplread  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
wumf  be  traced,  in  their  opinion,  to  its  anti'^Christian  alliance 
wj^  state  patrofiage.  The  existence  of  the  cbtireh  establishment  is 
believed  to  be  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  the 
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Gospel,  by  means  of  the  mischievous  authority  with  which  it  in- 
vests an  unconverted  ministry,  and  the  obstacles  it  opposes  to  the 
evangelical  labours  of  those  who,  without  its  pale,  are  branded 
with  the  name  of  sectaries.  Its  necessary  effect  is,  to  fasten  an 
unjust  stigma  upon  all  who  scruple  conformity  to  its  requisitions ; 
to  repel  the  non-established  sects  from  all  equal  fellowship ;  to 
separate,  by  mere  secular  distinction  and  political  circumstance, 
those  whom  Christianity  should  unite  ;  to  difllise  a  sectarian  spi- 
rit, and  to  scatter  through  the  land,  the  seeds  of  discord.  Tole* 
ration,  another  word  for  sufferance,  is  the  utmost  that  an  Esta- 
blishment can  extend  to  non-established  communities,  although 
agreeing  with  itself  in  every  essential  doctrine,  and  even  in  its 
mode  of  government  and  ritual :  whereas,  but  for  the  invidious 
incorporation  of  the  favoured  section  of  the  general  Church,  it  is 
believed,  the  various  sects,  if  they  continued  in  separation,  would 
at  least  recognize  each  other  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  body, 
and  maintain,  if  not  a  uniformity  of  service,  a  unity  of  spirit,  m 
the  bond  of  peace. 

But  the  sturdy  advocates  of  the  Voluntary  Church  principle  go 
further,  and  contend  not  merely  for  a  total  divorce  betwfeen  th6 
Church  and  the  State,  as  regards  patronage,  but  for  an  entire 
abandonment  and  annihilation  of  any  state  provision,  or  eveil 
any  endowment  of  any  description.  That  Endowments  have 
done  much  harm  to  religion,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  b«t 
their  absolute  unlawftdness  we  have  yet  to  see  proved.  It  is 
our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  lay  impartially  before 
our  readers  the  respective  statements  and  arguments  of  the  pole^ 
mics  on  either  side,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  adjudication  of  the 
very  delicate  and  difficult  question  to  which  they  relate,  and 
which  most  of  our  readers  will  already  have  settled  completely  td 
their  own  satisfaction.  We  shall  take  the  liberty,  however,  rf 
premising  a  few  general  observations. 

And  first,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  if  the  scheme  of 
an  Establii^ment  of  religion  can  be  proved  to  have  failed  ifi 
Scotland,  which  could  certainly  boast,  at  one  time,  of  the  purest 
and  most  efficient  Church  in  Christendom,  the  eause  of  Establish^ 
ments  may  well  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  That  it  has  Failed  hi 
Ireland,  and  wortte  than  failed,  is  obvious  to  all  the  world,  except 
those  who  think  that  the  use  of  a  Church  is  to  garrison  a  country 
for  its  absentee  proprietors  and  foreign  Government.  But  me 
Established  Church  in  Irel^d  is  the  richest,  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Christendom.  The  one 
has  been  a  sinecure  Church ;  the  other  a  working  one.  The  one  tt 
all  glorious  with  four  arch-bishops,  twenty-two  bishops,  and  a  fiill 
complement  of  deans  and  other  staff  officers  of  the  church  mili- 
iant  ;•  wanting  nothing  but  to  have  its  skeleton  regiments  fiUedmi, 
its  naked  architecture  clothed  with  living  congregations.     Tse 
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CiUe,  and  although  long  deserted  by  the  higher  orders  in 
ur  of  Episcopacy,  the  religion  of  gentlemen,  still  retains  with- 
in its  pale  a  respectable  portion  of  the  nation.  If  the  virtue  of 
this  Church  has  yielded,  or  its  efficiency  been  destroyed  by  its 
aUiance  to  the  State,  then,  we  say,  the  expediency  of  Establish- 
ments must  be  given  up. 

A  second  observation  which  it  occurs  to  us  to  make,  is  this ; 
that  when  such  individuals  as  Mr.  Douglas,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
Mr.  Marshall  are  found  ranged  in  opposition  against  the  Esta- 
blishment of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  on  slight 
grounds.  A  presumption  lies  against  either  the  purity,  or  the 
catholicity,  or  the  Scriptural  construction  of  any  Church  which 
is  found  repelling  from  its  communion,  or  at  least  alienating  from 
herself,  any  large  number  of  the  wise,  and  virtuous,  and  devout. 
A  national  Church  inclusive  of  but  a  section  of  the  nation,  ap- 
proaches to  a  practical  solecism.  An  Established  Church  which 
does  not  reach  the  moral  wants,  secure  the  general  reverence, 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people, — ^which  suf- 
fers itself  to  be  out-grown  by  the  people,  to  be  out-shone,  out-run, 
and  out-done  by  non-established  ministers, — has  ceased  to  merit  its 
high  distinction,  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which  it  obtained 
its  monopoly.  A  Church  is  a  popular  institution,  or  it  is  nothing. 
The  people  compose  the  materials  of  a  Church ;  and  when  the 
nation  have  to  any  great  extent  deserted  a  Church,  it  may  still  be 
the  State  Church,  the  Court  Church,  the  Established  Church, 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  National  Church. 

Further,  the  parties  who  have  engaged  in  the  present  controversn^ 
in  Scotland,  on  the  side  of  Voluntary  Church  principles,  are  indi- 
viduals whose  motives  at  least  are  above  suspicion.  They  are 
neither  fanatics  in  religion  nor  radicals  in  politics.  If  their 
opinions  should  be  deemed  extreme,  they  are  chargeable  with  no 
vehemence  of  temper,  no  violence  of  conduct.  Their  piety  is  as 
exemplary  as  their  attainments  are  respectable.  If  mistaken, 
they  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  sinister  purpose,  or  of  any 
animosity  against  the  Scottish  clergy.  If  their  theory  be  erro- 
neous, they  must  be  competent  witnesses  as  to  facts.  Great 
practical  evils  could  alone  have  produced  so  strong  and  ex- 
tensively prevailing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  an  Establish^ 
inent  which,  acccording  to  the  language  of  her  panegyrists, 
'  stands  in  proud  pre-eminence  over  all  other  Church  Establish- 
*  ments.''  That  the  expediency  of  an  Establishment  should  have 
even  come  to  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  watched  its  work- 
ing, proves  how  great  must  be  the  abuses  that  have  so  obscured  its 
.jitility.  No  one  ever  complains  of  running  water  as  a  nuisance. 
The  actual  predicament  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  thus  de- 
•cribed  by  Mr*  Douglas. 


'  It  k  obTJoos  to  tlie  moat  sapctficial  obaerrer^  that  the  Cborck.  af 
Scotland,  unless  some' remedy  is  provided^  is,  in  this  part  of  the  ()oiUitr]( 
at  least,  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay.  We  have  the  bare  walls  of  an  etta>* 
blished  Church,  but  the  living  stones  are  in  every  sense  absent.  Tha 
population  of  the  country  have  gone  elsewhere.  The  Church  of  Soot<!> 
land,  in  several  respects,  is  worse  off  than  the  established  Church  ef 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
attached  to  Popery,  the  wealthier  minority  profess  to  adhere  to  refprm<« 
ed  Episcopacy.  In  Scotland,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  long  been 
Episcopalian.  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  its  strong  foundatioM 
fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  the  defecti^ 
of  the  higher  classes  was  therefore  of  less  consequence*  But  now  the 
solitude  that  prevails  in  many  churches  is  a  portentous  sign,  as  £%r  as 
respects  the  continuance  of  the  present  £8tablishment.'<=— I>o«g/a#  of» 
Chtrch  Reform. 

As  the  nature  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Scottisli  clergy  ii 
imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  we  shall  transcribe  firolh 
Iknother  pamphlet  before  us,  an  explanation  of  the  present  endow- 
ments of  the  Established  Church,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  free 
from  many  of  the  more  prominent  objections  chargeable  upon  the 
iBister  Establishments. 

'  'It  is  generally  known  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  ia 
Scotland  is  supported,  partly  by  assessments  upon  the  landed  property 
ef  the  country  (understanding  the  tithes,  or  ieinds,  as  they  are  called 
in  Scotland,  to  be  included  in  this,)  partly  by  direct  grants  from  G#« 
vernment,  and  partly  by  assessments  upon  the  inhabitants  of  partis 
eular  towns.  The  principal  part  of  its  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
first  source,  as  the  stipends  of  all  the  ministers  in  rural  parishes  are 
imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  teinds,  which  must  be  exhausted 
l^efprethe  incumbent  can  claim  on  any  other  fund;  and  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  fabric  of  the  different  parish  churches,  and  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  the  manses,  is  raised  by  an  assessment  on  the  land 
itself. 

'  Before  the  Reformation,  the  Established  Churchy  then  Popish,  wall 
supported  partly  by  the  church  lands,  or  benefices,  which  are  said  to 
have  comprehended  about  a  half  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
country,  and  partly  by  the  teinds ;  that  is,  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  nearly  all  the  other  lands  in  the  country.  There  were,  and  are  8till# 
uMTticular  cases  of  tithe  free  lands,  which  are  understood  by  lawyeri# 
but  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  in  a  popular  account  of  the 
matter  like  this,  particularly  as  these  bore  only  a  very  small  propqt*- 
tion  to  the  lands,  the  teinds  of  which  were  not  exempted.  Such  waa 
the  state  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  re* 
formed  clergy,  that  their  church  was  denied  as  splendid  a  patrimony ; 
for  we  find  from  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  that  they  claimed  the 
whole  benefices  and  tithes  which  had  belonged  to  the  Popish  Churchy 
partly  for  their  own  use,  and  partly  for  pious  purposes,  including 
among  these  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  schools  aaa 
universities,  (these  being  the  objects,  as  they  alleged,  which  were 
contemplated  in  the  original  destination  of  the  tithes,  and  other  .pl#* 
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portVi  to  tke  Churdi^)  bui  all  to  be  under  the  management  and  control 
of  ike  Church. 
'^*But  while  we  state  that  such  were  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
Knox,  Melville,  and  the  other  reformed  pastors  who  compiled  the 
Books  of  Discipline,  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  say  any 
thing  which  might  convey  the  impression  that  thev  were  actuated  by 
mercenary  motives  in  the  matter.  We  believe  those  eminent  men, 
and  most  worthy  patriots,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  many 
others  of  the  reformed  clergy,  were  vastly  superior  to  any  thing  so 
base  as  the  love  of  money  in  the  settlement  of  this  great  question. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  their  country 
were  the  objects  dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieved they  were  best  promoting  these  by  claiming  for  the  reformed 
diurch  all  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  superstition  ;  and  all 
the  historical  evidence  we  possess  is  opposed  to  the  idea,  that  they 
either  wished  or  claimed  more  than  a  moderate  provision  for  them- 
selves as  individuals.  But  admitting  all  this,  and  feeling  a  sincere 
veneration  for  the  men,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  erred, 
— ^that  their  principles  were  fundamentally  erroneous  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  religion  was  to  be  supported ;  and  looking  to  the  history  of 
other  ecclesiastics,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  power  and  prosperity  as 
they  sought  would  have  destroyed  them,  and  have  cursed  the  country 
with  a  wealthy  and  worldly  priesthood  after  them,  little  better  than 
those  whose  influence  they  had  so  happily  subverted.  We  therefore 
feel  very  grateful  to  Providence  that  the  legislature  took  another  view 
of  the  subject,  and  seized  upon  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Popish 
Church  as  public  property,  allowing  the  old  beneficiaries  to  enjoy  two-* 
thirds  of  the  benefices  for  life,  and  making  the  reformed  clergy  proper 
stipendiaries. 

'  The  first  legal  provision  made  for  the  Protestant  Church  was  by 
fin  act  of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  15th  February  1560.  On  this 
subject  the  admirable  historian  of  the  Reformation,  (himself  a  great 
advocate  for  Establishments,)  remarks  : — *'  He  (Knox)  was  still  more 
indignant  at  their  (the  Court's)  management  in  settling  the  provision 
for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  chiefly  on 
the  benevolence  of  their  hearers,  and  many  of  them  had  scarcely  the 
means  of  subsistence;  but  repeated  complaints  having  obliged  the 
Privy  Council  to  take  up  the  afiTair,  they  came  at  last  to  the  deter- 
Biination  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  that  two  of  these  should  be  given  to  the  ejected  Popish  clergy, 
and  that  the  third  part  should  be  divided  between  the  Court  and  the 
Brotestant  ministry."  And,  he  adds  in  a  note,  '^  certain  persons  were 
iE^ointed  to  fix  the  sums  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Court 
find  to  the  Ministry,  and  also  the  particular  salanes  which  were  to  be 
allotted  to  individual  ministers,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed." — "  The  persons  appointed  to  modify  the 
stipends  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  Queen,  and  her  demands  were 
readily  answered,  while  the  sums  allotted  to  the  ministers  were  as  ill 
paid  as  they  were  paltry  and  inadequate.  '  Weall,'  exclaimed  Knox 
^en  he  heard  of  this  aisgraceful  arrangement,  ^  if  the  end  of  this 
mdoiirpretendit  to  be  takin  for  snstentatioun  of  the  ministeris  be 
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happie^  my  judgment  failes  me.  I  ine  twa  pairtis  ifreeHe  gevin  to  the: 
devill^  and  the  third*  mon  be  devyded  betwix  God  and  the  detiltv 
Who  wold  have  thocht  that  when  Joseph  reuUed  in  £gypt>  his 
brethren  sould  have  travellit  for  victaalles^  and  have  returned  witk 
empty  sackes  unto  thair  families?  O  happie  servanda  of  the  devili^' 
ana  miserabill  servands  of  Jesus  Christy  if  effcer  this  lyf  thair  wer  not 
hell  and  heaven.' "  * 

*  Knox's  feara  were  justified  by  the  result.  The  Romish  Clerf^- 
knew  that  the  benefices  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  Churchy  by  tiie 
original  proprietors^  for  very  different  purposes  from  those  to  whi^ 
they  were  now  to  be  appropriated^  and  under  conditions  with  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Protestants  to  comply.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
natural,  and  quite  in  character  with  their  Church,  that  nothing  should 
be  surrendered  which  could  possibly  be  retained.     The  nobles  and 

f  entry  again,  who  had  got  grants  of  some  of  the  benefices,  were  equalljr 
esirous  to  secure  what  they  had  thus  obtained,  and  used  their  court 
influence  to  get  even  the  thirds  of  their  benefices  confirmed  to  thtm 
for  their  own  private  use.  And  lastly,  the  time-serving  collectors  were 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  poor  ministers,  who  could  be 
of  no  use  in  furthering  their  worldly  views,  and  to  secure,  by  prompt 
and  liberal  payment  of  the  government's  share  of  the  thirds,  the  smile* 
of  court  favour.  In  short,  the  base  struggle  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
had  now  commenced  in  the  Scottish  Reformed  Church ;  and  the  Re* 
formers  descended  from  the  high  attitude  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel^ 
to  take  a  part  in  it, — ^a  struggle  which  has  not  been  productive  of  the 
same  extent  of  evil  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  partly  because 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  forms  a  check  against 
the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  individual  clergymen,  but  chiefly 
because  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties  was  so  unequal.  Our 
clergy  had  to  contend  with  a  sagacious  and  grasping  laity,  and  an  un« 
friendly  court,  and  were  never  able  to  consolidate  their  power  so  as 
fully  to  obtain  the  secular  advantages  at  which  they  aimed,  and  whidt 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion.'     Thoughts  on  EccL  Estab.  pp.  25 — 31. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1567,  c.  10,  a  very  favourable 
change  was  effected  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church :  it  was  pro^ 
vided  that  the  thirds  of  the  Popish  benefices  should  be  paid  to 
collectors  appointed  by  the  clergy.  Subsequent  modificationa 
took  place,  which  were  changes  in  details,  not  in  principle.  The 
most  important  was  introduced  by  the  Act,  1633,  c.  19,  by  which 
power  was  given  to  value  all  the  teinds  in  the  country  on  equit* 
able  terms,  the  teind  being  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  rent,  and  reasonable  deductions  being  allowed  in  cal-^ 
culating  the  rent  f. 


*  <  M^Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Vol.  II.  n.  43.' 

•  t  The  powers  of  modifying  stipends  and  valuii^  teinds,  at  fiivt 
vested  in  commissioners^  were  transferred -ta  the  Court^'^f  ri^efni^ni^ 
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*  A  valuation  being  once  madc^  and  resularly  completsed^  fixes  the 
tithe  for  erer :  so  that  no  increase  of  rental  from  industry  and  im- 
proyement>  or  from  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  can 
cause  any  increase  in  its  amount.  It  may  easily  be  conceived^  there- 
fore>  how  very  slightly  land-owners  in  Scotland  now  feel  the  burden 
of  the  Churchy  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  sufficiently  old 
valuations :  and  valuations  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  old  are 
exceedingly  common.  Besides  authorising  these  valuations^  this  act 
allows  every  heritor^  (with  a  few  exceptions  not  worth  noticing  here,) 
to  buy  up  his  own  tithes^  in  some  cases^  at  six^  and  in  others  at  nine 
years'  purchase ;  and  as  tithes  are  no  longer  drawn  in  kind^  even  by 
lay  titulars^  (a  fifth  part  of  the  rent  being  always  held  as  an  equi- 
vuent  for  them,)  they  are  paid  by  the  land-owner  or  heritor  without 
tlie  direct  intervention  of  the  tenant,  and  without  those  numerous 
vexations  and  irritations  which  accompany  the  exaction  of  tithes  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Scottish  clergy  have 
no  proper  right  to  the  tithes  themselves,  but  only  to  competent,  and 
generally  very  moderate  stipends  out  of  them,  and  the  superiority  of 
our  system  will  be  apparent.' 

'  The  expense  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
churches,  and  the  ministers'  manses,  is  not  a  burden  on  the  teinds,  but 
OA  the  lands  themselves ;  so  that  although  an  heritor's  whole  teinds 
may  be  exhausted  by  payments  of  stipend,  and  he  consequently  cannot 
b^  compelled  to  bear  his  share  of  any  future  augmentations,  which  the 
Court  may  award  to  the  clergyman,  yet  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the 
expense  of  repairins  or  rebuilding  the  church  and  tne  manse,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  rental;  and  law-suits  on  this  subject,  either  between 
the  incumbent  and  heritors,  or  among  the  heritors  themselves^  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Court  of  Session.  So  much  for  the  rural, 
or  partly  rural  parishes. 

*  In  purely  urban  parishes,  again,  which  comprehend  no  lands,  and, 
consequently,  have  no  tithes  from  which  the  ministers'  stipends  can 
be  defrayed,  the  necessary  funds  are  raised,  either  by  the  seat-rents,  as 
in  Glasgow,  or  by  direct  and  indirect  assessments  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, whether  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  as  in  Edinburgh.  In  the 
first  case,  namely,  that  of  paying  the  clergy  out  of  the  seat-rents,  the 

Erinciple  of  Establishments  being  virtually  departed  from.  Dissenters 
ave  no  right  to  complain ;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  this  plan  (which  is  generally  practised  by 
Dissenters  also)  may  not  be  liable  to  objections,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
compulsion  that  forma  a  necessary  element  in  tl^  other  plan — ^that  of 
assessments  upon  the  inhabitants, — ^where  the  principle  of  fierce  is  in 
vigorous  operation,  frmn  first  to  last,  and  has  led  to  illegal  resistance 
of  late  in  Edinburgh,  differing  merely  in  degree>  not  in  kind,  from  the 
distressing  struggles  between  the  Church  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 

*  In  urban  parishes,  we  understand  that  the  fiEibric  of  the  churches 


the  supreme  civil  court  of  the  country,  by  Act  1707>  c.  9.;  and  the 
judges  of  that  court  have  now,  aa  commissioners  for  the  teiiidsy  juris- 
dicHon  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 
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is  built  and  repaired  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  town ;  so  that^  of 
course^  all  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  pay  their  share  hj  the 
usual  fmrms  of  law. 

'  Lastly^  the  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  made  direct  grants 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  public  money.  These  grants  are 
either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  in  rural 
parishes  to  the  minimnm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum^ 
when  the  teinds  of  the  parish  are  insufficient ;  or  for  building  churches 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  handed  over  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  Established  Churchy  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  the 
various  bodies  of  Dissenters^  who  must  have  paid  their  share  of  the 
expense  of  them  along  with  their  other  taxes.' 

TJtougkts  on  Eccl.  Estab.  pp.  35 — 8. 

Great  as  ia  the  superiority  of  the  Scottish  system  over  the 
English  tithe  system,  it  neither  precludes  litigation,  nor  does  it 
exclude  the  principle  of  compulsion,  upon  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  is  based.  The  Scottish  Reformers  invoked  the  power,  of 
the  civil  magistrate  both  to  enfoifce  the  payment  of  their  stipends,, 
and  to  give  penal  efficacy  to  the  censures  of  the  Church ! 

That  the  Establishment  rests  upon  a  compulsory  provision,  is 
not  denied  by  its  advocates,  who,  on  the  contrary  maintain  the 
superiority  of  that  mode  of  providing  for  the  teachers  of  Christ- 
ianity over  the  primitive  method  of  voluntary  contribution.  Mr. 
Fleming  has  laboured  this  point  with  much  ingenuity ;  and  we 
must  transcribe  his  remarks. 

<  The  history  of  the  Voluntary  system^  and  its  operation,  is  this : 
The  Jirst  Christians  understood  this  command  fully,  "  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."  In  compliance  with  it,  they  sold  their  houses 
and  lands,  and  laid  the  price  of  them  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  This 
continued  for  some  time,  when  it  was  changed  into  the  provision  of  vo-. 
luntary  oblatums  of  bread  and  wine  made  to  the  Minister,  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  and  the  feast  of  the 
Agapse.  By  and  bye  additions  were  made  to  these  oblations ;  presents 
of  raiment,  furniture,  houses,  lands,  and  valuable  possessions ;  thus 
fulfilling  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  Mark  x.  29,  30.  Feeling  their ' 
state  of  dependence,  the  dignified  Clergy  used  every  mean,  by  the 
middle  of  .the  second  century,  to  rise  to  independence,  by  fiiir  and  ho- 
nourable means.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  all  clergymen  of 
tn/ertor  note.  Burning  with  a  love  of  wealth  and  independence,  they 
practised  the  most  fiftwning  arts  of  adulation  and  flattery.  Nothing 
was  left  unessayed  to  worm  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  their 
congregations.  If  any  of  them  were  sick,  there  was  given  the  most 
assiduous  attention;  if  any  misfortune,  the  most  apparent  sincere 
sympathy  ;  if  death  occurred  in  the  family,  deep  condolence  was  not 
a  wanting  in  that  tender  season.  They  knew  human  nature  well ;  and 
as  the  hand  is  readiest  to  be  opened  when  the  heart  is  soft,  there  was 
then  no  lack  of  appliances,  by  hints,  insinuations,  and  suggestions. 
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and  enforcing  powerfully  the  text^  "  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 


3ms." 


'  And  great  was  their  success ;  for  though  the  disciples  did  not> 
after  the  first  century,  sell  their  houses  and  lands,  and  lay  the  price 
of  them  at  their  pastors'  feet,  as  they  did  to  the  Apostles,  yet  the 
wealth  they  rapidly  acquired  from  their  flocks  shewed  how  successful 
they  had  been  m  fleecing  them,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  what  in  future 
would  happen  under  this  '^  Voluntary  "  scheme,  namely,  that  the  spi^ 
ritual  power  would  in  time  swallow  up  the  temporal^  and,  possessing 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  would  bring  in  the  mystery  of 
iniquity.  Under  this  system,  created  by  dependency  and  a  desire  to 
rise  above  it,  the  Clergy  lost  no  opportunity  tnat  could  enable  them  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  In  the  course  of  events  this  op- 
portunity was  afforded.  After  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  a  second  time, 
and  the  Jews  scattered  abroad,  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  for- 
bidden and  denied  them.  On  this,  many,  considering  that  the  New 
Testament  was  fbunded  upon  the  Old,  became  proselytes.  The  Chris- 
tian Clergy,  seizing  the  advantage,  set  up  a  claim  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The  people  came  to  believe  them  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  tithes  came  to  be  insisted  on  as  their  right,  which,  in  a 
little  time,  both  in  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  were 
paid  generally  to  the  Clergy.  After  this,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them 
from  all  quarters.  The  Bishops  became  great  and  powerful,  and  vied, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  kings  and  princes. — The  wealth  of  the  great 
cities  and  the  surrounding  district  came  gradually,  during  the  third 
century,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  The  same  system  of  oblations, 
gifts,  and  presents,  was  carried  on  in  the  fourth  century.  In  what- 
ever way  the  Clergy  was  enriched  by  Constantine  and  his  sons,  &c.-— 
whether  by  houses,  or  lands,  or  churches — it  was  by  the  voluntary 
system.  Hence  church-lands,  and  tithes,  and  churches,  were  ori- 
ginally voluntary  gifts.  By  the  time  of  Pepin,  all  the  lands  of  France 
had,  by  donations,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Clergy.  The  speech  of 
Chilperic,  grandson  of  Clovis,  is  famous.  Complaining  of  these 
donations,  he  says,  "  Our  Exchequer  is  impoverished,  and  our  riches 
are  transferred  to  the  Clergy ;  none  reign  now  but  Bishops,  who  live 
in  grandeur,  while  our  grandeur  is  over." 

'  Through  this  voluntary  system,  there  was  nothing  but  continued 
quarrels  between  the  Lords  and  the  Bishops,  the  gentlemen  and  the 
Abbots.  What  the  old  lords  and  gentlemen  gave  away  voluntarily  on 
their  death-beds  to  the  Clergy,  their  sons  seldom  failed  to  redemand. 
*'  Hence,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  if  the  Clergy  were  full  of  ambition^ 
the  Laity  were  not  without  theirs ; — if  they  gave  their  estates  upon 
their  death-beds  to  the  Church,  their  successors  wanted  not  means  to 
resume  them.  In  this  way  the  Clergy  constantly  acquired— constantly 
refunded — and  yet  still  acquired." 

'  Charles  Martel  stripped,  at  once,  the  Clergy  of  their  whole  Church- 
lands,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his  soldiers.  The  soldiers  retained 
them  with  a  firm  grasp.  It  was  in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  make 
restoration.  Charlemagne  found  things  in  this  state.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  he  coidd  not  compel  the  army  to  part  with  the  Church-lands; 
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80,  ^'  on  the  other  hand/'  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  ''  Christianity 
ought  not  to  perish  for  want  of  Ministers,  Churches,  and  instruction." 
*  Unable  to  restore  the  Church-lands,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
establish  the  tithes,  which,  though  paid  the  Clergy  voluntarily  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  yet  had  never,  by  any  civil  enact- 
ment, been  made  the  property  of  the  Church  in  France.  In  a  civil 
point  of  view,  it  was  "  a  new  kind  of  property,"  which  had  this  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  the  Clergy,  that  as  tithes  were  given  particularly 
to  the  Church,  it  was  easier  in  process  of  time  to  know  when  they 
were  usurped.  Charlemagne's  famous  division  of  the  tithes  into  four 
parts — for  the  repairing  of  the  Churches — for  the  Poor — for  the  Bi- 
shops— and  for  the  Clergy,  manifestly  proves  that  he  wanted  to  restore 
the  Church  to  that  fixed  and  permanent  state  which  she  had  lost. 
This  law  of  Charlemagne's  was  speedily  copied  by  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom, — ^Alfred  of  England,  Fergus  of  Scotland,  &c.,  adopted 
it.  It  is  true,  there  were  many  ecclesiastical  councils  long  before  this, 
by  which  the  tithes  were  ordered  to  be  paid,- but  this  was  the  Jirst  civil 
enactment,  we  believe,  on  the  records  of  any  country,  making  the  pay- 
ment of  them  '^compulsory."  They  were  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  fees, 
fines,  donations,  or  oblations  to  the  Clergy ;  but  this  was  a  vain  ex- 
pectation ;  no  law  could  prevent  the  secret  transactions  of  a  death- 
bed. What  by  dreams  and  visions,  by  the  doctrine  of  purgatory — 
auricular  confession — indulgences — the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  se- 
curing, for  the  dying,  a  passport  to  heaven, — the  Romish  Clergy  soon 
began  again,  by  the  voluntary  system,  to  acquire  land,  to  seat  them- 
selves quietly  in  the  ecclesiastical  seats,  as  lords  paramount,  and  again 
to  possess  anew  the  wealth  of  Christendom.  Popes,  Bishops,  Monks, 
and  Friars,  &c.,  all  acting  on  it,  soon  amassed  the  riches  of  each  coun- 
try. Scarcely  had  a  Monastery  or  Abbey  existed  in  Scotland  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  says  Chalmers,  until  it  had  drawn  into  itself  the 
wealth  of  the  surrounding  district. 

'  Such,  in  all  places,  was  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  Reformation.  Then,  the 
whole  system  of  popery  in  this  country  was  put  an  end  to — the  king 
and  his  nobles  took  possession  of  the  riches  of  the  Hierarchy,  which 
at  that  time  were  equal  to  half  of  all  the  wealth  of  Scotland.  The 
Presbyterian  Clergy  were  limited  to  the  third  of  the  benefices  of  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  which  was  never  paid  them,  but  retained  from  them 
by  the  Popish  Bishops  under  various  pretences,  or  kept  from  them  by 
trick,  chicanery,  and  fraud.  Indeed,  tithes  and  Church-lands  are  the 
very  soul  and  heart's  blood  of  Popery. 

'  In  1633,  the  stipend  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  here,  was  put  upon 
the  rent,  and  not  on  the  tithes,  as  we  shall  immediately  see.  Fees  at 
marriages,  baptisms,  burials,  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.,  vi- 
siting the  sick  and  the  dying,  were  taken  away.  The  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Clergy  spurned  at  these  as  a  selling  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
considering  them  as  rank  Popery,  gave  them  up,  with  all  pluralities, 
places,  pensions,  and  non-residence,  and  confined  themselves  to  the 
humble  and  pitiful  stipends,  then  awarded  them  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  plantation  of  kirks  and  the  valuation  of  teinds. 

^  Then  commenced,  in  this  country,  what  is  individually  called  the 
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*'  compuUcny  **  syeftem^  which  alone  has  prevented  the  people  from  be- 
ing robbed^  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  kept  no  smalt  part  of  their 
property  from  finding  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church  or  the 
coffers  of  her  Ministers.  Indeed^  the  voluntary  system^  in  its  work- 
ings, was  admirably  adapted  to  impoverish  the  JLaity  and  enrich  ^the 
Clergy.  The  good  which  the  <' compidsory "  system  has  done,  is 
incalculable — it  has  erected  and  endowed  our  Parochial  Schools  and 
Universities— built  and  endowed  several  Churches — enabled  every 
child,  even  the  poorest^  to  receive  a  good  education^  in  order  to  fit  him 
for  the  world ; — while  it  has  afforded  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the 
land,  religious  ordinances — the  benefit  of  the  word  and  Sacraments-— 
without  money  and  without  price. 

'  Such  is  a  short  view  of  the  operations  of  the  "  voluntary  "  and 
•*  compulsory "  system.  While  the  one  centered  in  Monks  and  Friars, 
in  Bishops  and  Fopes,  in  Exarchs  and  Patriarchs,  the  riches  of  the 
earth  enabling  them  to  live  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  and  to  vie 
in  splendour  with  kings,  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people; — the  operations  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem, by  limiting  the  subsistence  of  the  Clergy — fixing  it  down  to  a 
certain  sum — abolishing  all  fees  for  clerical  duty — for  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths — preventing  the  Clergy  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  piety  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  working  upon  the  troubled  and 
guilty  consciences  of  the  stronger,  on  a  death-bed,  to  give  to  the 
Church  their  wealth  as  an  atonement  for  past  sins — ^the  property  of 
many  families,  by  the  compulsory  system,  has  been  preserved  to  them, 
which,  by  the  arts  and  artifices  of  the  other  system,  woidd  have  been 
taken  away.  By  the  compulsory,  the  Parochial  Schools  and  Univ4^-i 
sities; — and  by  the  labours  of  a  talented  and  zealous  Ministry,  a 
healthy  and  invigorating  breeze  has  been  sent  throughout  our  native 
land,  thereby  raising  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  and  making 
them  known,  distinguished,  and  respected,  for  their  intelligence 
and  conduct  in  every  clime  and  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  so- 
journ. 

*  But  take  away  this  ^'  compulsory  "  system,  and  the  National  cha- 
racter will  soon  be  lost.  Her  Parochial  Schools  shut  up,  the  children 
of  the  poor  will  return  to  ignorance  and  vice — her  Universities,  robbed 
of  their  tiends,  will  have  either  to  shut  their  gates,  or  raise  their  Fees 
80  high  as  to  exclude  all  but  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  opulent, — 
her  Parish  Churches  pulled  down,  her  Sabbaths — heavenly  emblem  of 
rest — will  no  longer  be  spent  in  pious  exercises  by  the  people ; — the 
stirring  sound  of  the  Gospel,  filling  the  mind  with  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  and  atuning  the  voice  to  the  melody  of  Psalms,  will  cease  to 
be  heard,  save  at  dreary  intervals,  by  some  itinerant,  perhaps  illiterate 
Preacher,  who  has  no  permanent  connexion  with,  or  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  parishioners.  In  the  weary  want  of  religious  ordinances, 
intelligence  will  depart,  and  ignorance  and  vice,  like  moorlands  once 
cultivated,  but  long  out  of  culture,  will  return  again  to  the  savage 
state,  with  all  the  ferocity  and  barbarity  of  former  times  ! ! ! ' 

pp.  73-78. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  controvertist  when 
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lie  succeeds  in  proving  too  much.  It  has  usually  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  necessity  of  Church  establiishments,  that,  but  for 
the  compulsive  operation  of  the  law,  most  persons  would  give  no- 
thing towards  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  Paley 
has  made  use  of  this  argument,  asserting,  that  ^  to  the  scheme  of 

•  voluntary  contribution  there  exists  this  insurmountable  objec- 

•  tion,  that  few  would  ultimately  contribute  any  thing  at  all.' 
This  was  assuredly  not  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church.     That 
Church,  as  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  was  corrupted  by  wealth  loiig 
before  it  was  corrupted  by  power.     Long  before  even  persecution 
had  ceased,  the  eminent  situations  in  the  Church  had  become 
tempting  objects  for  the  disgraceful  rivalry  of  worldly  cupidity 
and  secular  ambition.     What  Church  has  not  suffered  from  pie- 
thory  ? — In  the  preceding  extract,  the  astonishing  force  of  the 
voluntary  principle  is  admitted.     Establishments,  it  seems,  like 
the  statute  of  mortmain  and  other  similar  provisions,  are  intend- 
ed to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  ever  encroaching  demands  of 
the  Church,  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  fund  !    We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  former  days  soon 
came  to  rival  in  wealth  the  secular  clergy  themselves.     The  vo- 
luntary principle  shews  itself  to  be  not  less  active  and  powerful 
in  the  Romish  Church  to  the  present  day,  wherever  it  is  not 
swamped  by  endowments.     Look  at  Ireland,  for  instance,  where 
a  numerous  priesthood  are  supported  by  the  contributions,  for  the 
most  part  cheerfully  yielded,  of  the  millions  of  potato-fed  pea- 
santry who  live  in  the  extremest  indigence.     According  to  Mr. 
Fleming's  argument,  the  best  way  to  curb  the  licentiousness  of 
the  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  which  leads  the  tenant,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  to  rob  his  landlord  in  order  to  pay  his  priest, — 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  people  from  being  fleeced  by  the 
Homish  clergy,  would  be  to  establish  Popery, — to  pay  the  priests 
by  a  State  provision.     We  do  not  say  that  he  is  altogether  wrong 
in  his  reasoning.     Unhappily,  however,  it  is  the  doom  of  the  poor 
Irish  to  be  robbed  any  way ;  first  by  the  Established  Church,  and 
then  by  the  Church  which  is  not  established;  first  by  the  tithe- 
owner,  and  then  by  his  own  priest ;  by  the  latter  with  his  con- 
sent, by  the  former  without  it.     Voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  he 
is  robbed  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  him.     Yet,  there  is,  after  all, 
a  wide  difference  between  paying  one's  own  minister  and  paying 
the  priest  of  a  foreign  and  abhorred  communion.     We  do  not 
imagine  that  men  would  voluntarily  give  to  any  Church  of  which 
they  did  not  deem  themselves  members.     The  question  is,  Ought 
they  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  ? 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  whose  sermon  has  produced  so  strong  a  sens- 
ation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  waives  altogether  every 
consideration  relating  to  political  expediency ;  and,  appealing  to 
the  New  Testament  as  the  only  authoritative  test,  he  infers,  first 
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jfrom  its  '  erftire  silence  ^  as  to  any  thing  resembling  Establish- 
ments, and  then  from  its  positive  declarations  respecting  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — that  the 
scheme  of  an  Establishment  is  unscriptural,  and  therefore  unlaw- 
ful.    From  the  '  differential  qualities '  of  that  kingdom,  he  infers, 

*  that  it  is  the  systematic  and  unavoidable  tendency  of  national 

•  Establishments  to  corrupt  the  Church  of  God/  This  may,  in- 
deed, be  affirmed  to  be  the  tendency  of  prosperity,  of  wealth,  of 
security  ;  but  Dr.  W.  contends,  that,  in  Establishments,  there  is 
a  systematic  tendency  of  this  kind,  the  specific  operation  of  which 
he  afterwards  illustrates.  '  A  system  of  national  Christianity  ' 
necessarily,  he  thinks,  involves  corruption  of  the  Church,  '  as 
^  composed  of  persons,'' 

'  When  we  speak  of  a  Christian  nation^  and  when  a  church,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  comes  to  be  identified  with  the  civil  community, 
the  idea  of  purity  is  out  of  the  question. — But  this  is  not  the  full 
amount  of  the  evil.  Its  consequences  are  worse  than  itself.  A  most 
extensive  and  ruinous  delusion  comes  thus  to  be  practised  upon  the 
souls  of  men ;  that,  namely,  which  arises  from  the  spread  and  preva- 
lence of  nominal  Christianity.  Apart  from  the  entire  absence  of 
scriptural  authority  in  their  support,  and  their  contrariety  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  '^  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world/' — 
this  has  ever  appeared  to  my  mind  the  grand  practical  mischief  of  re- 
ligious establishments ;  a  mischief  such  as  no  alleged  benefit  can  go 
near  to  counterbalance.  The  idea  of  a  nation  of  Christians,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  now  used,  is  one  which  has  no  exemplar 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  one  which  deludes  and  ruins  souls 
l)y  thousands.  My  firm  conviction  is,  (and  I  speak  it,  not  in  the  heat 
and  haste  of  controversial  discussion,  but  with  calm  deliberation  and 
intense  regret,)  that  national  Christianity,  in  which  is  necessarily  in- 
volved the  admission  to  Christian  privileges,  of  multitudes  whose 
Christianity  consists  of  nothing  but  the  name,  and  their  accidental  re- 
sidence in  a  Christian  land, — ^is  chargeable  with  a  more  extensive  de- 
struction of  souls,  than  any  other  extraneous  cause  whatever  which  it 
is  possible  to  specify, — When  '^  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  at  Antioch,"  the  designation  was  one  which  marked  a  definite 
class  of  persons, — who  were  separated  from  the  world,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  faith  and  a  peculiar  character.  They  were  the 
same  as  the  disciples,  the  believers,  the  saints.  But  with  us  it  is  far 
otherwise.  Christianity  is  now  a  geographical  term.  The  mass  of  the 
community,  living  within  certain  bounding  lines,  are  Christians,  merely 
because  they  are  not  Mahometans,  not  Pagans.  They  would  resent  it 
as  an  insult,  were  the  designation  refused  them  ;  while  yet  the  appli- 
cation to  them  of  some  others  of  the  primitive  appellations  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  would  be  resented  as  a  greater  insult  still, — or  perhaps 
'^ould  bd  stared  and  laughed  at,  as  a  thing  utterly  incongruous,  and, 
by  the  very  force  of  contrast,  irresistibly  ludicrous, — ^a  thing  to  which 
there  was  not  in  their  minds  even  the  remotest  pretension !  What 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  there  are,  who,  from  courtesy  to  the 
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religion  of  tbeir  country^  sit  down  at  the  sacramental  table^  ^or  knedi 
for  the  bread  and  wine  at  Uie  Episcopal  altar^  who  have  not  one  cor^ 
rect  conception  of  the  Gospel,  or  one  solitary  feature  of  the  spiritual 
character  which  the  New  Testament  represents  the  faith  of  it  as  pro- 
ducing ! — I  say  again,  I  know  not  any  one  thing  that,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  operates  with  a  greater  "  latitude  of  ruin  "  than  the  prevalence  of 
nominal  Christianity  ; — by  means  of  which  men  are  led  away  from  the 
spirituality,  and  sacredness,  and  definite  distinctiveness  of  a  Bible 
profession,  and  made  to  rest  in  the  name  without  the  thing,  the  form 
without  the  power,  the  outward  observance  without  the  inward  grace. 
And  the  evil  is  inseparable  from  every  national  system.  It  is  an  evil 
which  the  power  of  custom  may  prevent  many  from  duly  considering ; 
but  which  it  is  not  possible  that  any  spiritual  mind  can  consider  with 
lightness.*     pp.  44,  45. 

We  have  extracted  this  paragraph,  not  merely  as  highly  de- 
serving of  attention  in  itself,  but  because  neither  Mr.  Fleming 
nor  Mr.  Brown  has  ventured  to  grapple  with  it :  both  slur  it  over 
most  awkwardly.  The  former  is  rash  enough  to  deny  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  claims  to  comprehend  the  entire  nation.  Im- 
proper persons  may,  he  admits,  occasionally,  no  doubt  very  rarely, 
by  the  greatest  chance,  *  obtain  sealing  ordinances  in  the  Est^- 
*  blishment.'  But  is  this  never  found  done  among  sectarian 
churches.?  As  this  question  challenges  the  comparison  between 
the  Scottish  Establishment  and  other  communities  on  the  point 
of  discipline,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  transcribe  the  following  re- 
marks upon  this  head  from  the  Layman^s  pamphlet. 

'  Supposing  a  pious  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  its  constitution  and  ascendancy,  does  it  not 
sometimes  occur  to  him  as  strange,  that  he  never  hears  of  a  rich  he- 
ritor, being  brought  under  the  lash  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  amidst 
all  the  boasted  power  which  our  Scottish  Clergy  pretend  to  enjoy,  of 
executing  the  laws  of  Christ's  house  "^  Is  he  quite  sure  that  this 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  discipline  is  less  necessary  in  their  case,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  'poor  profligate,  over  whom  we  admit  a  conscientious 
clergyman  may  exercise  some  restraint  in  the  matter  of  "  church  pri- 
vileges ?  "  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  years  that  clergyman 
could  remain  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  who  would  fear- 
lessly exercise  the  authority  with  which  his  Divine  Master  has  in- 
vested the  church  over  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  profess  to  belong 
to  it? 

'  Again,  are  our  pious  brethren  of  the  Establishment  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  system,  through  means  of  which  lay  elders  are 
elected  for  their  highest  Church  Court  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  po- 
litical intrigue  and  debauchery  which  so  often  disgrace  the  election  of 
magistrates  for  royal  burghs,  and  the  absolute  unfitness,  in  most  cases, 
of  these  persons  to  elect,  in  their  turn,  members  for  the  General  As- 
sembly .^  '^Ohnow,"  we  sliall,  of  course,  be  told,  *' you  have  left 
the  general  principle,  and  are  attacking  abuses."     Well,  be  it  so ;  but 
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insist  you  upon  the  correction  of  these  abuses,  and  see  how  long  you 
yidll  ccmtinue  to  be  the  National  Church  ? ' — Thoughts  on  EcclestaS' 
tical  Establishments,  ^c,  p.  60. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fleming  is  confident  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  judged  of  from  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and 
behaviour  of  the  generality  of  its  members,  from  the  writings 
and  discourses  of  its  learned  men,  and  from  its  public  formularies, 
88  *  the  wise  and  prudent '  would  judge  of  it ; — if  fairly  tried  by 
this  accommodating  rule,  would  appear  not  only  to  have  been  un- 
justly loaded  with  calumny  and  reproach,  (by  whom  ?)  *  but,  on 

*  a  comparison  with  any  other  Church,  would  come  forth  fair  as 

*  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  still  to  her  enemies  as 

*  an  army  with  banners '  /  /  Worthy  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath 
himself !  A  little  further  on,  however,  Mr.  F.  says :  '  Her 
^  alleged  defections,  abuses,  and  errors,  seceders  have  nothing  to 

*  do  with:   be  her  faults  great  or  small,  they  affect  them  not. 

*  Prudence,   therefore,   as   well  as  right  religious  feeling  and 

*  Christian  charity  should  say  to  them.  Let  the  Church  alone. 

*  She  meddles  not  with  you :  why  then  meddle  with  her  ? '  All 
this  betrays  a  very  sore  feeling,  and  a  sorry  lack  of  argument. 
Do  not  the  abuses  of  a  national  institution  concern  every  member 
of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  a  seceder,  that  a  Church,  though 
it  may  not  meddle  with  him,  is  deluding  and  fatally  beguiling  his 
neighbour,  and  exerting  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  countrymen  ?  We  regret  to  perceive  the  angry 
spirit  which  animates  this  jealous  champion  of  Establishments. 
In  the  following  passage,  it  flames  out  into  most  sulphurous 
rhetoric. 

*  This  Church,  so  full  of  utility — of  sound  doctrine,  and  pure 
morality — ^the  glory  of  Protestantism,  they  would  pull  down ! ! ! — nay ; 
are  turning  earth  and  hell  to  overthrow,  and  leaving  nothing  undone 
to  accomplish  it ! ! !  The  congregated  rabble  are  the  "  pile " — the 
"  Voluntaries  "  the  "^re  " — infidels  the  '^  wood  ** — and  the  breath  of 
the  mighty,  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone 
is  kindling  it.  The  spirit  of  burning  is  in  them,  and  if  not  speedily 
quenched^  will  consume  the  kingdom,  and  with  it  all  its  venerable 
institutions.'     Fleming,  p.  95. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  controvertist  of  a  different  stamp,  and  his 
volume  is  well  deserving  of  perusal.  The  reader  will  be  favour- 
ably impressed  tirith  the  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  which  are 
displayed  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  Defence  of  Church 
Establishments. 

'  It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  that  mere  controversy  will 
not  place  our  Church  Establishment  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  must  advance  in  that  reformation  of  abuses 
which  she  has  begun^  and  which,  thanks  be  to  €rod,  she  has  the  power 
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of  carrying  on^  if  faithful  to  herself.  Her  ministers  must  steadily 
pursue  their  work  of  foith  and  labour  of  love ;  coming  cheerfully  fori 
ward,  at  the  same  time,  to  own,  or  rather  to  search  out  whatever  evils- 
may  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  Church ;  and  having  it 
for  their  honest  desire  and  determination  to  remove  these,  not  only  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  public  disapprobation,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  Christ,  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  repentance  for  past 
misimprovement  of  privileges.  A  course  like  this,  it  might  well  be 
hoped,  would  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  who  have  their  country's 
good  at  heart.  At  all  events,  it  would  do  what  is  more  important ;  it 
would  avert  from  us  that  displeasure  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church> 
which,  incurred  as  it  has  been  by  a  course  of  defection  from  his  cause^ 
has  long  been  manifesting  itself  in  spiritual  judgements  upon  the  land, 
and  may  be  expected  to  issiie  in  temporal  judgements,  except  we  un-> 
feignedly  return  to  Him  from  whom  we  have  revolted.*     pp.  1,  2. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Brown  abstains  altogether  from  handling 
the  question  relating  to  Church  Property ;  confining  himself  to 
a  vindication  of  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  first,  on  general 
principles,  and  secondly,  as  subsisting  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     He  has  conducted  the  argument  with 

Seat  ability  and  good  temper,  and,  upon  some  points,  seems  to 
ive  the  advantage  over  his  ultra  opponents.  As  we  anticipate, 
however,  a  reply  to  the  work,  from  the  pen  either  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law  or  of  some  of  his  friends,  we  shall  not  at  present  undertake 
the  delicate  office  of  umpire  in  the  cause,  but  must  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  think  each  party  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  other 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  wrong. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  the  other  pamphlets  enumerated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article ;  but  time  forbids.  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  in  our  next  Number. 
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In  the  press  and  shortly  to  be  published.  The  Sketch  of  a  Complete 
System  of  Colonial  Law :  being  a  Summary  of  of  all  such  parts  of  the 
Law  of  England  as  are  suitable  also  to  the  condition  of  her  Colonies  in 
gteneral ;  and  of  those  peculiar  regulations  required  by  the  relation 
between  the  parent  and  the  offspring  states.  By  Francis  Neale,  Esq. 
M.A.  Barrister  at  Law. 

•  In  the  press.  Letters  on  the  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Junior  Minister  of  the 
Scots'  Church,  in  Mary's  Abbey  (Capel  Street)  Dublin. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publication,  in  one  volume  12mo.,  A  Guide 
to  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  his  Search  for  a  Religion. 

Just  published,  in  two  volumes,  containing  nearly  two  thousand  one 
hundred  pages,  with  the  Arms  admirably  engraved  by  Mr.  S.  Wil- 
liams, ana  distributed  in  connection  with  the  several  pedigrees  through- 
out the  work,  Sharpe's  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire,  exhibiting  its 
present  State,  and  deducing  the  existing  Descents  from  the  Ancient 
Nobility  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  Lectures  lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
Congregational  Library,  Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury,  are  announced 
for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

In  the  press.  The  Judgement  of  the  Flood,  a  Poem.  By  John  A, 
Heraud,  Author  of  "  The  Descent  into  Hell." 

In  the  press,  Old  Bailey  Experience.  Remarks  on  our  Criminal 
Jurisprudence  and  the  Practice  of  our  penal  Courts  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
illustrated  with  numerous  Cases.  Also  an  Essay  on  Prison  Discipline, 
in  which  the  views  of  Archbishop  Whately  are  considered  and  refuted  ; 
with  many  hints  for  the  better  management  of  Prisons,  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Laws  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  crime.  By  the 
Author  of  a  series  of  Papers  on  the  same  subject,  published  in  Eraser's 
Magazine  under  the  title  of  the  "  Schoolmaster's  Experience  in  New- 
gate." 

In  the  press,  Demetrius :  a  tale  of  Modern  Greece.  In  three  Cantos. 
With  other  Poems.     By  Agnes  Strickland. 

The  First  Number  has  just  appeared  of  The  Magazine  of  Botany 
and  Gardening,  British  and  Foreign,  edited  by  J.  Rennie,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  King's  College,  London  ;  assisted  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Botanists  in  Europe.  Each  Number  will 
contain  Eight  Plates  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  Specimens  of 
Plants,  executed  by  an  eminent  Artist,  and  coloured  from  Nature. 
Also,  Sixteen  Quarto  Pages  of  Original  Matter. 
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On  the  1st  of  July  will  be  published,  in  demy  8vo.,  printed  entirely 
with  type  cast  expressly  for  the  Work,  the  First  Number  of  a  New 
English  Version  of  the  Great  Work  of  Cuvier — "Le  Regne  Animale/' 
or  "  The  Animal  Kingdom."  This  illustrious  Naturalist,  shortly 
before  his  decease,  put  forth  a  final  Edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdom, 
and  in  so  altered  and  improved  a  form  as  to  give  it  a  completely  new 
character.  This  publication,  consequently,  has  had  the  effect  of  su- 
perseding the  old  Edition,  together  with  all  the  Translations  made 
from  that  Edition,  including  the  large  Work  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  The  Work  will  consist  of  36 
Monthly  Numbers ;  each  will  be  sold  at  One  Shilling.  The  Letter- 
press will  be  an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  and  a  series  of  notes 
will  be  subjoined,  in  which  each  branch  of  the  general  science  will  be 
carried  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  The  Plates,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  source  of  expense,  will  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  Five  Hundred;  they  will  be  engraved  on  steel,  and 
coloured  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  in  conrormity  with  the  great 
object  of  illustrating,  according  to  nature,  those  characteristics  of 
animals  which  depend  on  colour.  The  advantages  of  this  new  Work 
will  at  once  be  demonstrated,  when  it  is  stated,  that,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty-six  shillings,  the  Version  of  a  celebrated  standard  Work,  richly 
illustrated,  will  be  obtained,  which,  in  the  original,  with  its  plates^ 
costs  more  than  thirty-six  pounds  ! 

Early  in  August  may  be  expected.  Travels  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada ;  containing  some  Account  of  their  Scientific  Institutions, 
and  a  few  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  those  Countries. 
By  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  Corr.  Memb.  Nat.  Hist,  Soc.  Montreal,  &c.  &c. 

Nearly  ready,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo,  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old 
Families,  and  Legendary  Illustrations  of  Family  History;  with  Notes, 
Historical  and  Biographical.  By  Andrew  Picken^  Author  of  Do- 
minies Legacy. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Naturalist's  Library,  edited  by  Si# 
William  Jardine,  Bart,  will  be  published  on  the  First  of  August,  and 
contain  the  first  volume  of  the  Natural  History  of  Monkeys. 

In  the  Press,  to  be  published  by  subscription,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  with 
Lithographic  Plates,  price  One  Guinea,  Russia  :  consisting  of  Mis-' 
cellaneous  Observations  on  the  past  and  present  State  of  that  Country 
and  its  Inhabitants  :  compiled  from  Notes  made  on  the  Spot,  during 
travels  undertaken  at  different  times,  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  a  Residence  of  many  Years  in  that  Country ;  with  the 
advantages  afforded  by  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Language,  and 
Personal  Intercourse  with  all  Classes.  By  Robert  Pinkerton,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,"  and 
(during  nearly  20  years)  Foreign  Agent  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  *^^*  The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Pinkerton,  in  this 
Publication,  is  to  make  some  Provision  for  his  Family,  consisting  of  a 
Wife  and  Seven  Children,  after  his  Decease. 
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Aet.  IX.    WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical  Recollections  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  A.M.  By  J.  M.  Morris. 
8vo.  cloth.     105.  6d. 


HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Character  of 
Charles  I.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
With  Portrait,     U.  8*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Collection  of  Thirty-four  Literary 
Portraits  from  Frazer*s  Magazine.  In 
1  Vol.  4to.  neatly  bounds  with  gilt  leaves. 
21.  2s,  plain  proofs;  and  S/.  3s.  India 
proofs. 

The  Young  Enthusiast  in  Humble  Life. 
A  Simple  Story.     18mo.     2s,  6(L  cloth. 

A  Popular  History  of  Priestcraft  in  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  By  William  Howitt, 
12mo.     5s, 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  British  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  Now  first  pub- 
lished from  the  Originals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave.  Edited  by 
Lord  Dover.  8  Vols.  8vo.  With  fine 
Portrait  of  Horace  Walpole,  from  an  ori- 
ginal Miniature,  and  copious  Memoir  of 
the  Author, 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Domesticated  Animals;  considered  with 
reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 
Small  8vo.  With  Engravings.  S5.6(/.  cloth 
lettered. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Astronomy;  with  Plates, 
illustrating  chiefly  the  Ancient  System.  By 
John  Narrien,  F.R.A.S.     8vo.     14f«. 

POETRY. 

Sacred  Poems,  for  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days, By  Mrs.  West,  Author  of  "  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man."  Is,  6d,  cloth  lettered. 

Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies.  By  Robert 
Folkestone  Williams.     l2mo.     6s. 

Barbadoes,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  J. 
Chapman,  Esq.     ]2mo.    6s. 

POLITICAL. 

History  of  the  Afiddle  and  Working 
ClasMs,  with  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 


Economical  and  Political  Principles  which 
have  influenced  tlie  Past  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
and  Manufacturing  Classes ;  together  with 
an  Appendix  of  Prices,  Rates  of  Wages, 
Population,  Poor  Rates,  Mortality,  Mar- 
riages, Crimes,  Schools,  Education,  Occu- 
pations, and  other  Statistical  Information, 
illustrative  of  the  Former  and  Present 
State  of  Society,  and  the  Industrious  Or- 
ders.    Royal  18mo.     8s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Duties  and  Encouragements  of 
Sunday  School  Teachers.  By  Wm.  B. 
Sprague,  D.D,  Author  of  Lectures  on 
Religious  Revivals.  24mo.  (Printed  for 
the  Sun(!lS[y  School  Union.) 

The  Pulpit.    Vol.  XXL    8vo.    7*.  6d. 

Dissent  the  Cause  of  God  and  Truth. 
By  Jer.  Watson.     6rf. 

The  Clerical  Duties  of  the  Church  of 
England  opposed  to  Allegiance  to  Christ. 
Letters  to  an  Evangelical  Clergyman.  By 
W.  Gates,  Sen.     8vo.     is. 

Dr.  Chalmers*  Bridgewater  Treatise: — 
On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  the  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.    2  Vols.  8ro. 

165. 

Dr.  Kidd's  Bridgewater  Treatise: — On 
the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Condition  of  Man,  principally 
with  Reference  to  the  Supply  of  bis  Wants, 
and  the  Exercise  of  his  Intellectual  Facul- 
ties. By  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  Second  Edition. 
95.6(2. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Series  of  Journals  of  several  Expedi-> 
tions  made  in  Western  Australia  during 
the  Years  1829,  1880,  1881,  and  1882, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
James  Stirling;  containing  the  latest  Au- 
thentic Information  relative  to  that  Coun- 
try ;  accompanied  by  a  Map.  Royal  18nio. 
5s,  6d, 

TRAVELS. 

Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Ldianon, 
with  Views.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6<L  cloth  let- 
tered. 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  august,  1833. 


Art.  I.  1.  The  Life  of  William  Comper,  Esq.  Compiled  from  his  Cw- 
respondence  and  other  Authentic  Sources  of  Information :  con« 
taining  Remarks  on  his  Writings^  and  on  the  Peculiarities  of  his 
interesting  Character^  never  before  published.  By  Thomas  Taylor. 
8vo,  pp.  368.     Price  12*.     London,  1833. 

2.  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  and  Heher ;  or  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Evidence  of  the  Course  of  Nature  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  Divine  Government.    8vo.  pp.  330.    London,  1830. 

TT^HE  last-named  of  these  volumes  may  be  adduced  in  proof 
•*-  that  the  first  (the  latest  in  order  of  publication)  was  not 
uncalled  for.  Not  that  the  malignant  perversion  of  understanding 
betrayed  in  the  attempt  to  refer  the  disease  of  Cowper's  mind  to 
evangelical  doctrine,  as  the  exciting  cause,  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
clearest  demonstration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  notion,  and  its 
entire  contrariety  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Enough  had  been 
written  and  published  to  undeceive  any  one  who  had  through 
inadvertent  mistake  taken  up  this  idea.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  Cowper  only  through  Hay  ley's  memoirs,  might,  indeed, 
be  led  to  suspect,  that  the  Poet's  religious  notions  had  some  share 
in  tinging  his  mind  with  morbid  melancholy.  But  the  disclosures 
made  in  his  own  autobiographical  memoir,  and  the  publication  of 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  private  correspondence,  which  Hay  ley 
had  suppressed,  by  his  kinsman.  Dr.  Johnson,  preclude  all  honest 
mistake  upon  this  point.  The  man  who,  after  reading  these, 
persists  in  ascribing  Cowper's  despondency  and  fearful  sufferings 
in  any  measure  to  his  religious  opinions,  discovers  an  infatuation 
scarcely  less  pitiable  than  the  malady  under  which  the  Poet 
laboured ;  nay,  in  some  respects,  more  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
the  blindness  of  heart  produced  by  error,  for  the  hatred  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  the  loathing  of  all  that  the  Scriptures  term  spirit- 
uality of  mind,  which  these  Essays  on  the  lives  of  Cowper,  Newton, 
and  Heber  exhibit,  combined  with  so  much  appearance  of  outward 
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respect  for  religion  itself.     The  first  and  second  essays  originally 

appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review;  and  we  recollect  the  impres- 

won  of  disgust  which  their  flippancy  produced,  not  unmingled 

•with  surprise  at  the  gratuitous  attack  upon  the  memory  of  the 

dead,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  living.     The  third  essay,  upon 

the  character  of  Heber,  appeared  in  the  short-lived  London  Review, 

and  contributed  to  seal  its  fate.     The  friends  of  Bishop  Heber 

were  shocked  and  pained  at  the  attempt  to  hold  up  the  weaker 

points  of  the  Bishop^s  character  as  his  distinguishing  excellencies, 

^nd  to  make  the  force  of  his  example  consist  in  his  vivid  '  sympathy 

^  with  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  the  world,'  and  '  the  absence 

•  of  spiritual  feelings  and  spiritual  language  in  his  journal.'    The 

severest  and  most  uncharitable  estimate  of  the  amiable  Prelate's 

ireligious  character,  would  be  far  less  dishonouring  to  his  memory, 

'tJian  this  scandalizing  panegyric,  which,  could  he  have  perused  it, 

^•auld  have  filled  him  with  unutterable  grief  and  self-abasement*. 

\We  are  glad  to  know  it  to  be  the  same  writer,  who  has  endea- 

Votired  to  connect  the  mental  alienation  of  Cowper  with  his  reli- 

,*^ous  opinions.     The  volume  has  long  been  on  our  table,  long 

^ip^oiigh,  perhaps,  to  be  forgotten  by  the  public ;  but  the  appear- 

^fipqe  of  Mr.  Taylor's  volume  presents   an  occasion  which  we 

(paimiot  let  slip,  for  adverting  to  its  dangerous  fallacies. 

ui  tOne  principal  object  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  in  view  in  pub- 

ilifiiiing  the  additional  letters,  which  afford  an  inspection  into  the 

•gloomy  interior  of  the  Poet's  mind,  was  to  ^  exculpate  the  religious 

'^'^  opinions  of  Cowper  from  the  charge  of  originating  his  mental 

•'•"distress. '     The  Essayist  does  not  scruple,  at   the  outset,   to 

Iteat  Pr.  Johnson's  testimony  concerning  his  accomplished  kins- 

tnati  with  sovereign  contempt. 

j'k '  ^  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  the  information  now  given  decisive,  and  that 
jDowper's  unhappiness  must  undoubtedly  be  referred  solely  to  his 
jailienation  of  mind.     We  agree  with  him  that  the  evidence  is  decisive 
—-the  only  question  is,  which  way  ?  '  p.  8. 

.  ,  Now,  when  Dr.  Johnson's  personal  acquaintance  with  Cowper, 
v^nd  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  considered,  one  cannot  enough 

admire  the  cool  self-sufiiciency  with  which  this  Writer  disposes  of 

his  evidence,  because  it  crosses  the  hypothesis  with  which  his  own 
'  iniiid  is  fatally  pre-occupied.     But  the  strong  determination  of 

the^  Writer  to  make  the  case  serve  the  purpose  of  his  theory, 
j  a!itd  to  overlook  or  suppress  the  facts  which  would  have  overturned 

iill  his  reasonings,  is  still  more  palpably  evinced  in  the  brief 
;' Account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Poet's 
^ j^^tady. .    Referring  to  Cowper's  memoir  of  his  early  life,  the 

*  We  happened  to  be  spending  a  day  with  the  venerable  Wilberforce, 
^^jiijdt' -after  the  apjpeafance  of  Hie  Review,  and  only  express  what  were 
^•1rf$^ftj^lttigson'rtadtiigit.  - 
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*  We  will  not  harrow  up  the  fedings  of  our  readers  by  quoting  pas- 
sages, of  anxious,  brooding,  unsatisfied  care,  or  of  the  y^ieopent 
ravings  of  frenzy,  which  have  given  so  deep  an  interest  to  the  brief 
memoir  of  his  feelings,  preceding  the  total  alienation  of  his  mii^. 
That  such  a  rapid  succession  of  thoughts,  hurrying  and  burning 
through  the  brain,  should,  as  he  somewhere  expresses  it,  have  heep, 
sufficient  to  wear  out  a  frame  of  iron,  we  can  well  believe.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  his  intellects  totally  sunk  under  this  pressure, 
and  that  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  in  17^3,  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months. 

*  His  partial  recovery  was  followed  by  that  conversion,  using  the 
term  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  those  whose  religious  opinions  he 
adopted,  which  coloured  his  thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.     Mr.  Greatheed,  who  is  his  religious,  as  Mr«  Htijley 
is  his  literary  biographer,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  stat0>ot 
mind.     "  At  length  his  despair  was  effectually  removed  by  readi^gtlin 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  God  had  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be.fi^prj^^ 
pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness- ^l>r 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  .Gp4* 
While  meditating  on  this  passage,  he  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the 
gospel,  which  was  attended  with  unspeakable  joy.     His  subse^ueitt 
days  were  chiefly  occupied  with  praise  and  prayer,  and  his  heart  ovei^- 
flowed  with  love  to  his  crucified  Redeemer.     The  transports  of  Wa 
joy,  which  at  first  interrupted  his  necessary  sleep,  having  subsided, 
were  followed  by  a  sweet  serenity  of  spirit,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
retain,  notwithstanding  reviving  struggles  of  natural  and  habilual 
corruption."     Our  readers  will  recognize  the  style  of  those  who^l:^- 
iieve  these  meltings  of  the  heart  and  exaltations  of  the  imagination  to 
be  the  direct  results  of  a  divine  influence.     That  they  are-  the  mere 
iratural  consequences  of  highly  wrought  feelings,  we  have  nOjUiofe 
doubt,  than  that  the  impressions  they  produce  ajre  sometimes,  pei;]:^- 
nent.     Whether  his  ecstacies  were  natural  or  supernatural,  Cowper 
had  not  strength  of  mind  to  support  them.     Though  we  are  su]Q^- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  hagiographies  of  spiritual  experiences,^  to 
know  that  the  paroxysms  of  conversion  are  more  severe  and  extatist- 
ing  than  the  subsequent  communion  established  with  the  Deity^  still 
we  are  convinced,  that  those  nine  years,  of  what  his  biographer' else- 
where calls  ^'  the  most  transcendent  comfort,"  laid  the  foundatiofiy  by 
the  exhaustion  they  produced,  of  that  subsequent  despondency  firam 
which  he  never  recovered.  fi  .;> 

'■  If  the  strength  which  was  wasted  in  these  outpourings  of  ^e 
Spirit  had  been  carefully  husbanded,  and  employed  in  repairing  f the 
weak  parts  of  his  character,  he  might,  we  thinlc,  hav^  been  .spaced 
^uch  misery.  Had  he  been  warned  that  the  flood  of  light  wh^h 
burst  upon  his  mind  was  the  &lse  fire  of  insanity,  not  /^  ught  fjrom 
Ifeaven,"  he  might  perhaps  have  escaped  altogether  that  "  midnight 
of  despair"  into  which  he  was  afterwards  plunged;  at  least  it  wquld 
have  appeared  to  him  less  dense  and  black,  if  he  had  not  dazzled  him- 
self bemre  with  an  excess  of  glare.  *  .  .  c 
, '  ,'  The  progress  of  his  malady  was  naturalf  S\o  long  Its-  th^<^tate  of 
his  bodily  health  produced  light  and  happy  -senssiio^s^  hia  con,vefsion 
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:WC»  followed  by  experiences  full  of  comfort.  Bat  strength  of  mind 
WK8  consumed^  never  to  be  regained,  in  a  rain  attempt  to  keep  up  this 
spiritual  revelry.  The  stimulus  which  at  first  was  found  suftieient  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  required  to  be  augmented  as  the  novelty 
wore  off,  and  the  imagination  became  jaded.  Then  a  strife  and  agony 
of  spirit  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  produce  the  feelings 
which  he  considered  a  communion  with  God.  Even  these  resources  at 
last  failed.  If  the  illustration  be  allowable,  the  brilliant  lights,  the 
iravishing  music,  and  the  exquisite  perfume  could  stimulate  no  longer. 
This  excessive  and  prolonged  excitement  was  followed  by  disease  of 
body,  and  exhaustion  of  mind ;  the  spirits  of  the  poor  visionary  sank, 
and  his  religious  comforts  were  withdrawn.  Then  became  apparent 
another,  alas !  an  enduring  evil  consequence  of  his  previous  ecstacies. 
His  mind,  long  habituated  to  consider  them  as  pledges  of  God's  espe- 
cial fitvour,  and  of  his  own  election  and  call  to  salvation,  when  they 
were  no  longer  continued,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  when  a  state  of 
strong  excitement  was  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  considered  itself  re- 
jected of  God,  fallen  from  grace,  and  given  up  to  a  reprobate  spirit. 
From  this  time,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  deep  gloom  of  settled  de- 
spair hung  over  him,  and  he  was  haunted  with  pining  regrets  after 
spiritual  blessings  which  he  believed  to  have  been  supematurally 
fixanted  him,  accompanied  with  convictions  that  they  were  never  to  be 

'mtbred^  and  with  a  soul-vnthering  horror  of  eternal  damnation.' 
*  Essays,  pp.  10 — 14. 

.  We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  extract  the  whole  of  these 
paragraphs,  as  they  will  shew  the  extent  to  which  Cowper''s  his- 
tory is  falsified,  as  it  required  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  the  Essay, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  the  perverted  zeal  of  the  Writer  has 
transported  him;  a  zeal  such  as  St.  Paul  describes*',  in  some 
4B<eiise  '  for  God ',  but  ou  Kar"*  eTriyvcocriv^  and  not  merely  unknowing, 
but  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine  doctrine.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  shew,  that  almost  every  line  of  the  above  extract,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  cited  from  Mr.  Greatheed,  is  at  posi- 
tive variance  with  fact.  Mr.  Taylor's  Memoir  supplies  ample 
evidence  of  its  being  altogether  a  misrepresentation  of  the  case ; 
])ut  we  shall  first  transcribe  Dr.  Johnsou^s  account  of  the  primary 
physical  origin  of  Cowper''s  indisposition.  Speaking  of  the 
^  aberration  of  mind '  which  the  Letters  so  painftdly  develop,  he 
fi3y$:  ^  To  this  was  indisputably  owing  all  the  gloominess  of  the 
V  character  of  Cawper;  a  point  which  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
^4^tablish,  as  it  has  been  erroneously  charged  on  his  religious 
^opinions.  But  no:  the  unhappiness  of  this  amiable  man  is  to 
'  be  referred  to  the  cause  already  stated ;  and  that,  again,  to  an 

*  excess  of  hypochondriacal  affection,  induced  in  the  first  iiv- 

*  stance,  as  I  have  repeatedly  heard  a  deceased  friend  of  his  and 
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mine  observe,  by  his  liaving^  in  very  early  life,  improperly 
checked  an  erysipelatous  complaint  of  the  face ;  which  ren- 
dered  him  ever  after  liable  to  depression  of  spirits.  Under 
the  influence  of  one  of  these  attacks,  attended  with  evident 
mental  obliquity,  he  was  impressed  with  an  idea,  originating  m 
a  supposed  voice  from  heaven,  that  the  Author  of  his  life  hid 
recalled  the  loan.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  another,  to 
this  effect ;  that,  as  he  had  failed  to  restore  it  in  the  intervening 
moment,  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience  would  be  everla^^t- 
ing  destruction.  Now  I  would  ask  those  who  have  inadv^- 
tently  charged  the  unhappiness  of  this  pitiable  sufferer  on  l^s 
religious  opinions,  to  the  operation  of  what  theological  tenets 
they  can  warrantably  ascribe  the  supposition,  not  only  of  :m 
preposterous  a  demand,  but  of  a  denunciation,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, more  preposterous  stiU,  as  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Being?'* 

Would  one  have  thought  it  possible  that  a  writer  making  aw 
pretension  to  piety,  should,  with  this  plain  statement  before  him 
of  the  real  facts  of  Cowper's  malady,  drawn  up  by  his  own  kitiS- 
man,  have  ventured  to  substitute  for  it,  an  account,  in  which  all 
reference  to  the  originating  cause  of  his  ailment  is  suppressed* 
and  the  description  of  his  mental  alienation  is  little  better  than 
pure  fiction  ?  Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  erysipelatous 
affections,  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  their  frequent  connexion 
with  hypochondriasis,  and  of  the  almost  certain  consequence  of 
their  being  checked,  in  producing  disease  of  brain.  We  havfe 
known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  chronic  eruptive  dis- 
order has  appeared  to  receive  its  check  from  mental  causes,—*^ 
sudden  shock  or  excessive  grief,  and  in  which  mental  aberrati^i 
has  followed.  In  such  cases,  it  is  obvious,  the  distemper  of  the 
brain  is  but  the  effect  .of  a  metastasis  of  the  original  complaJnl ; 
occasioned,  indeed,  by  mental  agitation,  but  which  agitation 
would  not  otherwise  have  issued  in  any  disturbance  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  And  the  re-appearance  of  the  bodily  disorder  is, 
we  believe,  generally  a  forerunner  or  attendant  of  recovery  firotii 
the  hallucination. 

In  Cowper's  case,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  although 
the  predisposing  cause  was  physical,  the  exciting  cause  of  bis 
mental  disorder  was  moral,  and  connected  with  his  religious  opi- 
nions. Thus,  our  Essayist,  with  an  appearance  of  candour,  ad- 
mits, that,  *  whatever  Cowper'*s  religious  opinions  had  been,  he 
*  would  not  have  escaped  the  depression  and  despondency  of  mind 
^  which  arose  from  bodily  constitution.     But  \  he  adds : 

'  while  we  are  fully  ready  to  admit  this,  we  as  firmly  believe  that 
more  scriptural  and  rational  views  would  have  suggested  the  impart- 

*  Cowper's  Private  Correspondence^  Vol.  I.  pp.  xv.,  xvi. 
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a99p,>9ii^jsuppliea  tnefneans^  of  strengtbening  tbe  powers  by  which'' 
the  imagination  is  controlled ;  that  they  would  have  proved  a  8app(n*t 
tajUjip  in  the  hour  of  trial,  by  supplying  him  with  written  promi^^ 
on  which  bis  eye  might  rest,  and  which,  according  to  a  more  sane 
fii(th,  be  would  not  hare  considered  dependent  for  their  efficacy  on  the' 
vividness  or  dullness  of  his  feelings; — above  all,  he  would  have 
escaped  those  unfounded  hopes  and  fears  which  so  bitterly  a^ravatcd- 
his  physical  sufferings.  Supposing  he  had  gained  only  this  last  ad* 
Wntage,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  his  mind  would  have  been 
rendered  infinitely  less  miserable  than  it  was,  surrounded  by  the  hor?, 
rors  of  superstition.  It  is  no  slight  alleviation  of  despondency^  tp 
have  got  rid  of  every  thing  but  the  physical  evil — to  be  convinced 
that  our  suffering  is  altogether  a  boaily  ailment^  for  which  patience 
aad  composure  of  mind  are  amongst  the  best  remedies,  instead  of  irri- 
t|iiting  the  disease  by  considering  it  a  proof  of  moral  reprobation.  We 
apfak  from  experience  and  observation,  to  the  fact  of  such  a  convict 
tipQ  being  possible,  and  being  a  great  alleviation  under  deep  depres- 
^oii  of  mind.  In  Cowper's  case,  the  heavy  anxiety  of  nervous  di9« 
ease'  was  deepened  into  a  religious  horror  by  his  peculiar  opinions ;  and 
yfk  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  asserting  that  much  of  his  ^oom 
ibby  be  attributed  to  those  opinions.'    pp.  19^  20. 
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rj.iTljiere  is  a  wide  difference  between  tbe  previous  statement,  that 
Cowper''s  religious  opinions  produced  his  malady,  and  the  soft- 
copied  representation,  that  they  simply  aggravated  his  distress 
y^h^^  labouring  under  disease.  Both  allegations,  however,  are 
fjji)^aUy  wiibunded.  The  fact  is,  that,  so  long  as  he  re» 
tfiined  mental  sanity,  his  religious  opinions  had  precisely  that 
§0bct  of  alleviating  and  counteracting  his  tendency  to  depression! 
flbi^h  this  Writer  believes  would  have  been  the  effect  of  more 
ifcimptural  views.  We  have  his  own  testimony,  preserved  in  his 
Ifi^iier^,  hymns,  and  other  writings,  and  the  testimony  of  all  who 
kq^w  him,  that  his  religious  opinions  were  his  support,  his  solace, 
ja^i^urce  of  nothing  but  peace  and  consolation,  during  tbe  whole 
^pfftioA  that  his  mind  remained  unclouded.  That  they  should 
^pf^ase  J;o  have  this  effect,  when  the  balance  of  his  mind  was  again 
4?stroyed  by  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  disease,  is  surely  no  proof  that 
'^^y  ^.^^^  ^^^  fitted  to  alleviate  despondency.  What  would  have 
ji^^eusaid^  had  the  poor  sufferer,  while  obviously  labouring  under 
^iWiiiation,  still  continued  to  derive  enjoyment  from  his  pre- 
f^kom  opinions,  but  that  his  happiness  was  itself  an  hallucination, 
and  his  opinions  the  essence  of  his  madness  ?  But,  as  it  was, 
.^ insanity  shewed  itself  in  his  being  rendered  incapable  of  re- 
>fiaivin^  the  peace  and  consolation  which  he  had  for  nine  years 
4^iJlvea  from  those  opinions,  if  opinions  they  must  be  called. 
Still,  they  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  deepening  his  horror ; 
for  the  only  gleam  of  comfort  that  his  mind  would  admit  of, 
came  from  the  same  source ;  and  his  despondency,  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  his  mental  impressions,  was  caused  by  ideas, 
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n9t  simply  having  no  relation  to  his  theological  tenets,  but  irre- 
c<(in.dleable  with  them,  and  such  as  the  patient  acknbwl^d]^^^^ 
should  impute  in  another  person  to  insanity.  '^'  ?^'  ^ 

4  The  characteristics  of  mental  disease  could  npt  have  li^?^^, 
more  strongly  marked,  than  in  this  partial  perception  of  the  ix^-^^ 
congruity  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  strong  impre^sjoiji^ 
which  mastered  them.  Cowper^s  hypochondriasis  .settled  dowxij,:, 
in  factj  into  complete  monomania ;  and  to  attribute  the  one  f^Ufii 
idea,  to  opinions  which  utterly  forbade  his  entertaining  it,  indi 
which  could  not  have  co-existed  with  it  in  a  sane  mind,  is  setting? 
common  sense  as  well  as  truth  at  utter  defiance.  '      ^ »" 

We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  deny,  that  the  truths  of  te-' 
ligion  may  administer  consolation  even  to  personls  labouring 
under  mental  disorder.  Upon  this  point,  we  shall  be  etcuseif, 
perhaps,  for  repeating  some  remarks  which,  in  reference  to  thit 
very  subject,  we  threw  out,  seventeen  years  ago,  in  reviewing  th^ 
Memoirs  of  Cowper.  *  In  defiance  of  the  sneers  of  the  infidel^' 
we  will  venture  to  suggest,  whether  even  in  the  sunless,  cpnpifqrli^, 
less  recesses  of  the  asylums  which  conceal  the  outcasts  of  reasGi;i;i|^ 
there  may  not  be  subjects  to  whom  the  Divine  proclamation,  i^ 
mercy  would,  in  intervals  of  intelligence,  be  most  appropriate. 
Does  it  follow  that  because  the  reason  is  dethroned,  antf  the 
mind  is  darkened,  there  are  no  gleams  of  intelligence,  during 
which  objects  of  hope  and  future  realities  might  flasn  comfort  iii"l§ 
the  soul  ?  Are  there  no  pauses  in  which  the  faculties  might  "tmf 
for  a  while,  and  collect  materials  for  a  prayer  ?  Though  the  IninAlri^i 
temple  is  thus  devastated,  may  not  even  its  ruins  be  at  times  vidWd 
by  the  Spirit  of  its  Divine  Architect, — its  lawful  inhabitant  ?  '  W^ 
do  not  fear  to  be  misunderstood :  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  witftfDy 
tnisrepresented.  It  requires  the  most  correct  judgement  dhdi  iJhe 
nicest  discrimination,  to  handle  the  mind  either  under  the  kpfm- 
hensions  of  death,  or  under  the  operation  of  physical  atlmietit'i 
and  too  much  diffidence  cannot  be  exercised  in  pronouncing  upoti 
the  results  of  the  most  promising  impressions.  All  that  Wfc 
would  insist  upon  is,  that  the  subjects  of  mental  distemper  ai^ 
not,  at  all  seasons,  uniformly  out  of  the  reach  of  moral  instrtt^^ 
tion  and  religious  consolation ;  and  that,  therefore,  among  tik 
requisites  for  a  competent  superintendence  of  such  patients,  #fe 
should  consider  religious  character  as  not  less  indispensable  thiAk 
medical  skill.  Every  requisite  met  in  Dr.  Cotton,  in  whofih 
Cowper  found  at  once  a  physician  and  a  friend.*'*  -'^^ 

While  we  maintain,  however,  the  power  of  religion  in  tAitAi* 
tering  even  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  could  adduce  facts  in  proof 
of  its  medicinal  virtue  under  such  circumstances,  what  should  we 
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diipVof. its  beting  bii9yght.>as  an  i^Tgumfint  against  .th^rinubr) of 
Qiris^anit^,  that  it  vas  found  impossible  to  convince  a  madmw 
of  its  evid^ce,  or  to  make  him  sensible  of  its  consolations^? 
Now  the  argument  against  any  set  of  religious  opinions,  drawn 
from  their  supposed  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  hypodiondriac,  or  a 
patient  labouring  under  any  species  of  derangement,  is  not  a  wbil 
more  reasonable.  How  could  their  real  tendency  be  inferred 
from  their  operation  upon  a  diseased  mind  ?  If  Cowper\s  o}h* 
nions  were  adapted  to  impart  peace,  and  confidence,  and  joy  ta 
his  mind  while  rational,  it  is  surely  a  strangely  perverse  ground 
of  objection,  that  they  failed  to  alleviate  his  distress,  when  he 
became  irrational.  Reasoning  such  as  this,  infers  a  moral  hallu- 
cination in  the  individual  who  employs  it.  With  regard  to  the 
real  tendency  of  Cowper^s  religious  sentiments,  the  Essayist  and 
ourselves  are  of  course  at  issue ;  but  this  may  be  regarded  as 
iQatter  of  opinion.  What  we  complain  of,  is  his  utter  misrepre* 
s^Qtation  of  &ct,  in  almost  every  particular  of  the  affecting  case. 
This  charge  we  shall  now  proceed  to  substantiate  by  a  brief  recar. 
pitulation  of  the  leading  circumstances;  in  tracing  which,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  volume. 

Cowper  had  scarcely  attained  his  sixth  year  when,  by  the 
death  of  his  indulgent  mother,  he  was  initiated  into  suffering. 

*  Wretch  even  then>  life's  journey  just  begun,' 

he  was  sent  to  a  country  school,  where  he  was  exposed  to  the 
most  savage  treatment  from  a  juvenile  despot  twice  his  age,  whose 
tyranny  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  sensitive  imagination,  that, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  afraid  to  lift  his  eyes  upon  him 
higher  than  his  knees.  The  long  unsuspected  cruelty  of  this 
young  miscreant  being  at  length  discovered,  he  was  expelled  the 
school,  and  Cowper,  as  yet  only  in  his  eighth  year,  was  removed.' 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  family  of  a  female  oculist,  to  he 
treated  for  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  he  was  sent,  at  nine  years  of 
age,  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  exposed  to  fresh  trials 
and  sufferings  from  juvenile  oppression,  aggravated  by  the  con- 
stitutional timidity  and  acuteness  of  feeling  by  which  he  was  too 
fatally  characterized.  The  morbid  tendencies  of  his  tempera- 
ment were  unequivocally  manifested  at  this  early  period.  At  one 
time,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  was  ^  struck  with  a  lowness  of 
'  spirits  uncommon  at  his  age^;  and  this  dejection  was  preceded 
by  as  unusual  an  elevation  of  spirits,  in  which  his  imagination  so 
far  sympathized,  that  it  suggested  the  notion  that  ^  perhaps  he 
*  might  never  die  \  Many  school-boys  of  less  constitutional  de- 
licacy,  have  experienced,  perhaps,  similar  fluctuations,  which 
have  left  no  permanent  effect  on  the  mind,  and  have  therefore 
been  forgotten.  In  Cowper,  however,  they  were  indications  of 
too  prophetic  a  character.     He  had  also,  he  tells  lis,  symptoms  of 
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a  coii^ttiftptive  habit.  -He  ^remained  ^t  Wesrtfnih^chr  Sehbol'ti]); 
he  was  eighteen ;  and  he  left  it  *  with  scholastic'  attaimneuts  i|f 
*  die  flret  order  \  but  *  as  ignorant  %  he  informs  ns,  *  in  all  points' 
^  of  rdigion,  as  the  satchel  at  his  back.**  He  was  then  attiddd^ 
to  an  eminent  solicitor  of  London  for  three  years,  which  hfis  a^ffi' 
pathy  to  legal  studies  led  him  to  trifle  away  in  the  most  gentl6-^ 
m»n]y  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  At  the  expiration  of  thd^ 
term,  he  ^  became  complete  master  of  himself*,  and  took  posset 
sibn  of  a  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twent^i; 
one!  ^  ■;' 

Almost  every  error  or  mistake  which  a  parent  or  raattliaii 
could  fall  into,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  a  youth  Ukc  Cbwii' 
per,  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  his  father  aiid  the  reli*- 
tives  upon  whom  the  care  of  him  devolved  after  the  deijeafee  bf 
his  better  parent.  How  feelingly  and  how  forcibly  does  h6  ni^ge," 
in  his  Tirocinium^  the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  themselves 
and  to  their  children,  and  which,  in  his  own  case,  were  so  cruell}j 
neglected ! 

'  The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind^  ,  ^^ 

And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind^  .    ) 

Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust,  ,i 

Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust : 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely. 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  why. 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer,  ''' 

No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her/  '  ''" 

The  boasted  advantages  which  public  schools  are  supposed  te* 
possess,  were  none  of  them  realized  in  Cowper'^s  history.  He- 
neither  acauired  confidence  in  himself,  nor  became  fitted  for  con^ 
flict  with  toe  world.  The  scholastic  learning  which  he  brought 
away,  by  qualifying  him  to  become  the  translator  of  Horner^ 
proved  of  accidental  benefit  in  supplying  him  with  mental  recrea- 
tion when  most  he  needed  it ;  but  this  was  all  he  gained  by  long 
years  ofunhappiness.  In  the  mean  time,  his  judgement  remained 
unformed,  and  his  mind,  but  slenderly  furnished 

'  With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense ', 

was,  as  to  religious  knowledge,  almost  a  blank.  Although  the 
son  of  a  royal  chaplain,  his  education,  in  this  most  essential  re- 
spect, had  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Once  or  twice,  at  <fistant  intervals,  the  tender  mind  of  Cowper 
had  been  visited  by  those  vague  and  transient  religious  impres- 
sions which,  to  whatever  source  they  be  referred,  almost  every 
one  can  recollect  having  been  the  subject  of  in  early  life.  The 
first  of  these  visitations  occurred  while  he  was  suffering  undet 
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the  t3fVflaiity'^  bis^  schooHelloiTtft  Dr.  Pitmftn's  school,  aaid  is 
thus  described  by  himself.  r. 

"'  One  daj,  while  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in  the  school,  me- 
lancholy >  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the  recollection  of  what  I  hsd. 
already  suffered,  and  expecting  at  the  same  time  my  tormentor  every 
moment,  these  words  or  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind — '^  I  wift 
not  be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  I  applied  this  to  mj\ 
own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that  would 
have  been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more  experienced  Christian.  In-' 
stantly,  I  perceived  in  myself  a  briskness  and  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
which  I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up  and! 
down  the  room  with  joyful  alacrity.  Happy  had  it  been  for  me,  if 
this  early  effort  towards  a  dependence  on  the  blessed  God,  had  been 
frequently  repeated.  But  alas !  it  was  the  first  and  the  last  between 
ihfiEincy  and  manhood." ' 

And  to  what  was  it  owing,  that  this  effort  was  not  repeated  till 
it  became  a  habit  of  cheerfiil  dependence,  but  to  the  absence  of 
all  competent  religious  instruction  and  guidance  ? 

A  second  incident  which  at  the  moment  *  alarmed  his  con- 

*  science,"*  is  too  trifling  to  have  deserved  record,  since  the  cir- 
cumstance produced  no  permanent  impression.  In  crossing  n 
churchyard  late  one  evening,  he  saw  a  glimmering  light,  and  on 
bis  approaching  it,  the  grave-digger,  who  was  at  work,  threw  up 
a  scull-bone,  which  hit  him  on  the  leg.  Not  long  after  this,  the 
young  school-boy  had  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  ^ 
on  which  occasion,  Dr.  NichoUs,  then  master  of  Westminster 
school,  addressed  some  serious  exhortations  to  his  pupils.  Poor 
Cowper  was  struck  with  his  solemn  manner,  and  on  this  occasion, 
^for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  attempted  prayer  in  «ecre#,  which, 

*  with  his  very  childish  notions  of  religion,'  he  found  a  difficult 
and  irksome  task.  These  serious  impressions,  however,  not  being 
connected  with  any  clear  ideas,  or  cherished  by  any  proper  in- 
struction, soon  wore  off;  and  he  *  relapsed  into  a  total  forgetfiil- 
^  ness  of  God,  with  the  usual  disadvantage  of  being  more  har- 

*  dened  for  having  been  softened  to  no  purpose.'  The  next  re- 
currence of  religious  impressions  did  not  take  place  till  after  his 
settlement  in  the  Temple,  and  was  still  unconnected  with  any  pe- 
culiar opinions.     His  own  account  of  it  is  as  follows. 

'  ^'  Not  long  after  my  settlement  in  the  Temple,  I  was  struck  with 
such  a  dejection  of  spirits  as  none  but  those  who  have  felt  the  same 
can  have  the  least  conception  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack, 
lying  down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  I  presently  lost  all 
relish  for  those  studies  to  which  I  had  before  been  closely  attached ; 
the  classics  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  me.  /  had  need  of  something 
more  salutary  than  amusement,  but  1  had  no  one  to  direct  me  where  to 
jMdU. 
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•'^At  length,  I  met  with  Herbert'sL-poieiDE^;  aswt^^hio.^ndr  u«4: 
couth  as  they  are^  I  yet  found  in  them  a  strain  of  piety  •whdeh  J  -iwUl^j 
not  but  admire.  This  was  the  only  author  I  had  any  delight  in  read- 
ing. I  pored  over  him  all  day  long;  and  though  I  found  not  in  his 
work  what  I  might  have  found — a  cure  for  my  malady,  yet  my  mind 
n^v^r  seemed  so  much  alleviated  as  while  I  was  reading  it.  At  length 
r  Was  advised^  by  a  very  near  and  dear  relative,  to  lay  it  aside,  for  he 
thought  such  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my  disorder^  than  to  re- 
move it. 

^  *^'  In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  near  a  twelvemonth;  when, 
living  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  all  human  means,  I  at  length  be- 
took myself  to  God  in  prayer.  Such  is  the  rank  our  Redeemer  holds 
in  our  esteem,  that  we  never  resort  to  Him  but  in  the  last  instance, 
when  all  creatures  have  failed  to  succour  us !  My  hard  heart  was  at 
length  softened,  and  my  stubborn  knees  made  to  bow.  I  composed  a 
set  of  prayers,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them.  Weak  as  my  faath 
\m9,  the  Almighty>  who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench 
t^e  smoking  flax,  was  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  my  cry,  instead  of 
frowning  me  away  in  anger. 

*  *^  A  change  of  scene  was  recommended  to  me,  and  I  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  going  with  some  friends  to  Southampton,  where  I  spent 
several  months.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  walked  to  a  place  called 
Freemantle,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  morning  was  clear  and 
calm ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  sea,  and  the  country  on  the 
bbrder  of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  We  sal  dowi^ 
upon  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  be^ 
tween  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest.  Here  it  was,  that  on  a 
sudden,  as  if  another  sun  had  been  created  that  instant  in  the  heavens^ 
on.  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit,  I  felt  the  weight  of 
all  my  misery  taken  off;  my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a  mo* 
n;ient ;  I  could  have  wept  with  transport,  had  I  been  alone.  I  must 
needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty  fiat  could  have  filled 
ine  with  such  inexpressible  delight;  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of 
peace,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a  flash  of  His  life-giving  countenance. 

'  *'  I  felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  this  unex- 
pected blessing ;  and  ascribed  it  at  first  to  his  gracious  acceptance  of 
my  prayers ;  but  Satan  and  my  own  wicked  heart  quickly  persuaded 
me  that  I  was  indebted  for  my  deliverance,  to  nothing  but  a  change  of 
scene,  and  the  amusing  varieties  of  the  place.  By  this  means  he 
turned  the  blessing  into  a  poison ;  teaching  me  to  conclude,  that 
nothing  but  a  continued  circle  of  diversion,  and  indulgence  of  appetite, 
could  secure  me  from  a  relapse.  Acting  upon  this  false  and  pernicious 
principle,  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,  I  burnt  my  prayers,  and 
away  went  all  my  thoughts  of  devotion  and  of  dependence  upon  God, 
my  Saviour.  Surely  it  was  of  His  mercy  that  I  was  not  consumed. 
Glory  be  to  His  grace ! 

'  **  I  obtained,  at  length,  so  complete  a  victory  over  my  conscience, 
that  all  remonstrances  from  that  quarter  were  in  vain,  and  in  a  mann^ 
silenced ;  though  sometimes,  indeed,  a  question  would  arise  in  my  mind, 
whether  it  were  safe  to  proceed  any  further  in  a  course  so  plainly  and 
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i^tferlv  condemned  in  the  Scriptures.  I  saw  clear] j^  that  if  thi.goe^ 
were  true^  such  a  conduct  must  inevitably  end  in  my  destruction  ^  ,t^Ut 
I  saw  not  by  what  means  I  cpuld  change  my  Ethiopian  complexion^  or 
overcome  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  rebelling  against  God.  ^,,p 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  to  me,  at  such  a  time,  was,  a  doling 


<  <c 


)oght 

worth  while  to  attend  to  it.  Having  no  reason  to  expect  a  miraldlH 
and  not  hoping  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less,  I  acquiesced, '  ait 
length,  in  favour  of  that  impious  conclusion,  that  the  only  oours^^  i 
could  take  to  secure  my  present  peace,  was  to  wink  hard  against  thu 
prospects  of  future  misery,  and  to  resolve  to  banish  all  thoughts  of^a 
subject  upon  which  I  thought  to  so  little  purpose.  Neverthelear, 
when  I  was  in  the  company  of  deists^  and  heard  the  Gospel  blasphemec^ 
I  never  failed  to  assert  the  truth  of  it  with  much  vehemence  of  di«-> 
nutation ;  for  which  I  was  the  better  qualified,  having  been  always  ^ 
industrious  and  diligent  inquirer  into  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  es-? 
ternally  supported.  T  think  I  once  went  so  far  into  a  controversy  of 
this  kind  as  to  assert,  that  I  would  gladly  submit  to  have  my  tishi 
hand  cut  off,  iso  that  I  might  but  be  enabled  to  live  according  to  tHk 
Gt^spel.  Thus  have  I  been  employed  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  ScritU 
ture,  while  in  the  very  act  of  rebelling  against  its  dictates.  Lament- 
aUe  inconsistency  of  a  convinced  judgement  with  an  unsanotifi*^ 
heart  1 — an  inconsistency,  indeed,  evident  to  others  as  well  as  to  ni^ 
self;  inasmuch  as  a  deistical  companion  of  mine,  with  whom  I  wus- 
disputing  upon  the  subject,  cut  short  the  matter  by  alleging,  that  !£ 
whal;  I  said  were  true,  I  was  certainly  condemned  by  my  own  shew^* 

In  this  affecting  and  ingenuous  narrative,  the  indications'  ard 
veiry  unequivocal,  of  a  morbid  temperament ;  nor  is  there  any  roomi 
to  doubt  that  the  depression  of  disease  gave  to  the  rebukes  ^^ 
conscienco  much  of  their  power  and  poignancy.  That  the  relief 
which  Cowper  experienced  during  his  visit  to  Southampton^  was 
really  owing  to  the  physical  effect  of  the  change  of  scene,  is  h)^ 
obvious ;  and  it  is  strange  that  be  should  either  have  deemed  it 
wrong  to  refer  it  to  that  as  the  immediate  cause,  or  have  felt  thalt 
its  being  effected  by  such  means,  rendered  it  less  really  an  answer 
to  bis  prayers  or  an  occasion  for  gratitude.  It  is  evident,  how^- 
ever,  that  he  laboured  under  the  double  infirmity  of  a  disturbed- 
judgement  and  gross  religious  ignorance.  He  neither  undcri^ood 
himself  nor  knew  the  Gospel.  Labouring  under  a  species  of 
mild  deliriiun,  he  was  unable  to  discriminate  the  spectral  from 
the  real,  or  to  distinguish  between  his  sensations  and  his  con^ 
victions.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  when  the  former  subsided, 
the  latter  should  vanish  also.  But  does  it  follow,  as  many  would 
be  ready  to  infer  in  similar  circumstances^  that  his  convictions 
were  mere  illusions,  and  that  conscience  itself  is  but  a.morlHd 
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Mmfttkyn  f    Upon  this  point,  we  will  agsSn  renting  to  tefieat  siMe 
remarks  in  a  former  article.  '    , 

'  *'Althotiffh  we  cannot  always  ascertain  the  «0Mrc^*  of  emotion^ 
any  more  tnan  we  can  tell  how^our  thoughts  originate,  it  does 
i^ot  follow  that  those  emotions  are  to  be  viewed  as  mere  physical 
pSienomena,  or  that  our  responsibility  is  lessened  by  the  circum- 
i^tance  of  our  being  so  much  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be 
tptrmed  physical  accidents.  Convictions  may  be  forced  upon  the 
conscience  by  dreams,  or  under  the  influence  of  indisposition^ 
which  are  not  the  less  just,  because  attributable  in  part  to  th^ 
state  >of  the  bodily  system.  It  is  surely  not  unworthy  of  the  Maker 
of  oust  frame  and  the  Father  of  our  spirit,  to  cause  even  the  diiSt^ 
orders  of  our  animal  nature  to  be  subservient  to  a  moral  purp6s^. 
fiefere  we  r^ard  all  emotions  and  trains  of  thought  that  originate 
in' physical  accidents  or  in  the  imagination  as  wholly  delusive,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  ground  for  entertaininj^ 
them, — that  they  have  no  foundation  in  reality.     The  character 

Sf  moral  feelings  and  moral  actions  is  the  same,  under  whatsoevev 
iegree  of  physical  excitement  they  may  be  produced,  as  long  aa 
the  reason  is  capable  of  discerning  good  from  evil.  And  whd 
skall  say,  at  what  precise  point  in  the  progress  of  mental  diserdev^ 
the  responsilnlity  of  the  moral  agent  becomes  annihilated  ?  Wkh 
regard,  however,  to  cases  in  which  the  imagination  only  is 'ex^ 
eited,  while  the  reason  is  clear,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  fram^ 
df  the  mind  may  be  regulated  by  physical  circumstances,  and  y^ 
the' character  as  really  display  itself,  the  decisions  of  the  judge- 
ment  be  as  just,  and  the  determination  of  the  will  be  as  inde- 
pendent, as  If  all  excitement  were  withdrawn  ?  Fcft  instaneev  a 
per«on  may  sufier  a  peculiar  degree  of  depression,  from  the  ia^ 
flueaee  6£  bodily  indisposition ;  yet,  there  may  exist  a  i?eal  eabse 
&c  despondency,  and  that  depression,  therefore,  though  pardy 
acddental,  will  not  be  unreasonable,  and  the  character  which  it 
may  assume  will  not  be  that  of  illusion.  The  conscience  may  be 
set  in  action  by  physical  causes,  but  the  conscience  itself  is  not 
physical*  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  under  similar  bodily  in-^ 
^sposition,  whose  mind  is  free  from  real  cause  of  disquietude,  ex*^ 
periences  the  efficacy  of  moral  considerations  to  alleviate  the  pres-^- 
sute  of  moihid  anxiety.  ^^  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain  his 
ififimity^  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  cm  bear?'^  Again,  the' 
devation  of  the  spirits  under  the  excitement  cf£  fever,  is  tmna^ 
turah  but  yet,  the  action  of  the  mind  under  this  tnnispori  iMy 
be  wholly  rational  and  just.  The  emotion  is  physical,  but  tfald 
tide  of  feeling  may  be  directed  into  a  right  channel ;  and  the 
eKercise  of  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  takes  place  in  eow^ 
sequence,  may  be  of  the  most  real  and  salutary  kind^  A  man'ci 
fixed  principles,  whose  mind  steadily  retains  a  grasp  of  itvotgeoi^' 
is,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delirium,  to  be  distinguished  from 
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fhe'vietim  of  those  delusions  which  rest  on  the  mere  vidssitucbt 
nf  feeling.  -:  r,  i 

'■•*  The  mind  seldom  lu^ts  with  enei^,  but  under  some  degree  of 
excitement  from  the  imagination;  and  the  most  ordinary  sngi' 
gestions  of  the  imagination  which  give  birth  to  desire,  and  hop^ 
and  apprehension,  partake  so  far  of  the  character  of  illusion^  thut 
there  is  always  occasion  for  an  exercise  of  the  reason  in  rect^ing 
the  impression,  and  in  regulating  the  feeling  it  has  excited.  Tke 
Enthusiast  is  merely  an  individual  in  whom  the  passions  are  more 
haUtually  in  a  state  of  excitation,  and  the  imagination  operates 
with  the  force  of  a  stimulus.  The  man'^s  sanity  must  be  d^ 
termined  by  the  course  his  reason  takes,  by  the  nature  of  the  ob»> 
ject  which  engages  all  this  enthusiasm,  by  the  steadiness  and  con^ 
sistency  with  which  he  presses  forward  in  its  attainment.  And  if 
the  object  chosen  be  infinite,  surely  it  is  the  enthusiast  alone,  that 
is  altogether  sane.^ 

•  Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  the  nature  of  the  euKi^ 
tions  and  mental  operations  which  Cowper  has  so  afiectingl^ 
described,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  he  had,  up  to  this  time^ 
formed  no  theological  opinions,  nor  come  in  contact  with  ao^ 
individuals  holding  evangelical  doctrine.  Long  afterwards,  wc 
find  him  thus  describing  his  melancholy  destitution  of  religiMis 
knowledge,  at  the  period  when  the  agitation  produced  by  the 
prospect  of  undergoing  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
i£  Lords,  had  completely  overwhelmed  his  reason,  and  revevsdS 
the  strongest  of  instincts, — that  which  makes  man  cling  to  life^ 
even  when  it  has  become  a  burden.  While  despair  was  drinking 
up  his  vitals,  and  self-destruction  seemed  to  present  the  onljr 
escape  from  the  insupportable  idea  of  facing  the  examinatioii 
which  he  had  invested  with  such  ideal  horrors,  ^  to  that  momenl^^ 
he  declares,  that  he  had  ^  felt  no  concern  of  a  spiritual  kind^!*     m 

'  "  Ignorant  of  original  sin^  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual  ti^ns- 
gression,  I  understood  neither  the  law  nor  the  gospel, — the  condemni|^g 
nature  of  the  one^  nor  the  restoring  mercies  of  the  other.  I  was  as 
much  unacquainted  with  Christ  in  all  his  saving  offices^  as  if  hi^  nsidne 
had  never  reached  me." '  >     /  ^ 


I . » 


Now,  indeed,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  in  that  heart-rending  diif- 
closure  of  his  sufferings  from  which  these  expressions  are  taken, 
his  ^  sians  were  set  in  array  against  him,"  and  every  chapter  of  the 
]Kble,  every  volume  he  opened,  seemed  to  pronounce  his  con- 
:  demnation.  He  saw — ^rather  he  felt  himself  ^  a  sinner  altogether  ^ ; 
but  he  ^  saw  not  a  glimpse  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesua.^ 
Such  were  the  spontaneous  workings. of  his  own  mind;  dis- 
tempered, we  admit,— so  much  so,  :tbat  he  stood  in  need  of .  th^ 
mrt  of  the  physician  not  Jeas  than  of  the  coi^n^elof  a  religib^lis 
fiiend;  but  8lill»  on  these  points,  not  insane  on  the  one  hand, 
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noryonthe  iMJier^  indoctrinated  x^t  yfsx^^  hy  xstteA:  or^syst^nti. 
Those  who  attribute  religious  gloom  and  despondency  lx>  evaii^ 
geUcal  opinions^  betray  not  only  their  ignorance  of  the  natuise  and 
tendency  of  those  opinions,  but  their  slender  acquaintance  with 
th^  human  heart.  What  can  there  be  in  the  most  repulsiye  form 
of  Methodism,  in  the  most  rigid  Calvinism^  so  terrific  as  the  self- 
made  religion  of  sinful  man,  the  creed  of  remOTse^  the  dire  theology 
fxfi  burdened  conscience  P 

>  To  the  views  of  Christianity  which  he  subsequently  adopted, 
Cowper  was  at  this  time  an  utter  stranger.  He  had  now  (176^ 
just  attained  his  thirty-second  year ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
lie  had  associated  with  any  persons  of  Calvinistic  views,  unless  it 
was  bis  friend  and  relative,  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  considered  as  an  enthusiast.  But,  in  the  depth  of 
ilk  distress,  after  the  turbulence  of  his  despair  had  somewhat 
subsided,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  this  contemned  evangelical 
teacher  as  the  only  person  likely  to  afford  him  relie£  Mr.  Madan 
k^t  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons  to  visit  him  ;  and  perceiving 
^e  state  of  his  mind,  began  immediately  to  declare  to  him  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  So  decidedly  beneficial  was  the  effect 
«f  the  interview,  that  Cowper'*s  brother,  *  wisely  overlooking  the 
fiidifierenoe  of  sentiments  which  then  existed  between  himself  and 
^iM?.  Madan,^  discovered  the  greatest  anxiety  that  it  should  be  r(Sh 
newed,  and  urged  Cowper  to  visit  Mr.  Madan  at  his  own  house. 
fUhait  the  benefit  was  only  temporary,  arose  from  the  hold  whicji 
difiiease  bad  taken  upon  his  shattereid  system*  The  conversation 
^!tbe  second  interview  calmed  his  spirits  for  the  time;  but,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  nervous  disorders,  he  woke  the  next 
dpmjning  under  the  unmitigated  pressure  of  the  physical  disturb- 
ance^ which  speedily  rose  to  the  height  of  frenzy.  In  Dec.  I768, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the  patient  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cotton. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  produced  Cowper'^s  fh-st  de^ 

dded  fit  of  insanity.     For  some  time  before  his  removal  to  St. 

Albans,  he  was  evidently  suffering  under  a  degree  of  nervous 

excitement  bordering  upon  delirium ;   and  he  expresses  his  ow|i 

conviction,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  attempting  suicide,  his  mind 

pi^bably  ^  began  to  be  disordered.^     His  own  record  is  die  un- 

.  conscious  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  incipient  workings  of  mental 

diisease.     We  must  give  the  same  character  to  the  d^cription  of 

his  own  state  of  mind  during  the  first  five  months  that  he  passed 

under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Cotton ;  and  on  this  account,  we  should 

have  deemed  it  not  fit  for  the  public  eve.     The  remorse  aiid 

despair  which  he  describes  to  have  been  his  tormentors,  were  so 

Mended  with  the  operations  of  disease,  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 

^tk^^ufferer^s  own  account  of  sensations  and  impressions  whiehbe 

'Ww^not  in  a  condition  to  Ining  to  the  test  of  judgement    That 
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be  should  attribute  his  own  recovery  to  the  circumstance  which 
indicated,  rather  than  produced  it,  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  his 
reason  must  have  recovered  its  seat, — in  fact,  an  alteration  for  the 
better  had  been  for  some  time  observed  by  his  physician,  who 
estimated  the  symptoms  more  correctly  than  his  patient  of  courte 
could  do, — ^before  the  Bible  that  he  met  with  could  have  been 
rendered  the  means  of  imparting  comfort  and  instruction  to  hia 
mind.  He  describes  the  change  that  took  place  in  his  views  and 
feelings  as  sudden  and  instantaneous.  A  new  view  of  truth,  a 
new  train  of  thought  of  a  pleasing  character,  although  it  may  be, 
and  ordinarily  is,  the  result  of  a  previous  process  of  thought  and 
feeling,  followed  by  a  strong  tide  of  emotion,  must  seem  like 
a  sudden  transition.  If  the  heathen  Geometrician  could  exclaim 
in  such  transport,  on  lighting  upon  the  solution  of  a  physicd 
problem.  Eureka^  is  there  any  thing  irrational  or  to  be  wondered 
at,  in  the  joy  with  which  the  convalescent  sufferer  perceived  in  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  Hhe  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement^? 
^  In  a  moment^  he  says,  *  I  believed,  and  received  the  peace 
^  of  the  Gospel.     Whatever  my  friend  Madan  had  said  to  me 

*  long  before,  revived  in  all  its  clearness  with  the  demonstration 

*  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  power.' 

What,  then,  were  those  doctrines  which  Mr.  Madan  had  ex- 
hibited to  him  with  temporary  benefit,  and  which,  so  soon  as  he 
was  restored  to  mental  health,  he  recurred  to  with  such  delightful 
conviction  of  their  truth  and  consolatory  efficacy?  Precisely 
those  doctrines  which  the  Author  of  the  Essays  represents  a9 
adapted  only  to  deepen  the  anxiety  of  nervous  disease  into  re* 
ligious  horror.  Among  those  gloomy  doctrines,  so  extremely 
baneful  to  the  hypochondriac,  he  places  foremost,  the  opinion  held 
by  Calvinists  and  other  misguided  persons  on  the  subject  of  *  hu- 
^  man  corruption  \  Now  what  was  the  actual  impression  made 
upon  Cowper's  mind,  when  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  ad- 
verted to  this  doctrine  ?  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  says  Cow- 
per  of  himself,  ^  set  me  more  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
^  and  made  my  condition  appear  less  desperate  \  And  surely 
this  inference  was  as  rational  as  it  was  consolatory.  The  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption  is  not  merely  ^  gloomy  \  but  ineffably 
repulsive  to  the  intellectual  pride  of  the  pharisee,  the  language 
of  whose  religion  is,  ^  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 

*  men  \  But  such  is  not  its  aspect  upon  the  penitent  who  is 
seeking  mercy  as  a  sinner.  To  which  class  of  religionists  the 
Author  of  these  Essays  must  be  referred,  we  need  not  say.  He 
is  at  great  pains  to  shew,  that  ^  gloomy  estimates  of  human  na- 

*  ture  \  such  as  are  recognised  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
which  we  presume  he  is  a  member,  involve  eleven  distinct  errors. 
We  shall  exhibit  them  in  an  al^ridged  form,  the  whole  series  of 
paragraphs  being  too  long  for  extract. 
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-  *  1.  Such  a  person  is  disposed  to  extend  to  the  nature  of  all  men  and 
all  timesj  passages  descriptive  of  the  extreme  moral  degradation  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  particular  periods  of  history ;  and  to  infer  respecting 
human  nature  in  general^  a  character  which  was  historically  descriptive 
of  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  worst  men  and  of  the  worst  times ;  as 
Rom.  i.>  Psal.  li.'  ^2.  Such  interpreters  are  wont  to  accumulate  on 
the  nature  of  each^  the  collective  corruptions  of  all  men  and  ef  all 
times ;  as  the  sick  man  is  disposed  to  find  in  himself  all  the  diseases 
c^  which  he  reads  in  a  treatise  on  pathology.'  '  3.  He  is  in  danger  of 
erring,  by  interpreting  passages  which  relate  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  evil,  to  indicate  the  measure  of  the  evil  itself;  inferring  the  entire 
corruption  of  each  individual  from  passages  which  describe,  indeed, 
the  corruption,  but  the  more  mitigated  corruption  of  the  whole  race/ 
'.4.  Such  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  sure  to  make  no  allowances 
i^r  the  warmth  of  eastern  feelings  and  expressions,  in  estimating  the 
meaning  of  Scripture/  ^  5.  A  person  under  such  impressions  forgets 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  and  leading  object  of  the  writer  of  whose  ex- 
pressions he  is  estimating  the  force.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  writer's  object  is  neither  to  deny  the  existence  of  degrees  of  virtue 
and  righteousness,  fior  proportionate  degrees  of  acceptableness  with 
God,  but  to  prove  that  these,  be  they  more  or  less,  cian  by  no  means 
be  set  up  as  a  claim  to  the  rewards  promised  to  perfect  obedience/ 
'  6.  The  person  who  forms  his  estimate  under  depressed  feelings,  over- 
looks, when  settling  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  human  nature,  all  the 
innumerable  passages  which  either  directly  assert,  or  indisputably  im- 
ply, moral  capabilities  in  man  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  his 
utter  depravitv*  For  example,  he  overlooks  all  passages  which  speak 
of  his  natural  affections,  (to  be  void  of  which,  let  it  be  rememberej, 
was  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Romans,)  and  those  still  more' 
striking  declarations  of  there  being  principles  in  the  human  heart,  ao« 
cording  to  which  the  heathen  were  a  law  unto  themselves.*  '  7-  The 
desponding  mind  is  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  very  nature  of  duty, 
by  making  it  to  consist  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  alienate  ourselves 
from  human  ties,  and  to  mortify  human  nature,  rather  than  in  a  ju* 
dicious  attempt  to  restrain  those  natural  principles  which,  though  not 
wrcmg  in  themselves,  are  capable  of  great  abuse ;  and  to  cultivate  those 
better  principles  of  our  nature,  which,  if  rightly  disciplined,  tend  to 
obedience  and  virtue.'  *  8.  In  estimating  the  evil  of  the  sensual  ap- 
petites and  irritable  passions,  the  person  who  inclines  to  a  debased  es- 
timate ef  human  nature,  fails  to  observe,  that  both  Scripture  and  rea- 
son teach  us  that  it  is  not  the  appetite  or  passion,  but  the  improper  in- 
d^Igence  of  it  which  is  sinful.'  ^  9.  Such  interpreters  of  Scripture 
overlook  a  most  striking  and  instructive  analogy  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  fall  of  man.  The  earth  was  placed  under  a  curse,  whea 
the  moral  curse  was  denounced  on  the  human  race,  yet  was  allowed  to 
retain  good  seed,  and  to  be  capable  of  bringing  it  to  perfection.'  '  10. 
As  a  voluntary  humility  in  the  worshipping  of  angels  is  reproved  in 
Scripture,  not  only  as  erroneous,  but  as  mischievous ;  so,  a  voluntary 
humility  in  degrading  human  nature  may  be  found  to  be  mischievoui 
in  debasing  the  nature,  rather  than  in  humbling  the  pride  of  man; 
and   as   tending  to  obliterate  the  sound  moral  distinctions,  and  to 
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weaken  the  right  natural  motives  which  urge  us  to  the  patli  of  hap- 
piness and  duty.'  '11.  In  reasoning  upon  the  general  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture^  many  are  led  to  assume^  that  man  must  be  convinced  of  the  en^ 
tire  and  unmitigated  depravity  of  the  creature,  before  he  will  be  dis- 
posed to  receive  with  befitting  gratitude  the  mercy  of  the  Creator ; 
because  men  are  too  often  arrogant  in  their  yirtues,  and  humbled  only 
by  a  sense  of  their  vices.'     Essays,  pp.  187 — 199' 

These  Eleven  Errors  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves,  on 
examination,  into  the  one  grand  mistake  of  thinking  worse  of  hu- 
man nature  than  it  deserves ;  the  necessary  consequence  of  which 
is,  as  this  Writer  tells  us,  '  an  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of 

*  Divine  Grace  \  We  admit  the  consequence,  for  Our  Lord  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  such  a  connexion  between  the  two  doctrines, 
when  he  says,  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  the  Physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick ".  The  species  of  consolation  which  this 
Writer  would  administer  to  a  penitent,  is  such  as  we  hear  too 
often  conveyed  in  terms  like  these :  '  Do  not  be  cast  down,  my 
friend ;  you  are  not  worse  than  others ;  you  have  been  a  good 
liver ;  you  can  thank  God  you  have  not  been  a  great  sinner ;  you 
have  a  good  heart;  keep  up  your  spirits;  God  is  merciful."* 
Such  are  the  pleas  by  which  infatuated  man  would  excuse  himself 
from  being  pardoned  as  a  culprit,  saved  as  helpless,  rescued  as 
lost,  renewed  as  depraved.  That  truth  which  above  all  others  is 
hateful  to  the  mind  of  an  unrenewed  man,  is,  that  he  personally 
needs  to  undergo  a  change,  a  mighty  moral  change,  such  as  God 
alone  can  produce  in  him,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  future 
blessedness.  The  objection  of  the  present  Writer  against  the 
evangelical  system  of  doctrine  is,  that  it  exaggerates  this  necessity. 
Can  it  be  exaggerated  ? 

Our  present  concern  is  with  the  tendency,  rather  than  with  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  setting  down  against  the  eleven  alleged  errors  above 
enumerated,  (which  are,  in  fact,  only  so  many  ways  in  which  it 
is  supposed  the  same  error  may  originate,)  the  mistakes  and  fal- 
lacies involved  in  the  Writer's  own  exposition.  First,  he  falls 
into  the  very  error  with  which  he  charges  the  holders  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption ;  that  of  confounding  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  with  individual  criminality, — the  nature  common 
to  all  with  personal  character.     Secondly,  he  confounds  *  moral 

*  capabilities '  with  depraved  affections,  and  the  law  of  conscience 
with  the  law  of  inclination.  Thirdly,  he  argues  as  if  the  proper 
way  of  describing  the  nature  of  a  disease  was,  not  to  select  such 
eases  of  malignant  disorder  as  exhibit  it  in  unchecked  opera- 
tion, and  under  its  final  stages ;  (as  St.  Paul  has  done  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans,  but  then  the  Apostle  is  deemed  by  many  per- 
sons a  bad  reasoner ;)  but  to  take  a  more  charitable  view  of  the 
distemper  as  it  may  appear  in  its  incipient  symptoms  or  under 
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sanative  treatment.     Fourthly,  he  denies  that  hunoan  nature  is 
the  same  nature  in  all  men,  some  individuals  having  received  a 

*  better  nature  \  others  a  '  worse  nature '  (p.  200)  from  God ; 
thus  making  every  man's  nature,  whether  more  or  less  corrupt, 
originate  with  the  Divine  appointment,  in  admirable  accordance 
with  Art.  ix.  of  the  Church  of  England  !  Fifthly,  he  explains 
away  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  mortifying  the  flesh  with  its  af- 
fections and  lusts,  by  representing  St.  Paul  as  merely  teaching  us 
not  to  indulge  those  '  blameless'  propensities  too  far ^  and  by  con- 
founding spirituality  of  mind  with  the  spurious  mortification  of 
the  cloister  and  the  desert.  Sixthly,  he  mistakes  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  representing  him 
as  there  urging  the  impossibility  of  sinless  obedience  in  the  be- 
liever, whereas  he  is  speaking  of  an  unregenerate  man ;  a  mistake 
which  the  Writer  has  fallen  into  in  common  with  many  evan- 
gelical expositors.  Seventhly,  (not  to  seem  as  ingenious  as  the 
Writer  in  multiplying  the  modifications  of  one  primary  error,)  he 
confounds  humility  with  despondency ;  and  supposes  that  self, 
abasement  before  God  must  needs  be  a  hopeless,  gloomy,  wretched 
feeling,  leading  to  fanaticism  and  despair.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  compare  these  errors  with  those  attributed  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  the  immediate 
effect,  on  Cowper's  feelings,  of  *  what  are  called  serious  or  evan- 
'  gelical  views '  on  these  points  and  the  correlative  doctrines,  was 
favourable  to  his  happiness.     ^  So  long  as  the  state  of  his  bodily 

*  health  produced  light  and  happy  sensations,  his  conversion  \  it 
is  admitted,  '  was  followed  by  experiences  full  of  comfort.'  So 
that  all  that  is  alleged  respecting  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  corruption  to  produce  despondency,  was,  in  his  case,  dis- 
proved by  the  fact.  For  nine  years,  (from  1764  to  the  beginning 
of  177^5)  Cowper  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  serenity 
of  mind.     For  a  description  of  this,  the  happiest,  the  only  happy 

E)rtion  of  his  life,  we  refer  to  Chap,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of  Mr.  Tay- 
r's  memoir.  But,  strange  to  say,  these  nine  happy  years,  are, 
by  a  perversion  of  fact  and  reasoning  which  we  cannot  but  regard 
as  monstrous,  supposed  to  have  ^  laid  the  foundation,  by  the  ex- 
'  faaustion  they  produced,  of  that  subsequent  despondency  from 

*  which  he  never  recovered ! '     To  speak  of  *  ecstacies ',  *  spiritual 

*  revelry ',  exhausting  experiences,  lasting  for  nine  years,  is  purely 
absurd.  No  state  of  mind  resulting  from  mere  excitement,  could 
by  possibility  have  been  kept  up  during  a  single  year,  without 
being  followed  by  a  total  prostration  of  the  physical  frame.  But, 
allow  this  to  be  possible,  the  cause  of  Cowper's  relapse,  and  its 
nature,  were  too  palpable  to  admit  of  mistake ;  and  the  Writer, 
by  suppressing  all  reference  to  the  facts,  stands  chargeable  with 
wilful  misrepresentation. 

n2 
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Cowper's  feelings  had  received  a  severe  shock  in  February, 
1770)  through  Iiis  having  been  twice  summoned  to  Cambridge 
by  the  illnesE  of  his  beloved  brother,  which  terminated  fatally  or 
the  20th  of  the  following  month.  Hut  another  circumstance  is 
■believed  to  have  contributed  to  produce  a  degree  of  excitement 
and  agitation  unfavourable  to  his  constitutional  infirmity.  The 
day  for  accomplishing  a  matrimonial  union  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
was  fixed,  when  a  frcBb  attack  of  his  hypochondriacal  malady 
took  place,  which,  for  five  years,  plunged  him  into  utter  mental 
..-  darknese.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  re-appearance  of 
.constitutional  disease  in  one  who  had  been  subject  to  similar 
visitationB  in  early  youth,  and  who  had  once  been  under  the 
.  treatment  of  a  physician  as  insane,  was  not  in  itself  a  thing  so 
unusual  and  surprising  as  to  require  a  very  far-fetched  way  of 
accounting  for  it.  Cow  per  was  now  in  his  forty-second  year;  a 
■  time  of  life  at  which  constitutional  tendencies  of  this  lamentable 
.  kind  are  remarkably  apt  to  display  themselves.  He  appears  to 
have  had  some  ]>resentiment,  or  rather  some  consciousness,  of  its 
approach.  The  first  symptoms  were  simply  physical,  indicating 
.that  his  health  was  giving  way.  Whether  by  any  treatment,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  the  attack  could  have  been  warded  off, 
may  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  grief  and  agitation 
would  greatly  tend  to  aggravate  the  predisposition  to  disease. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  first  decided  aberration  from  sanity, 
was,  we  have  seen,  his  agitation  and  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
undergoing  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lorda. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  second  attack  was,  according  to  our 
Essayist,  the  religious  opinions  he  had  held  for  the  preceding 
nine  years!  the  '  previous  ecstacies'  of  an  exhausting  communion 
with  God  during  nine  years  !  !  '  His  mind,  long  habituated  to 
'  consider  these  ecstasies  as  pledges  of  God's  especial  favour,  and 
'  of  his  own  election  and  call  to  salvation,  when  they  were  no 
'  longer  continued,  considered  itself  rejected  of  God.'  That  ia 
to  say,  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  his  mental  aberration  were 
the  cause  of  it !  The  philosophy  of  the  conclusion  is  on  a  par 
with  its  pibty. 

We  have  seen  that  Cowper  suffered  from  religious  melancholy, 
or  from  that  which  would  be  so  called,  before  lie  had  acquired 
any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  manifested 
in  his  conduct  any  settled  religious  principle.  In  plain  terms,  if 
religion  had  any  share  in  making  him  either  melancholy  or  mad 
in  the  first  instance,  it  must  have  been  the  want  of  it.  But  now 
his  inveterate  melancholy  is  to  be  ascribed  to  '  exaggerated  es- 
'  timates  of  human  corruption  ',  and  '  exaggerated  expectations  of 
'  Divine  grace.'  What  was  the  fact  ?  The  idea  with  which 
Cowper's  physical  depression  became  at  length  inseparably  com- 
bined, the  impression  in  which  his  insanity  was,  as  it  were,  con- 
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centrated,  had  no  more  connexion  with  his  religious  opinions, 
than  had  his  school-boy  fears,  or  his  terror  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  Any 
man  without  a  grain  of  religion  might  have  taken  up  the  insane 
notion,  but  no  reHgious  man,  not  insane,  could  liave  conceived^ 
that  his  Maker  had  commanded  him  to  commit  suicide,  and  then 
sentenced  him  to  damnation  for  not  obeying  the  command.  Such 
was  Cowper'*s  hallucination ;  such  the  source,  so  far  as  it  had  any 
source  in  his  opinions,  of  his  despair.  Now  he  did  not  hold  a 
single  theological  tenet  that  was  not  directly  at  variance  with 
this  strange  persuasion.  And  what  is  more,-  he  was  to  a  certain 
extent  aware  of  this,  but,  like  other  patients,  deemed  himself  an 
exception  to  all  general  rules.  Sensible  that  the  dause  of  his 
despondency  must  appear  to  his  religious  friends  imaginary  and 
irrational,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton :  'My  friends  think 

*  it  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Divine  truth,  that  he  who  once 
'  had  possession  of  it,  should  never  finally  lose  it.  /  admit  the 
'  solidity  of  this  reasoiiing  in  every  case  hut  my  own.     And 

*  why  not  in  my  own  ?     For  causes  which  to  them  it  appears 

*  madness  to  allege^  but  which  rest  upon  my  mind  with  a  weight 

*  of  immoveable  conviction.     If  I   am  recoverable,  why  am  I^ 

*  thus  ?  '*  In  another  very  remarkable  letter,  adverting  to  the 
closely  analogous  case  of  the  learned  Simon  Browne,  who  ima- 
gined that  the  thinking  faculty  within  him  was  annihilated, 
Cowper  uses  this  consistently  insane  language  : 

'  I  could^  were  it  not  a  subject  that  would  make  us  all  melancholy, 
point  out  to  you  some  essential  differences  between  his  state  of  mind 
and  my  own,  which  would  prove  mine  to  be  by  far  the  most  de- 
plorable of  the  two.  I  suppose  no  man  would  despair,  if  he  did  not 
apprehend  something  singular  in  the  circumstances  of  his  own  story, 
something  that  discriminates  it  from  that  of  every  other  man,  and  that 
induces  despair  as  an  inevitable  consequence.  You  may  encounter  his 
unhappy  persuasion  with  as  many  instances  as  you  please,  of  persons 
who,  like  him,  having  renounced  all  hope,  were  yet  restored;  and  may 
thence  infer  that  he,  like  them,  shall  meet  with  a  season  of  restoration; 
but  it  is  in  vain.  Every  such  individual  accounts  himself  as  an  ex- 
ception to  all  rules,  and  therefore  the  blessed  reverse  that  others  have 
experienced,  affords  no  ground  of  comfortable  expectation  to  him,' 

Priv.  Corresp,  Vol.  I.  pp.  212,  13. 

The  letters  from  which  these  passages  are  taken,  were  written 
to  Mr.  Newton  in  1782  and  1784,  when  the  paroxysm  of  his 
disorder  had  settled  down  into  that  milder  insanity  which  is 
always  found  incurable,  the  madness  upon  one  idea*  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Bull,  of  which  Hayley  has  printed  only  part,  he  uses 


Private  Correspondence,  VoL  I.  p.  309. 
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language  still   more  unequivocally  betraying  the  hallucination 
under  which  he  laboured. 

*  Prove  to  me  that  I  have  a  right  to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without 
ceasing ;  yes,  and  praise  too^  even  in  the  helly  of  this  hell^  compared 
with  which  Jonah's  was  a  palace^  a  temple  of  the  living  God.  But 
let  me  add,  there  is  no  encouragement  m  the  Scripture  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  include  my  case,  nor  any  consolation  so  effectual  as  to 
reach  it.  /  don*t  relate  it  to  you,  because  you  could  not  believe  it. 
You  would  agree  with  me  if  you  could.  And  yet,  the  sin  by  which  I 
am  excluded  from  the  privileges  I  once  enjoyed,  you.  would  account  fto 
sin.  You  would  even  tell  me  it  was  a  duty.  This  is  strange, — you 
will  think  me  mad.  But  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus.  I  am 
only  in  despair.'  * 

Once  more,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  dated  Jan.  1787*  just 
before  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  nervous  fever,  which  compelled  him 
to  suspend  all  his  poetical  labours  during  ten  months,  he  uses 
language  which  implies  an  indistinct  consciousness  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  to  be  ascribed  to  a  physical  cause. 

'  The  mind  of  man  is  not  a  fountain,  but  a  cistern ;  and  mine,  God 
knows,  a  broken  one  .  .  .  Sally  Perry's  case  has  given  us  much  con- 
cern. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  distemper.  But  distresses  of  mind 
that  are  occasioned  by  distemper,  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal 
with.  They  refuse  all  consolation :  they  will  hear  no  reason.  God 
only,  by  his  own  immediate  impressions,  can  remove  them  ;  as,  after 
an  experience  of  thirteen  years*  misery,  I  can  abundantly  testify' 

Priv.  Corresp.  Vol.  II.  pp.  94,  6. 

Need  we  multiply  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  real  nature  of 
his  distress  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  subject,  but  the  importance  of 
placing  Cowper^s  malady  in  a  jnst  light,  arises  not  merely  from 
the  ignorant  and  malignant  use  that  has  been  rolide  of  his  case 
by  the  enemies  of  religion,  but  from  its  being  no  solitary  and 
unprecedented  one.  We  shall  make  no  apology,  therefore;  for 
repeating  the  description  given  of  it  on  «  former  occasion* 
^  Cowper^s  despair  was  a  purely  physical  sensation.  He  had  not 
been  led  into  it  by  any  mental  process :  it  was  not  a  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived  by  the  operation  of  either  reason  eft 
conscience,  for  it  was  unconnected  with  any  one  tenet  or  prin* 
ciple  which  he  held.  It  had  fallen  upon  him  as  a  visitation,  and 
he  struggled  with  it  as  with  an  incubus,  half  suspecting  that  h 
was  a  phantom  that  seefned  to  weigh  him  down,  but  still  it  wbs 
there;  and  he  here  argues  from  its  continuance  to  its  reality!: 
*^  If  I  am  recoreraWe,  why  am  I  thus  ?  *'     The  sensation,  wafe 


*  See  the  entire  letter  in  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  337, 
where  it  was  first  printed.  '■  ■ 
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real :  it  could  not  be  reasoned  away,  any  more  than  can  headache 
or  a  fit  of  the  stone.  It  was  as  clearly  a  case  of  hypochondriasis, 
as  those  instances  in  which  the  patient  has  fancied  himself  a 
tea-pot  or  a  sack  of  wool,  or  has  imagined  his  thinking  substance 
destroyed.  Cowper'^s  only  seemed  to  be  a  more  rational  impres- 
sion :  that  it  was  not  really  so,  is  evident  from  the  specific  nature 
of  the  idea  on  which  he  fixed,  namely,  that  he  was  excluded  from 
salvation  for  not  having  committed  suicide.  That  this  idea  pro- 
duced his  melancholy,  no  one  who  deserves  to  be  himself  con- 
sidered as  rational,  can  maintain :  it  was  his  melancholy  which 
produced  the  idea.  Religion  could  not  have  given  birth  to 
it,  nor  could  it  have  survived  one  moment  the  presence  of 
distemper.  The  patient  more  than  half  suspected,  at  times,  that 
disease  was  the  cause  of  all  his  mental  suffering ;  but  he  could 
not  know  it,  the  impossibility  of  discerning  between  what  is 
delusive  and  what  is  real,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  ^he 
disease.  That  knowledge  would  have  involved  his  being  sane  on 
the  very  point  to  which  his  irrationality  was  limited :  he  would 
then  have  been  well.  It  is  observable,  that  he  never  attempts  to 
give  a  reason  for  his  despair,  but  only  assumes  that  its  existence 
in  his  mind  proved  the  truth  of  the  impression  which  seemed  to 
himself  to  cause  it :  in  this,  he  argued  as  all  hypochondriacs  and 
maniacs  do.  But,  in  fancying  himself  crippled,  and  made  use- 
less, and  turned  out  of  service,  he  argued  not  irrationally ;  he 
was  only  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  (as  it  has  long 
since  been  to  him  a  source  of  the  purest  joy  and  gratitude  to 
know,)  how  greatly  he  was  mistaken.  All  the  mystery  has 
long  ago  been  explained  to  him.  In  the  above  letter,  (Vol,  I. 
p.  309,)  he  evidently  alludes  to  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Perseverance,  (which,  properly  understood,  is  but  the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration,)  as  flatly  opposed,  in  every  case  but  his  own,  to 
his  .mournful  conclusion,  or  rather  delusion.  He  does  not  doubt 
his  having  been  truly  made  a  partaker  of  spiritual  life,  but,  with 
his  own  peculiar  force  of  expression,  intimates  that  his  soul  had 
been  slain  by  the  hand  of  God.  Mr.  Newton  appears  to  have 
seen  the  total  inutility  of  combating  this  impression  by  argument, 
and  to  have  attempted  to  dissuade  nis  afllicted  friend  from  suffer- 
ing himself  to  dwell  on  the  topic'  * 

We  have  referred  to  the  access  of  nervous  fever  which  Cowper 
sufiered  in  January,  1787-  From  the  dreadful  condition  of  mind 
into  which  it  plunged  him,  he  emerged  suddenly;  ^^o  suddenly,' 
he  says,  *  that  Mrs,  Unwin,  having  no  notice  of  such  a  change 
'  herself,  could  give  none  to  any  body.'  He  continued  to  dread 
the  recurrence  of  that  month,  which  had  twice  returned  upon 


Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  200,  1. 
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him,  ^  accompanied  with  such  horrors  as  he  had  no  reason  to 
*  suppose  ever  made  part  of  the  experience  of  any  other  man.'' 
Early  in  December,  1790,  he  had  another  short  but  severe  attack 
of  nervous  fever,  which  was  not  succeeded,  however,  by  the 
usual  paroxysm  of  the  mental  depression  under  which  he  con- 
tinued to  suffer.  This,  although  it  admitted  of  comparatively 
lucid  intervals,  in  which  he  had  a  glimmering  of  his  real  predi- 
cament as  the  subject  of  distemper,  never  entirely  left  him.  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  King,  dated  July,  1790,  he  thus  describes  his 
state  of  mind. 

'  1  have  singularities  of  which,  I  b«ilieve,  at  present  you  know  no- 
thing ;  and  which  would  fill  you  with  wonder  if  you  knew  them.  I 
will  add,  however,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  they  would  not  lower  me 
in  your  good  opinion  ;  iJioiigh,  perhaps,  ihey  might  tempt  you  to  queS" 
tion  the  soundness  of  my  upper  story.  Almost  twenty  years  have  I 
been  thus  unhappily  circumstanced ;  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hand 
of  God.  That  1  make  you  this  partial  communication  on  the  subject, 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  well  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  whole,  is  merely  because  the  recital  would  be  too  long  for  a 
letter,  and  painful  both  to  me  aud  to  you.  But  all  this  may  vanish 
in  a  moment ;  and  if  it  please  God,  it  shall.  In  the  meantime,  my 
dear  madam,  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  and  mention  me  at  those 
times  as  one  whom  it  .has  pleased  God  to  afflict  with  singular  visit- 
ations*    Priv,  Corresp,  Vol.  II.  pp.  223,  4. 

In  1791 5  Cowper'^s  spirits  received  a  severe  shock  from  Mrs. 
Unwin''8  being  seized  with  a  disorder  which  proved  to  be  of  a 
paralytic  kind.  A  second  attack,  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
which  deprived  her,  in  a  very  distressing  degree,  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  her  speech,  and  her  faculties,  threw  her  affectionate 
companion  into  a  fresh  '  paroxysm  of  desperation.'*  As  she  slowly, 
but  imperfectly  recovered  her  powers,  Cowper"'s  spirits  were  re- 
stored to  tranquillity,  but  never  entirely  rallied.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention  were  now  devoted  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
whose  infirmities  gradually  increased  to  a  state  of  helpless  imbe- 
cility. The  depressing  influence  of  the  spectacle,  and  of  the 
anxieties  connected  with  it,  upon  Cowper**s  mind,  became  visible 
to  his  friends,  and  no  doubt  hastened  the  approach  of  the  last  ca- 
lamitous attack  of  nervous  disorder  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1794,  he  was  seized 
with  so  violent  a  return  of  his  malady,  that  for  a  fortnight  he  re- 
frised  food  of  every  kind,  except  now  and  then  a  small  piece  of 
toasted  bread,  dipped  in  water  or  wine  and  water.  Dr.  Willis 
was  called  in ;  but  medical  skill  was  unavailing.  In  the  year 
1796,  for  a  few  weeks,  he  exhibited  a  slight  abatement  of  the  en- 
grossing pressure  of  his  distemper ;  and  again,  in  the  summer  of 
1797*  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  literary  tasks.  But 
his  shattered  frame  was  «o  longer  abje  |o  resist  the  repeated  at- 
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tacks  of  disease;  and  in  January,  1800,  symptoms  appeared  which 
indicated  the  breaking  up  of  his  constitution.  He  expired  on  the 
25th  of  April,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  but  without  having 
exhibited  any  return  of  unclouded  reason.  It  would  seem  that 
his  physical  powers  were  too  exhausted  to  admit  of  that  transient 
illumination  of  the  faculties  which,  in  cases  of  derangement,  is 
generally  the  precursor  of  death.  We  cannot  forbear  to  notice, 
however,  the  remarks  of  the  Author  of  the  Essays  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

'  There  was  one  comfort  which  Cowper's  religious  friends  securely 
anticipated  to  him  and  themselves — that  he  would  at  least  exhibit, 
not  merely  like  Addison,  how  a  Christian,  but  how  a  serious  Christian 
could  die.  It  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  a  converted  man 
should  despair  to  the  last.  A  something  was  to  be  wrought,  as  Cowper 
expresses  it,  within  the  curtains  of  the  dying  man,  that  neither  the 
doctor  nor  nurse  were  to  understand.  This  was  almost  necessary,  we 
believe,  to  establish  the  reality  of  his  former  call.  That  the  fears  of 
death  are  commonly  dispelled  at  the  near  approach  of  it,  except  in 
cases  of  a  heavily-laden  conscience,  (and  not  excepting  all,  even  of 
such  cases,)  and  succeeded  by  a  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  we  are  well 
aware.  That  such  was  not  the  case  with  Cowper,  adds  another  and 
most  striking  proof  that,  in  him,  physical  despondency  was  the  least 
part  of  his  sufferings. 

'  Had  the  calm  which  spoke  peace  to  the  death-bed  of  Addison  and 
Johnson  been  possible  to  the  agonized  mind  of  Cowper,  we  should  have 
had  a  few  minutes  of  tranquillity,  perhaps  of  religious  aspiration, 
brought  forward  triumphantly  as  a  proof  of  the  blessed  consequences 
of  those  opinions  which  we  have  shewn  to  have  embittered  his  life. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  a  weak  support  to  opinions  proved 
on  other  grounds  to  have  been  erroneous ;  but  it  was  denied.' 

Essays^  pp.  29 — 31- 

Our  animadversions  upon  this  passage  shall  be  very  brief. 
First,  it  is  utterly  untrue,  that  Cowper''s  friends  had  securely  an- 
ticipated for  him  a  different  exit.  They  cherished,  as  long  as  it 
was  reasonable,  the  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery ;  but  the  nature 
of  his  distemper  was  too  well  known  to  them,  to  allow  of  their 
supposing  that  any  thing  but  death  would  completely  set  free  his 
spirit  from  its  bondage.  Secondly,  that  physical  despondency 
really  formed  the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  must  be  evident  to  every 
person  of  common  sense ;  and  must  be  admitted  by  this  Writer 
himself,  unless  he  means  to  say  that  Cowper  was  not  suffering 
under  distemper ;  that  he  was  perfectly  sane ;  and  that  his  horrors 
were  those  of  a  heavily-laden  conscience  under  the  fangs  of  re- 
morse.  Thirdly,  that  a  ccmverted  man  should  despair  at  aU^ 
who  has  committed  no  crime  to  render  his  character  equivocal, 
and  assurance  perilous,  is  so  contrary  to  precedent,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  sound  reason  as  enlightened  by  Scripture,  that, 
in  every  such  case,  the  presence  of  physical  disease  may  be  sus- 
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pected ;  and  if  labouring  under  disease  to  the  last,  his  despairing 
to  the  last  is  not  a  circumstance  to  excite  surprise.  Once  more,  the 
experience  of  the  most  eminent  saints  in  their  dying  moments  is  so 
various,  depending  so  much  on  the  physical  accompaniments  of 
dissolution,  that  no  well-informed  Christian  would  adduce  the  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  and  assurance  enjoyed  by  a  person  in  his  last 
moments,  as  either  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  or  a 
proof  of  the  elevation  of  his  piety.  In  a  word,  the  whole  passage 
upon  which  we  have  commented,  is  a  melancholy  display  of  that 
very  rashness  and  ignorance  which  are  charged  upon  the  holders 
of  evangelical  sentiment. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  nature  of  Cowper^s  affecting 
malady,  that  we  cannot  extend  this  article  by  adverting  to  the 
more  pleasing  features  of  the  biographical  portrait;  but  must 
refer  our  readers  for  these  to  Mr.  Taylor'^s  volume,  which,  if  not 
everything  that  we  could  wish  for  in  a  biography  of  Cowper, 
is  a  very  judicious,  instructive,  and  interesting  performance. 
We  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  shew  that,  rightly  viewed,  the 
exemplary  character  of  Cowper's  piety,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
ample, are  by  no  means  destroyed,  or  even  diminished,  by  the 
hallucination  under  which  he  laboured.  The  influence  of  religion 
on  his  mind  was  never  suspended,  even  at  the  time  that  he  re- 
ligiously forbore  to  pray.  The  piety  that  shines  through  his  de- 
spondency, the  filial  submission  with  which  he  utters  the  mourn- 
ful complaint,  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  indicate  that,  through 
all  the  bewilderment  of  reason,  his  heart  was  singularly  right  with 
God.  In  the  depth  of  his  unutterable  anguish,  "  he  sinned  not, 
nor  charged  God  foolishly.*"  He  does  not,  indeed,  say  with  Job, 
"  If  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  '^  because  the  idea  which 
overspread  and  eclipsed  his  reason,  forbade  that  exercise  of  trust. 
But,  wild  and  irrational  as  was  the  supposition,  the  surrender  of 
soul  was  not  less  implicit,  the  resignation  not  less  real  and  exem- 
plary, which  led  him  in  effect  to  say.  Though  he  damn  me,  yet 
will  I  justify  him  *.  *  There  is,'  he  said,  '  a  mystery  in  my  de- 
*'  istruction,  and  in  time  it  shall  be  explained.' 

Viewed,  indeed,  as  the  experience  of  a  person  in  the  possession 
of  unclouded  reason,  and  having  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
knowledge  and  cordial  belief  of  evangelical  truth,  we  admit,  that 
the  case  of  Cowper  would  present  a  dark  enigma,  a  moral  con- 
tradiction. False  views  of  religion  may,  it  is  true,  generate  de- 
spondency ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  despondency  may  gender 
false  views  of  religion.  Nor  is  it  in  every  case  easy  to  deter- 
mine, which  is  cause  and 'which  is  effect;  the  manner  in  which 

*  Cowper  may  be  considered  as  having  almost  realized^  in  his  in- 
sanity, the  impossible  condition  which  President  Edwards  makes  the 
first  distinguishing  mark  of  '  gracious  affection '. 
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mind  and  body  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other,  being  often  so 
inscrutable  as  to  baffle  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  phy- 
sical and  mental  causes.  Yet,  if  it  be  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  bodily  and  mental  depression,  there  is  a  distinct  line  to 
be  traced  between  rational  and  irrational.  When  a  rich  man  be- 
comes possessed  with  despondency  shaping  itself  into  the  fear  of 
want,  or  under  the  imagination  of  actual  distress,  the  obvious  na- 
ture of  his  delusion  shews  at  once  that  his  causeless  depression  is 
disease*  Now  where  the  despondency  puts  on  a  religious  form, 
its  real  nature  may  be  ascertained  in  like  manner,  by  inquiring 
into  the  actual  character  and  circumstances  of  the  suffi^rer. 
Where  there  is  palpable  illusion,  there  is  disease.  False  im- 
pressions  may  proceed  from  ignorance  and  misapprehension ;  and 
such  impressions  will  yield  to  moral  treatment.  But  if  the  notions 
are  not  merely  inaccurate,  but  illusive, — if  the  mind  is  found  to 
have  shaped  out  for  itself  the  ideal  object  of  its  desponding  ap- 
prehensions,— there  can  be  no  ground  for  hesitaticni  in  pronounc- 
ing the  depression  to  be  bodily  distemper.  There  are  morbid 
states  of  mind  which  do  not  rise  to  that  height  of  nervous  disorder 
that  produces  hallucination,  but  which  still  indicate  an  unhealthy 
state  of  body.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  religious  vapours,  for 
which  the  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  suitable  remedies.  But  no 
one  who  knows  what  melancholy  is,  will  confound  that  terrible 
visitation  with  any  self-inflicted  or  fantastic  complaints. 

Of  those  subjects  of  what  is  called  religious  melancholy  or  re-^ 
ligious  madness,  who  come  under  medical  treatment,  the  greater 
part,  it  is,  we  believe,  undeniable,  are  such  as  would  previously  be 
termed  irreligious  persons.  The  religious  anxiety  has  commenced 
with  the  mental  aberration,  and  has  disappeared  on  restoration 
to  health.  In  such  cases,  though  the  apprehension  of  Divine 
anger  may  not  seem  unreasonable,  it  is  as  really  an  illusion  as  if  - 
the  despondency  put  on  the  most  extravagant  form.  In  fact, 
where  religious  anxiety  or  excitement  has  had  any  share  in  pro^ 
dudng  mental  aberration,  this  will  generally  put  on  the  form  of 
irreligious  profaneness,  or  something  contradictory  of  the  pre- 
vious state  of  mind.  In  Cowper^s  case,  the  religious  despond- 
ency which  preceded  his  becoming  religious,  seemed  to  himself, 
even  on  the  retrospect,  not  irrational,  because  it  was  justified  by 
his  real  moral  condition  as  an  unconverted  man.  Yet,  it  evi- 
dently originated  in  distemper,  not  in  the  convictions  of  consci- 
ence, and  partook  essentially  of  the  character  of  an  illusive  im- 
Eression.  The  religious  despondency  which  attacked  him  after 
is  conversion,  was  equally  the  eflect  of  disease,  and  was  shewn  to 
be  so  by  its  contradicting  his  own  principles,  and  by  allying  itself 
to  an  idea  perfectly  irrational,  and  which  he  half  suspected,  at 
times,  to  be  an  illusion. 

But  is  there  no  difficulty,  it  may  be  asked,  connected  with  the 
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abandonment  of  a  pious  man  to  such  a  state  of  mental  darkness 
and  suffering,  especially  when  protracted  to  the  hour  of  death  ? 
No  greater  difficulty,  we  conceive,  when  viewed  as  the  resplt  of 
physical  disease,  than  in  a  good  man'*s  being  suffered  to  linger 
under  a  torturing  complaint,  or  to  be  laid  aside  by  paralysis,  or 
to  be  the  victim  of  brutal  violence,  of  persecution,  or  of  fatal 
accident.  We  know  of  no  promise  that  ensures  a  pious  man 
against  insanity,  although  we  believe  the  ph)r'sical  influence  of 
true  religion  to  be  the  very  best  preservative  against  those  excit- 
ing causes  which  are  likely  to  develop  a  predisposition  to  mental 
disease.  The  history  of  Job  is  written  to  caution  us  against 
falling  into  the  errors  of  his  friends  in  so  judging  '  by  feeble 
sense.**  It  is  true,  that  he  emerged  from  his  complicated  and 
unparalleled  afflictions ;  but,  in  the  case  of  diseases  incurable 
except  by  miracle,  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  an  extraordinary 
interposition  of  Divine  power,  in  anticipation  of  the  blessed  cure 
which  death  \Cill  effect,  when  the  spirit  '  drops  its  chains  with 

*  glad  surprise  ?'  If  Cowper  was  permitted  to  expire  in  apparent 
mental  darkness,  let  it  not  be  regarded  as  either  militating  against 
the  Divine  goodness,  or  as  indicating  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  the  sufferer,  should  any  one  under  similar  circumstances 
be  allowed  to  close  his  days  under  the  pressure  of  distemper,  and 
to  give  no  sign  in  death. 

From  those  who  have  given  no  unequivocal  sign  of  conversion 
to  God  in  life,  it  may  indeed  be  most  anxiously  desired,  that  a 
parting  sign  of  penitence  and  faith  should  be  obtained  in  some 
brief  interval  of  mental  sanity.  But  neither  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion itself,  nor  the  evidence  of  the  individual's  piety,  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  a  death-bed.  Besides,  the  case  of 
Cowper  proves  that,  under  a  mental  eclipse,  there  may  be  ample 
room  for  the  manifestation  of  character,  for  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gious principle,  for  a  discipline  strictly  probationary.  The  ima- 
gination may  be  disordered,  while  the  affections  preserve  their 
integrity,  the  conscience  its  tenderness,  the  principles  their  stea- 
diness. Cowper  remarked  of  himself,  that  '  a  convert  made  in 
^  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  than  to 

*  advance  their  faith ;  but,  if  it  have  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is 

*  owing  to  their  reasoning  amiss ;  since  he  who  can  ascribe  an 
**  amendment  of  life  and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the  heart 

*  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity  that,  in  any  other 
^  case,  would  fasten  the  imputation  of  madness  upon  himself.' 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  manifestation  of  religious 
feelings  and  principles  in  a  person  suffering  under  mental  dis- 
ease :  it  may  be  a  stumbling-block,  rather  than  an  edifying 
spectacle,  to  those  who  reason  superficially.  But,  to  Him  who 
*'  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,''  the  hypochondriac  or  melancholic 
sufferer  may  be  exhibiting  all  the  undoubted  marks  of  religious 
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sincerity,  while  to  others  he  is  as  one  talking  in  his  sleep.  He 
is,  in  fact,  labouring  under  a  dream,  a  waking  night-mare ;  and 
the  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  some  forms  of 
mental  disease,  is  so  remarkably  close  as  to  deserve,  we  think, 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the  pathologist. 
But  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  must  not  enter. 

There  is  but  one  more  remark  we  have  to  offer  upon  the  case 
of  Cowper ;  and  that  is,  that,  although  deprived,  by  his  consti- 
tutional infirmity,  of  religious  comfort,  he  was  singularly  happy 
in  being  supplied  with  all  the  alleviations  of  his  trial  which  he 
could  derive  from  the  tender  care,  and  sympathy,  and  society  of 
affectionate  and  accomplished  friends,  the  solace  of  literary  em- 
ployment  and  literary  fame,  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  and 
freedom  from  pecuniary  anxiety  :  in  fact,  as  he  expressed  it,  he 
was  ^  denied  no  comfort  compatible  with  the  total  absence  of  the 
*  chief  of  all,' — that  of  which  his  distemper  deprived  him.  In 
the  circumstances  of  his  history,  it  is  delightful  to  trace  the 
marks  of  a  watchful  Superintendence  infinitely  gracious,  that 
made  a  hedge  about  him,  securing  his  life  against  that  enemy 
with  whom  he  was  so  ill  fitted  to  contend,  —  that  supplied  him  at 
all  times  with  the  means  of  an  honourable  competency, — and 
when  he  was  menaced  with  poverty,  sent  the  timely  relief  of  the 
royal  bounty.  No,  he  was  never  for  a  moment  forsaken  by  Him 
in  whom,  with  the  grasp  of  blindness,  he  trusted, — like  a  child 
clinging  to  its  mother  in  the  dark.  And  there  are  others  besides 
Cowper,  who,  when  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  delusion 
of  distemper,  on  whichsoever  side  of  the  river  it  may  be,  will  be 
able  to  recognize  in  their  own  case,  the  special  kindness  of  the 
Providence  which  watched  over  them,  and  tempered  all  their 
sufferings.  Then  also  will  they  receive  an  answer  to  the  question 
now  so  mournfully  reiterated,  '  Why  am  I  thus  ? ' 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Taylor's  volume,  though  not 
long  published,  has  nearly  passed  through  a  second  edition,  and 
that  a  third  is  in  preparation  for  the  press.  We  again  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  the  most  complete  memoir  of  Cowper  that 
has  yet  appeared,  containing  a  very  copious  selection  from  his 
letters,  so  as  to  make  the  poet  to  a  great  extent  his  own  biogra- 
pher. Mr.  Taylor  displays  much  unaffected  good  sense  and  mo- 
desty, claiming  only  the  merit  of  a  compiler ;  but  biographical 
compilation  is  no  easy  task. 
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Art.  II.  1.  Hisiory  of  Armenia,  bv  Father  Michael  Chamich;  from 
B.  c.  2247  to  the  Year  of  Christ,  1780,  or  1229  of  the  Armenian  Era. 
Translated  from  the  original  Armenian,  by  Johannes  Avdall,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  &c.  To  which  is  ap- 
pended a  Continuation  of  the  History,  by  the  Translator,  from  the 
year  1780  to  the  present  date.  In  two  volumes,  Svo.  Price  1/.  1^. 
Calcutta,  Bishop's  College  Press,  1827* 

2.  The  History  of  Vartan,  and  of  the  Battle  of  the  Armenians  ;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Religious  Wars  between  the  Persians 
and  Armenians;  by  Elisseus,  Bishop  of  the  Amadunians.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Armenian  by  C.  F.  Neumann,  Member  of  the 
Armenian  Academy  of  the  Mechitaristes  at  St.  Lazaro,  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  &c.  4to,  pp.  xxiv.  111.  London,  printed 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1830. 

3.  Translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Charles  Fried.  Neumann.  8yo.  London,  printed 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1831. 

^I^HE  country  watered  by  the  Upper  Euphrates,  between 
-*-  Ararat  and  Mount  Taurus,  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  theatre  of  perpetual  war.  Situated  half  way  between  Rome 
and  Farthia,  between  Constantinople  and  Ispahan,  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  usual  fate  of  border  countries.  Alternately  ravaged 
by  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  it  has  either  been 
crushed  by  their  protection,  ruined  by  their  collision,  or  divided 
between  them  on  their  coalition.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles 
Hungary,  so  long  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Ottoman  and  the 
chivdry  of  Christendom.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
between  the  Armenian  and  Hungarian  nations,  there  are  said  to 
be  points  of  resemblance  or  apparent  affinity.  The  two  languages 
present,  in  their  grammatical  structure,  a  similarity  which  cannot 
be  accidental  *.  The  national  name  of  the  Hungarians,  Magiar^ 
which  some  writers  have  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Persian 
Magi,  and  others  to  the  Indian  Magadha,  might  with  more 
plausibility  be  connected  with  the  Armenian  Mogk ;  while  a 
fanciful  resemblance  may  be  observed  between  these  words  and 
the  unexplained  Magog  of  the  Scriptures. 

According  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Armenians  are  descended 
from  Haik  or  Haig,  the  son  of  Torgomah,  or  Thorgoma,  the 
grandson  of  Japheth ;  and  they  call  themselves  accordingly 
Haikans.     The  word  Armen  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 


*  *  The  plural  nominatives  in  k  are  formed  in  the  two  languages  in 
the  same  manner,  and  produce  the  same  cacophony  ;  the  terminations 
of  the  datives  are  not  unlike ;  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
harshest  consonants  is  more  grating  to  the  ear  in  the  Hungarian  than 
in  the  Armenian  verb.'     Malte  Brun's  Geog,  Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  p.  350. 
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name  of  a  son  of  Haik,  called  Annenac  or  Armenag ;  but  no 
conBdence  can  be  placed  in  such  vague  traditions.  The  Persians 
and  Turks  call  the  country  Ermenistan.  Mr.  Neumann  thinks 
that  the  Armenians  are  certainly  a  tribe  of  the  anfcient  Assy- 
rians. 

'  Their  language  and  history  speak  alike  in  favour  of  it.  Nearly  all 
the  words  of  Assyrian  origin  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
Herodotus,  can  be  explained  by  the  present  Armenian  language. 
Their  traditions  also  say,  that  Haig  came  from  Babylon  ;  and  Strabo's 
authority  would  at  once  settle  the  question,  if  he  uid  not  affirm  too 
much.     The  Arabian  and  the  Syriac  language,  and  consequently  the 

people,  are  radically  different  from  the  Armenian And  Strabo 

IS  quite  wrong  when  he  thinks  that  both  names,  (Aramaean  and  Ar- 
menian,) are  commonly  used  to  designate  one  and  the  same  nation.' 

Vdhr arris  Chronicle,  Note  14. 

The  affinity  of  the  Armenian  language  to  the  Zend,  at  least 
in  its  vocabulary,  is  strongly  marked.  Thus,  kert  or  gerd^  both 
in  Armenian  and  in  Zend,  signifies  to  build :  it  occurs,  in  com- 
position, in  many  names  of  cities  ;  as  Tigranokerd,  Darabgerd ; 
answering  to  the  Slavonian  grad  and  gorod.  Haskd^  prayer,  in 
Armenian,  is  the  Zendish  yeshd.  Pedt^  head,  in  composition 
6erf,  is  the  Zendish  peted,  Aderushaii^  the  place  of  fire,  is  also 
derived  from  the  Zend  language.  Ssaratashd,  the  name  by 
which  Zoroaster  is  invariably  called  in  the  Armenian  chronicles, 
means,  in  the  Zend,  according  to  Anquetil,  Golden  Star.  In 
Mr,  Neumann'*s  notes  are  given  many  otner  instances  of  affinity 
between  Armenian  and  Zendish,  and  Armenian  and  Pehlavi 
words  ;  as  weh,  good.  Arm.  and  Feb.,  in  mod.  Pers.  heh.  Shor^ 
strength.  Arm. ;  in  Pehl.  xoure ;  Heb.  tsoor  (Tyre).  The 
ancient  Armenian  names  of  the  months  are,  apparently,  mere  va- 
riations of  the  old  Persian  names.     Mieds^  great,  ^  a  common 

*  by-name  of  Armenia  \  is  obviously  the  origin  of  Media.  This 
name  is  given,  in  the  "  History  of  Vartan '',  to  that  part  of 
Armenia  which,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  fell 
to  Persia ;  comprising  the  provinces  of  Ararat,  Vasburagan, 
Sunik,  Mogk,  Gorshk,  Parsgahaik,  and  part  of  Duroperan.  The 
Medes,  in  Armenian,  are  called  Mark ;  and  from  the  ancient 
Medes  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  great  mass  of  the  Koords, 
who  now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  Armenia.  Once  more,  the 
priests  of  the  tire-worship  are  called  in  Armenian,  Mogk,  from  a 
word  {rriog)  which,  both  in  Armenian  and  Chaldean,  signifies, 
we  are  told,  at  the  present  day,  to  know^  or  to  enchant.  Mr. 
Neumann  seems  to  doubt,  whether  in  the  Persian  Magi  we  have 
the  same  word.     '  The  calling  persons  so  totally  different  as  the 

*  enchanters  and  the  Persian  priests  by  the  same  name,  Magi^ 

*  has  occasioned  %  he  remarks,  *  much  confusion  in  the  history  of 

*  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Western  Asia.'     But,  although 
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it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguuh,  historicallyytbe  priests  49fi^hf 
fire-worship  from  the  Babylonian  astrologers,  it  seems. ql^n^vtW 
their  name  has  the  same  etymology ;  and  jm  £acif  our  TrfHUslftt^w 
speaks  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi,  under  the  name  of.  Mogiei^'^ 
Mobedy  i.  e.  head-magus,  or  chief  priest.  (Hist,  of  Vaxjtiaaw 
notes  5  and  34.)  -    ;,>f 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  end^aviQU^r 
ing  to  trace  out  affinities  between  nations  by  the  unsteady  Ji||^hAjf 
of  philology,  that  similarities  of  grammatical  <  structure  betwiQ^ 
two  languages,  aiFord  a  presumption  in  favour  of  an  original 
affinity  of  race,  how  widely  soerer  the  vocabularies  differ ;  whexse*- 
as  a  similarity  between  their  vocabularies  proves  only  early  in- 
tercourse ;  and  when  words  obviously  of  common  origin,  vary 
materially  in  form  in  the  two  languages,  it  seems  to  indicate  a 
physical  diversity  of  race.  Thus,  we  should  perhaps  be  wai*- 
ranted  in  inferring,  that  at  least  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Armenia  was  Zendish ;  or  rather  that  the  Zend,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which,  as  a  spoken  language,  has  been  deemed  problem? 
atical*,  was  the  ancient  language  of  Assyria  and  Armenia^; 
forming  the  link,  possibly,  between  the  Aramaean  and  the  SanSr^- 
crit  families.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Hungarian  and  ikm 
Armenian  resemble  each  other  in  grammatical  structure,  but 
have  no  resemblance  in  their  vocabularies,  we  should  infer  an 
original  connection  between  the  two  nations,  but  an  early  sepa- 
ration, as  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Indian  families. 

The  ancient  history  of  Armenia  is  about  as  authentic  as,  in 
the  absence  of  either  documents  or  monuments,  history  can  tie. 
Father  Chamich,  with  a  translation  of  whose  abridged  work  the 
learned  of  Europe  and  India  are  here  presented,  may  be  said 
fairly  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  since  his  first  part  contains  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  post-dihivian  monarchy  by 
the  great-grandson  of  Japhet,  about  a.m.  2853,  and  brings  down 
the  history  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  learned  Author  was  an 
Armenian  by  nation,  born  at  Constantinople,  who,  having  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Romish  Church,  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice.  In  1786,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  History  in  three  large  quarto  volumes,  of  aboilt 
1000  pages  each.  It  is  compiled,  we  are  told,  not  only  from  th^ 
records  of  various  Armenian  authors,  the  earliest  of  whom,  un- 


*  Col.  Vans  Kennedy,  with  all  the  credulity  of  scepticism,  doubts 
whether  either  Zend  or  Pehlavi  was  ever  spoken.  The  former  '  pre- 
'  tended  language',  he  thinks,  *was  invented  by  the  Parsi  priests,  and 
'  was  never  actually  spoken  or  written  by  any  people  upon  the  facei  of 
*  the  earth/  And  his  remarks,  he  says,  apply  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  Pehlavi !     Resmrches  inio  (he  Origin  qf  Languages,  p.  1 73. 
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fortunately  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  but  also  from  those 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  have  noticed  events  connected 
with  Armenia,  from  Xenophon  down  to  Socrates  and  Procopiu^. 
The  chief  native  authority  is,  of  course,  the  famous  Moses  Cho- 
ronensis,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and  who  wrote  a 
History  of  Armenia,  commencing  with  Haik,  and  brought  down 
-to  the  termination  of  the  pontifical  power  in  the  house  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Illuminator,  a.d.  44?0.  The  first  part  of  his  History  is 
stated  to  be  '  founded  on  information  derived  from  records  of 

*  events  which  happened  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

*  according  to  the  testimony  of  Maribas,  the  famous  Syrian  his- 

*  torian,  who  discovered  these  documents. 

'  A  correct  account  of  the  ancient  Armenian  kings  till  the  time  of 
Volarsaces^  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  latter,  of  which  Choro- 
nensis  avails  himself  by  abundant  quotations.  From  this  period  to 
the  third  century,  the  facts  narrated  in  the  history  are  collected  from 
different  sources,  principally  from  historians  who  wrote  accounts  of 
their  own  times.  Choronensis  makes  ample  quotations  from  Africa- 
nus,  an  eminent  historian  on  whom  Eusebius  bestows  great  praise  in 
his  ecclesiastical  history.  The  latter  part  of  the  History  is  composed 
from  different  records  extant  in  our  nation,  written  in  Greek  and 
Persian  characters  under  the  various  Armenian  chiefs.* 

Avdall's  Preface,  p.  xxrii. 

Gibbon  has  availed  himself  of  the  account  of  the  ruin  and  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  contained  in  the  third  book  of 
Moses  of  Chorene,  as  translated  into  Latin  by  William  and 
George  Whiston.    He  thus  characterizes  the  original.    *  Deficient 

*  as  he  (Moses)  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  historian,  his 

*  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are  strongly 
'  expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.     Procopius  relates  the 

*  same  facts  in  a  very  different  manner ;  but  I  have  extracted  the 

*  circumstances  the  most  probable  in  tli  em  selves  and  the  least  in- 

*  consistent  with  Moses  of  Chorene.''  *  Mr.  Neumann,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  "  History  of  Vartan  **',  remarks,  that  the  history  of 
the  Parthian  kingdom  can  be  elucidated  only  from  Armenian 
sources.  By  a  mere  translation  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  however, 
he  adds,  little  help  is  afforded.     '  He,  more  than  any  author,  re- 

*  quired  a  detailed  geogra}>lncal,  historical  and  critical  elucida- 

*  tion ;  and  Gibbon  had  sufficient  ground  for  complaint,  when 
^  saying  that,  with  these  confusing  sketches,  he  could  come  at 

*  nothing  clear/ 

The  absence  of  any  such  illustration  in  Mr.  AvdalPs  transla- 
tion of  Father  Chamich's  History,  will  be  felt  as  materially  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  his  labours.     The  first  Part,  which  professes  to 


*  Rise  and  Fail^  &c.^  Ch.  xxxii. 
VOL.  X. — N.  s.  o 
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give,  within  the  compass  of  forty  pages,  die  htitoiy  of  ,180Q 
yeftrs,  eoneidts  of  little  more  than^  a  tissue  of  obscure  and  4somd4 
titnes  absurd  legends,  narrated  with  all  the  gravity  of  impl.ieit(be4 
Heir.  Thiis,  wehave  a  minute  account  of  the  overthrow  df  the 
tyrant  Belus  at  the  age  of  300  years,  by  the  valorous  Haicus, 


idolatry  among 

And' the  testimony  of  Maribas  is  cited  as  the  authority  for  a^V4 
^th/Mil  description  of  this  proto-charapion,  who  is  supposed  tx>  >AaYB 
Hvi^d'tcthe age,  ^  probably^'*  of  500  years.  Haicus  was  sncoeieddd 
in  his  authority  by  his  son  Armenac,  who  reigned  for  ninety-^iix 
yfeai^,-and  had,  *it  is  said',  twelve  brothers  named  after  tbe 
tlio^ifai^bf  the  year,  and  twenty-four  sisters  named  after  the  hoars 
cjifHhi^'day  I !  His  son,  Aramais,  who  succeed^  him,  i?cigiie^ 
i^A^)^  si&y  forty,  some  say  ninety  years:  in  such  cases,  fiftjiysenrb 
i^t^^f  tib  consequence.  He  is  stated  to  have  changed  the  'name 
cif  Ihei'tiv^r  Gihon,  to  Arax,  after  his  son,  Arast  f  But  th d  jfiirvt 
MoMl^i  who  ^  raised  the  Armenian  name  to  any  d^ree  of  ^re^ 
^'fl^iMi*^  was  his  great-grandson,  Aram,  who  became  so  fammafa^ 
*htit.''stty«'Father  Chamich,  i;  ». 

^u\h  '}>■■,.  '      ^        ^  ^  ,■■■.■  i<{\\:f, 

/^jcpiHemporary  nations^  in  making  mention  of  the  actions  perfofgq[^(^ 
'Is^^thua  objects  under  his  personal  direction^  called  them  the  d^d§.{f]tf 
tl|?  ^ifa,;nr)iansj  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Armenians :.,}^fjd 
J^jqQUQtjpy  they  inhabited,  by  universal  consent,  took  the  jp^me^'of 
,.^inef  ia..  This  is  the  origin  of  the  denomination  which  npw  disdiv- 
iwahes/^r  country  among  foreigners ;  and  the  more  ancient  oii^'.  ot 
piiics,  which  is  similar,  and  indeed  is  the  juster  of  the  two,  hi^^OT^ 
fhto'dibuse/  '^" 

'Sotnething  is  to  be  learned  from  all  this  ;  namely,  that  nothing 
survives,  in  the  shape  of  authentic  traditional  record,  of  tbispiRt 
of  the  early  history  of  Armenia,  which  is  mere  fable;  aafid  tnat, 
«moreover,  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  country;  and  of 
other  geographical  appellations.  Father  Chamich  and  his  aiitho- 
rities  were  profoundly  ignorant.  In  the  first  syllable  of  Armenia, 
"we  seem  to  have  a  word  common  to  many  languages,  with  a  sligbt 
ndodification,  in  the  sense  of  land,  earth,  or  field.  Ar  hae  Uiis 
sense  in  the  Celtic  dialects.  The  Latin  ager  is  probably  the 
same  word,  as  the  Greek  afow,  to  plough,  (whence  a^ov^a^  an- 
^)um^)  may  plausibly  be  derived  from  the  same  root.  The  He- 
brew and  Chaldean  aretx^  OrVeg^  arachy  the  Arabic  ardhi  or  ardu^ 
the  Pahlavi  arta  or  arda,  (whence  Arta-Xerxes,  or  Arda-k^hMhe- 
thro,  i.  e.,  lord  of  the  earth,  answering  to  the  Persian  Gil-Shah,) 
all  seem  related  to  the  same  word. .  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  San- 
scrit, arama  signifies  a  garden;  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Aram,  or  Aramea,  Syria.     Irak  is 
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pei^liaps  another  form  of  ,Arfik  orArach^'lbe  pjaiins^  f^r^at  ,(bY 
thfi) I Avnenkins  written^  Airarad)  is  evjidently  a,.€0mppuqd>.,§^ 
may  saean.  the  high  country;  sim^  and,  Pt  :arj,i  iCiA>%n§^t 
tt&ddha^)  mgnitie^in  many  languages,  high  or^Hftyv  .It.  ^as  i^ 
meaning  in  Celtic ;  and  the  Greeks  gave^t  thi^  interpr^tM^n^ia 
tiifivQotnposition.of  Persian  nanles;  as  V^rtabsufiui^  Attaph^l^^ 
i|iClI¥^'  Ararat  i5  stilf  the  name  of  the  provinjce  of  lAnt^^i^ilt^^i- 
tuilicid  joebwecD  the  Araxes  and  the  lakes  Yanan^  Ourn^ia;;  fw|)iph 
is^cibably/ ithe  country  referred  to  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  ^ndjJei:4ji*,^3 
«s/^eU)  as'G^n.  viii.  4.  The  kingdoms  of  Ararat,.  Minimi, ^^4U^ 
Addfienax,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  evideAt^y  bp^r 
dK'od'Upon  Assyria  and  Media;  and  in  the  second  of  these 
ifiimes^^iee  have  a  word  closely  resembling  Armenia;  as  the  Sy- 
Jiacflandi  Obaldaic  versions  have  indeed  rendered  itl  ^  JosjBip^us 
^IsO'j^aks  of  a  district  of  a  similar  name  in  Ai*menia,  ill  thjgfqlr 
J«mpg  Imitation  from  a  more  ancient  writer.  '  "  Th^reiis^  gf^f^ 
'mountaib  in  Armenia,  over  Minyas  (Mtvuag)^  called  £ar|«, mpQ^ 
.nrhlchy  it  is  reported,  that  many  who  fled  at  the  tim^  of  tb^lPji^r 
Isig^<weire: saved,  and  that  one  who  was  carried  in  an  ark,  0axp,^ii(^ 
.di4Mreaipon  the  top  of  it ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  timbfp::,'9^re 
a  great  while  preserved.  This  might  be  the  man  about  wl)p|M 
Moses,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  wrote." '  -j-  The  word  j/in- 
}fHth  occurs  Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  where  it  is  rendered  by  tbe^  Sept., 
^nts!  wheat.  Bochart  would  make  the  word  JKfu/ii  i^gnify  the 
^bon.  '  Whatever  be  its  meaning,  we  may  almost  ventuire^  de- 
'riv|^  Armenia  from  Ar-Minni^  the  country  of  Minni;*6i^  MirWfe- 
jfa^v  ,!A.shk-anaz  has  certainly  a  very  Armenian  sounds  tiitwfe 
.))?^  iTi^^st  the  temptation  to  guess  at  its  etymojbgy.  We  Biffe 
no  doubt  that,  in  common  with  the  others,  it  is  a  descriptive ^9x0, 
most  of  the  ancient  proper  names  being  primarily  descriptive  of 
^terntory*^  Haik  is,  probably,  a  word  of  this  kind,  andtbo-ex* 
iatence  of  such  a  person  is  very  problematical.  ,   .  , .   ,  . ,, 

•  In  the  third  chapter  of  his  history.  Father  Chamich  introduoeB 
lus  to  a  personage  whose  historical  existence  we  are  not .  peri»ii^tQd 
to  doubt^  although  it  is  difficult  to  detach  the  fact  from  the  ifAaar 
ious  embellishments.  This  is  no  other  than  Semiramis^ .  the 
.widow  of  Ninus.  This  Assyrian  queen,  according  to  the  present 
Writer,  who  appears  to  follow  Moses  of  Choteno,  having  iheard 
ofr  the  personal  beauty  of  Arab,  king  of  Arm^i^,' sent  him  w.pf- 
fer  of  her  hand  and  crown,  which  was  most  ungallandy, refused* 
This  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Arab  was  slain,  to  thereat  grief  of 


■> ■  t  >i  >i 


*  See  Gesenius's  Lex.  Herodotus  renders  Artaxerxes^  fAcya?  a^wj. 
Bift  the  Greeks  were  bad  ^etymologists^  and  we  question  the  word's 
having  ever  had  this  signification  in  Persian,  in  which  it  is  now  con<- 
fessedly  lost.     But  it  still  exists  in  the  Celtic  dialects. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.^  B.  I.  c^  1.  §  6. 
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the  female  conqueror,  who  had  wished  to  take  him  alive.  Semi- 
ramis  then  placed  his  young  son,  Cardus,  a  youth  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  directing  him  to  assume 
the  name  of  Arah.     The  historian  goes  on  to  say : 

'  The  Assyrian  queen  was  so  pleased  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  fertility  and  picturesque  nature  of  the  country,  that  she  left  a 
splendid  mark  of  her  munificence  in  it,  on  her  returning  to  Assyria, 
having  built  a  magnificent  city  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Akhthamar. 
Twelve  thousand  workmen,  and  six  hundred  architects,  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  this.city.  It  became,  thenceforward, 
the  summer  residence  of  Semiramis,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Van 

*  Some  few  years  after  this  event,  Ninyas*,  the  son  of  Semiramis,  re- 
belled against  his  mother,  and  having  formed  a  party  vastly  superior 
to  what  was  attached  to  the  queen,  she  was  obliged  to  flee  and  take 
refuge  in  Armenia.  Here  she  was  received  by  Cardus  with  all  the 
friendship  he  could  demonstrate ;  and  raising  an  army,  he  marched 
with  her  at  the  head  of  it  to  reduce  her  rebellious  son.  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Semiramis  and  her  gallant  ally,  Cardus,  were  defeated 

and  slain Anushavan,  (the  son  of  Cardus,)  on  the  defeat  aud  death 

of  his  father,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  Ninyas,  who  retained 
him  captive  in  his  palace.  At  the  time  of  this  unfortunate  event, 
Anashavaii  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  When  he  attained  matu- 
rity, some  of  the  Assyrian  nobles  interceded  on  his  behalf  with  Nin- 
yas, and  procured  his  release  and  restoration  to  a  part  of  bis  hereditary 
dominions,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  homage  for  them  to  the 
Assyrians.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  23—25. 

This  story,  in  its  general  outline,  so  far  agrees  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Greek  historians,  that  it  may  be  suspected  of 
having  been  borrowed  from  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  name  of  the  Assyrian  Queen  is  still  preserved,  not  merely  in 
Armenian  traditions,  but  in  connexion  with  existing  monuments. 
The  city  of  Van  is  still  known  under  the  name  of  Shamirama- 
Jcert,  the  city  of  Semiramis.  According  to  Persian  writers,  Ta- 
merlane, towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  ancient  monuments  of  Van,  but  their  solidity  and 
extent  foiled  the  utmost  endeavours  of  his  soldiers.  Moses  of 
Chorene  gives  a  long  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  city,  after 
Maribas  Catina,  the  Syrian  historian,  who  flourished  b.  c.  140, 
Semiramis  is  related  to  have  begun  the  work  by  raising  an  im- 
mense esplanade  or  platform,  composed  of  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  united  by  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand.  This  construction 
was  so  solid,  that  it  remained  still  entire  in  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
menian historian.  It  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  detach 
from  it  a  single  stone,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  cement ;  and 

*  The  similarity  of  this  uame  to  Minyas  is  remarkable  :  it  is  proba- 
blv  the  same  word. 
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the  stones,  he  says,  were  so  well  polished  and  so  smooth,  that 
they  had  lost  none  of  their  splendour.  This  terrace  extended  for 
the  space  of  several  stadia ;  and  under  it  were  some  spacious  ca- 
verns, which,  in  the  time  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  afforded  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  brigands  of  the  country.  These  caverns  appear, 
from  his  description,  to  have  been  originally  intended  as  subterra- 
nean entrances  to  the  fortified  palace  erected  by  Semiramis  upon 
this  platform,  which  recalls  the  works  of  the  great  Jemsheed  at 
Persepolis.  The  Historian,  after  describing  the  various  temples, 
vast  apartments,  and  subterranean  treasuries,  adds,  that  the  nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  themselves  formed  an  object  of  admiration, 
as,  in  order  to  trace  them,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  have 
known  the  art  of  rendering  the  stones  as  soft  as  wax.  This  ro- 
mantic description  accords  with  the  notices  contained  in  more 
modern  Armenian  writers  respecting  the  ancient  monuments 
found  near  Van.  In  an  Armenian  work  on  Geography,  com- 
posed by  Father  Luke  Indjidjan,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1806, 
occurs  the  following  passage,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Saint-Martin. 

^  To  the  north  of  the  city,  in  a  straight  line,  is  a  very  high  moun- 
tain of  stone,  the  summit  of  which  is  above  gun-shot ;  it  is  there  that 
was  excavated  and  founded  the  impregnable  castle  of  Van,  the  work 
of  Semiramis.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  a  hard  stone  of  a  par- 
ticular species :  it  extends  from  west  to  east  for  the  distance  of  an 
hour's  journey*  The  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  south,  is  contiguous 
to  the  city  w^Us ;  there  is  situated  the  suburb.  This  wall  and  the 
castle  are  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the  lake.  The  exterior  side  of 
this  mountain,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  plain, 
is  a  very  steep  elevation,  filled  with  enormous  rocks :  the  walls  have 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  reconstructed. 

'  In  the  interior  of  this  rock  are  found,  in  five  or  six  places,  im- 
mense caverns,  hollowed  out  by  the  ancients:  the  entrances  are 
turned  towards  the  city  side  or  the  south.  Other  caverns  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain.  They  are  now  quite 
abandoned.  These  are  the  excavations,  the  caverns,  the  vaults,  of 
which  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks. 

'  On  the  southern  side  is  seen  an  opening  cut  with  the  greatest  la- 
bour in  the  hardest  marble,  leading  to  a  very  beautiful  apartment,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  vault :  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
opening  are  found  inscriptions  in  a  character  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  entrance  leads  into  the  centre  or  heart  of  the  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  it  with  ladders,  either 
from  above  by  the  citadel,  or  from  below  by  the  city.  On  the  north 
side  are  found,  in  like  manner,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
three  openings,  which  also  lead  to  apartments  with  ceilings  in  the  form 
of  a  vault,  and  on  the  doors  of  which  are  in  like  manner  seen  inscrip- 
tions in  the  same  unknown  characters.  These  are,  probably,  the  in- 
scriptions in  ancient  letter8>  cut  by  order  of  Queen  Semiramis,  to 

VOL*  X. — N.s.  C 
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which  Moses  of  Chorene  refers.  Upon  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern sides  of  this  mountain  of  stone  are  sculptured,  in  several  places, 
little  crosses  and  human  figures.  Not  long  ago,  in  digging  in  the 
interior  of  the  city,  a  stone  statue  was  found,  representing  a  man  on 
horseback. 

<  This  mountain  and  its  fortress  are  without  water ;  but  in  time  of 
peace^  there  exists  an  easy  way  by  which  you  may  ascend  the  moun- 
tain on  the  western  side,  near  the  gate  Iskele  Kapousi :  by  this  way, 
water  is  carried  to  those  who  reside  in  the  castle.  In  that  direction 
IS  found  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  which  flows  into  the  lake.  Near 
this  stream  are  seen  three  immense  blocks  of  marble,  which  are  aban- 
doned ;  and  near  them,  a  ruined  tower ;  but  in  the  plain  is  found 
another  source  of  good  water.'  * 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  some  magnificent  monuments  erect- 
ed by  Semiramis  in  Media,  under  which  name  this  part  of  Arme- 
nia, now  the  Turkish  pashalik  of  Van,  is  often  included  or  con- 
founded. It  is,  therefore,  as  M.  Saint-Martin  suggests,  very 
possible,  that  some  of  the  monuments  which  he  mentions,  are  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  Strabo  also 
speaks  of  immense  walls  executed  by  Semiramis,  and  of  vast  arti- 
ficial hills  which  she  caused  to  be  erected  in  several  places  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.  An  Arabian  writer,  (Masoudy,) 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  also  refers 
to  the  conquests  and  works  of  Semiramis ;  borrowing  his  details, 
apparently,  from  Greek  and  Syrian  writers  now  unknown  to  us. 
The  celebrity  of  this  Queen  has  perpetuated  itself  to  the  present 
day,  in  these  same  regions,  not  only  among  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation, but  even  among  the  Eourds,  who,  as  well  as  the  Armeni- 
an natives,  give  the  name  of  the  water  (or  stream)  of  Semiramis 
{Shamiramai-dchoury  or  Shamiramai-ahrou)  to  a  considerable 
stream  which  falls  into  Lake  Van  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  W. 
of  that  city.  The  Turks  call  it  Shamiramsu^  which  has  the 
same  meaning. 

In  the  year  1826,  M.  Schulz,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  undertook  a  journey  of  literary  discovery  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Persia,  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  Damas,  then 
minister  for  foreign  aifairs  at  Paris.  In  a  letter  from  Constan- 
tinople, dated  March  1828^  inserted  in  the  same  Journal  from 
which  we  have  taken  these  particulars,  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Van. 

'  I  arrived  at  Van  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  Pasha,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  strong  recom- 
mendation from  the  Pasha-seraskier  of  Erzeroom.  You  will  probably 
learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  expectation  which  we  entertained  of  dis- 
covering some  monuments  of  Semiramis  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Van, 

*  Nouveau  Journal  Asiaiique,  Tome  ii.  pp.  168 — 170. 
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has  not  been  disappointed.  The  great  number  of  inscriptions  in  the 
cuneiform  character  which  I  have  discovered  at  Van  and  in  its  en* 
virons,  and  of  which  I  have  this  day  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs,  will  prove  to  you  the  important  part  which 
the  castle  of  Van  and  the  surrounding  district  must  have  borne  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchy.  The  system  of  cuneiform 
writing,  on  all  these  monuments,  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  trilingual  Persian  inscriptions,  and  from  that 
of  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Among  the  forty-two  inscriptions  which  I 
send  to  Paris,  you  will  find  but  a  single  one  which  belongs  to  the  sys- 
tems known  in  Europe.  It  is  modern,  if  it  is  allowable  so  to  call  an 
inscription  in  the  Zend,  Assyrian,  and  Median  languages,  cut  in  the 
rock  of  the  citadel  of  Van,  by  order  of  Khshearsha,  son  of  Dardioush 
(Xerxes,  son  of  Darius).  I  took  great  pains  to  bring  away  each  cha- 
racter with  the  greatest  exactness It  required  many  for- 
tunate circumstances  to  enable  me  to  bring  away  all ;  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  a  long  time  before  we  meet  in  Koordistan  with  an  Isaak  Pasha» 
whose  perfect  confidence  and  friendship  have  permitted  me  to  pene- 
trate to  places  to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  gain  access.  In  returning  to  Erzeroom,  I  fol- 
lowed the  borders  of  the  lake  by  Awanz,  Berghiri,  and  Ardjish,  where 
the  famous  Serpent-rock  (Ilanlach)  afforded  me  two  inscriptions  of 
the  same  description  as  those  of  Van.  Thence  I  repaired,  by  Norshin 
and  Tashkent,  to  Melezgerd  and  Daher,  to  obtain,  near  that  Kourdish 
callage,  a  copy  of  a  magnificent  inscription  of  thirty-seven  lines,  in  as 
excellent  preservation  as  if  written  only  yesterday.'  * 

But  do  these  inscriptions,  and  the  monuments  upon  which 
they  are  found,  really  belong  to  so  remote  a  date  ?  Upon  this 
point,  M.  Saint  Martin  in  this  paper  candidly  avows  the  doubt 
he  entertains.  He  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the  name 
of  Semiramis  occurred  in  them.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
trilingual  description  referring  to  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  is 
the  most  modern  of  these  inscriptions,  and  that  the  others  are  in 
Assyrian,  and  belong  to  the  most  ancient  eras  of  history.  At  all 
events,  the  terrace  would  seem  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  the 
Assyrian  Queen -f;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  conquered  Armenia^ 

*  N.  Journ.  Asiaiique,  t.  ii.  pp.  175 — 177*  M.  Schulz  proposed 
to  explore,  the  following  summer,  the  borders  of  Lake  Ourmiah,  and 
to  penetrate  to  Persian  Kourdistan.  We  know  not  whether  his  further 
researches  and  more  detailed  memoirs  have  yet  been  made  public. 

t  Herodotus  briefly  mentions  this  queen  as  having  ^  raised  an  em- 
bankment worthy  of  admiration  through  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  confine  the  river,  which  heretofore  often  spread  over  the  level  like  a 
lake.'  Taylor's  Herodotus,  p.  87.  The  principal  works  at  Babylon, 
however,  he  ascribes  to  Queen  Nitocris,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  palm 
of  intelligence,  although  the  former  is  the  favourite  of  tradition. 
Possibly,  the  embankment  referred  to  was  that  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Van ;  and  the  old  Grecian  may  have  confounded  the  two  stories. 

p  2 
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which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  extant  classic  historian,  may  be 
considered  as  established  by  the  traditions  exclusively  preserved 
by  Armenian  writers. 

To  return  to  Father  Chamich.  On  the  death  of  Anushavan, 
who  died  without  issue,  the  crown  of  Armenia  is  stated  to  have 
fallen  to  a  warlike  prince  named  Paret,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarch  Joseph.  To  him  succeeded  Asbak,  Zavan, 
and  Pharnak ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  conquered,  but  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  by  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt. 

'  After  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Armenia,  Pharnak  built  a 
number  of  fortresses  in  his  dominions,  to  protect  himself  against  future 
invasions.  At  this  period,  the  children  of  Israel  quitted  Egypt. 
On  the  death  of  Pharnak,  Soor  became  the  king  of  Armenia.  He 
proved  a  great  and  successful  warrior,  and  was  the  idol  of  his  sub- 
jects. During  his  reign,  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of 
Canaan  as  the  land  of  promise.  Many  of  the  aborigines  of  that 
country  took  refuge  in  Armenia,  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader  named 
Canaanidas ;  a  man,  as  the  records  state,  of  immense  riches.  From 
him  the  Canaanidians,  otherwise  the  Gunthunians,  who  are  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  our  history,  are  descended.'     Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

Then  follow  notices  of  the  reigns  of  Havanak,  alias  Hunak, 
Vashtak,  Haykak  I.,  who  subdued  Amindes,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
made  him  his  tributary,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Belok,  the 
son  of  Amindes ; — Ambak  I.,  Amak,  Shavarsh  I.,  Norayr, 
Vistam,  Car,  Gorak,  and  Hirant  I.,  in  whose  reign,  *  Buz,  the 
*  son  of  Neptune,  founded  the  city  of  Byzantium  M  To  Hirant 
succeeded  Unzak,  Gilak,  Horo,  and  the  illustrious  Zarmayr, 
who,  being  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  went  to  the  famous  siege  of 
their  city,  and  fell  in  an  encounter  with  Achilles,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2818,  or,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  4017-  Chronologists  will  be  infinitely  indebted 
to  Father  Chamich  for  this  invaluable  piece  of  information.  With 
regard  to  the  long  line  of  princes  with  names  ending  in  ak^  (re- 
calling the  Anak  and  Shishak  of  the  Old  Testament,)  if  they 
rest  upon  any  veritable  record,  we  may  conclude,  that  at  least 
the  termination  is  honorific,  implying  lord  or  ruler,  and  that  they 
belonged  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings  or  viceroys.  An  inter- 
regnum is  stated  to  have  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Zarmayr ;  and 
then  follow  some  more  rulers  with  names  ending  in  ak ;  till  at 
length  we  come  to  Paroyr,  who  joined  with  Arbaces,  prince  of 
the  M edes,  and  Belesis,  sumamed  Nabonazar,  prince  of  Babylon, 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  emperor.  Up 
to  this  time,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Armenian  kings  had  never 
been  crowned :  in  other  words,  they  were  but  governors  appointed 
by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  or  tributary  princes.  But,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Sardanapalus,  Arbaces,  a^eeably  to  his  promise  to  his 
two  allies,    solemnly   crowned   them  kings   of  their    respective 
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countries ;  no  doubt  on  the  condition  of*  their  transferring  their 
homage  from  Assyria  to  Media.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
transcribe  the  following  paragraph,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
read  such  narratives  without  a  constant  suspicion  of  their  apo- 
cryphal character. 

'  Assyria,  by  the  succession  of  various  events,  was,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Sardanapalus,  at  first  governed  by  Tiglath-pileser ;  then  by  his 
son  Shalmanazar,  who  conquered  Samaria.  Sennacherib,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  latter,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Jews,  then  go- 
verned by  king  Hezekiah,  lost  the  whole  of  his  army  by  the  sword  of 
the  avenging  angel.  On  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  was  plunged  into 
the  bitterest  grief  by  the  reflection  of  the  late  defeat  and  destruction 
of  his  soldiers ;  and  superstitiously  conceiving  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  he  worshipped  was  kindled  against  him,  he  meditated  endeavour- 
ing to  appease  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  sons  Adramelech  and  Sha- 
rezer  on  the  altar  of  the  idol  Nisroch.  The  two  intended  victims^ 
however,  got  timely  information  of  the  cruel  designs  of  their  unnatural 
father,  and  seizing  their  opportunity,  killed  Sennacherib  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch.  They  then  took  refuge  in  Armenia,  where  they  were 
kindly-  received  by  king  Paroyr,  who  allotted  them  portions  of  land 
for  their  maintenance.  To  Sharezer  he  gave  a  territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Armenia,  bordering  on  Assyria.  The  Sanasoons  or 
Sasoons,  a  numerous  and  valiant  race,  who  'principally  inhabited 
Mount  Sion,  claim  Sharezer  for  their  ancestor.  The  king  gave  Adra- 
melech a  country  to  the  south-east  of  that  of  his  brother  Sharezer. 
From  Adramelech  are  descended  the  great  tribes  of  the  Arzrunians 
and  Gnunians.  The  posterity  of  these  two  Assyrian  princes,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ages,  became  so  numerous,  that  they  established  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  in  the  country  in  which  their  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  calling  it  Vaspurakan^  and  themselves  Vbspurakanians.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  33,  4. 

To  Paroyr  succeeded  Hirachay,  Phamavaz  II.,  Pachoych, 
Cornak,  Pharos,  Haykak  II.     The  latter 

*  joined  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  latter  being  led  into  captivity,  Haykak 
took  one  of  their  chiefis,  named  Shambat,  together  with  all  his  family, 
and  brought  him  into  Armenia.  From  Shambat  are  descended  the 
great  family  of  the  Bagratians,  who  afterwards  possessed  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  the  illustrious  Bagarat, 
who  shed  such  a  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Valarsaces.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  this  race  were  called  Sumbat,  after  their  original  an- 
cestor ;  and  a  few  took  the  name  of  Ashot,  in  memory  of  Asood,  the 
son  of  this  Jewish  chief.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  35,  6. 

Haykak  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Erwand;  whose  successor, 
Tigranes,  is  represented  as  having  joined  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  an  alliance  against 
Ahasuerus,  king  of  Media.  From  this  may  be  inferred,  if  we 
may  attach  credence  to  this  part  of  Armenian  history,  that  the 
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country  had  become  tributary  to  Media,  and  that  Tigranes  was  a 
Median  viceroy  who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his 
liege.  We  have  a  somewhat  romantic  story  of  the  Median  era- 
peror^s  having  solicited  the  hand  of  Tigrana,  the  sister  of  Ti- 
granes, in  marriage,  with  a  view  to  get  the  brother  into  his  power. 
Tigrana  accordingly  became  queen  of  queens ;  but,  retaining  her 
affection  for  her  brother,  she  betrayed  to  him  the  insidious  de- 
signs of  her  husband,  and  at  length  escaped  to  the  allied  armies, 
who  were  advancing  to  the  frontiers. 

'  Ahasuerus  made  a  &int  attempt  to  protect  bis  dominions ;  but  he 
was  defeated,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  Tigranes,  who  killed  him  by  a 
thrust  of  his  spear.  A  vast  number  of  Medes  fell  in  the  action^  and 
10,000  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  whole  of  the  wo- 
men belonging  to  the  king.  The  country  then  submitted  to  the 
victors,  and  Cyrus  added  it,  by  the  consent  of  Tigranes,  to  his  own 
dominions.  The  latter  returned  to  Armenia  loaded  with  booty,  and 
attended  by  a  vast  number  of  captives.  In  gratitude  to  his  sister,  he 
gave  her  the  city  of  Tigranakert,  which  he  had  lately  built,  with  a 
large  extent  of  country  in  its  environs.  The  women  of  Ahasuerus, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  captives^  he  settled  near  Nackjuan  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Arax. 

'  The  descendants  of  these  women,  proceeding  from  the  king  of 
Media,  were  thenceforward  called  the  offspring  of  Ajdahak  or  the 
Dragon,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  which,  in  the  Arme- 
nian language,  signifies  a  dragon.  At  this  period,  Cyrus,  accompa- 
nied by  Tigranes,  effected  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  Crcesus,  but  was  now  added  to  the  large  empire  of 
the  former.  Shortly  after,  the  two  monarchs  besieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Babylon,  which  was  given  to  Darius,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  who 
thenceforward  governed  it  under  the  title  of  king.  All  the  Christian 
nations  are  in  possession  of  authentic  accounts  of  Tigranes  being  asso- 
ciated with  Cyrus  in  his  conquest  of  Babylon ;  for  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah exclaims,  ''  Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow  the  trumpet 
among  the  nations ;  prepare  the  nations  against  her  ( Babylon) ;  call 
together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  JNIinni,  and  Ashkenaz ; 
appoint  a  captain  against  her ;  cause  the  horses  to  come  up,  as  the 
rough  caterpillars."  .See  Chap.  51,  verse  27,  &c.  It  is  evident,  by 
the  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians,  that,  at  the  capture  of 
Babylon,  Tigranes  was  king  of  Ararat.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  45 
years,  in  which  his  glory  had  eclipsed  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  Ti- 
granes died,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  nation,  leaving  three  sons, 
born  of  his  queen  Zarina,  viz.  Bab,  Tiran,  and  Vahagn.  The  great 
conqueror  Cyrus  died  five  years  before  his  ally  Tigranes. 

'  Vahagn,  although  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  monarch,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  at  the  decease  of  his  father ;  his  two  elder  bro- 
thers being  of  a  less  warlike  disposition,  quietly  relinquishing  their 
claims.  This  prince  proved  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous  character. 
His  personal  strength  and  courage  were  so  great,  that  he  was  usually 
called  by  his  subjects  Hercules  the  Second.  He  performed  many  gal- 
lant exploits,  and  became  so  renowned  that  songs  in  his  praise  were 
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composed  and  sung  by  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  ;  wherein, 
amongst  a  variety  of  other  valiant  actions,  he  was  said  to  have  fought 
and  conquered  dragons.  This  alluded^  no  doubt,  to  his  wars  with  the 
JMedes,  the  descendants  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  as  we  have  related,  were 
called  the  Dragons.  These  songs  were  current  in  Armenia  even  in 
the  days  of  the  most  flourishing  state  of  Christianity  in  that  country. 
Vahagn  died  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  27  years.  A  statue  of  this  mo- 
narch was  erected  in  Georgia  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in 
commemoration  of  his  many  great  qualities;  and  according  to  the 
pagan  custom  in  those  days,  divine  honours  were  paid  him ;  sacrifices 
being  offered  to  the  statue.  From  this  prince  the  tribe  of  Vahunians 
are  descended,  many  of  whom  afterwards  officiated  as  priests  in  tem- 
ples which  they  had  erected  to  their  ancestor,  who,  as  we  before  stated, 
had  been  deified.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  40 — 44. 

The  Ahasuerus  of  the  above  story  is  of  course  the  Astyages 
of  Herodotus,  whose  account  of  Cyrus  is  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  confused  portion  of  his  history.  The  '  Father  of  History ' 
seems  to  have  been  himself  bewildered  by  the  conflicting  accounts 
he  obtained  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  the  hero  of  Xeno- 
phoy  and  the  restorer  of  Jerusalem.  Sir  John  Malcolm  has 
taken  great  pains  *  to  harmonize  the  accounts  given  in  the  Per- 
sian annals,  of  Kai  Khosrou,  who  is  apparently  the  Cyrus  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  intimations  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rela- 
tive to  Koreish  (as  his  name  is  there  written),  and  the  other  no- 
tices contained  in  authentic  history;  but  with  very  imperfect 
success.  The  irreconcileable  discrepancy  which  occurs  in  the 
accounts  of  this  hero,  furnished  by  the  western  and  oriental 
writers,  compel  us  to  suppose  that  diflPerent  individuals  have  been 
confounded  under  the  same  name,  which  was  probably  titular. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  Herodotus  and  the  Armenian  histo- 
rians represent  the  Median  sovereign  as  being  forewarned  in 
dreams  of  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  although  the  stories  differ 
widely  in  the  details.  The  account  given  in  the  present  History 
is,  that  Ahasuerus  beheld  a  mountain  in  labour,  from  which  is- 
sued, not  a  mouse,  but  three  armed  warriors ;  one  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  lion,  which  he  guided  towards  the  west,  the  second 
riding  on  a  leopard,  which  took  a  northerly  direction,  the  third, 
the  most  terrible  of  the  three,  on  a  dragon,  who  turned  towards  Me- 
dia. This  third  was  explained  by  his  wise  men  to  mean  Tigranes, 
the  other  two  being  Cyrus  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  Some  vague 
tradition  must  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  varying  legends. 
Ajdahaky  which,  we  are  told,  signifies  a  dragon,  is  evidently  the 
Zohauk  of  the  Persian  writers,  as  it  is  apparently  the  Astyages 
of  Herodotus.   Ahasuerus  was  a  common  titular  appellation  of  the 

*  Sec  Hist,  of  Persia,  Vol.  1.  pp.  220—233. 
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Persian   monarchs,   and    is   rendered  by   Gesenius,   ^  excellent 

Erince  \  or  *  hero  \  M.  Saint  Martin  reads,  in  an  inscription 
rough t  from  Van,  khshaShie-'iere^  which  he  renders,  roi  brave, 
Vahagn  is  stated  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Aravan  ; 
then  follow  the  names  of  Nerseh,  Zareh,  Armog,  Baygam,  Van, 
(who  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  city  of  Semiramis,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Van,)  and  Vahey,  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  Being 
the  ally  (probably  the  tributary)  of  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  he 
joined  him  in  resisting  the  invincible  arms  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  and  perished.  *  The  whole  of  Armenia  fell  into  the 
'  hands  of  Alexander,  and  from  this  period,  royalty  was  unknown 
*  in  Armenia  until  the  rise  of  the  Arsacidae.'* 

Having  traced  the  imperfect  and  obscure  annals  of  Armenia  to 
the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  we  here  pause  to  ofier  a  few  general 
observations.     And  in  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that  this 
history  tends  to  confirm  a  rational  scepticism  as  to  the  existence, 
in  early  times,  of  any  extensive  consolidated  empires.    A  delusion 
is  practised  upon  the  imagination,  by  applying  to  ancient  kingdoms, 
which  were  limited  to  a  province,  the  comprehensive  names  of 
modem  geography.     There  was  no  such  country  in  ancient  *geo- 
graphy,  as  Armenia,  or  Persia,  or  India.     With  regard  to  the 
first,  we  learn  from  the  only  authentic  source  of  information  re- 
lative to  those  early  times,  that  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz 
f  btiU  formed,  about  B.C.  600,  three  separate  kingdoms ;  that  the 
>i  Medes  also  had  their  several  kings,  and  captains,  and  rulers;  that 
Babykm^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kingdoms,  was 
rumt^d  to  Chaldea,  not  including  Assyria,  which  had  also  its 
'  ling.     In  fact,  the  axiom  laid  down  by  a  high  authority  seems 
the  key  to  ancient  history;  that  there  were  as  many  kings  as 
cities,  every  capital  city  constituting  in  fact  a  kingdom ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  every  such  city  must  have  awed  its  formation 
'  to  dta  position  in  the  line  of  commerce.     The  first  city  that  we 
<  read  of  is  ascribed  to  the  ^  mighty  hunter,**  or  plunderer,  Nimrod, 
the  ^  beginning  of  whose  kingdom^  was  Babylon,  and  Ei£ch, 
and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  all  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  commanding,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  the  Euphrates ; 
out  of  which  land,  he  is  represented  as  going  into  Assyria,  and 
building  Nineveh,  and  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  situated 
between  Calah  and  Nineveh  *.     All  these  cities,  if  built  by  the 
same   enterprising  *  rebel,**  may  have  been   originally   fortified 
stations,  by  means  of  which  he  secured  the  plunder  exacted  in 
the  shape  of  toll  or  tribute  upon  the  merchants.     These  would 
of  necessity  be  halting-places,  and  would  soon  be  made  places  of 
rendezvous  and  permanent  residence.     No  sooner,  however,  did 

*  Gen.  x.  9.  marg.  readings  and  Boothroyd. 
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they  grow  considerable,  than  they  became  the  seat  of  rival  com- 
munities ;  and  Babylon  and  Nineveh  at  a  very  early  period  rose 
into  hostile  states.  The  inferior  cities  in  their  neignbourhood, 
under  their  respective  chieftains,  would  require  and  purchase,  by 
tribute  or  homage,  the  protection  of  the  more  powerful  ones ;  and 
those  which  were  united  by  a  common  language,  or  religion. 
Would  naturally  form  a  national  league.  Such,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  origin  of  the  territorial  kingdoms  of 
antiquity.  But  besides  these,  there  were  sovereignties  or  lordships 
of  a  very  distinct  origin  and  character,  among  the  nomadic  and 
equestrian  tribes ;  between  whom  and  the  dwellers  in  cities,  there 
seem  to  have  existed  in  all  ages  a  perpetual  antipathy  and  here- 
ditary feud.  These  kings  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  plain,  or  of 
the  desert,  were  sovereigns  of  a  tribe  or  a  nation,  not  of  a  kingdom, 
having  often  neither  definite  country  nor  capital. 

Ancient  history,  then>  is  either  the  history  of  nations  or  of 
municipal  communities ;  not  of  countries  or  of  empires.  At  least, 
the  only  empires  were  either  confederacies  of  kingdoms  under  a 
*  king  of  kings,^ — 'the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  his  day,  or  the 
meteoric  dominion  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  only  permanent 
trace  of  such  conquests  is  found  in  a  new  city,  often  raised  upon 
the  site  of  a  ruined  one,  but  sometimes  on  a  new  and  advantageous 
route.  Thus,  it  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
honourable  information  that  is  transmitted  to  us  conceiving  the 
kings  and  conquerors  of  those  remote  dayit,  that  they  built  such 
and  such  a  city.  Of  Semiramis,  for  instance,  this  historical  fact 
alone  attests  the  existence  and  the  duecess,  that  she  built  the  city 
of  Van,  where  probably  no  city  had  before  stood,  and  thus  created 
a  new  focus  of  population  and  wealth. 

At  no  perioid,  probably,  was  Armenia  comprised  under  one 
empircc  The  centre  of  the  original  population  of  the  post-dilu*> 
vian  world,  its  physical  geography  in  a  manner  Compelled  the 
increasing  families  to  diverge  in  the  opposite  directions  in  which 
its  waters  seek  the  basins  of  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and,  but  for  the  great  bulwark  of  Taurus,  the  Mediterranean. 
The  cities  and  territories  of  Van,  Erivan,  £rzeroom,  Kars,  and 
Diarbekir,  or  the  more  ancient  cities  they  represent,  must  alwayi^ 
have  been  politically  disconnected,  from  their  local  position, 
standing  on  difFerent  routes,  and  open  to  invasion  from  different 
powers.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  A«8vria^  to  which  Armenia 
Proper  may  be  considered  as  belonging.  Media,  Syria,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  in  the  earliest  times^  shared  the  dominion  or  allegiance 
of  what  we  now  call  Azmenia ;  just  as  it  is  now  subdivided  between 
the  Ottomans,  tbe  Persians,  the  Russians,  and  the  Eoords.  It 
was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  by  sharing  in  the  western  civilizaticm^ . 
that  this  country  became  the  seat  of  any  thing  deserving  the  namt 
of  literature.    The  first  light  that  shone  upon  it,  proceeded  lir^fnr 
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Athens;  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Armenian  greatness  has  be^n 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia.  The  existing  cultivation  and  literature  of  Armenia  are 
exclusively  Christian ;  and  '  but  very  rarely  the  faded  lustre  of  a 
'  former  civilization  is  seen^  gleaming  from  ages  long  since  past 
*  away.**  The  following  judicious  observations,  taken  from  Mr. 
Neumann'^s  valuable  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  "  History  of 
Vartan,'*'  will  serve  to  confirm  the  preceding  observations,  while 
they  throw  a  new  light  upon  Armenian  history.  With  these,  we 
shall  conclude  the  present  article,  intending  to  resume  the  subject 
on  a  iuture  occasion. 

'  The  Parthians,  it  is  well  known,  cherished  a  strong  predilection 
for  Grecian  manners  and  learning :  hence^  during  their  dynasty^  it  was 
the  custom  to  visit  the  schools  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities^  in 
the  same  manner  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  repaired  to  Italy  and  Paris,  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  sciences.  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  in  the  panegyrick  of 
Barsh  Ardsanagan,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  is  still  extant,  says 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  saint  at  Athens,  where  at  that 
time  many  of  the  Armenian  youth  were  studying.  The  Armenian 
youth,  studying  at  Athens,  had  their  own  principal ;  who,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  the  celebrated  orator  Proseresius,  a  native 
Armenian.  Sahag  and  Mesrob  sent  their  most  talented  pupils  to 
Greece,  "  to  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  knowledge,"  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Moses  of  Khorene.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  had  by 
no  means  a  purely  scientific  object,  but  were  most  anxious  to  form 
good  translators  from  the  Greek,  who  might  translate  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, (which  had  first  been  done  from  Syriac  into  Armenian,)  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  into  their  native  language.  But  the  disciples  of  Mes- 
rob were  not  content  with  mere  translations  :  they  all,  more  or  less, 
became  authors ;  and  with  them,  strictly  speaking,  the  Jirst  epoch  of 
the  Christian  literature  of  Armenia  begins.  From  the  return  of  the 
disciples  of  Sahag  the  great,  and  Mesrob  from  Athens,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Edessa,  about  434,  and  the  composition  of  the  Arme- 
nian alphabet  by  Mesrob,  about  406,  may  be  dated  the  most  ancient 
epoch  of  Armenian  literature.' 

^  While  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  with  it 
the  Christian  belief,  continued  progressively  strengthening  itself,  their 
political  power  declined  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been.  The 
branch  of  the  Arsacides,  which  after  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  Shahin- 
shah  (226,  a.  c.)  had  ruled  in  Armenia,  owed  its  brief  and  troubled 
existence  solely  to  the  reciprocal  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine 
Greek  and  Persico-Sassanide  kingdoms.  But  the  Armenian  kings 
knew  not,  like  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  modern ,  history,  how  to  profit 
by  this  state  of  things.  At  the  court  of  the  feeble,  and,  both  phy- 
sically and  morally,  degraded  successors  of  the  Atsacides,  who  had 
once  contended, with  Rome,  now  Greece  and  now  Persia  obtained  pre- 
ponderating influence,  without,  however,  any  increase  or  security  of 
^dominion,  according  to  the  Khosros  and  Artashirs.    No  less  censurable 
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was  the  conduct  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Without  reference  to  the 
duty  owed  by  Byzantium  to  a  neighbouring  Christian  state,  her  own 
advantage  required  that  she  should  support  the  independence  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom  and  strengthen  its  power ;  for,  was  not  Armenia 
the  strongest  bulwark  against  all  attempts  at  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  Sassanides  ?  But  of  this  the  emperors  and  their  councillors  ap- 
pear not  to  have  thought :  they  applied  themselves  to  the  crushing  of 
heresies  in  their  kingdom;,  and  spent  their  time  in  gravely  deliberating 
in  council,  about  the  ridiculous  dreamings  of  half-crazy  anchorites. 
Who  can  peruse  without  indignation  and  scorn>  the  account  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  Byzantine  court,  as  given  in  the  following  work  of 
Elisseus  ?  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  its  nominal  kings  had  long 
sunk  into  mere  deputies  of  Sapor  and  Yasgerd,  Armenia  at  last,  in 
428  of  our  era,  ceased  to  retain  even  the  name  of  a  nation.  A  small 
part,  Upper,  or  Lesser  Armenia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Byzantium; 
while  the  far  larger  and  more  important  provinces  of  Lower,  or 
Greater  Armenia,  were  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides. 

'  In  the  Western  Asiatic  kingdoms  we  may  remark,  at  one  time, 
an  exclusively  Oriental  tendency ;  at  another,  one  favourable  to  Gre- 
cian views.  The  old  Persian  dynasties,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  close  and  confidential  political  alliance  with  India,  and  to  have 
decidedly  opposed  Western  influence  and  the  introduction  of  Grecian 
manners  into  their  empire.  A  change  took  place  with  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  with  the  dynasties  arising  out  of  the  ruins 
of  his  kingdom.  Not  to  mention  the  original  Greek  ruling  lamiHeg 
in  Syria  and  Bactria,  even  the  Scythian  Parthians  were  favourable 'to 
Greek  customs  and  literature.  With  the  house  of  Sassan,  however/ 0|i 
re-action  begins  against  the  Western  principle;  the  ai^cient  PersiaoL 
civilization,  which  had  long  been  in  part  suppressed,  and  in  |>artt  imd 
declined,  arose  again  with  renewed  energy,  and  was  of  necessity  t^ 
posed  with  all  its  force  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Ghristianity,  coming- ^1^ 
it  did  from  the  West  and  from  Greece.  Two  churches,  those  ©f  Ghdst 
and  of  Zoroaster,  stand  in  mutual  enmity,  threatening  each  <4;hef^s 
destruction;  and  between  them  a  war,  partly  open,  partiy^ secrcft;)  is 
carried  on.  The  history  of  the  machinations  ana  battles  which  took, 
place  during  a  short  period,  are  described  in  the  following'  work'  of 
JBlisseus,  a  contemporary  of  the  circumstances  related  by  him;  - 

'  The  history  of  this  religious  war  has  been  given  by  several  S^^ian 
and  Armenian  writers  :  and  among  the  Greek  authors  also,  sacred  and 
profane,  some  fragments  and  unconnected  acoounts  are*  to  be  met  with 
on  this  subject.  But  the  Armeniang 'possess  hiiittorical  writers  who 
have  almost  exclusively  occupied  themselves  with  the  narration  of  this 
struggle,  so  highify  interesting,  as  regards  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind.'    pp.  x — xiii.  ■^^'^  " 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  pro- 
vince of  Sunik  waii  'tii'  principal  seat  of  Armenian  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  John  BItiss,  of  the  city  EHssa  or  Essenga,  of  the  canton  of 
the  same  name  in  Upper  Armenia,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  regarded  by  the  native  scholars  as  the  last  of  their  clas- 
sical writers. 
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'  Even  the  genfral  fact,  that  exclusively  religious  wars  were  carried 
on  in  the  fifth  centuryi  between  the  Armenians  and  Persians,  was  hi- 
therto very  partially  known:  and,  of  course,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  proclamations,  embassies,  and  negociations  of  which  our 
author  treats  were  nearly  unknown*  Saint  Martin,  in  his  copious 
work  on  Armenia,  has  indeed  touched  on  this  interesting  epochs  and 
translated  the  proclamation  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  relative  to  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  Parsis  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  many  of  the  Christian  sects  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ; 
and,  in  Armenia,  visible  marks  of  the  stubborn  religion  of  Zoroaster 
are  found,  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty.  The  followers 
of  Zoroaster,  called  ^  sons  or  servants  of  the  Sun '  by  the  Armenian 
writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  withdrew  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  borders  of  Armenia,  towards  Mesopotamia.  This 
worship  of  the  sun  and  of  the  elements  mixed  itself  with  Christian 
views,  and  thence  divers  heresies  arose.  Nerses,  surnamed  the  pleaS" 
2^ig  (  +  1173),  expressly  says,  that  the  servants  of  the  Sun,  among 
the  Armenians,  were  the  same  with  the  Paulicians  among  the  Greeks. 
From  1166  to  1173,  Nerses  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Katho* 
likos  of  all  Armenia,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  eradicate  this  last 
remnant  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  Armenia.  His  endeavours 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  for  after  his  time  no  further  traces  are 
found  in  Armenian  history  of  the  servants  of  the  sun/     pp.  xx — xxi. 

{To  he  continued..) 
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Art^  Til.  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  W,  Thorp. 
By  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D,  Including  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Thorp, 
and  the  Letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  Churchy  during  the  last 
Month  of  his  Illness.    8va    London^  1833. 

XJEATH  has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  within  the  last  few  years. 
Poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  men  whose  fame  had 
become  commensurate  with  civilized  humanity,  have  been  num- 
bered among  its  victims.  Numbers,  not  wont  to  be  thoughtful 
on  such  themes,  have  been  constrained  to  think  something  of 
those  narrow  and  gloomy  dwellings  where  the  tabernacles  of  clay, 
80  late  the  home  of  genius,  science,  learning,  or  philanthropy, 
have  been  deposited  ;'«-<-laid  apart,  that,  away  from  the  sight  and 
sound  of  the  bustling  crowd  surviving  them,  they  may  meet  their 
native  element  again.  A  foreboding  gloom,  like  the  shadows  of 
a  coming  night,  has  been  thus  sent  over  many  a  ^dcene  of  gayety. 
and  has  entered,  for  a  little  season,  the  retreat  of  the  learned,  and 
the  homes  of  power  and  ambition.  Dryburgh  churchyard  is  not 
the  only  spot  in  the  land  which,  of  late,  has  forced  the  transient 
indulgence  of  a  misgiving,  melancholy  mood  gn  the  subject  of 
human  greatness  and  human  hopes. 

Yet,  there  is  a  greatness,  of  its  own  order,  even  in  death ;  the 
greatness  of  the  last  and  greatest  evil  that  may  here  bcfal  hu- 
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Canity !  Yes,  there  is  little  to  impress,  in  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
most  favoured  class  of  the  living,  if  compared  with  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  dead.  The  living  genius  to  which  a  whole  race  has 
done  its  homage,  has  less  power  to  awe  the  inner  man,  than  is 
found  .to  belong  even  to  the  peasant,  when  his  coffin  is  about 
him ;  and  a  monarch  on  his  throne  would  be  almost  forgotten, 
by  a  mind  of  due  sensibility,  before  a  beggar  in  his  shroud.  The 
only  greater  event  than  the  death  which  all  men  see,  is  the  death 
which  is  ever  before  them,  but  which  they  too  often  fail  to  see,— * 
the  death  of  the  soul ! 

While  we  have  been  thus  adverting  to  the  trophies  which 
death  has  recently  gained  from  among  the  great  in  the  estimate 
of  man,  some  of  our  readers  have  probably  been  reminded  of  si- 
milar inroads,  during  the  same  period,  nearer  home.  There  are 
men  who  are  not  great,  in  the  sense  of  this  worWs  greatness ; 
but  who  are  eminently  such,  in  the  view  of  an  intelligence  more 
perfect  than  has  hitherto  obtained  on  the  earth.  And  when  we 
call  this  fact  to  mind,  the  names,  and  more  than  the  names,  of 
such  men  as  Waugh,  and  Wilks,  and  Hill,  readily  occur ;  and 
we  are  reminded  of  a  Hall,  and  a  Clarke,  and  of  many  besides; — 
men,  some  of  whom  have  bequeathed  the  fruit  of  their  conse- 
crated power  and  erudition  for  the  benefit  of  future  times,  while 
others,  devoting  themselves  to  the  labours  of  the  sphere  imme- 
diately around  them,  have  been  content  that  their  memorial 
should  be  on  high,  satisfied  with  prosecuting  their  plans  of  use- 
fulness so  that  others  might  enter  into  their  labours,  and  extend 
them.  If  the  desire  of  posthumous  fame  had  any  place  with 
this  latter  class,  it  was  subdued  and  chastened,  in  common  with 
many  other  tendencies,  by  religious  principle.  To  do  good  "  in 
their  generation  ",  was  evidently  their  leading  maxim. 

The  late  Mr.  Thorp  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this 
truly  honourable  class  of  men.  With  talents  and  acquirements 
equal  to  almost  any  thing  to  which  they  should  be  applied,  his 
life  was  mainly  occupied  in  those  more  immediate  and  local  exer- 
tions, the  fruit  of  which  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  disclosures 
of  eternity,  than  in  the  present  world.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  minor  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Thorp,  which  are 
by  no  means  our  own.  But  on  these,  we  are  in  no  mood  at  pre- 
sent to  expatiate ;  and  we  must  present  our  sincere  acknowledge- 
ments to  Dr.  Fletcher  for  the  candour,  the  independence,  and 
the  ability,  with  which  he  has  exhibited  thcT  alaims  of  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  Our  readers  cannot  peruse  the  following  extract 
without  interest. 

'  With  the  char^ter  of  Mr.  Thorp's  ministry  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted. You  well  remember  his  dear  and  forcible  statements — hit 
full  and  rich  exhibitions  of  evangelical  truth< — his  energetic  appeals  to 
the  cuusciencG-i— and  his  tender  and  affectionate  pleadings  with  you. 
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You  know  the  unblemished  purity  of  his  life  and  conversation^  and 
the  living  testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he 
preached^  and  to  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  own  conviction. 

'  It  was  during  the  time  of  his  Ministry  at  Chester^  thirty-nine 
years  ago^  that  it  was  my  happiness  to  become  first  acquainted  with 
your  honoured  and  beloved  Pastor.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impres- 
sions produced  on  my  youthful  mind  by  his  affectionate  and  persuasive 
eloquence  at  that  early  period  of  his  Ministry.  There  was  a  tone  of 
pathos  that  melted  and  subdued  the  hearers,  while  his  unaffected,  and 
truly  natural  manner  of  delivery,  powerfully  arrested  and  captivated 
the  attention.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Chester,  and  I  had  not  the 
privilege  of  again  hearing  my  esteemed  friend,  till  the  period  of  his 
ministry  in  London.  During  the  intervening  period,  there  had  been  a 
rapid  and  powerful  advancement  in  all  the  elements  of  mental  great«- 
ness  and  ministerial  power.  The  furniture  of  his  mind  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  vast  and  extensive  acquisitions.  His  memory,  singularly 
accurate  and  retentive,  was  combined  with  a  matured  and  discrimi* 
nating  judgement. 

'  His  acquaintance  with  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological  li- 
terature was  minute  and  extensive ;  and  on  all  the  great  and  interest- 
ing points  that  regard  the  essential  verities  of  Christian  doctrine,  he 
possessed  the  most  luminous  and  comprehensive  views.  His  power  of 
argumentation  was  of  the  highest  order ;  and  he  had  the  rare  and  en- 
viable faculty  of  investing  an  abstruse  and  complicated  train,  of  rea- 
soning, with  so  much  of  a  lucid  order  and  expansive  illustration,  as  to 
render  even  a  polemic  discussion  a  source  of  the  richest  intellectual 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  religious  edifica- 
tion. His  mind  was  eminently  fitted  for  discursive  efforts ;  possessing 
a  grasp  of  gigantic  power  on  any  subject  that  had  been  long  the  mat- 
ter of  his  thoughtful  meditation.  He  could  perceive  distinctly  all  the 
direct  and  collateral  bearings  of  each  successive  point  of  evidence ;  no 
link  dropped  from  the  chain,  and  of  all  he  was  in  such  complete  pos- 
session, as  to  bring  the  entire  series  of  the  most  prolonged  argument- 
ation, without  any  artificial  help,  to  a  satisfactory  and  convincing  ter- 
mination. At  the  same  time,  there  was  every  thing  that  tended  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  impression,  in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  his  discourses ;  a  tone  of  majesty  that  could  awe,  and  of  tender- 
ness that  could  melt  and  subdue.  His  discourses  were  eminently  im- 
bued with  evangelical  sentiment:  he  maintained  the  harmony  and 
proportions  of  Christian  doctrine^  and  exhibited  with  fearlessness  and 
fidelity  "  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

'  Whatever  might  be  the  peculiarities  of  his  theology,  or  rather  of 
his  system  of  theological  interpretation,  they  were  the  result  of  deep 
thinking  and  matured* ton viction.  Nor  can  a  light  estimate  be  justly 
formed  of  the  evidence  that  may  be  adduced  in  their  favour,  when  the 
names  of  Brt^ant,  and  Forbes,  and  Home,  and  Jones,  and  Horsley, 
may  be  cited  as  authorities  in  their  support.  Those  views  of  inter- 
pretation which  he  deliberately  adopted,  were  such  as  tended  to  im- 
part a  rich  savour  of  evangelical  unction  to  his  ministry,  sq  that 
Christ  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  ministration. 
But  whatever^  on  these  points,  or  on  such  as  respected  the  accomplish-* 
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ment  of  unfulfilled  predictions,  might  have  been  the  peculiarities  of 
his  mental  habits,  they  did  not  affect  the  general  strain  of  his  minis- 
tration, or  interfere  with  his  continued  efforts  and  zealous  cooperation 
in  the  great  cause  of  Christian  truth.  He  was  not  ambitious  to  form 
a  sect,  and  proudly  insulate  himself  and  his  partisans  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church ;  nor  did  he  delight  in  dealing  out  ana- 
themas and  fulminations  on  all  who  differed  from  him.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  convictions  on  points  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
in  which  he  agreed  with  Mede,  and  Gill,  and  Newlpn, — he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  displays  of  intolerance  and  the  pretensions  of  fana- 
ticism. It  is  right  and  proper  that  no  imputation  should  lie  against 
the  memory  of  our  departed  friend>  that  could  identify  his  opinions 
and  sentiments  with  the  assumptions  and  follies  of  the  most  repulsive 
dogmatism  that  has  ever  appeared  in  modern  times.  But  I  need  not 
attempt  a  further  illustration  of  the  leading  features  of  his  ministerial 
character.  With  all  his  excellencies  you  are  well  acquainted : — nor 
can  those  forget,  who  had  the  privilege  of  hi^  friendship,  how  kind  and 
benignant  was  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  feelings  and  spirit,  how 
eminently  fascinating  were  his  powers  of  conversational  intercourse, 
and  how  unimpeachable  were  his  character  and  deportment.' 

pp.  25—27. 

To  all  this  it  should  be  added,  that  Mr.  Thorp  was  eminently 
the  friend  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  His  attachment  to 
them  did  not  evaporate  in  a  barely  decorous  courtesy  of  manner 
toward  his  equals  in  talent  and  station ;  still  less  did  it  allow  him 
to  indulge  in  sarcastic  ribaldry  at  the  cost  of  young  preachers,  or 
to  deem  himself  released  from  the  law  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
when  his  brother  happened  to  be  among  the  needy  and  oppressed. 
In  the  case  of  the  injured,  there  was  nothing  in  the  probable 
frown  of  any  local  Diotrephes,  to  deter  him  from  pursuing  the 
course  commending  itself  to  him  as  proper ;  and  wrong  done  to  a 
minister,  whose  only  real  offence  perhaps  was  his  inevitable  po- 
verty, was  about  the  last  thing  he  could  forgive.  No  man  could 
have  less  of  the  priest  in  his  character  or  deportment ;  but  he 
had  withal  a  respect  for  the  ministerial  office,  which  partook  of  alt 
the  sanctity  of  a  religious  feeling. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Thorp'^s  last  illness,  affords  the  most  edi- 
fying proof  of  his  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  Many  of  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  him  in  his  sick  chamber,  and  in  the  near  prospect 
of  death,  are  given  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  cannot  be  read  without 
advantage  to  a  devout  mind.  The  whole,j?ermon,  while  partak- 
ing of  that  soundness  of  theological  statement  and  correct  taste, 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  the  preacher,  is  characterized  by 
a  pathos  and  devotion  eminently  suited  to  its  object ;  and  must 
contribute  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  most  ho- 
noured and  beloved  where  he  was  most  intimately  known. 

We  should  add,  that  the  profits  of  the  Discourse  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and  younger  children. 


(     \40    ) 
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Price  6,?.     Leeds,  ia%. 

XJ  O W  8uch  a  volume  as  this  came  to  be  printed  at  Leeds,  we 
may  wonder,  but  care  not  to  inquire.    Instead  of  wishing  to 

fry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  Poet,  we  would  rather 
now  nothing  about  the  Author  of  these  delicious  compositions, 
(for  such  the  greater  part  are,)  than  may  be  gathered  Arom  the 
poems ;  out  of  which  the  fancy  may  shape  an  ideal  portrait  and  a 
poetical  life,  such  as  ought  to  be  the  likeness  and  history  of  the 
man  gifted  with  the  genius  they  exhibit.  But  how  few  are  the 
poets  whose  lives  add  any  thing  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  dep- 
rived from  their  productions  I  When  we  have  excepted  Milton, 
Spenser,  Cowper,  and  a  few  more,  we  have  named  nearly  all  of 
whom  it  can  be  truly  said, 

'  Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song '. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  exquisite  mental  organiz- 
ation requisite  to  imaginative  genius,  requires  to  be  balanced  by 
no  ordinary  degree  of  constitutional  vigour  or  moral  energy,  not 
to  become  a  source  of  feebleness  and  morbid  feeling.  The  intel- 
lectual luxury  which  consists  in  resigning  the  mind  to  pleasing 
impressions  and  disporting  with  the  imagery  of  an  ideal  creation, 
is  in  itself  enervating  to  the  mind,  tending  to  unfit  it  for  the  mas- 
culine virtues  of  real  life.  The  moral  purpose  of  poetry  is,  ^  to 
*  make  the  past  and  the  future  preponderate  over  the  present  ^;  but 
to  the  poet  himself,  there  is  danger  that  the  present,  which  is  the 
only  point  of  time  that  admits  of  action,  should  be  altogether  sa- 
crificed to  vain  reminiscences  and  abortive  aspirations,  which,  in- 
stead of  exciting  the  active  energies,  act  as  opiates,  first  weaken- 
ing and  at  length  destroying  them.  No  species  of  self-indulgence, 
however  innocent  or  intellectual,  can  be  made  the  business  of  life, 
without  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  character.  It  is  all  very  well, 
as  beneficial  to  the  mind  as  delightful,  in  early  life,  to 

'  wander  like  a  breeze. 
By  lakes  and  sandy  stiores,  beneath  the  crags 
Or  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes,  and  shores. 
And  mountain  crags.' 

But  when  '  the  shapes  and  fantasies  **  of  poetry  come  to  mix  with 
the  passions  of  riper  years,  then  it  is  that  the  spoiled  child  of 
imagination  begins  to  display  the  unequal  growth  of  his  powers, 
the  vivacity  and  strength  of  his  conceptions  with  the  spinal  weak^ 
ness  of  his  active  principles,  and  to  suffer  and  err  from  the  ab* 
sence  of  that  virtue  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  from  some  spe- 
cies of  gymnastic  discipline  with  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of 
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life.  We  do  not  inquire,  whether  the  following  beautiful  sonnets 
disclose  the  sad  experience  of  the  Writer,  but  they  are  as  in- 
structive and  as  true  as  they  are  touching  and  melodious.  The 
first  has  quite  a  Shakspearian  cast. 

Sonnet  ix. 

'  Long  time  a  child,  and  still  a  child,  when  years 

Had  painted  manhood  on  my  cheek,  was  I ; 

For  yet  I  lived  like  one  not  born  to  die ; 

A  thriftless  prodigal  of  smiles  and  tears; 

No  hope  I  needed,  and  I  knew  no  fears. 

But  sleep,  though  sweet,  is  only  sleep ;  and  waking* 

I  waked  to  sleep  no  more,  at  once  overtaking 

The  vanguard  of  my  age,  with  all  arrears 
•  Of  duty  on  my  back.    Nor  child,  nor  man, 

Nor  youth,  nor  sage,  I  find  my  head  is  grey. 

For  I  have  lost  the  race  I  never  ran ; 
J  A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May  ; 

And  still  I  am  a  child,  tho'  I  be. old. 

Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold/ 

Sonnet  xi. 

'  How  long  I  sailed,  and  never  took  a  thought 
To  what  port  I  was  bound !     Secure  as  sleep, 
I  dwelt  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
And  perilous  sea.     And  though  my  ship  was  fraught 
With  rare  and  precious  fancies,  jewels  brought 
From  fairy  land,  no  course  I  cared  to  keep  ; 
Nor  changeful  wind  nor  tide  I  heeded  ought. 
But  joyed  to  see  the  merry  billows  l^ap^ 
And  watch  the  sunbeams  dallyiii^  with  the  waves^ 
Or  haply  dream  what  realms  b^^eath  may  lie ; 
Where  the  clear  ocean  is  an,  emeyald  sky. 
And  mermaids  warble  in  their  ccnral  caves. 
Yet  vainly  woo.  me  to  their  secret  home. 
And  sweet  it  were  for  ever,  so  to  roam/ 

But  a  truce  to  all  grave  reflections*  Here  is,  however  it  be  ob- 
tained, a  draught  of  *  pure  Castaly  \— ra  volume  of  genuine  poe- 
try,— unequal,  sometimes  feeble,  anjd  seldom  rising  to  the  cha- 
racter of  '  words  that  bum%  but  sustaining  palpably. throughout, 
the  impress  of  original,  we  were  gP4ng  to  say  constitutional  and 
hereditary  genius.  We  are  not  about  to  ofler  any  criticisms  upon 
the  poetry,  because  to  the  Author  it  were  needless,  and  to  our 
readers  tiresome.  iWe  may  apply  to.  real  poetry,  what  our  Author 
says  in  a  different  reference, 

^  He  loves  not  right,  that  asks  or  answers  why  *. 

If  any  one  asks  why  we  like  the  following  Unes,  let  him  be  as- 
sured that  no  answer  coutd' he  to- him  inteltij^Uet      - 

VOL.  X. — N.S.  R 
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'  What  I  have  hbard. 

*  I've  heard  the  merry  voice  of  spring. 
When  thousand  birds  their  wild  notes  fling 
Here  and  there,  and  every  where. 
Stirring  the  young  and  lightsome  air ; — 
I've  heard  the  many-sounding  seas> 
Atid  all  their  various  harmonies ;— . 
The  tumbling  tempest's  dismal  roar. 
On  the  waste  and  wreck-strewed  shore — 
The  howl  and  the  wail  of  the  prisoned  wave8> 
Clamouring  in  the  ancient  caves^ 
Like  a  stifled  pain  that  asks  for  pity* 
And  I  have  heard  the  sea  at  peace^ ' 
When  all  its  fearful  noises  cease. 
Lost  in  one  soft  and  multitudinous  ditty^ 
Most  like  the  murmur  of  a  far-off  city  :— 
Nor  less  the  blither  notes  I  know. 
To  which  the  inland  waters  flow, — 
The  rush  of  rocky-bedded  rivers. 
That  madly  dash  themselves  to  shivers; 
But  anon^  more  prudent  grooving. 
O'er  countless  pebbles  smoothly  flowing. 
With  a  dull  continuous  roar. 
Hie  they  onward,  evermore  : 
To  their  everlasting  tune. 
When  the  sun  is  high  at  noon. 
The  little  billows,  quick  and  quicker. 
Weave  their  mazes  thick  and  thicker. 
And  beneath,  in  dazzling  glances. 
Labyrinthine  lightning  dances. 
Snaky  network  intertwining. 
With  thousand  molten  colours  shining : 
Mosaic  rich  with  living  light. 
With  rainbow  jewels  gaily  dight— 
Such  pavement  never,  well  I  ween. 
Was  made  by  monarch  or  magician. 
For  Arab  or  Egyptian  queen ; 
'Tis  gorgeous  as  a  prophet's  vision. 
And  I  ken  the  brook,  how  sweet  it  tinkles. 
As  cross  the  moonlight  ^een  it  twinkles. 
Or  heard,  not  seen,  'mid  tangled  wood. 
Where  the  soft  stock- dove  lulls  her  brood. 
With  her  one  note  of  all  most  dear- 
More  soothing  to  the  heart  than  ear. 
And  well  I  know  the  smothered  moan 
Of  that  low  breeze,  so  small  and  brief. 
It  seems  a  very  sigh,  whose  tone 
Has  much  of  love,  but  more  of  grief. 
I  know  the  sound  of  distant  belLs, 
Their  dying  fedls  and  gusty  swells ; 
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That  music  which  the  wild  gale  seizes^ 
And  fashions  howsoe'er  it  pleases. 
And  I  love  the  shrill  November  blasts 
That  through  the  brown  wood  hurries  ^t. 
And  strips  its  old  limbs  bare  at  last; 
Then  whirls  the  leaves  in  circling  errpr^ 
As  if  instinct  with  life  and  terror — 
Now  bursting  out  enough  to  deafen 
The  very  thunder  of  the  heaven  ; 
Now  sinking  dolefully  and  dreary. 
Weak  as  a  child  of  sport  a- weary. 
And  after  a  long  night  of  rain. 
When  the  warm  sun  comes  out  again, 
I've  heard  the  myriad-voiced  rills. 
The  many  tongues  of  many  hills. 
All  gushing  forth  in  new-born  glory. 
Striving  each  to  tell  its  story-— 
Yet  every  little  brook  is  known 
By  a  voice  that  is  its  own, 

Each  exulting  in  the  glee 

Of  its  new  prosperity.' 

Here  are  some  lines  in  a  graver  strain,  which  will  at  all  events 
find  their  way  to  the  heart.  ' 

'  Regeneration. 

'  I  need  a  cleansing  change  within ; 
My  life  must  once  again  begin. 
New  hope  I  need ;  and  hope  renew'd. 
And  more  than  human  fortitude ; 
New  faith,  new  love,  and  strength  to  cas); 
Away  the  fetters  of  the  past. 

'  Ah !  why  did  fabling  Poets  tell. 
That  Lethe  only  flows  in  Hell  ? 
As  if,  in  truth,  there  was  no  river^ 
Whereby  the  leper  may  be  clean, 
But  that  which  flows,  and  flows  for  ever. 
And  crawls  along,  unheard,  unseen. 
Whence  brutish  spirits,  in  contagious  shoi4s. 
Quaff  the  dull  drench  of  apathetic  souls. 

'  Ah  no !  but  Lethe  flows  aloft 
With  lulling  murmur,  kind  and  soft 
As  voice  which  sinners  send  to  heaven. 
When  first  they  feel  their  sins  forgiven; 
Its  every  drop  as  bright  and  clear 
As  if  indeed  it  were  a  tear. 
Shed  by  the  lovely  Magdalen 
For  Him  who  was  despised  of  men. 

'  It  is  the  only  fount  of  bliss . 
In  all  the  human  wilderness. 

r2 
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It  is  the  true  Beihesda — solely 
Endued  with  heiiling  mighty  and  holy  : 
Not  once  a  year,  but  evermore ; 
Not  one,  but  all  men  to  restore.' 

We  must  again  advert  to  the  noble  sonnets :  there  are  about 
forty  of  them^  each  a  gem  of  poetry,  perfect  in  the  setting,  and 
relieving  each  other  by  their  varied  character;  forming  altogether 
a  series  sufficient  to  redeem  this  beautiful  species  of  poem  from 
the  imputation  of  being  a  foreigner  to  our  language,  or  unsuited 
to  English  versification.     We  must  make  room  for  two  more. 

*  Sonnet  v. 

'  What  was  it  wakened  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  \^'a8  all  human  kind  ? 
Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind. 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  yet  were  never  sere  ? 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near^ 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?     The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 
Of  her  new  lord  ?     Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around. 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  ? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ?  ' 

*  SoNNHT  xvy. 

'  NOVEMBER. 

^  The  mellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close. 
The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last ; 
Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 
The  patient  beauty  of  the  Scentless  rose. 
Oft  with  the  Morn's  hoar  chrystal  quaintly  glass'd. 
Hangs,  a  pale  mournei'  for  the  summel*  past. 
And  makes  a  little  summer  whefe  it  grows. 
In  the  chill  sunbeam  of  the  faint  brief  day. 
The  dusky  Haters  shudder  ds  they  shine  ; 
The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define. 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  rugged,  scant  array. 
Wrap  their  (4d  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  publication  is  announced  as  Vol.  I. 
Should  it  be  favourably  received,  it  ijB  to  he  shortly  followed  by 
another ;  ^  in  which,  if  no  more  be  accomplished,  a  higher  strain 
Ss  certainly  attempted  \  We  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
;nise,  and  hold  the  Author  to  his  engagement  to  endeavour  to 
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excel  himself.  Let  him  shake  off  all  that  would  be  a  drag  upon 
his  honourable  ambition,  and  surprise  and  rejoice  his  friends  by 
redeeming  the  *  time  of  power'  spent 

'  In  idly  watering  weeds  of  casual  growth, — 
Till  wasted  energy  to  desperate  sloth 
Declined,  and  fond  self-seeking  discontent.' 

His  brother  Derwent  is  setting  him  an  honourable  example. 


Art.  IV.  1.  A  Theological  Dictionary,  containing  Definitions  of  all 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  Terms ;  a  comprehensive  View  of  every 
Article  in  the  System  of  Divinity  ;  an  impartial  Account  of  all  the 
principal  Denominations  which  have  subsisted  in  the  Religious 
World  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  Day ;  together  ^vith 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  Transactions  and 
Events  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  biographical 
Sketch  of  such  Writers  as  have  exerted  a  decided  Influence  in  the 
field  of  Theological  Science.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Buck.  A 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition  ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson, 
Theological  Tutor  of  Highbury  College.  8vo,  pp.  945.  Price  I85*. 
London,  1833. 

2.  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary :  explanatory  of  the  His- 
tory, Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbouring  Na- 
tions. With  an  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  and  Per- 
sons mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  princi- 
pal Doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  Notices  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
Sects  and  Heresies.  By  Richard  Watson.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  1068. 
Price  U.  5s.     London,  1832. 

3.  CahneVs  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  The  whole  condensed 
and  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order;  with  numerous  additions. 
Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.,  pp.  964.     Price  1/.  As.     London,  1832. 

4.  Part  I.  of  an  Encyclopoedia  Ecclesiastica ;  or  a  complete  History 

of  the  Church  :  containing  a  full  and  compendious  Explanation  of 
all  Ecclesiastical  Rites  and  Ceremonies ;  a  distinct  and  accurate 
Account  of  all  Denominations  of  Christians,  from  the  earliest  Ages 
to  the  present  Time  ;  together  with  a  Definition  of  Terms  occur- 
ring in  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  By  Thomas .  Anthony  Trollope, 
LL.B.  late  Fellow  of  the  New  College,  Oxford,  Barrister  at  Law. 
4to.,  Price  I/.     London,  1833. 

A  LTHOUGH  these  works  contain  many  features  in  common, 
■^  it  will  be  obvious,  that  they  are  publications  of  not  precisely 
similar  character.     A   Biblical   Dictionary  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  Theological  one;  and  each  of  these  differs  matefi-' 
ally  from  an  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia.     Buck'*s  Theological 
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Dictionary  is,  indeed,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Ecclesii^stical  informa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  its  original  publication,  it  was  quite  a  de- 
sideratum ;  of  which  full  proof  has  been  offered  by  its  extraordi- 
nary sale.  Besides  six  editions  in  this  country,  upwards  of 
50,000  copies  have  been  circulated  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Great  commendation  is  due  to  the  diligence  of  research  and 
general  fairness  of  the  original  Compiler,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  similar  works,  have  continued  to 
secure  for  it  a  very  general  reception  among  different  sections  of 
the  religious  public ;  so  that  the  demand  for  copies  haa  constant- 
ly been  on  the  increase.  The  Dictionary,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  stood  in  urgent  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  and  it  admitted, 
in  many  respects,  of  material  improvements.  We  are  glad  that 
the  task  of  re-casting  the  work  has  been  committed  to  such  com- 
petent and  judicious  hands.  Dr.  Henderson  might  fairly  put  in 
a  claim  to  co-authorship,  and  he  has  certainly  doubled  tne  value 
of  the  Dictionary  by  his  additions  and  amendments.  The  ex- 
tent  of  these  will  be  learned  from  the  Preface. 

^  The  present  Editor  Las  considerably  altered  several  of  the  original 
articles,  especially  such  as  related  to  foreign  divinity ;  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  different  rehgioiis establishments  in  Christen- 
dom ;  the  history,  views,  and  usages  of  the  different  parties  that  have 
seceded  from  these  establishments ;  the  literature  of  theology ;  and 
other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature.  Several  that  appeared  to  be  of 
minor  importance  he  has  omitted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  inser- 
tion of  others,  of  higher  and  more  general  interest.  The  number  of 
additional  articles  in  the  present  edition  amounts  to  nearly  Five 
Hundred. 

'  One  totally  new  feature  of  the  Work,  as  it  now  appears,  is  its 
Biographical  department.  Readers  who  have  not  the  command  of  bio- 
graphical dictionaries,  are  frequently  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  dates,  places, 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  divines  and 
others,  to  whom  reference  is  currently  made,  both  in  conversation  and 
in  Imk^s  on  religious  subjects.  Yet,  to  supply  this  want  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass,  has  been  found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 
The  selection  has  been  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  prominent  station, 
the  literary  eminence,  or  the  celebrated  character  of  the  individual ; 
and  those  writers  only  have  been  made  the  subject  of  biographical 
notice,  who  have  exerted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  decided  influence 
over  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  certain  sections  or  commu- 
nities, in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  after  times.  See  the  ar- 
ticles, Augustine,  Barclay,  Calvin,  Edwards,  Knox,  Sandb- 
MAN,  Wesley,  Whitfield,  &c. 

'  In  preparing  the  additional  articles,  the  Editor  has  availed  him- 
self of  various  sources  which  were  not  in  existence  in  Mr.  Buck's  time, 
or  to  which  he  could  not  obtain  access ;  and  he  flatters  himself  that 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  the  improvements  will  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  general  readers.' 
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Mr:  Watson'*s  Dictionary,  published  before  his  lamented  de- 
cease, claimed  from  us  earlier  notice ;  but  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  felt  it  impossible  to  bestow  an  unqualified  commendation  upon 
a  work  tinctured  so  strongly  with  the  Author^s  theological  views 
and  prejudices,  we  were  indisposed  to  engage  in  polemical  criti- 
cism in  reviewing  a  dictionary.     The  work  is  professedly  a  com- 
pilation from  preceding  compilations,  with  the  addition  of  ori- 
ginal articles,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish.     Free 
use  has  been  made  of  Calmet^s  Dictionary,  of  Harrises  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Buck^s  Dictionary ;  it  being  the  plan 
of  the  Compiler,  to  select  only  the  more  important  articles,  and 
to  exclude  '  many  things  of  minor  importance  usually  found  in 
^  similar  works,^  so  as  to  render  his  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  at 
once  a  Biblical  and  a  Theological  Dictionary.     How  far  this  is 
an  improvement,  our  readers  will  judge.     The  chief  objection  to 
mixing  up  articles  of  natural  history,  of  Scripture  geography,  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  theological  opinion,  under  one  alpha- 
bet, seems  to  be,  that  a  competent  compiler  of  facts  and  historical 
details  may  not  be  altogether  trustworthy  as  a  guide  and  authority 
in  points  of  divinity.     Dr.  Harris,  for  instance,  whose  Scripture 
Natural  History  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant,  would  have 
failed,  we  suspect,  had  he  set  about  compiling  a  dictionary  of  theo- 
logical opinions.  Such  words  as  Liturgy,  Locust,  Lollard,  Love  to 
God,  Lucian,  Ludim,  Lunatic,  Luther,  occurring  in  immediate  se- 
quence, not  only  have  an  incongruous  effect,  but  require,  in  order 
to  be  properly  treated,  a  combination  of  talents  and  acquirements 
not  often  united.     We  admit  that  the  mental  qualifications  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Watson  for  any  task  he  chose  to  undertake,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  although  errors,  of  which  there  are 
not  a  few,  could  not  be  avoided,  the  compilation  is  highly  re- 
spectable. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  the  theology  is  so  decidedly  and 
dogmatically  anti-Calvinistic,  that  the  volume  must  be  limited  in 
its  sale,  as  was  perhaps  contemplated,  to  persons  of  the  same  di- 
vinity school  as  the  Author.     The  articles  *  Calvin'  and  *  Cal- 

*  vinism '  exhibit  a  warmth  of  manner  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  in  a  person  of  Mr.  Watson'^s  philosophical  tempera- 
ment. ^  The  man,'  he  says  in  one  place,  ^  who  asserts  the  con- 
^  trary  to  this,  and  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  Melanc- 

*  thonian  origin  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy ' — what  then  ? — 

*  discovers  at  once  his  want  of  correct  information  on  these  sub- 
*jects,  and  has  never  read'  Archbishop  Laurence's  Bampton 
Lectures,  and  the  publications  of  Todd,  Kipling,  and  Win- 
chester ! !  Now  it  were  easy  to  prove  that  Mr.  Watson  was  de- 
plorably deficient  in  correct  information  on  these  subjects,  and  to 
surmise  that  he  had  never  read  some  works  much  better  worth 
reading  than  these ;  but  we  would  not  have  imputed  ^  hardihood^ 
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to  his  assertions,  because  this  word  would  convey  the  idea  of 
something  very  much  like  wilful  mis-statement,  and  would  imply, 
too,  the  party''s  possessing  the  very  information  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  deficient.  We  should  be  led  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Watson  had  not  even  read  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles. 

We  must  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  article  *  Calvinists,^  in 
this  new  edition  of  Buck'*s  Theological  Dictionary,  is  utterly  un- 
satisfactory: it  is  very  defective,  and  not  quite  accurate.  We  have 
not  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  previous  edition,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  variations.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
Dr.  Henderson  has  felt  himself  restrained  from  making  all  the 
alterations  which  would  have  seemed  to  himself  desirable,  lest  too 
little  should  be  left  of  the  original  work  to  identify  it.  Surely 
such  words  as  Persuasion,  Peterobrussian,  Petition,  Petrojoannite, 
which  occur  in  one  page,  or  Immensity,  Immorality,  Impeccabiles, 
Impostors,  Intrepidity,  &c.,  were  not  worth  retaining:  the  ar- 
ticles are  perfectly  trivial.  Still  more  superfluous  or  absurd  are 
the  articles  Lifters,  Mirth,  Marrow-men,  Rogereens,  &c.  We 
should  recommend  copious  expurgations  in  a  new  edition.  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  volume,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  accuracy  by  the  present  Editor.  We  have  ob- 
served only  a  few  errors.  Under  '  Creed,  Nicene,**  for  *  second 
'  general  council  of  Constantinople,''  it  should  read,  second  ge- 
neral council,  at  Constantinople ;  the  latter  being  held  I70  years 
after  the  former.  Under  the  word  *  Canon  \  use  has  been  made 
of  Dr.  Alexander's  recent  work ;  but  we  are  surprised  that  the 
statement  should  have  been  suflered  to  pass,  that  the  book  of 
Malachi  was  inserted  in  the  sacred  volume  by  Ezra,  who  is  made 
to  have  completed  the  canon,  which  includes  a  book  (Nehemiah) 
written  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Under  *  Ishmaelites,' 
the  old  blunder  which  renders  Sheikh  el  Jebel,  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  ought  not  to  have  been  perpetuated :  it  would  be  just 
as  proper  to  translate  alderman,  viellard*  That  the  Paulicians 
were  called  '  Gathari  or  Gazari,  from  Gazaria  or  the  Lesser 
'  Tartary,'  is  a  piece  of  information  perfectly  new  to  jus,  and  for 
which  we  presume  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Buck,  not  to  the 
learned  Editor.  We  were  aware  of  their  being  denominated  6*a- 
thari  or  Puritans ;  but  we  did  not  know  that  such  a  country  as 
Gazaria  existed,  or  that  Armenia,  the  original  country  of  the 
Paulicians,  was  in  Tartary. 

We  know,  however,  by  experience,  what  sort  of  task  the  comi- 
.piling,  or  even  editing  of  a  Dictionary  is;  and  we  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  invidiously  pointing  out  these  few  errors  as  speci- 
.mens  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  found.  The  Dictionary,  as 
improved  by  Dr.  Henderson,  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book  of 
reference,  containing  a  great  mass  of  information,  temperate  and 
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orthodox  in  its  theology,  while   the   biographical  articles  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Calmet'*s  Dictionary  is  so  well  known,  that  we  have  only  to 
notice  the  cheap  and  beautifully  printed  form  in  which  it  is  here 
given  to  the  public,  with  the  substance  of  the  Fragments  incor- 
porated in  one  alphabet.  We  noticed  the  first  Number  of  this 
edition  on  its  first  appearance,  and  have  only  to  repeat  our 
warm  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  editor,  printer,  and 
publishers  have  performed  their  respective  part  in  condensing 
five  quarto  volumes  into  a  single  large  octavo.  It  is  a  volume 
which  no  Biblical  student  will  be  content  to  be  without,  unless 
he  is  able  to  make  himself  possessor  of  the  complete  work. 

Of  Mr.  Trollope'*8  Encyclopaedia  Ecclesiastica,  we  have  at 
present  before  us  only  Part  I.,  which  ends  with  the  word  Bu- 
rial. The  whole  work  is  to  extend  to  four  volumes  4jto.,  which 
will  cost  about  8/.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  this 
specimen,  we  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  it  appears  to  be  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  competent  ability,  and  laudable  impartiality. 
The  work  is  to  be  published  by  subscription ;  and  from  the 
names  of  right  honourables  and  right  reverends  which  grace  the 
list,  we  hope  that  the  Author  will  meet  with  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  his  labours.  There  is  room  for  such  a  work, 
although  the  price  will  put  it  far  out  of  the  reach  of  poor  stu- 
dents. We  question  the  utility  of  swelling  out  the  volumes  with 
such  articles  as  Bftcantibi,  Bagnolians,  Ballimathiae,  Barbeliotae, 
Barules,  Bumicilli,  &c.  By  thus  converting  temporary  nick- 
names into  specific  appellations,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  any' 
sect  into  a  score.  The  article  Assassin  is  very  faulty :  the  sect 
took  their  name  from  their  leader  Hassan.  The  account  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  taken  from  Short'*s  Sketch,  is  also  inaccurate 
on  several  points. 


Art.  VI.  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  Alps :  the  Pennine^  Graian^ 
Cottian,  Rhetian^  Lepontian^  and  Bernese.  By  William  Brock- 
edon^  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps."  I2mo> 
pp.  xiv.  376,  Map.     Price  10*.  6d,     London,  1833. 

A/IR.  BROCKEDON  and  Mr.  Latrobe  are,  we  presume, 
better  acquainted,  by  personal  inspection,  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  Alps,  than  any  other  English  or  European  tra- 
vellers. At  least,  they  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
them,  and  thrown  more  light  upon  Alpine  history  and  geography, 
the  one  by  the  magic  of  the  pencil,  the  other  by  the  feats  of  hid 
alpenstock,  than  all  preceding  travellers  put  together.  To  Mr. 
Latrobe  we  are  more  especially  indebted  for  the  best  description 
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of  the  Tyrol ese  Alps.  Mr.  Brockedon  (of  whose  larger  w^rk  an 
account  was  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  present  series) 
has  traversed  the  Alps  no  fewer  than  sixty  times,  and  explored 
more  than  thirty  different  routes.  The  present  volume  comprises 
the  'personal  narrative'  of  his  various  excursions,  from  the  notes 
of  which  the  text  was  formed  that  accompanies  his  graphic  '  Il- 
lustrations ;''  thrown  into  a  shape  adapted  as  well  to  direct  the 
actual  tourist,  as  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  fire-side  traveller. 

Previously  to  the  first  of  the  two  excursions  narrated  in  this 
volume,  Mr.  B.  had  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon  route  in 
1B21,  and  repassed  them  in  the  following  year  by  the  Brenner. 
In  July,  1824,  he  started  again  on  a  journey  of  discovery,  in 
search  of  HannibaFs  route,  and  repaired  direct  to  the  foot  of 
Mont  Blanc  at  Chamouny;  whence  he  crossed,  by  the  Col  de 
Vosa,  the  Col  de  Gauche,  and  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  to  Cour- 
mayeur,  and  descended  with  the  Doria  Baltea  to  Aosta.  After 
exploring  the  picturesque  lake  scenery  of  Piedmont  and  Lorn- 
hardy,  and  visiting  Milan  and  Turin,  our  Tourist  turned  up 
into  the  Cottian  Alps,  by  the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  and  crossed 
the  Col  de  Sestrieres  and  Mont  Genevre  to  Brian^on  in  Dau- 
phiny.  This  route,  the  ancient  Saltus  Taurinus^  was  to  have 
been  part  of  Napoleon'*s  intended  route  d"  Espagne  en  Italic* 
From  Brian^on,  Mr.  Brockedon  proceeded  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Guisanne  and  the  llomanche,  and  the  intermediate  Col  de  Lau- 
taret,  to  Grenoble.  Thence  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Isere 
to  Montmelian,  in  Savoy ;  and,  entering  the  Tarentaise,  crossed 
the  Graian  Alp  in  the  track  of  Hannibal,  by  the  pass  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  which  conducted  him  again  to  Aosta.  From 
this  place,  he  ascended  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and 
by  that  well-known  route  reached  Martigny  in  the  Valais,  Ge- 
neva, and  Paris. 

The  second  excursion,  in  the  summer  of  1825,  commenced 
with  a  journey  to  Lyons  and  Chamberry,  and  the  passage  of 
Mont  Cenis  to  Susa  and  Turin.  Mr.  B.  then  turned  again  into 
the  Alps  by  the  Val  d' Aosta;  from  Chatillon,  he  ascended 
Mount  Cervin  by  the  Val  Tournanche,  and  descended,  by  Zer- 
matt  and  St.  Nicolas,  to  Visp  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Thence 
he  crossed  Mount  Moro  to  Macugnaga,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Anza,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa  ;  a  route  but  little  known,  but 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  in  the  Alps.  After 
visiting  the  lakes  of  Lugano  and  Como,  our  indefatigable  Tourist 
proceeded  by  the  new  route  of  the  Splugen  to  the  capital  of  the 
Grisons,  and  Wallenstadt.  Returning  to  Coire,  he  then  ascended 
the  pass  of  the  St.  Bernardin,  and,  by  the  Val  Misocco  and  Val 
Levantina,  reached  Bellinzona  and  Locarno.  The  next  excur- 
sion was  across  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  Val  Ursern  and  the  lake  of 
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Lucerne;  whence  Mr.  B.  found  his  way  by  the  Grimsel  and  the 
Gries  to  Duomo  d'  Ossola,  and  by  the  Simplon  to  Brieg,  Lau- 
sanne, and — home. 

Having  given  this  brief  report  of  the  route  of  the  two  excur- 
sions, which  will  serve  as  a  general  index  to  the  volume,  nothing 
remains  but  to  offer  a  few  samples  of  the  scenery  they  afford, 
and  of  the  Writer^s  power  of  making  it  intelligible  to  the  mind 
through  a  different  medium  than  that  by  which  his  pencil  has 
already  familiarized  to  us  some  few  of  the  more  striking  combin- 
ations. The  ascent  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  between  Chamouny 
and  Courmayeur,  affords  a  pleasing  specimen. 

'  Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  torrent  which  rises  in  the  Gla- 
cier del  Oratoire,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  path 
was  rugged  and  difficult.  No  living  sound  was  hetird,  except  that  of 
the  marmot,  whose  shrill  whistle  occasionally  disturbed  the  deep  sense 
of  solitude  with  which  the  mind  of  the  traveller  is  oppressed  in  his 
first  visit  to  these  Alpine  regions.  Yet,  there  was  a  spirit,  a  vivacity 
excited  by  the  cool  freshness  of  the  morning  and  the  purity  of  the  air 
that  we  breathed  in,  which  is  never  felt  in  the  same  degree  out  of  the 
mountains. 

'  In  about  two  hours  we  reached,  by  a  rugged  and  difficult  path^ 
the  Hatneau  de  Glacier,  and,  soon  after,  the  chalets  of  Motet.  From 
these  chalets,  the  ascent  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  is  very  steep  and  fa- 
tiguing ;  and  in  one  place,  the  idea  of  danger  was  strongly  excited  by 
our  guide,  who  lay  on  his  back  towards  the  mountain  slope,  where  a 
very  narrow  path  skirted  a  precipice,  and  held  our  coats  until  the 
mules  were  beyond  the  point  of  danger.  The  path  was  slippery,  from 
the  wet  and  loose  slate  of  which  it'  was  composed ;  but  the  precaution 
was  appalling,  and,  I  think,  unnecessary ;  though  we  certainly  could 
not  see  the  bottom  of  the  valley  immediately  beneath  us  as  we  passed 
this  spot. 

'  After  ascending  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Motet,  we  attained 
the  summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  about  8000  feet,  where  an  alpine 
view  of  extraordinary  magnificence  burst  upon  us.  We  looked  upon 
]\Iont  Blanc,  and  along  the  course  of  the  valleys  which  divide  Pie- 
mont  from  the  Valais,  and  extend  nearly  thirty  miles  on  the  eastern 
side  of  its  enormous  mass,  through  the  Allee'  Blanche,  the  Val  Veni, 
and  the  Val  d'Entreves,  to  the  Col  de  Ferret.  Two  immense  pyra- 
mids of  rugged  rock  rear  from  the  valley  their  scathed  heads,  and  ap- 
pear like  guards  to  the  '^monarch  of  mountains;"  beyond  and  below 
them  lay  the  little  lake  of  Combal,  whence  issues  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Doira  Baltea ;  and  down  the  sides  of  Mont  Blanc  appeared  to 
stream  the  glaciers  of  the  AUee  Blanche  and  the  Miage ;  whilst  the 
distant  peaks  which  overhang  the  western  side  of  this  long  valley  or 
valleys  (for  different  portions  of  it,  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  to  the 
Col  de  Ferret,  bear  different  names)  give  a  peciiliarly  grand  and  se- 
vere aspect  to  the  scene :  among  these  the  Gj^nt  and  the  Grand  Jo- 
rasse  are  distinguished.  The  eastern  siae  of  the  valley  is  formed  by 
the  Cramont,  and  a  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  the  Col  de 
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Ferret,  and  termihatiB  the  vista  in  Mont  Velan,  and  the  macses  which 
surround  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  summit  of  JMont 
Blanc  was  occasionally  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  the  changes  which 
these  produced  upon  the  scene,  were  often  strikingly  beautiful.  Most 
travellers,  whose  expectations  have  been  formed  upon  the  descriptions 
in  guide-books,  are  led  to  believe  that  the  eastern  side  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  one  vast  precipice,  from  the  summit  down  to  the  Allee  Blanche :  it 
is  certainly  much  more  abrupt  than  towards  the  vale  of  Chamouny  ; 
but  no  such  anticipation  will  be  realised  in  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  Col  de  la  Seigne. 

'  From  this  col,  leading  across  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  we  be* 
gan  our  descent  over  some  beds  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  lying  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  pass,  remain  unmelted.  Though  steep,  these 
are  not  dangerous,  as  the  feet  sink  two  or  three  inches,  and  give  firm- 
ness to  the  step.  Scarcely  any  melting  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow,  unless  where  the  soil  has  been  washed  over,  or  fallen  so  as 
to  cover  it.  Generally,  the  snow  melts  below,  in  contact  with  the- 
earth ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  avalanches,  where  the  mass 
which  slips  acquires  momentum  enough  to  rush  on.  Caution  is  gene- 
rally necessary  near  the  edges  of  these  beds  of  snow,  where  it  is  thin, 
lest  the  traveller  should  sink  through,  perhaps  two  or  three  feet.  Af- 
ter a  tedious  descent  to  the  first  pasturage,  at  the  base  of  the  two  im« 
mense  pyramids  which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  from  the  summit, 
we  sat  down  upon  the  short  and  soft  grass  of  the  pasturage  of  the 
chalets  of  the  A116e  Blanche,  to  rest  the  mules  and  ourselves,  and  took 
refreshment,  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
such  enjoyment  as  this  is  only  known  to  alpine  travellers.  The  sward 
around  us  was  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers  :  of  these,  the  broad 
patches  of  the  deep  blue  gentian  were  the  richest  in  colour ;  the  alpine 
ranunculus,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties,  embellished  the  place 
where  we  rested ;  being  surrounded  by,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of,  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe.'     pp.  31 — 34. 

Selection  is  sometimes  a  perplexing  task ;  but  we  think  that 
the  Author  himself  will  be  pleased  with  our  giving  a  preference 
to  his  favourite  Anzascans,  whose  beautiful  valley  draws  from 
him  the  highest  expression  of  satisfaction  that  a  true  Devonian 
could  employ ;— it  reminded  him,  where,  from  its  depth,  the 
lofky  mountains  were  concealed  from  view,  *  of  some  of  the  sweet- 
*  est  scenes  of  Devonshire.** 

'  Extensive  forests  of  chestnut  and  walnut-trees,  fine  in  form  and 
rich  in  colour,  clothed  the  hills  as  far  up  as  the  eye  could  perceive 
them,  (except  where  lofty  and  distant  mountains  peered  above,)  and 
descended  far  beneath  the  traveller's  path,  to  where  it  met  the  oppo- 
site slope,  scarcely  appearing  to  leave  room  enough  for  the  river  to 
struggle  through,  and  of  which  glimpses  were  rarely  caught.  This 
was  the  general  character  of  the  valley.  From  a  chapel  at  Cimamorga, 
in  the  road  near  Ceppo  Morelli,  there  is  a  very  striking  view :  in  it 
all  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  the  scenery  seemed  to  be  assembled 
— the  river  far  beneath  struggling  through  its  narrow  bed ;  the  ma* 
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jestic  forests,  which  clothed  the  mountain  sides^  among  which  was 
sometimes  seen  a  village  church  or  group  of  cottages  ;  and  the  vista 
towards  the  Alps  terminated  by  the  vast  and  beautiful  peaks  of  Mont 
Rosa. 

'  I  was  much  struck  by  thfe  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley.  I  rarely  saw  a  plain  woman :  their  beautiful  faces  and  fine 
forms,  their  look  of  cheerfulness  and  independence,  and,  what  in  Pie* 
mont  was  more  remarkable,  their  extreme  cleanliness,  continually 
arrested  attention.  Their  costume  was  peculiar,  but  pleasing:  the 
hair  braided ;  a  vest  fitted  to  the  form,  and  buttoned  high,  over  which 
was  another,  usually  embroidered  and  left  open ;  beneath,  a  silk  or 
other  cincture  round  the  waist,  and  a  petticoat  reaching  half-way 
down  the  legs :  the  feet  generally  bare ;  the  sleeves  of  the  chemise 
loose,  full,  and  white  as  the  snow  of  their  mountains ;  with  faces, 
hands,  and  feet,  cleaner  than  those  of  any  other  peasantry  that  I  ever 
saw.  Sometimes  I  observed  a  loose  coat,  like  that  of  the  modern 
Greek,  worn  over  their  usual  dress,  as  if  going  on  a  distant  visit. 
Naked  feet  are  rarely  seen  without  the  concomitants  of  filth  and 
beggary,  and  among  such  persons  a  large  proportion  of  the  gummy ; 
but  here  the  feet,  ancles,  and  legs,  were  models  for  the  artist :  and 
my  admiration  as  a  painter  was  demanded,  in  observing  the  elegant 
form  and  graceful  appearance  of  one  particularly  beautiful  young  girl, 
near  St.  Carlo,  who  was  bearing  a  vessel  of  oil  on  her  head  to  the 
mines.  All  this  I  suppose  will  appear  rodomontade  to  those  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  ugliness,  filth,  and  wretchedness  of  the  ge- 
neral inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piemont ;  but  another  fact  will 
support  the  claims  of  the  Anzascans  to  distinguished  superiority.  I 
did  not  see  nor  hear  of  a  goitre  or  cretin  in  my  day's  journey  of 
twenty-five  miles  through  the  valley — a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
opinions  always  given  to  my  inquiries  by  mountaineers  themselves, 
that  the  filthy  habits  of  a  people  are  the  primary  cause  of  goitres  and 
cretinism  ;  it  is  thus  induced  in  the  community  of  those  afilicted  by 
the  dreadful  scourge,  becomes  hereditary,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
a  change  of  habits  in  two  or  three  generations.  This  valley  differs 
not  in  the  local  causes,  often  cited  as  productive  of  cretinism,  from 
other  valleys  which  are  marked  by  this  scourge.  The  waters  of  the 
Anza  flow  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Rosa  as  those  of  the  Doire  de- 
scend from  Mont  Blanc,  and  both  are  drank  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
proportions  of  labour,  and  burdens  borne,  are  at  least  equal  to  the  Val 
Anzasca ;  the  degree  of  elevation  and  moisture  is  similar ;  and  it  is 
parallel  with  those  valleys  which  are  the  most  remarkable  for  this 
curse,  the  Valais  and  the  Val  d*Aosta. 

'  The  Anzascans  are  aware  that  they  have  a  reputation  for  clean- 
liness aiid  beauty,  and  they  are  justly  proud  of  it.  Whilst  I  was 
taking  refreshment  at  Vanzone,  the  principal  town  in  the  valley,  I 
mentioned  to  the  innkeeper  (rather,  a  sort  of  keeper  of  a  chandler's 
shop)  the  impression  which  the  people  of  the  valley  had  made  upon 
me.  He  seemed  delighted  at  my  having  noticed  the  fine  women  and 
their  cleanliness,  and  said  that  what  I  had  seen  was  not  sufficient  to 
do  them  justice:  ''Come,"  said  he,  '^  into  our  valley  at  a  festa ;  see 
our  women  on  Sunday  next  at  St*  ^arlo^  the  village  below  there* 
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which  jmi  :»ee  in  the  valley  ;  jJl  the  woritl  vnH  be  there :  in  Upper 
YjH  Seiia  they  htma^  *f£  their  women,  but  thc^y  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  rmr*."  r  ifpfike  again  <]f  their  ciiouilinesa ;  he  said,  "  Onr  women 
pride  themaelves  upon  the  qnantity.  the  tinenesa,  and,  above  all,  the 
whiteneaa  of  their  linen  ;  and  they  are  so  acmpalooslT  dean  in  their 
perMn»r  tiiat  1 1  nmat  use  his  own  energetic  expresnon)  il  est  pirns 
Jaciie  de  trtmrstr  nne  momcke  hianche  dans  cette  saUet  qm'une  vemnne." 
I  had  not  obaerved  any  beggnra  in  the  Talley;  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  poverty :  mine  hoat  sud^  that  the  great  industry  of  the 
Anaaacans  enabled  them  to  eatahiiah  fnnds  fiir  tiwir  poor,  which  pre- 
vented thiar  wantSy  and  restrained  their  begging.  Those  who  could 
not  work  woe  iiawted^  and  thoiie  who  amid,  were  not  permitted  to 
bekile.'     pp.  25«>— 2^. 

Mr.  Brockedon";}  namtiTe  is  written  in  a  style  extremely 
pLeasing^  and  the  more  so  fSrom  being  perfectly  unaffected.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  ime  writings  mx  at  the  embellishments  of  dra- 
matic adventnze  oc  ^  ktir^Keadth  'scapes.''  He  was  so  fortunate, 
or  so  unfortanate^  as  to  encoimter  no  bsndits,  no  worse  thieves 
than  exti^onate  landladies^  insolent  dooaniers,  or  petty  pilferers, 
and  to  meet  with  nothing  that  could  be  manufactured  into  a 
tragic  or  sentimental  story.  Scrambling  over  the  Alps  is,  bow- 
ever«  under  some  circumstances^  no  joke ;  and  we  scarcely  envy 
the  Author  his  journey  over  Mont  Cervin,  as  described  in  the 
following  paragrafrfis. 

*  We  proceeded,  over  a  wet^  loose,  and  £itigning  path,  to  a  great 
eleTation,  whence  the  ssrroonding  scene  of  snow,  scathed  peaks,  and 
sterility,  was  most  sublime.  When  we  had  attained  the  extreme 
height  of  this  loose  and  dai^rous  ascent,  with  clouds,  glaciers,  and 
even  mountains,  beneath  our  feet,  we  entered  upon  the  fresh  snow 
over  the  glaciers.  We  were  the  first  to  pass  after  the  storm,  and  we 
sunk  knee-deep  in  the  snow  at  every  step.  One  of  my  guides  walked 
a-head»  seorchui^  with  a  long  baton  for  crevices ;  we  slipped  occa- 
sionally into  small  ones  concealed  by  the  snow,  and  sunk  to  the  middle, 
but  ^'e  scrambled  out,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  assistance. 
The  nu^t  llatiguiRg  part  of  a  walk  over  deep  snow  arises  from  the 
jerking  consolidation  beneath  the  feet,  particularly  in  the  ascent: 
where  the  1^  vi'as  first  placed  in  walking,  it  sunk  to  a  certain  depth ; 
ill  lulvanoing  the  body  on  that  leg,  it  sunk  deeper,  with  a  violent  and 
^tiguing  jerk.  The  sun,  when  he  shone  upon  us,  poured  down  with 
vxiVvN^ive  fervency.  During  the  entire  pass,  I  did  not  once  feel  it  cold^ 
tlumgh  sometimes  \^"e  were  so  entirely  enveloped  in  clouds  that  we 
ctmUtuot  distinguish  the  small  sticks  which  had  been  put  up  to  point 
^mt  dangt^rtms  situations,  or  to  direct  the  passengers  to  straight  lines 
t\tmi  pi>iut  to  iHwnt.  When  we  encountered  two  such  sticks,  it  indi- 
VHitvd  u  Uriilg^  of  Jce  across  a  crevice,  which  required  great  caution. 
Wo  WWD  abo\'0  fiw  hours  on  the  glaciers,  of  which  the  ascent  em- 
H^tfiM^MI  three  and  a  half.  On  attaining  the  summit,  I  was  dis- 
I^^^^K  J^ilig  little  trace  of  the  chalet  of  Saussure,  or  of  the 
^^  ^Bto^H  WM  dk»cribed>  free  from  snow.     There  is  a  vast  ac- 
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cumulation  of  rocks  on  the  summit,  with  the  sides  too  steep  to  retain 
the  snow ;  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
under  which  I  passed  it  might  have  been  an  exception  to  its  general 
appearance  and  character/  The  changes  of  weather  at  this  great 
height,  above  1 1 ,000  English  feet,  are  inconceivably  sudden ;  at  one 
time,  when  the  sun  shone  out,  we  observed  the  vast  mountains  of  Mont 
Rosa,  and  their  enormous  glaciers — the  valleys  beneath  our  feet  sink- 
ing into  indistinctness — the  Bernese  Alps,  beyond  the  Valais,  and, 
more  striking  than  any  other  object,  the  beautiful  pyramid  of  the  Mont 
Cervin,  springing  5000  feet  from  its  bed  of  glaciers — all  burst  upon 
the  eye  at  once  with  unimaginable  effect  and  grandeur.  In  five  mi- 
nutes a  change  came  o'er  the  scene ;  and  all  was  concealed — the  spot 
upon  which  we  stood  appeared  a  white  circle,  its  outline  blending  at  a 
short  distance  with  the  clouds — and  we  were  alone,  without  an  object 
visible  beyond  the  circle, 

'  I  had  felt  severely  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  in  ascending,  seldom 
advancing  twenty  steps  without  resting ;  the  angle  of  ascent,  too,  in 
some  places  was  considerable.  Once,  when  I  was  gasping,  the  guide 
roused  me  by,  "  Courage,  monsieur !  personne  reste  ici  sans  mourant." 
I  exerted  myself,  stopping  frequently ;  but  when  the  highest  point  was 
attained,  felt  perfectly  free  in  breathing.  I  observed  a  great  number 
of  flies  on  the  snow,  even  at  the  greatest  elevation,  where  they  must 
have  sunk  in  their  high  and  long  flight,  for  some  were  torpid.  Many 
were  curious  in  form,  and  beautiful  in  colour.  I  saw,  also,  on  the 
snow  and  confines  of  the  glaciers,  large  flights  of  snow-birds.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  comment  upon  the  crow  in  the 
Highlands. 

*  On  attaining  the  summit,  we  prepared,  in  high  spirits,  to  take 
some  bread  and  wine  and  eggs,  which  Pension  the  guide  had  wisely 
brought  from  Val  Tournanche:  the  new  guide,  May  not,  began  an 
amusing  account  of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  by  the  Mont  Cervin. 
The  remains  of  an  old  redoubt,  built  by  the  Valaisans,  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  trace,  my  learned  guide  said  was  raised  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  and  quoted  Tite  Live  and  Polybe  as  authority.  But 
before  I  could  receive  either  this  mental  or  our  corporeal  food,  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  occurred :  the  snow  began  to  fall  thickly,  and 
whirl  in  alarming  eddies  round  us.  My  guides  hastily  packed  up, 
and,  dreading  the  tourmente,  started  down  the  Swiss  side  of  the 
mountain  with  great  rapidity,  sinking  deeply  in  the  snow  at  each  step, 
but  without  much  fatigue,  and  affording  enjoyment  enough  to  raise 
shouts  of  laughter  as  one  or  the  other  rolled  over.  I  had  put  on  a 
mask  of  gauze,  with  which  I  had  provided  myself  in  ascending:  I 
was  glad  to  employ  it  against  the  painful  reflection  of  the  snow :  it 
was  equally  useful  to  protect  the  face  from  the  fine  hard  particles  of 
snow  during  the  tourmente.  In  descending,  an  enormous  rent  in  the 
ice  was  shewn  to  me  ;  the  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  glaciers 
last  year,  when  I  was  prevented  from  proceeding  this  way.  A  mer- 
chant and  his  horse  sunk  for  ever  in  it  in  crossing,  and,  say  the  guides^ 
with  10,000  francs  in  his  possession.  We  soon  descended  into  fine 
weather,  and,  from  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  after  having  b^n  ^VB 
hours  upon  it,  I  enjoyed  a  splendid  view  of  the  Cervin — it  is  from  the 
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Swiss  side  that  it  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  I  made  a  sketch 
at  a  fortunate  moment,  when  it  was  perfectly  clear ;  I  had  not  re* 
moved  fifty  steps  from  the  spot  where  I  drew  it^  when  the  mountain 
appeared  to  wrap  itself  in  clouds  with  such  sudden  concealment,  that 
even  my  guide  was  struck  with  it>  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact/    pp.  230—234. 

Among  minor  annoyances,  was  that  of  having  violence  done  to 
all  poetic  associations,  and  the  ear  offended,  by  such  sounds  as 
these  in  the  hospice  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard : 

*  Miss,  ril  thankee  to  an  my  Selina  a  bit  of  that  Vre/  And  yet, 
though  the  vulgarity  might  offend,  an  Englishman  might  be 
proua  that  even  his  cockney  countrymen  should  conceive  the 
wish,  and  be  able  to  gratify  it,  to  cross  the  Alps.  With  more 
reason  our  Traveller  complains  of  the  ^  unconquerable  sheepish- 
'  ness  and  restraining  pride  **  of  English  travellers.  They  are, 
probably,  the  only  people  who,  meeting  their  countrymen  in  a 
strange  country,  would  pass  without  speaking  to  each  other,  or 
any  exchange  of  civilities.  Such  anecdotes  as  the  following, 
however,  may  tend  to  put  the  most  fastidious  Englishman  in 
temper  with  his  country.  The  fort  of  Fenestrelles,  which  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  is  now  employed  by  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  as  a  state  prison. 

^Several  of  the  carbonari  of  Piemont  are  confined  here:  it  is  also 
the  prison  of  that  villain  Mingrat,  the  cure  of  St.  Quentin's,  (Isere^) 
who,  after  murdering,  with  circumstances  of  horrible  aggravation,  a 
woman,  one  of  his  parishoners,  fled  from  justice,  and  escaping  across 
the  frontiers,  felt  himself  safe  in  Piemont,  where  the  clergy  never  suf- 
fer publicly  for  their  crimes :  he  is  now  kept  in  the  fort  of  Fenestrelles, 
rather  for  protection  than  punishment.  Our  guide,  upon  hearing  me 
relate  the  afiair  of  St.  Quentin's,  confirmed  the  report  of  the  practice 
of  this  infamous  injustice.  He  said,  that  recently,  near  Caluso,  a 
traveller  was  left  for  dead  by  a  brigand  who  had  stopped  and  robbed 
him ;  the  poor  victim  was,  however,  taken  up  and  cured  of  his  wounds. 
On  entering  the  church  to  make  acknowledgment  for  the  mercy  of  his 
life  spared,  he  saw^  in  the  priest  officiating  at  mass,  his  murderer.  He 
immediately  went  out  and  gave  information  to  proper  authorities,  who 
cautioned  him  of  the  danger  of  charging  a  priest  with  the  crime ;  he 
was  positive,  and  stated  that  he  had  some  money  about  him  when  he 
was  robbed,  curiously  marked,  which  he  described.  After  the  service^ 
the  priest  was  arrested— beneath  his  canonicals  was  the  very  dress  in 
which  he  had  made  the  attack,  and  the  marked  money,  which  he  had 
been  afraid  to  pass,  was  found  upon  him.  The  priest  was  ordered  into 
confinement,  but  neither  publicly  tried  nor  punished.*     pp.  92 — ^93. 

At  La  Grave,  on  the  Dauphiny  side  of  the  Col  de  Lautaret, 
'  the  winters  are  so  severe,  that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  find  it 

*  impossiUe  to  break  the  ground  for  burying  their  dead,  at  that 
^  season,  and  they  suspend  their  bodies  in  the  granaries  until  the 
^  auGceeding  spring." 
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These  specimens  of  the  entertaining  contents  of  our  Author's 
journal  will  sufficiently  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers ; 
but  we  must  make  room  for  the  following  account  of  a  terrific 
catastrophe  which  occurred  in  the  Valais  in  the  year  1818;  taken 
from  a  paper,  by  M.  Escher  de  Lcnth,  in  the  Bibl.  Univ,  de  Ge* 
neve^  tom.  viii. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1818,  the  people  of  the  Valley  of  Bagnes  became 
alarmed  on  observing  the  low  state  cf  the  waters  of  the  Drance,  at  a 
season  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  usually  enlarged  the  torrent ; 
iand  this  alarm  was  increased  by  the  records  of  similar  appearances 
before  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1595,  which  was  then  occasioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  waters  behind  the  debris  of  a  glacier  that 
formed  a  dam,  which  remained  until  the  pressure  of  the  water  burst 
the  dike,  and  it  rushed  through  the  valley,  leaving  desolation  in  its 
course. 

*  In  April  1818,  some  persons  went  up  the  valley  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  deficiency  of  water,  and  they  discovered  that  vast  masses 
of  the  glaciers  of  Getroz,  and  avalanches  of  snow,  had  fallen  into  a 
narrow  part  of  the  valley,  between  Mont  Pleureur  and  Blont  Mau- 
voisin,  and  formed  a  dike  of  ice  and  snow  600  feet  wide  and  400  feet 
high,  on  a  base  of  3000  feet,  behind  which  the  waters  of  the  Drance 
had  accumulated,  and  formed  a  lake  above  7000  feet  long.  M, 
Venetz,  the  engineer  of  the  Valais,  was  consulted,  and  he  immediately 
decided  upon  cutting  a  gallery  through  this  barrier  of  ice,  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  commencing,  and  where  the 
dike  was  600  feet  thick.  He  calculated  upon  making  a  tunnel 
through  this  mass  before  the  water  should  have  risen  60  feet  higher  in 
the  lake.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  work  was  begun  by  gangs  of  fifty 
men,  who  relieved  each  other,  and  worked,  without  intermission,  day 
and  night,  ^vith  inconceivable  courage  and  perseverance,  neither  de- 
terred by  the  daily  occurring  danger  from  the  falling  of  fresh  masses 
of  the  glacier,  nor  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  water  in  the  lake, 
which  rose  sixty-two  feet  in  thirty-four  days — on  an  average,  nearly 
two  feet  each  day ;  but  it  once  rose  five  feet  in  one  day,  and  threaten- 
ed each  moment  to  burst  the  dike  by  its  increasing  pressure ;  or,  rising 
in  a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their 
work,  render  their  efforts  abortive,  by  rising  above  them.  Sometimes 
dreadful  noises  were  heard,  as  the  pressure  of  the  water  detached 
masses  of  ice  from  the  bottom,  which  floating,  presented  so  much  of 
their  bulk  al)ove  the  water,  as  led  to  the  belief  that  some  of  them  were 
seventy  feet  thick.  The  men  persevered  in  their  fearful  duty  without 
any  serious  accident ;  and  though  suffering  severely  from  cold  and 
wet,  and  surrounded  by  dangers  which  cannot  be  justly  described,  by 
the  4th  of  June  they  had  accomplished  an  opening  600  feet  long;  but 
having  begun  their  work  on  both  sides  of  the  dike  at  the  same  time, 
the  place  where  they  ought  to  have  met  was  twenty  feet  lower  on  the 
side  of  the  lake  than  on  the  other :  it  was  fortunate  that  latterly  the 
increase  of  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  was  less,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  its  surface.     They  proceeded  to  level  the  highest  side  of 
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the  tunnel^  and  completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached  them.  On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  the  water  began  to  flow.  At  first,  the  open- 
ing was  not  large  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of  water  which  the 
lake  received,  and  it  rose  two  feet  above  the  tunnel ;  but  this  soon  en- 
larged from  the  action  of  the  water,  as  it  melted  the  floor  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  torrent  rushed  through.  In  thirty-two  hours  the  lake 
sunk  ten  feet,  and  during  the  following  twenty-four  hours  twenty  feet 
more :  in  a  few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied  ;  for  the  floor  melt- 
ing, and  being  driven  off  as  the  water  escaped,  kept  itself  below  the 
level  of  the  water  within ;  but  the  cataract  which  issued  from  the 
gallery  melted,  and  broke  up  also  a  large  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
dike,  which  had  served  as  its  buttress ;  its  resistance  decreased  lister 
than  the  pressure  of  the  lake  lessened,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th  of  June  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
water  escaped  through  the  breach,  and  left  the  lake  empty. 

'  The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been  800,000,000  of  cubic 
feet;  the  tunnel,  before  the  disniption,  had  carried  off  nearly 
330,000,000— Escher  savs,  270,000,000;  but  he  neglected  to  add 
60,000,000  which  flowed  into  the  lake  in  three  days.  In  half  an 
hour,  530,000,000  cubit  feet  of  water  passed  through  the  breach,  or 
300,000  feet  per  second  ;  which  is  five  times  greater  in  quantity  than 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  where  it  is  1300  English  feet  wide. 
In  one  hour  and  a  half  the  water  reached  Martignv^  a  distance  of 
eight  leagues.  Through  the  first  70,000  feet  it  passed  with  the  velo- 
city of  thirty- three  feet  per  second — four  or  five  times  faster  than  the 
most  rapid  river  known ;  yet  it  was  charged  with  ice,  rocks,  earth, 
trees,  houses,  cattle,  ana  men ;  thirty-four  persons  were  lost,  four 
hundred  cottages  swept  away,  and  the  damage  done  in  the  two  hours 
of  its  desolating  power  exceeded  a  million  of  Swiss  livres.  All  the 
people  of  the  valley  had  been  cautioned  against  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
irruption ;  yet  it  was  fatal  to  so  many.  All  the  bridges  in  its  course 
were  swept  away,  and  among  them  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  which 
was  elevated  ninety  feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Drance.  If 
the  dike  had  remained  untouched,  and  it  could  have  endured  the  pres- 
sure until  the  lak£  had  reached  the  level  of  its  top,  a  volume  of 
1,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  would  have  been  accumulated  there, 
and  a  devastation  much  more  fatal  and  extensive  must  have  been  the 
consequence.  From  this  great  danger  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drance  were  preserved  by  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  brave  men 
who  effected  the  formation  of  the  gallery  in  the  dike,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Venet^.  I  know  no  instance  on  record  of  courage  equal  to 
this;  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for  fame  or  for  riches— they  had  not 
the  usual  excitements  to  personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or  ga- 
zetted promotion, — their  deyoted  courage  was  to  save  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  fellow-men,  not  to  destroy  them.  They  steadily  and 
heroically  persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers  such  as  a  field 
of  battle  never  presented,  apd  from  which  somje  of  the  bravest  brutes 
that  ever  lived  would  have  shrunk  in  disms^.  These  truly  brave  Va- 
Jaisans  deserve  all  honour ! '   pp.  1 70 — 1 75/ 
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Art.  VII.  The  Chi-onohgi)  of  History,  containing  Tables,  Calcula- 
tions, and  Statpnicnts  indispensable  fur  usi^ertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  public  atid  private  Documents,  fram  the 
earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Time.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicnlaa, 
K.C.M.G.  (Lardner'i  Cydopmdiu,  Vol.  XLIV.)  Foap.  8vo. 
Price  S».    Loudon,  1833. 

'T'HE  manner  in  which  the  Editor  and  .puhfishers  of  this  Cy- 
clopaedia are  exerting  theiUEelves,  not  simply  to  beep  faith 
vith  the  public,  but  to  render  the  series  in  all  respects  descrying 
«f  permanent  reputation  as  ^ell  as  extensive  aale,  deserves  the 
TOT'  warmest  encomium.  We  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  publication,  and  regret  exceedingly  not  having,  before 
this,  reviewed  several  of  the  volumes  which  xlaim  an  extended 
ndtice.  Among  these,  we  may  particularize  Mr.  Stebhing's 
Church  History,  of  which  we  hope  very  speedily  to  give  an  sc 
count;  Sir  John  HerBchel's  elegant  and  valuable  ty^atlse 
on  Astronomy ;  Dr.  Lardner's  highly  entertaining  eyoMtitJn  of 
'  Heal"",  and  the  sequel  to  the  excellent  history  of  Sp^in  ^nd 
Portugal,  already  noticed  in  our  pages. 

We  have  selected  the  present  volume  of  the  series,  not  merely 
as  being  the  last  in  order  of  publication,  but  as  it  admits, of  a 
brief  but  emphatic  notice,  without  being  read;  for,  to  us  Re- 
viewers, especially  in  this  melting  weather,  the  hardest  part  of 
our  toil  is  that  from  which  we  cannot  honestly  discharge  ourselves — 
the  reading.  But  this  is  a  book  not  designed  to  be  read,  any  more 
than  an  Index,  or  a  Catalogue,  or  the  Nautical  Atmatiack ;  and 
yet  no  reader  ought  to  be  without  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  general 
index  to  history,  a  calendar  of  calendars,  a  universal  chronometer 
by  which  all  historical  repeaters  may  be  regulated,  a  glossary  of 
all  dates,  and  a  key  to  all  eras ;  in  short,  an  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining the  longitude  and  latitude  of  every  important  fact  on  the 
fece  of  history.  The  labour  which  its  compilation  must  have 
cost,  is  such  as  could  have  been  submitted  to,  one  would  imagine, 
by  no  one  but  an  amateur  antiquary,  or  a  ■strong  lover  of  tacts 
and  dates,  who  had  been  annoyed  beyond  patience  by  the  inaccu^ 
racies  of  his  predecessors,  and  vho  set  about  the  task  of  verifica- 
tion con  amore.  By  how  much  we  should  have  been  sorry  to 
undertake  the  work,  by  so  much  do  we  feel  under  personal  obli- 
gation to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  for  putting  us  into  possession  of 
Buch  a  convenient  and  valuable  '  hand-book  of  History '.  The 
occasion  and  room  there  was  for  such  a  work,  may  be  inferred 
from  this  curious  fact  among  others ;  that  '  every  'j'able  of  the 
'  Regnal  Tables  of  our  Sovereigns,  before  printed,  is  erroneous, 
'  not  in  one  or  two  reigns  only,  but  in  nearly  every  reign  from 
'  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  IV."; 
and  what  is  more,  those  Tables  are  shewn  to  have  been  formed- 
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upon  a  mistaken  principle,  the  reigns  of  the  early  sovereigns  not 
having  actually  commenced  till  the  day  of  their  coronation.  The 
existing  law  is  different,  and  it  has  become  a  constitutional  axiom, 
that  '  the  king  never  dies  \  But  this  '  is  not  in  accordance  \  Sir 
Harris  remarks,  *  with  that  ancient  constitution  which  some  in- 

*  dividuals  consider  as  the  unerring  standard  of  political  excel- 

*  lence  !' 

The  plan  and  contents  of  this  useful  volume  shall  be  described 
in  the  Author'^s  own  words. 

'  Every  historical  and  antiquarian  writer  and  student  must  have 
felt  the  want  of  a  book  of  reference,  which,  in  the  last  century,  would 
have  obtained  the  appropriate  name  of  a  "  Companion  '*  or  "  Vade 
Mecum,"  from  its  containing  such  information  as  was  constantly  and 
indispensably  necessary  for  their  pursuits.  Besides  explanations  and 
Tables  for  calculating  the  different  Eras  and  the  Dates  which  are  to 
be  found  in  writers  of  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
a  full  explanation  is  given  of  the  Old  and  New  Style  ;  a  subject  which 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  is  so  little  understood,  as  often  to  render 
the  manner  of  writing  the  years  according  to  both  styles,  thus,  167f , 
168f,  or  1672-3,  1684-5,  &c.  productive  of  embarrassment  in  persons 
of  the  profoundcst  and  most  elegant  attainments.  The  various  modes 
in  different  countries,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the 
same  century,  of  commencing  tiie  year,  from  Christmas,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  from  the  25th  of  IMarch,  or  from  Easter,  often  cause 
perplexity,  and,  like  mistakes  in  the  regnal  years,  if  not  carefully  at- 
tended to,  become  sources  of  error  to  the  extent  of  one  entire  year  in 
computation.  The  Calendars  of  Religious  Sects  are  frequently 
required ;  whilst  the  Calendar  invented  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  which  was  used  in  France  for  fourteen  years,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  refer  to  any  letters  or  public  documents  written  in 
that  period ;  for  "  the  4th  Germinal  in  the  year  of  the  Republic  9  " 
is  as  little  likely  to  be  generally  comprehended  by  the  next  generation 
as  the  date  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  Glossary  of 
Terms  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  middle  ages,  who  describe  a  day  by 
the  "  introit,"  or  commencement  of  the  service  appointed  by  the 
church  to  be  performed  thereon,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Canonical 
Hours,  Watches,  &c.  will  frequently  be  found  useful. 

^  From  the  constant  allusion  by  historians  to  the  Councils,  and  the 
great  influence  which  the  Pontiffs  exercised  over  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
Chronological  and  Alphabetical  Lists  of  both  were  very  desirable  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  Trebles  of  the  Succession  of  the  Saxon  and 
Scottish  Kings,  and  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns;  of  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  Law  Terms,  which  varied  in  diflPerent 
centuries  ,*  and  of  the  three  great  Pestilences,  which  formed  epochs  for 
dating  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  seemed  also  to  be 
among  the  most  common  subjects  of  historical  reference.  The  con-' 
fined  limits  of  one  volume  do  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  various 
other  information  which  is  often  required  for  this  purpose;  among 
which  a  complete  List  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Bishops  of  England^; 
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nnd  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  Crown^  the  dates  of  the  most  celebrated 
battles,  of  the  meetings,  prorogations  and  dissolutions  of  Parliaments, 
and  a  succinct  genealogical  account  of  all  the  Royal  families  of  Europe, 
may  be  considered  the  most  desirable,  and  which  the  Author  trusts  to 
find  some  future  opportunity  of  giving  to  the  public.  The  delay  is> 
however,  in  one  respect  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  national  archives 
present  many  corrections  for  the  catalogues  of  Bishops  in  Godwin  and 
Le  Neve ;  and  a  perfect  series  of  the  Chancellors  has  never  yet  been 
compiled.  The  records  of  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  are  most 
minute,  and  often  contain  interesting  historical  statements  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  obvious  utility  of  a  correct  list  of  the  Lord 
Chancellora  and  Keepers,  have  induced  the  Secretary  to  the  Record 
Commission,  whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  historical  knowledge  in- 
duces him  promptly  to  adopt  any  useful  suggestion,  to  order  these 
entries  to  be  transcribed  for  publication.  Upon  the  authorities  on 
which  this  work  has  been  written,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
no  source  of  information  has  been  neglected ;  and  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, those  sources  are  pointed  out.  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates/' 
and  "  De  Vaines.  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  Diplomatique,"  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  been  most  frequently  consulted ;  and  no  labour  has 
been  spared  to  render  the  volume,  what  the  Germans  would  term,  and 
which,  if  our  language  admitted  of  the  expression,  would  have  been 
the  fittest  title  for  it,  ^'  The  Hand- Book  op  History." 

pp.  xvi, — xix. 


Art.  VIII.     Report  on  King's  Printers' Patents,     Reprinted  by  J.  R. 

and  C.  Childs.     1^.  Qd.     1833. 

C\^  the  third  of  July,  1831,  a  select  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  King's  Printers' Patents  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  Authority  under  which  they  have  acted  and 
now  act,  and  how  far  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Country,  and  whether  proper  to  be  continued ; 
also,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  any  Drawback  now  allowed  on  Pa- 
per  used  by  the  King's  Printers  or  in  the  Universities ;  also,  to 
inquire  whether  the  Printing  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  can 
be  effected  with  greater  economy ;  and  to  report  to  the  House 
their  Observations  and  Opinion  thereupon,  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them.'  On  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 1832,  the  Committee  made  their  *  Report'  to  the  House, 
but  without  any  recommendation  of  measures  in  correction  of 
abuses  which  the  examination  devolved  upon  them  might  be  sup- 
posed to  assume  as  existing,  and  without  any  details  of  observ- 
ations or  opinions  to  shew  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  by  the  evidence 
laid  before  them.  The  importance  of  the  Inquiry  will,  at  first 
sight,  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
nopoly to  which  it  relates ;  and  there  are  circumstances  which, 
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independently  of  its  bearings  on  the  public  finances,  give  it  an 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Instruction  should  be  administered 
to  the  people  of  a  country  in  the  m6st  unexpensive  forms ;  and 
especially  should  religious  instruction  be  imparted  in  the  freest 
and  most  unrestricted  manner.  The  Bible  is  the  necessary  means 
of  conveying  Christian  principles,  and  its  circulation  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  diffusion  of  them.  It  will  ever  be  in  in-^ 
creasing  demand  as  the  work  of  religious  instruction  is  progres- 
sive. It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  great  moment,  whether 
any  circumstances  affecting  the  printing  and  sale  of  the  Bible  be 
preventive  of  its  more  extensive  use ;  and,  if  there  should  be 
such,  and  they  should  be  found  to  operate  in  this  manner,  to  con- 
sider in  what  way  the  hinderances  to  a  larger  and  freer  circulation 
may  be  removed.  Now,  in  whatever  light  we  may  for  other  pur- 
poses look  at  the  evidence  and  opinions  collected  in  this  ^  Report  % 
the  fact,  that  no  persons  but  a  very  few  privileged  ones  are  al- 
lowed to  print  Bibles  in  this  country,  and  that  all  persons  wanting 
to  purchase  Bibles  are  compelled  to  purchase  them  from  particu- 
lar vendors,  who  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  them, 
is  one  which,  every  body  must  be  sensible,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible 
may,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  under  which  it  is  as  a  book 
produced,  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  otherwise  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  restrictive  laws,  and 
to  look  to  their  modes  of  operation,  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
the  reasons  and  tendencies  of  them,  and  may  not  be  left  under 
such  misapprehensions  of  them  as  to  suspect  them  of  mischievous 
working,  when,  by  possibility,  they  may  be  the  very  means  which 
we  should  approve  as  before  all  others,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purposes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  should  be  fa- 
vourable to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
possess  it,  and  render  the  advantages  held  by  them  a  grievance 
to  others,  as  taxing  them  by  compelling  the  payment  of  a  higher 
price  for  the  Bibles  which  they  vend,  than  they  might  be  charged 
by  other  dealers  competing  with  them,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  this  should  be  known,  but  that  the  interest  of  the  community 
should  be  regarded,  and  the  benefit  be  secured  to  them  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

In  this  view,  the  *  Report  "*  is  of  great  importance,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  every  friend  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  paid,  during  the  last 
three  years,  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  languages  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  158,858/.  6.9.  Sd,  In  this  amount,  the  price 
of  binding  is  included,  which  may  probably  be  reckoned  at  about 
88,000/.;  and  on  this  calculation,  the  outlay  of  the  Society  will 
be  more  than  130,000/.  for  the  three  years,  in  purchase  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  firom  printers  in  possession  of  exclusive  privileges. 
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If  the  monopoly  enhances  the  price  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
beyond  the  value  which  an  unrestricted  competition  would  be  the 
means  of  fixing  upon  them,  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  neces- 
sarily depressed  to  the  extent  of  the  difference*  If  we  suppose 
this  difference  to  be  10  per  cent,  (some  estimates  make  it  twice, 
and  others  three  times  as  much,)  we  shall  then  have  13,000/.  paid 
by  the  Society  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  three  years,  over  and 
above  the  sums  which  may  be  dei^cribed  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase of  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  existence  and  operation 
of  the  King's  Printers'  patents,  are  thus  shewn  to  be  subjects,  not 
only  of  proper,  but  of  important  and  necessary  attention.  We 
are  anxious  that  they  should  come  under  the  consideration  of  th^ 
pubUc,  because  we  feel  quite  confident  that  a  beneficial  result 
will  be  the  consequence  of  a  fair  inquiry  into  their  merits.  King's 
Printers,  indeed,  hold  their  office  as  derived  from  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  but  that  they  are  public  functionaries,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. In  this  light  the  House  of  Commons  have  considered  them, 
in  instructing  and  empowering  their  Committee  to  inquire  *  how 

*  far  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Government  or  to  the 

*  Country.'  We  shall  therefore  calmly  and  patiently  look  into 
the  subject.  On  such  a  question,  declamatory  invective  could 
answer  no  good  purpose. 

Andrew  Spottiswoode^  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  House,  ex- 
amined. 

*  516.  Are  you  one  of  the  King's  Printers  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  ?-— I  am. 

'517'  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  different  duties 
you  claim  to  do  under  the  Patent  which  you  hold  ? — I  cannot  clearly 
do  that ;  I  cannot  define  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  the  whole  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  fer  as  conveyed  by  the  Patent,  we 
claim  :  I  beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  the  Patent.' 

An  examination  of  the  Patent  will  shew  the  very  extensive 
and  extraordinary  privileges  granted  by  this  instrument  to  the 
favoured  parties.  It  confers  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  whole 
period  of  its  continuance,  of  printing  ^  all  and  singular  statutes, 
^  books,  small  books.  Acts  of  Parliament,  proclamations  and  in- 
^junctions,  Bibles  and  Testaments  whatsoever,  in  the  English 

*  tongue,  or  in  any  other  tongue  whatsoever,  of  any  translation 
^  with  notes  or  without  notes ;  and  also,  of  all  Books  of  Common 
^  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacrament,  and  other  Rites 
^  and  Ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland* 

*  in  any  volumes  whatsoever  heretofore  printed  by  the  royal  typo- 

*  graphers  for  the  time  being,  or  hereafter  to  be  printed  by  the 

*  command,  privilege,  or  authority  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors  ; 

*  and  also,  of  all  other  books  whatsoever  which  we  have  com- 
^  mandcd,  or  shall  command,  to  be  used  for  the  service  of  God  in 
^  the  churches  of  that  part  of  our  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
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*  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England ;  and  of  all  other  books, 

*  volumes,  and  things  whatsoever,  by  whatsoever  name,'  term, 

*  title,  or  meaning,  or  by  whatsoever  names,   terms,  titles,  or 

*  meanings  they  are  named,  called,  or  distinguished,  or  any  of  them 

*  is  named,  called,  or  distinguished,  or  hereafter  shall  be  named, 

*  called,  or  distinguished,  heretofore  printed  by  the  royal  typo- 

*  graphers  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the  Parliament  of  the' United 

*  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  English  tongue, 

*  or  in  any  other  mixed  tongue,  already  printed,  published,  workSl 

*  off,  or  hereafter  to  be  published,  worked  off,  or  put  to  the  presd, 

*  by  the  command,  privilege,  or  authority,  of  us,   our  heirs   dr 

*  successors.' 

We  have  extracted  so  much  of  the  Patent,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  so  many  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  tfee 
terms  of  it,  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  p6»Wei*8 
possessed  by  the  parties  holding  the  office  of  King's  prifttfer  in 
this  country.  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode  should  declare  that  he  could  not  clearly  define  the  difffetfe'tft 
duties  arising  from  the  privilege.  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  Ihfe 
import  of  such  expressions  as  those  which  we  have  copied  frbii 
the  Patent.     *  The  whole  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,' -jb 

*  far  as  conveyed  by  the  Patent,'  would  authorisse  the  posse^oti^'^ 
it  to  adopt  measures  in  favour  of  their  own  interests  which  they 
probably  have  never  contemplated.  Not  only  are  all  other  'pw- 
fibns  prohibited  from  printing  any  of  the  works  intended,  biit  the 
'^atit  positively  declares,  that  *  no  others  shall  import  or  cause  to 

*  be  imported,  that  no  one  shall  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  any  of 
**tlie  foresaid  works,  and  that  no  others  shall  on  any  account  re- 

*  print  any  of  these  works.'  It  may  surprise  some  of  otir  readei^ 
to  learn,  that  an  instrument  of  this  character  should  be  in  exiist- 

^Ce  and  use  at  the  present  time ;  and  they  may  be  disposed  tfo 
tdgard  it  as  a  relic,  dated  in  less  enlightened  timed  than  tbe^e, 
when  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarch  was  the  origin  of  the 
'  advantages  which  belonged  to  exclusive  monopolists.  A  suppd- 
sition  or  this  kind,  however,  would  be  altogether  erroneous.  The 
Patent  of  King's  printer  in  England  is  dated  the  21st  of  Janua^, 
1830,  in  the  tenth  year  of  George  IV.,  and  was  then  granted' for 
thirty  years.  The  office  is  therefore  secured  to  the  present  pa- 
tentees till  1860.  Powers  of  a  similar  kind  were  conferred  oh 
the  King's  printer  for  Scotland  by  the  grant  of  1785,  for  forty- 
one  years,  commencing  at  the  expiration  of  the  former  in  1798  ; 
and  oh  the  King's  printer  for  Ireland  in  1811,  to  continue  during 
the  next  forty  years  ensuing. 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  terms  of  the  Patent  already  cited,  tfa^t 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  so  much  as  pos- 
se!^ the  right  of  printing  the  statutes  which  they  enact,  *  Acts  of 
Pariiamcht'  being  expressly  tiftmed  in  the  exclusive  grant,  as  to 
be  printed  only  by  the  royal  typographer.     Such  a  circumstance 
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as  this  does  seem  a  strange  anomaly.  *  The  omnipotence  of  Pat* 
^  liament  "*  is  a  phrase  which  we  sometimes  see :  that  the  tight 
of  publishing  its  own  acts  should  not  be  among  the  demonstra- 
tions of  its  power,  but  be  exercised  by  persons  not  deriving  the 
authority  by  which  they  claim  to  print  them  from  Parliament 
itself)  is  a  curious  position,  to  be  a  true  one.  Neither  the  House 
of  Lords,  nor  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears,  can  employ 
any  other  press  than  that  of  the  Patentees,  no  part  of  whose  au* 
thority  is  derived  from  the  Legislature ;  they  owe  it  entirely  to 
the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative.  And  in  like  manner,  they  claim 
the  sole  power  to  print  and  sell  Bibles  and  Testaments,  deriving 
the  exclusive  right  from  the  Patent.  In  this  country,  the  two 
Universities  claim  a  perpetual  right  of  printing  Bibles  and  Teata- 
ments.  On  what  ground  this  claim  rests,  we  are  not  told ;  but 
^nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  together  with  the  King^s 
printers,  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  is  engrossed  by  them. 

At  what  time  the  Universities  first  exercised  this  privilege,  it 
"would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  University  of  Ox^ 
ford  appears  not  to  have  printed  any  Bibles  before  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second.  From  the  Cambridge  press.  Bibles  were 
previously  issued ;  but  whether  Field,  who  calls  himself  in  the 
title-page  of  some  of  his  editions,  *  Printer  to  the  Parliament  \ 
supported  the  privilege  of  the  University  independently  of  that 
45anction,  we  have  not  the  present  means  of  ascertaining.  There 
are  Bibles,  however,  of  a  considerably  earlier  date,  we  believe,  im- 
isued  from  the  Cambridge  press.  The  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
two  Universities  in  perpetuity,  not  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  King^s  printer ;  but,  though 
there  is  this  difference,  we  should  attribute  the  possession  of  the 
privilege  in  both  cases  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  can  any  such  authority  or  power  belong  of  right  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Great  Britain,  as  that  which  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
the  Bible,  professedly  derived  from  him,  imports  ?  No  substan- 
tial reason  has  ever  been  assigned  for  such  an  assumption,  not 
can  any  be  adduced  which  will  bear  examination.  It  is  altoge- 
ther frivolous  to  allege  the  pretences  which,  in  the  absence  of 
every  intelligible  principle,  have  been  brought  forward  to  sustain 
a  most  irrational  and  mischievous  position,  that  to  the  Executive 
it  belongs  to  direct  and  control  the  use  of  the  Bible.  *  I  cannot 
^  conceive  that  the  King  has  any  prerogative  to  grant  a  monopoly 
*  as  to  Bibles  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  revealed  religion.' 
Every  one  who  looks  to  the  case  without  prejudice,  and  without 
the  bias  which  interest  gives  to  the  judgements  of  the  mind,  must 
have  the  same  view  of  it  as  that  which  was  taken  by  the  high  au- 
thority whose  dictum  we  have  thus  quoted.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
m^t^  there  is  no  acknowledgement  of  a  visible  head  of  the 
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Church ;  it  cannot  then  be  as  head  of  the  Church  that  the  King 
in  Scotland  confers  the  privilege  of  printing  Bibles.  If,  in  Scot- 
land, the  King  does  not  grant  as  head  of  the  Church,  he  does  not 
in  England,  as  head  of  the  Church,  invest  the  patentees  with  ifae 
privilege ;  the  prerogative  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  But,  voh 
deed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  matter  minutely*  Thi^ 
case,  we  think,  is  plain.  The  exclusive  privilege  is  nothing  else, 
in  every  case,  than  a  surviving  remainder  of  the  arbitrary  power 
once  claimed  and  most  extravagantly  exercised  by  the  British  8»- 
vereigns,  of  conferring  monopolies  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure,  and  of  controlling  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Time  was,  when  the  use  of  tte 
Bible  was  penally  prohibited,  and  both  printers  and  readers  of  k 
were  denounced  as  evil^ioers.  It  was  then  considered  as  a  dan- 
gerous book,  not  proper  for  every  one''s  use;  and  who  shtald 
read  it,  and  who  print  it,  were  matters  which  the  royal  will  >as- 
gamed  to  itself  to  declare.  Other  times  have  succeeded.  :  No 
prohibition  of  the  Bible  now  restrains  its  use.  Why  is  notuhe 
tthange  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  prbit- 
ing  of  the  Bible  left  as  open  and  free  as  the  reading  of  itf 
There  is  no  allegation  now,  that  the  Bible  is  a  dangerona  booL^; 
and  provided  only  that  the  book  is  purchased  of  certain  persoiis, 
^1  niay  circulate  it,  and  men  may,  if  they  please,  fill  the  world 
witrh  Bibles^  But  why  should  Bibles  be  bought  of  those  persons 
only  ?     The  patent  is  shewn,  and  no  person  must  invade  it. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  monopoly  of  Bible- 
printing  is  not  rested  altogether  on  the  arbitrary  ground  of  unde- 
fined prerogative.  To  reasonable  considerations  we  cannot  refuse 
our  attention ;  and  we  shall  therefore  examine  the  only  allegations 
in  favour  of  the  monopoly  which  are  at  all  of  this  character. 
The  Bible  monopoly,  it  is  said,  is  necessary  to  protect  the  text 
from  alteration,  and  to  preserve  its  purity  ;  ^  and  if  it  cannot  be 

*  proved  that  this  has  been  upon  the  whole  the  result,  there  can 

*  be  no  pretence  for  preserving  the  monopolies.'  It  is  altogether 
a  fallacy  to  conceive  of  the  monopolies  as  public  trusts  for  the 
protection  of  the  text.  The  patents  are  quite  silent  in  respect  to 
such  object,  and  the  original  granters  had  no  such  end  in  con- 
templation. But,  as  this  is  ground  taken  in  favour  of  the  mono- 
polies, we  must  examine  it ;  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  is  necessary  to  ensure  correctness,  that  accuracy 
is  not  by  other  means  to  be  obtained,  something  will  have  been 
done  towards  vindicating  the  propriety  of  the  grant  to  the  pa- 
tentees. Whether  such  be  the  alternative,  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  evidence,  and  from  facts  which  are  open  to  every  one''s 
consideration. 

There  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the   correct  printing  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  securing  of  the  purity  of  the  text,  could  not  be 
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ki  the  contemplation  of  the  grant<M*s  of  the  patent,  >  In  Scotland, 
the  patentees  of  King's  printer  afferii^t  priBters.  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  who  succeeded  to  the -pat^Ott  in .  ISOO^  is  not  a 
printer.  His  father  who  preceded  him,  wasr.not  a  printer^  nor 
was  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was  succeeded  by  bi^  niece  io  1826.  Mr. 
Eyre,  one  of  the  patentees  in  England,  was  not  brought  up  to 
the  Ixisiness  of  a  printer,  nor  was  the  late  Mr^  Reeyes^  another  of 
the  patentees.  Now  if  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles 
were  a  trust  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  text,  the  absur* 
dity  of  confen'ing  it  upon  persons  who  know  nothing .  of  the 
details  of  printing,  must  at  once  be  seen.  Other  reasons  than  the 
competency  of  the  persons  to  furnish  correct  copies  of  ^the  Scri|K 
tures,  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  patentees.  p 

Mr.  William  Waddel,  manager  for  the  King^s  Printeu's  Pa- 
tentees in  Scotland,  in  answer  to  Question  452,  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  ever  print  an  edition  without  an.error  in  it  P-^saysi 
*  i^Oy  I  think  errors  will  occur  to  the  quickest  eye.'  And  id^repiy 
to  457,  How  much  more  frequent  are  the  revises  of  thtl.Bibie 
4imn  revises  of  the  ordinary  printing  in  your  establishment;^  he 
states,  that  such  revises  are  three  times  more  at  least.  AfterwsHrds 
(jQ.  459)9  he  remarks,  that  the  present  system  secores:  the  pu^ty 
of  the  text,  which  would,  bethinks,  infallibly  b^  corr^iptedif  fthc 
pisinting  were  open  to  every  irresponsible  person*  ;  Ow^ivBeds, 
Esq.,  a  partner  in  IiOngman''s  house,  is  asked^  (Qi  ^Q3)j\Dofy<M 
suppose  that  the  text  is  kept  more  correct  by  the 'pa<(l6llt  ?— Tiind 
gives  his  answer:  ^  I  know  that  great  attention^ has  beei), paid  to 
the  text;  it  is  not  impossible  that  other  people  might  doTit^as 
well."  Q.  704.  *  You  were  understood  to  say  that,  if  t^at ^printiAij^ 
.was  open  to  competition,  that  accuracy  might  be  obtainedi?-Tri 
think  that  they  would  become  much  less  accurate  than  they  are 
at  present''  Mr.  Robert  Besley,  in  answer :. to  the  <^U0stititi, 
No.  1346,  As  a  person  bred  to  printing,  do  you  apprehend  %h&tt 
49oul<d  be  any  difficulty  in  preserving  the  text  accurate? ;  jreplu^ : 
■  Certainly  not ;  I  believe  there  are  few,  even  amozig  the  coiinliry 
printers,  that  would  not  be  capable  of  printing  good  comiDiosi 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  who  would  be  perfectly  competeijt 
to  protect  the  text  from  error.''  We  should  not  proiumnce  fit 
•^  utterly  impossible  ^  to  print  the  Bible  without  an  error,  because 
an  immaculate  Bible  might  po^^iM^  be  obtained,  and  the/question 
of  accuracy  does  not  require  us  to  look  to  opinions  involving 
extreme  cases.  The  point  on  which  we  have  to  form  our  judg- 
ment is,  the  measure  of  protection  i^ainst  errors,  which  any  ote 
system,  in  preference  to  other  arrangements,  may  include.  If  the 
value  of  the  King''s  Printer's  Patent,'  in  respect  to  the  pitblic,'  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  Bibles 
which  it  covers,  its  insufficiency  must  be  admitted  in  every  in- 
<atance  in  which  an  error  is  detected^ iind-i>^&ultleag.eopjf: catn^ive 
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believe,  be  produced.  Our  demand,  therefore,  must  not  be  so  high 
as  to  require  faultless  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  this  case 
or  in  any  other.  We  must  measure  our  expectations  and  our 
opinions  by  the  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  our  experience  and 
our  observation ;  and  though  these  will  not  justify  us  in  requiring 
proofs  of  entire  exemption  from  error  in  any  description  of  works 
issuing  from  the  press,  they  may  be  regarded  as  authorities  for  our 
claiming  an  almost  perfect  text  in  our  printed  Bibles.  But  what 
shall  be  regarded  as  errors  in  the  text  of  our  printed  English 
Bibles  ?  It  may  seem  to  be  an  inquiry  of  easy  and  ready  deter- 
mination which  is  here  proposed ;  but  the  minutes  of  evidence 
comprehended  in  the  '  Report,^  present  many  instances  of  verbal 
differences  exhibited  as  errata^  which  we  can  no  otherwise  consider 
than  as  proofs  of  a  very  defective  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
the  English  Bibles,  and  as  examples  of  the  application  of  a  very 
questionable  criticism  in  its  emendation.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
produce  passages  not  to  be  found  by  the  guidance  of  their  refer- 
ences ;  others  cite  as  errors  integral,  portions  of  the  genuine 
Scriptures ;  and  in  other  cases,  we  meet  with  quotations  which 
perplex  us  with  their  irrelevancy  and  their  ambiguity.  As  the 
question  of  correctness  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  inquiry,  we  shall  furnish  from  the  *  Report '  some 
of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded. 

Mr.  Robert  Child  is  asked,  Question  1221,  Have  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  any  Bibles  or  Testaments,  to  state  how 
far  they  are  accurately  printed? — and  in  his  answer,  he  refers  to  a 
brevier  Testament,  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan,  as  containing 
in  the  four  Gospels  only,  thirty-seven  errors. 

'  1224.  What  are  the  errors?— lu  Matthew,  eh.  12.  v. 39.  for  "to" 
read  '^  unto  ";  Mark  9.  v.  41 .  for  "  cold  water  "  read  "  cold  ";  Luke  4. 
V.  5.  for  ''  shewed  "  read  "  shewed  unto  ";  19  Luke,  v.  9.  for  "  foras- 
much *'  read  '^forsomuch  ";  John  10.  v.  28.  for  "  any  "  read  "a«y  man'^; 
same  chapter  v.  29.  for  ''none"  read  "no  man**;  John  14.  v.  20.  for 
"the"  read  "my";  John  14.  v.  20.  for  "the  Father"  read  "my 
Father";  &c.  &c* 

4  Mr.  Child  has  not  very  particularly  referred  us  to  the  book 
from  which  he  has  extracted  these  alleged  errors  ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  that  we  should  have  it  before  us  in  order  to  shew  the 
extreme  carelessness  with  which  he  must  have  examined  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  in  preparing  the  specimens  thus  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee.  In  the  preceding  list,  there  are  eight  ex- 
amples of  error  produced.  Let  us  consider  them.  Matt.  12.  39. 
for  '  to '  read  *  unto."*  But  '  to '  is  not  an  error :  it  appears  in 
the  earliest  copies  of  the  authorised  Translation,  and  in  many  of 
the  modem  editions,  '  said  to  them,^  In  a  brevier  Testai^^nt 
printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan,  1830,  now  before  us,  %h^  r^^^AQg 
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18  *  unto/  Mark  9.  41.  for  ' cold  water  i)read'^ coldvV  iBut  ^coW' 
is  not,  in  any  form,  read  in  this  passage ;.  neitheviin  theioriginidy 
nor  in  any  copy  of  an  English  Testament  thiit  we  have  ^seen :  all 
the  editions  read  ^a  cup  of  water  ^  and  the  Greeik  is, -xatii^iov 
v^aroi.  In  John  10.  28^  'any^  ia  a  correet:readingvff^  ^o'  i> 
^  none  \  v.  29*  These  words  are  indeed  instances  of  deviation 
from  the  reading  of  many  editions;  but  they  are  found  in.  many 
copies,  and  they  iuUy  express  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  r^g  and 
Qyh^^i,  Mr.  Child's  last  two  instances^  John  14.  20.  can  refer 
only  to  one  and  the  same  variation.  In  these  eight  exampleec, 
then,  of  alleged  error,  there  are  at  most  but  three  that  can  be  suflU 
tained,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  thirty^seven  be  at  all  like  themv^a 
very  large  deduction  must  be  made  £rom  bis  list. 

Mr.  Parker,  Question  1893,  refers  to  a  Bible  with  Henry's 
Commentary,  published  by  Messrs^  Child,  as  containing  -maity 
errors ;  and  in  his  subsequent  examination,  in  answer  to  Question 
2306,  Will  you  refer  the  Committee  to  a  few  of  these  errort  ?'=^ 
produces  the  following  exailiples,  which  are  certainly  of  a  mcve 
serious  character  than  those  attributed  by  Mr.  R.  Child' to  thft 
London  brevier  Testament.  v..- 

*  The  first  of  all  is  "thou  f»i7/ prepare,"  instead  of  "thou  tvilivr^ 
pare/' in  the  10th  Psalm  and  the  17th  verse.  Agaki,  in  the  ^7th 
Psalm  and  the  9th  verse,  the  Committee  will  find  it  is  '^fiir  ft'^tii'^ei" 
whereas  in  Henry's  Bible  it  is  "  iar  from  thee.*'  In  Psalk  ^l27!»'  and 
the  4th  verse,  "as  arrmvs"  it  is  printed  "  as  marrowy."  Tkenkereiiv 
in  the  90th  Psalm  and  the  16th  verse,  "  Glory  unto  MetV  cbildron^'^ 
and  it  is  here,  "  Glory  unto  thy  children." '  .  a     hr 

Mr.  Parker,  Question  1894,  adduces  as  an  error  of  iraportirice, 

*  And '  for  '  Or  Mn  Psalm  24.  3,     *  And  who  shall  stand  in  his 

*  holy  place  ?"*  instead  of  *  Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place.  ?^ 
^  And,^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  proper  reading.  It  appears 
in  all  the  early  impressions,  and  is  King  James'^s  Translators^ 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  vau,  Mr.  Parker  refers  to  Blaypey^s 
edition  as  the  standard  one,  and  the  text  is  read  with  ^Or^'  in 
Blayney'^s  revision ;  but  that  can  be  no  reason  for  representing 

*  And,'  the  original  and  genuine  reading,  as  '  an  error  of  some, 

*  importance."*  In  his  answer  to  Question  1989,  Mr.  John  Child 
produces  *  sycomore  with  an  o,  aycomore^  and  not  sycamore^  iss 
an  error.  '  Sycomore,'  however,  is  the  form  in  which  the  eaily 
copies  read  the  word.  He  very  properly  remarks,  that  many  of 
the  examples  produced  as  errors,  are  only  variations  between  thie 
different  editions,  and  that  *  the  mentioning  of  errors  is  only  of 
^  use  to  show  that  the  Patentees  are  not  immaculate.'*  But  the 
question.  Which  are  the  proper  readings  ?  is  not  affected  by  these 
remarks ;  and  the  variations  are  by  the  witnesses  adduced  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  in  particular  editions  the  inferiority  of  their 
text,  compared  with  that  of  others. 
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We  must  express  our  surprise,  that  the  passages  produced  be- 
fore the  Committee  as  containing  erroneous  readings,  are  so  fev, 
and  that  the  supposed  or  real  errors  are  so  unimportant.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  could  receive,  from  the  instances  al- 
leged to  prove  the  defective  state  of  the  English  Bible,  only  pre- 
sumptions, or  confirmations  of  opinion,  in  favour  of  its  correctness ; 
and  must  have  concluded,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  that  no 
material  alteration  had  been  introduced  into  its  text.  Indeed, 
the  ^  Report  "*  must  be  considered  as  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
Such  instances  of  error  as  it  exhibits,  are,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, of  scarcely  any  moment ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  the 
witnesses  who  alleged  the  incorrectness  of  the  English  Bibles, 
would  produce  the  most  important  of  the  variations  detected  by 
them.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  in  the  testimonies  comprised 
in  the  ^  Report,**  such  inconsistencies  as  are  more  than  sufficijept 
to  induce  us  to  form  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions 
of  competency,  which  the  giving  of  evidence  on  6uch  questiqn^  as 
those  to  which  they  relate,  would  assume.  One  witness  describes 
the  inaccuracy  of  Blayney's  Bible  as  being  very  consideraUe,  Q. 
2101 ;  another  speaks  of  it  as  containing  some  trifling  errors,  1 439* 

'  Eliakim  Litlell,  called  in,  and  examined. 

'  1026.  Are  Vou  a  bookseller  in  the  United  States  ? — I  am. 

'  1027.  In  what  Province  ? — In  Pennsylvania. 

/  1038.  Is  the  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  exclusively  cot^fine<^ 
to  any  persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ? — No. 

'  10iB2.  Do  you  speak  confidently  when  you  say  that  no  persons  have 
any  monopoly  in  any  state  ? — I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  * 

'  1033.  Are  the  American  editions  generally  correctly  printed? — 1 
never  heard  any  doubt  expressed  of  the  correctness  of  any  of  them. 

'1034.  Have  you  yourself  ever  found  errors  in  any  of  them  .^—I 
have  not ;  but  I  have  never  read  them  for  the  purpose. 

*  1085.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  was  any  one  State  in  the 
Udited  Stiates  in  which  the  text  was  more  correct  than  in  another?-^ 
Never^  •  '    ■  \ 

*  1036.  Are  Bibles  and  Testaments  actually  printed  by  a  variety  of 
persons  ? — As  many  persons  as  choose  may  print  them  ;  we  are  con- 
tinually printing  them  ;  frequently  new  editions  are  issued. 

^  1037-  What  is  the  relative  price  of  Bibles^  compared  with  other 
books  in  the  United  States;  are  they  dearer^  or  cheaper? — ^Very  muck 
cheaper  than  other  books. 

'  1038.  Taking  the  same  quantity  of  matter  and  equal  paper, 
vou  say  they  are  cheaper  ?— They  are  very  much  cheaper  than  other 
books. 

*  1039.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — There  is  a  certain  sale  for 
all  that  are  printed ;  there  is  no  stock  on  hand^  and  very  large  edi- 
tions can  be  printed ;  and  of  course  the  expense  of  setting  up  type 
comes  to  very  little  on  each  copy. 

'  1049.  As  every  man  may  print  Bibles^  has  it  ever  come  to  your 
knowledge^  that  in  the  United  States  any  editions  have  been  wilfuUy 
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corrapted? — There  never  has  been  any  suspicion  of  that,  as  I  have 
heard. 

'  1050.  Then  how  is  the  uniformity  and  accuracy  of  the  text 
guaranteed  to  the  public? — As  to  wilful  corruption,  there  could  be  no 
motive,  I  should  think,  for  the  publisher  would  not  willingly  destroy 
his  property ;  and  even  an  unintentional  error  would  lower  the  value 
of  his  plates ;  of  course  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  them  corrected  as 
soon. as  it  was  discovered.     Usually,  great  care  is  taken.' 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  must  express  ourselves  alto- 
gether satisfied  that  a  monopoly  is  not  necessary  as  a  safeguard 
to  protect  the  press  from  error,  and  that  equal  correctness  in 
ipirinting  may  be  secured  without  any  exclusive  right.  If  the 
monopoly  could  render  the  workmen  of  the  privileged  press  in- 
fallible, then  its  value  might  be  conceded.  But  since  it  leaves 
ihem  without  any  advantages  over  their  brethren  in  other  offices, 
it  is  ineffective,  and  indefensible.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended, 
that  the  printers  in  the  service  of  the  Patentees  are  more  favour- 
ed with  means  of  becoming  skilful  in  their  business  than  others. 
In  other  books,  the  printing  is  laudably  correct ;  and  the  same 
motives  which  influence  those  from  whose  presses  they  proceed, 
would  govern  them  in  the  issue  of  Bibles. 

Some  of  the  persons  examined  by  the  Committee  propose,  as  a 
measure  necessary  or  desirable  for  ensuring  correctness  in  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  existing  re- 
strictions, the  appointment  of  a  public  officer,  or  of  a.number  of 
persons,  who  should  revise  the  sheets  issued  from  every  press, 
and  without  whose  imprimatur  no  Bibles  shpuld  be  alloMfed  to 
be  published;  a  penalty,  in  all  cases  of  publication  not  sanotipned 
by  their  authority,  to  be  levied  on  the  offenders.  We;are  entirely 
opposed  to  every  suggestion  of  this  kind.  Such  an  office  would  be 
found  utterly  inefficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  Bible.  Who  should  appoint  the  persons?  Dr. 
Lee's  evidence  is,  on  this  point,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  LittelPs, 
a)id  is  to  us  quite  satisfactory. 

'  2263.  Having  the  knowledge  that  in  America  the  trade  in  Bibles 
is  entirely  free,  and  having  heard  no  complaints  from  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  want  of  correctness,  would  not  the  general 
competition  in  trade,  and  the  reputation  of  accuracy,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  to  preserve  purity  in  the  text  ? — I 
really  do  not  personally  feel  the  difticultv  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
occasion  to  know  other  persons  feel  it.  f  think  we  might  just  be  as 
secure  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  text,  if  the 
printing  of  a  Translation  were  open  to  all,  as  we  all  know  that  the 
printing  of  the  far  more  precious  Originals  is  open  to  all.  The  Book 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  alone  acknowledges  as  the  standard  is, 
the  inspired  Original,  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament;  we  find  that  these  books  are  printed  by  all  and 


ftobdry  priiiten>(  who  dxXMUi  to  vedtarfe  vfwn  it»,atidtilra'hiv^  tmkfbmtA 
that  ^ny  intentioniil  errors  are  committed;  and  w#:  havtf  Bi^>ii||tfHb 
that  oomp](ftifiVi  tq  any  |§reat  extent  hav«  ^V|er  befya  J«if4^aa0($]i|j^fj^ 
G(^rectne$r'o£,-a  vi^^iety  <^  editions  which  have  be^Or- printea,.  both  i|^. 
Scotland  and  elsewhere^  of  the  Originals.  On  that  grouud>^  I  certiu;^ 
cannot  personally  apprehend  that  there  is  any  very  great  rifck ;  but  1 
know  that  there  are  many  persons  with  whom  I  converse^  whc'do^i^l, 
a  ditiiciilty  upon  that  subject/  *-';'*' 

We  are  altogether  incredulous  about  wilful  corruptions  of  tbe= 
Bible.     There  is  no  proof  of  its  direct  falsification  by  any-pitrty* 
It  is  a  very  ancient  allegation,  and  has  often  been  revived  by 
opponents  against  their  adversaries,  that  alterations  have  ^bcftft"^* 
purposely   introduced  into  the  sacred  text.     Of  such   charges, 
there  is  no  solid  evidence ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  fot'pto^^ 
viding  against  imaginary  dangers  like  this.     We  do  not  ^sn*^t5' 
seel  the  appointment  of  any  official  persons,  civil  or  ecctesi«ti6&I, 
as  inspectors  of  Bibles.  ■  ^  v  sltj 

'We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise  at  the  part  which  theOeni^^ 
mittee  of  Dissenting  Ministers  have  taken  in  reference  to  the' 
English  Bible.  They  speak  of  the  version  of  King  James^ 
Translators  as  ^  our  only  legal  standard  text;^  and  in  thefolkywii^> 
passage  of  their  letter  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,! 
they  avow  sentiments  which  we  must  take  leave  to  bonsidcv^M^ 
Visry  strange  ones,  for  such  persons  as  those  whose  signatumk'^ 
appear  to  it,  to  maintain  and  publish.  »i 

^'"'^  As  the  plea  of  improvement  has  been  extensively  acted  upon^  we 
feiel  'bound  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  extreme  danger  of  its  ilnr- " 
atflfherised  application  in  this  peculiar  case.     It  is  well  known  tohat^^ 
bben^  on  other  occasions,  the  plea  of  the  most  heretical,  as  it  is  not  Uh^^ 
^e^qoently  that  of  the  most  incompetent  critics  on  the  Bible.     We- 
r^eagnize  as  Protestants  but  otw  English  authorized  version,  and  we 
respectfully  contend  for  the  restoration  and  protection  of  this,  untiU 
with  equal  publicity,  equal  authority,  and  superior  learning,  anotluar.^ 
can  be  made.'  .^> 

It  is,  we  think,  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  men  whose  ^ 
avowed  principles  are  in  the  most  direct  and  positive  oppdsitiofli^ 
to  every  kind  of  secular  interference  with  religion,  and' whtO^* 
contend  for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  using  and  interprethig^ 
the  sacred  writings,  should  refer  to  the  version  of  King  Jameses' 
Transilators  as  the  ^  only  legal  standard  text,^  and  maintain  thf^'^ 
aatfaority  from  which  it  emanated  as  a  rightful  and  competent  one.  - 
That  they  do  so,  is  evident.  The  *  equal  authority*  to  which- 
th^  Ascribe  the  preparation  of  an  anticipated  new  translation  >el 
tbtfj^  Bible,  is  that  of  the  head  of  the  Statey  by  whose  commatldrr 
tbe '^'VenSofrj  for  the  restoration  and  protection  of  which  they' 
c«iMiidri¥t#  executed.  But  are  we  to  ferm  tmeh  kn  eft«ifl>l&te^^ 
tM^fifk^pt^  asiieftl^  )yf  thiBfse  M1n$Bteyil',''ffil  t«^t<e<3^t)fihi»»n|f)tb»^ 
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AjmctioiM  wlncfa  belong  to  tke  h^ad  of  the  State,  the  office  of  de- 
teminitig  And  prescribing)  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
sacrael  Sicriptoih^  AtW  bereadandeh^htted  ?  It  is  very  curious 
to  cotnpHre  *with  this  letter  of  the  Committee  of  Dfssenting 
Mim$tiey!s,'  the  ahsweifs  of  Dr.  Lee  to  the  fbllowing  questions. 

'  2.102.  Is  there  any  particular  edition  of  the  Bible  to  which  the 
Scottish  Patentees  adhere  as  a  standard  ?— I'bey  then^selves  can  tell 
what  they  consider  as  a  standard.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
edrtion  to  which  they  refer  as  a  standard*  ^ 

/  2103.  To  what  standard  do  the  Church  of  Scotland  refer  ?~The 
Church  of  Scothmd  recognizes  no  standard  text  except  the  inspired 
originals. 

'  2lf^  The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament 
in  ,Qr^^?-— Yes,  those  are  pronounced  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  to 
be.a^ithentic,  and  no  other  is  acknowledged.' 

Wfa«l  they  mean  by  the  plea  of  iinprovement  having  been  the 
plea  of  the  heretical,  we  are  unable  to  understand. :  Do  th^  refer  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Bible  by  the  Executive  Government  as 
th^  true  md' proper  safeguard  of  soui^  opinions  in  religion  ?  We 
ddi^not  mean  to  offend  them ;  nor  would  we  put  ourselves  forward 
cainrieioualy  to  find  fauk  with  thdr  expressions.^  But  it  is  im- 
posfitble  for  us  to  leave  unnoticed  tli6  sentiments  which  they  luive 
Tteood^  How  can  that  be  even  to  them  ^  a  legal  atandard 
^  tatt}!"  from  which  they  claim  and  exercise,  as  we  know  diey  do^ 
the  liberty  of  departing  ? 

!In  estimating  the  price  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  as  compared 
with  other  books,  there  are  several  circumstances  to  be  takcri  into 
tb^  account.  Nothing  is  paid  by  the  Patentees  for  copyri|^ 
nothing  for  advertisements;  they  receive  on. all  the  paper  u«ad: 
bf'lhem^  three  pence  per  pound  weight  drawback  ;  and  they  haive'. 
a'teiuly  demand  for  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  pruiCed  by  thevy 
to^antextent  which  does  not  exist  in  respeet  to  any  othev  dletfcf^  - 
IWMi^iBf' books.  These  are  very  great  advantages ;  and  every  H(^ 
who  considers  them,  and  compares  the  circumstances  aW  b^tWeeil' 
the  patentees  and  the  printers  of  other  works,  itiust  be  prepared 
t^j&spee^  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  chargadrfor  BiUes 
aQd/Testam&ats ;  a  price  so  much  lower  aa  the  dost  of  production 
is  in  the  one  case  so  much  less  than  in  the  other,  and  as  -the  sale 
ia  80  ncLch  more  ready  aiid  extensive.  In  liking  to  rthe  mono* 
poly,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstances  whidi 
may  tend  to  regulate  it,  and  so  to  s(k0^b#f  its  powers  as  to  prevast 
Slid)  effects  as  might  follow  from  fits  unrestrained  operations* 
There  are)  in  En^nd,  three  partly  iu  equid  possession  of  the 
prii^ilege ;  the  King^s  printer,  aii4  the  Universitiea  of  Oxfi^  and 
Qaalbridg^i  It  does  niot  appeiir  uiat  they  Are  ip  ^  combination  to 
^eustain  the  advantages  Arispng  &(mv  tl|e  privilege ; "  unce  the  latter 
aK«f  described  by  ihe  Kiog'a^.pi|«iler  aa  his  rivalsL    la  some  de* 
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gvee^'4beii,  It  troald  seem  that  there  is.  competition,  ap4..tl?i<? 
rivalry  may  have  some  effect  in  preventing  a  higher  price  being 
demanded  for  Bibles.  In  Scotland,  the  privilege  is  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  the  Kings's  printer. 

.  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  one  of  the  King^^  printers  in  £p^ 
land,  states,  answer  to  question  540.  ^  Upon  the  sale  of  Bibles^ 
^  there  is  no  such  profit  as  a  bookseller  has  on  general  books ;  the 
'^- price  of  Bibles  is  less  than  half  the  price  of  other  books  of  tl^^ 
^  same  extent ;  in  the  Bible,  the  exclusive  privilege  enables  us  •  ti> 
^  sell  more  and  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  bookseller  could  sell  an-- 
*  other  book  of  the  same  size.^  ^g*in,  in  reply  to  question  600; 
he  explains  that  the  comparative  cheapness  arises  out  of  the  ezK 
;cluisive  right.  *  The  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  impos- 
^  sible  for  us  to  ask  an  unreasonable  price ;  the  competition  of  the 
'  two  Universities  is  so  strong,  and  they  have  such  advantu^ 
^  over  us,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  get  into  the 
'  market  at  all,  some  few  years  ago.^  Owen  Rees,  Esq.  a  partnor 
in  Longman^s  house,  who  are  agents  to  the  King'^s  Printers  upon 
the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  gives^  his  opinion  Q*  690,  that 
if  the  monopoly  of  the  Kings's  Printer  was  taken  away,  those 
books  could  not  be  sold  for  less,  and  that  no  books  are  at  this 
time  sold  cheaper.  On  the  other  hand ;  Bibles  and  Testaments 
are  represented  by  other  witnesses  as  most  extravagantly  charged 
to  the  public  by  the  privileged  printers.  Mr.  John  Child,  Qu09t. 
1012,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bibles  and  Testaments  might  be  sold  at 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  they  now  are.  Mn 
Lawford  is  quite  satisfied,  Q.  1255,  that  if  a  competition  were 
permitted  there  would  be  thirty  per  cent,  at  least  in  favour  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Besley,  1343,  has  no  doubt  that  in  the  result  ;of 
throwing  the  trade  open,  the  price  of  Bibles  aud  Testaments 
would  be  diminished  very  considerably,  that  they  would  be  so, 
cheap  from  competition,  as  to  entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of 
giving  books  away.  Mr.  Offer,  14279  estimates  the  reduction 
which  would  follow  competition,  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cient.  Much  conflicting  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  '  Report  ;* 
and  it  rehires  very  patient  attention  to  follow  the  witnesses  in 
the  estimates  which  they  furnish  of  the  cost  of  printing  Bibles. 
Of  coui^se,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  interested  feeling,  die 
different  statements  i^ill  be  received  with  caution,  and  the  4^f- 
"ferences,  probably,  oii>a  fair  adjustment  of  them,  may  prove  to  be 
lesd  remarkable  than  at^jBrst  sight  they  appear.  The  Bibles 
i38ued  from  the  privileged  poesses  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
printed  from  moveable  types,  Messrs.  Child^s  estimates  are  given 
for  stereotype  editions.  No  man  in  his  senses,  Mr.  Child  remarks^ 
1993,  would  set  up  in  moveableitypes  to  keep  the  whole  standipg, 
any  such  book  as  the  small  pica-  Bible,  the  difiSere«ce  beings  as 
318/.  to  1,653/.  18tf.  6d.    It  would,  he  says,.  Q.  lOS^^bi^  jp^ 
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p6st^tovL8  to  print  edkioi^s  of  10,000  copies  of'  demy  duodec^iDQ 
Tbf^taments  from  moveable  types.    •  ;    .-ii 

'Evidence  of  Otven  Rees,  Esq,  '>■■■' 

.,  '711.  Look  at  that  Bible.  [^Showing  to  fVktiess  an  edition  of  i^ir 
Bible,  sold  by  the  Kings  Printer,  and  marked  No.  2;]— What  is  the 
difference  ? — It  is  small  pica. 

'  712-  Can  you  state  whether  that  is  sold  at  the  same  price  with 
Hobertson's  Works? — No;  Robertson's  is  20s.,  and  the  Bible, is 
10*.  6d. 

'713.  What  proportion  does  the  price  of  that  edition,  as  to  the 
^tiahtity  of  matter  and  of  paper^  bear  to  the  Bibles  or  Testaments^  ^or 
to  the  two  together  ? — Very  nearly  the  same.  i 

'714.  Is  not,  in  fact,  that  edition  of  Robertson's  Works,  takiiig 

quantity  of  type  and  quality  of  paper  into  account,  as  cheap  as  that 

9&ble>?--*Noj 'Robertson's  is  nearly  double  the  price  of  that;  Sible. 

Tfhe  paper  of  that  Bible  is  larger  and  more  expensive :  it  is  a  thfcker 

paper.' 


Another  version  of  this  portion  of  the  evidence  app^r^i^.  in  ^ 

*  daily  minutes  of  evidence,'  as  follows.  jj\ 

'711'  Look  at  that  Bible.  ]^Skomng  to  Witness  an  eiitiott'^  iike 
Bible,  sold  by  the  Kins's  Printer,  and  marked  No.  2.]^ — What-  is  <tlle 
diiference? — It  is  small  pica.  ..  ....  r^ 

'712.  Can  you  state  whether  that  is  sold  at  the  same  price  wji|h 
Hobertson's  Works ? — Yes,  20*.  '  '"■   ••■^'^ 

'713.  What  proportion  does  the  price  of  that  edition,  as  ta(^» 
quantity  of  matter  and  of  paper,  bear  to  the  Bibles  or  Testaments^  pr 
to  the  two  together  ? — Very  nearly  the  same.  ,  '  '  ^ 

'  714.  Is  not,  in  fact,  that  edition  of  Robertson's  Work^^  taking 
quantity  of  type  and  quality  of  paper  into  account,  as  chea^  'ik  ^tUat 
Bible? — ^Ybs  j  the  paper  of  the  Bible  is  larger  and' more  expi^^Vi; 
it  is  a  thicker  paper.'  .  •.  '  »i  n 

There  is  certainly  some  confiision  in  the  statements,  as  com- 
pared in  the  daily  Minutes  and  in  the  published  '  Report«\  Do 
they  not  refer  to  different  Bibles?  The  Bible ,  under  ex^pn^i- 
ation,  Mr.  Child  informs  us  (p.  23,  note,)  was  not  of  an  edition 
charged  10«.  6d.,  but  of  that  described  in. the  K^if^^'  !Ppiit€^'s 

*  List,' '  Octavo,  small  pica  type,  fine  wove  royal  paper,  best  iip)(, 

*  cold-pressed,  stereotyped,  1/.'  But  would  it  be  proper  to  com- 
pare the  edition  of  Robertson's  Works,  published  by  Mesirars. 
Child,  with  a  book  of  this  description  ?  ^he  cost  price  of  the 
BriHsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  smill  pica  8vo.  Bible»  bind- 

'  ing  included,  is  10^,  The  *  medklin  8yo,  small  pica '  Bi|^e,^)n 
the  Oicford  list,  is  Qa.  These  are. very  beautiful  books,  an^.^e 
'the  copies,  with  the  corresponding  editioa  of  Itjie  Kiog's-^iiin^r, 
'  IO9. 6^.,  with  which  the  Ro^ertson'js  Works  from  Messrs.  iJhil^'s 
'^pir^^feffi  should,  we  supposey  be  compAred,  for  the  piurpoae  «if  ,^i. 
^KtoatSng  their  relative'  cheapness^':    The  confusion « is,  we  1^||»k, 

X  2 


^^aredup,  «nd  th«  true  state  of  the  case  irepresented,  ib  the 
Allowing  answers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Parker.  -  ^^ 

^  1870.  ^e  you  aware  of  the  books  printed  by  Cadell  and  Child^ 
Robertson's  Works  and  Gibbon  ?--*I  should  be  glad  to  compare  -our 
Bible  with  any  of  Child's  books  ;  I  should  be  proud  to  be  able  to 
do  it. 
'    '  1871*  Have  yon  seen  the  small  pica  editions  of  Robertson's  ai^ 

^Gibbon's  Works  ? — I  have  not  seen  either.  A  coraparis<m  has  beein 
made  between  these  books  and  the  small  pica  Bible.  [^Shewing  a  small 

^.pica  Bible.2  That  is  a  large  paper  of  the  small  fHca  Bible ;  and  the 
sale  of  it  bo  small,  that  I  can  prove  that  of  that  book  in  seven  yean 
not  200  copies  have  been  sold ;  it  is  merely  a  choice  book.  The -boqk 
ia  the  hand  of  the  chairman,  the  small  paper^  sells  for  9^.,  whereas 
that  sells  at  20^. ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  one  is  printed  upQ9./k 
larger  paper,,  and  the  price  is  put  upon  that,  because  it  is  a  choi^ 
book  ;  but  it  has  little  or  no  sale ;  one  is  a  small  pica  Bible^  the  o$her 
is  the  same  book  on  royal  paper.  I  printed  some  years  ago  a  book  ^r 
Hr.  Gaisford,  who  may  be  known  to  some  of  the  members  of  tne 

•Committee,  the  price  of  which  was  two  guineas ;  we  printed  a  few 
large  paper  copies,  and  sold  them  at  twenty  pounds  each.  ■•■ 

'*  lo7^.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  the  comparison  made  between 

'4he  large  paper  small  pica  Bible,  and  the  edition  of  Robertson  and 
Gibbon,  is  not  a  fair  comparison  ? — Certainly  not. 

'  1873.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Bibles  are  cheaper  than  any  otWr 
becks  now  printing? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  il;   I  havf  no 

i-question  about  it ;  I  can  shew  that  either  of  these  works,  of  Robert- 

isop  and  Gibbon,  will  be  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  regular  Oxford 

'^'.The  small  pica  Bible  at  lOs,  6d.  is  the  book  to  be  compared; 
an^  this  is  nnquestionably  a  cheaper  book  than  the  Robertsbd. 
It  is  sold  at  lid.  and  a  fraction,  -f^^  per  sheet,  the  Robertson  at 

^'^  ■  '     '  '  Mt.  Robert  Besley,  examined. 

'  1313.  At  what  is  that  sold  by  the  King's  Printers'  agents  .^^— -The 
agent's  price  for  that  is  1/. ;  it  is  an  octavo  royal  Bible,  small  piea 

'1314.  At^what  per  copy  could  any  printer  supply  that  ? — Withiii 
.a  fmction  of  6«.  Sd.  t 

>.  '1315.  Do  you  consider  that  there  could  be  any  hesitation  <u)  the 
,^part  of  any  person. publishing  a  Bible,  to  print  as  many  as  5,000.  $r 
^0,000  ?— Certainly  not. 

...  ^1316.  In  that  calculation,  have  you  made  any  allpwance  for  the 
4ba whack  on  paper  used  for  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  is  made  to 
tte  King's  fruiters? — ^None  whatever;  I  have  taken  the  pap^r 
acpording  to  the  paper-maker's  price, 

*  1317.  If  you  were  allowed  a  drawback  equal  to  what  the  King's 
"Printer's  and  the  Universities  aite  allowed^  how  much  lower  fn 
'^ce  would  each  copy  be?— It  depends  upon  the  weight  of  ptftr 
we^.'^-^n  the  octavo  Bibl^  the  drawbadc  would  amonnt  toabeut'i^ 
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^  /  1318.  Th«l  if  the  drawWk  were  allowed  t^ijroii,.^  .Hj/i*)'Afejfee 
King's  Printers  and  to  the  UniversitieSy  you  co^ld  supply 'th^  >^t  r^. 
less  than  the  estimate  you  have  given  in  ? — Certainly. 

*  1319.  In  this  estimate  you  include  nothing  as  bool^^l^'s^rofit^ 
but  merely  as  printer's  profit  ? — Merely  the  printer*.*     '     * '  '  " '    '^ 

The  octavo  royal  Bible,  small  pica  type,  charged  at  1/.,  i^  t|l^e 
book  of  whicb,  Mr.  Besley  says,  th^re  CQuld  be  up;  li^itjAtioa 
<m  th«  part  of  any  person  to  print  as  many  as  5,000  ox  10,QQ0i9i 
one  edition.  We  should  judge  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opizuon, 
and  are  confirmed  by  Mr.  Parker''8  evidence,  wbo  stated  that,  cf 
this  Bible,  not  so  many  as  200  copies  have  been  sold  in  sev^m 
years.  In  other  particulars,  Mr.  Besley^s  evidence  is  question- 
able. He  states,  that  a  printer  could  supply  this  Bible  at  tte 
price  of  6^.  3e2.,  and,  with  the  deduction  of  the  drawback,  jt 
45.  3d.  His  calculations  are  made  for  moveable  types.  No^, 
Mr.  John  Child,  Quest.  1968,  gives  in  an  estimate  for  tlie  yeiy 
'Bible,  in  stereotype,  deducting  the  drawback  on  the  paper,  a^ 
jbcluding  nothing  but  the  cost  of  production,  which  is  5^.  ue^, 
and  which,  be  says,  ought  to  be  sold  for  lOs.  or  Yis.  Betw^j^ 
these  two  estimates,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  difference,  Mr* 
Child'*8  being  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  Mr.  Besky'^s.  It.Jis 
the  same  book,  though  Mr.  Besley  gives  the  agent''s  price,  ,!£, 
Mr.  Child  the  wholesale  price,  16«. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  fully  into  the  question  of  cbe8]jf- 
ness,  as  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  so  decidedly  in  fiiTour  of 
an  open  competition.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  give  otfr 
readers  the  results  of  the  evidence  and  estimates  furnished  -Dy 
Mr.  Child.  He  states  that  he  could  supply  to  tl|e  t^radp,.  the 
Minion  Bible  charged  by  the  King's  Printer  to  the  public, 5f.  .^, 
^nd  to  the  trade  4«.  5rf.,  at  3*.  or  &.  3d.— ^the  Miniou  T^estaJtn^^ 
charged  Is,  3d.  and  !«.,  at  6Jd.  or  7d. — the  Brevier  Testanjiinit 
charged  1^.  3d.  and  10d.»  at  7d.  or  7id. — the  Small  Pica  Bible, 
10«.  6d.  and  ^s.  3d.,  at  4«.  3d.  or  4«.  6d.  In  giving  bi^  ^sti« 
mates,  he  calculated  the  cost  price  of  each ;  that  is,  the  exa^it 
cost  to  himself  as  printer,  without  any  profit,  but  deducting  1^^ 
.  drawback.  An  edition  of  the  Small  Pica  Bible  oflfiiOOO  copies, 
he  calculates  at  <f  1,709  5^.,  making  the  price  of  each  copy 
^.  3d.,  and  for  every  additional  1,000,  ^^139  2«.  6d.,— about 
28,  9^1"  each  copy.  1,000  copies  of  the  3revier  TestaQM«t 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  B\dL  each.  Actus^l  cost  of  the  Minidn 
Testament,  4d.  per  copy ;  and  of  th^rMinion  ffible,  for  the  first 
10,000  copies  2«.  3d.,  and  for  every  succeeding  1,000,  1*.  9lS. 
each.  Mr.  Parker,  for  the  Oxford  press,  also  furnished  £^- 
mates,  which  are  very  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Child ;  and  & 
most  of  the  instances,  the  discrepancies  are  not  a  little  perpleic- 
ing.  Mr.  Child'^s  estimates  for  paper  sometimes  seem^^.  i^  the 
case  of  the  Small  Pica  Bible,  to  be  erroaeouif.     But  these  4^e 
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points  whicK  we  cannot  disQuss ;  a^d  we  pptice  tbem  only  for  the 
puq)ose  of  inviting  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
wblcb  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  numerous  Commit^tees,  of 
our  Bible  Societies.  Let  the  whole  subject  be  thPTOughly  <^^ 
mined  *. 

'  'It  is  obviotis  t6  remark,  that,  taking  Mr.  Child^  Bstimale^, 
and  considering  the  printing  of  the  Eible  as  open  to  w,  th^ 
would  even  then  be  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  that  class  of  pnnted 
frooks.     His  Estimates  are  made  in  reference  to  stereotype^  (the 
privileged  printers  use  moveable  types,)  and  to  editions  dT'tpA 
thousand  copies,  the  extreme  cheapness  depending  upon  the  WM^ 
bbrs  afterwards  printed  from  the  plates.     But  it  is  very  eriiA^U^ 
that  the  supply  of  Bibles  at  this  rate  would  be  undertaken  li|ft 
^  few  persons.     The  annual  demand  of  the  British  and  For^Aii 
^ible  Society  for  all  sorts  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  xn  tt^e  1^ 
£uages  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  somewhere  abo^t  26090()6^; 
and  this  number,  when  taken  off  in  very  large  editions,  woiif^ 
limit  the  competition.     We  should  suppose  that  the  presses  noy 
privileged,  would  have  their  full  share  of  the  printing  in  tjiie 
event  of  an  open  trade,  as  they  must  have  facilities  for  8up(dyiiig 
the  demand  for  Bibles,  equal  at  least  to  those  of  other  printers. 
The  University  Establishments  pay  no  rent,  and  have  ample  re- 
^wrces  at  command.     We  have  no  expectation,  therefore,  th^t  it 
^  would  be  found  practicable  to  compete  with  them  in  an  open  mar* 
,^I:et.     Their  present  profits,  we  are  assured,  do  not,  on  the  aver- 
age, exceed  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed ;  but  should 
'Competition  take  place,  they  would,  no  doubt,  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  their  profits,  or  submit  to  loss,  rather  than  suffer  themselves  to 
,)b|et. undersold.     The  immediate  effect  of  abolishing  the  monopoly 
l,would,  probably,  be  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  Bibles  below 
the  cost  at  which  they  could  continue  to  be  supplied  with  any  ad- 
yontage  to  the  producer.     This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  de- 
'islfable. 


*  The  sub|ect  has,  we  understand,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 

..Parent  Committee ;  and  they  have  obtained  estimates,  which,  if  to  be 

.^^^eud^d  upon,' would  warrant  the  conviction  that  Bibles  and  Testa- 

^.^me^^ssioi^  them  on  lower  terols. 

The  cost  price  to  the  Sdcielv,  of  ^  the  JBrevier  Testament  (fine  paper  Vis 

lOrf.;  of  the  Nonpareil  flible,  2j.  4rf.;  Minion  Bible,  3j.  8e/.;  of  the 

7j[Brf^eri8vo  Bil9ieic4f.  ^d.    It  49  all^ecli  that  Mr.  Child^  in  his'^sEvi- 

f^ifliWf^e^tunatQd  the  cost  of  Bibles  and  Testftmeats  to-.the  Bible  ^S^ 

dety  at  about  20  per  centr  mor^  Ui^a  ^  ba^acjtually  paid.     , 
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Art.  IX.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE:        ' '^ 


t 


Mr.  Brockedon  has  in  the  press  a  Volume  containing  his  p^rsbnal 
Narrative  of  the  Journeys  he  made  to  illustrate  the'Passes  of  tne  Alps. 


Xn  the  press^  a  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Ancient,  aod  Madein.  rBy 
the  Author  of  "  The  Modern  Trareller/'  ,^ 

On  the  1st  of  July  was  published,  in  demy  Svo.,  jointed  entir^y 
"with  type  cast  expressly  for  the  Work,  the  First  Number*  i)f  a  NeW 
English  Version  of  the  Great  Work  of  Cuvjer — "  Le  Kegqe^Aniitii^/' 
or  • '  The  Animal  Kingdom.'*  This  illustrious  Natu^list,  shpr^ 
liefbrelus  decease,  put  forth  a  final  Edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdoip^ 
and  in  so  altered  and  improved  a  form  as  tp  give  it.  ^  co^plet^y  lil^ 
chwacter.  This  publication,  consequently,  has  l^aid  the  effect  of^  sii 
perseding  the  old  Edition,  together  witti  all  th^  Transl'atiobs' ijnftf^ 
fro^i  that  Edition,  including  the  large  WbA  puJbtikffia'  Wdei»^'il 
stijierintendence  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  The  Wotk  will '  ibli^st^  W^« 
'Mohthly  Numbers  ;  price  One  Shilling  each.  The  Plktds  ivilltoMiW: 
to  no  fewer  than  Five  Hundred  ;  they  will  be  engraved  on  st^l ^ '  ^fl 
Coloured.  For  the  sum  of  thirty-six  shillings,  the  Version  <rt  a  cd^l- 
brated  standard  Work,  richly  illustrated^  will  be  obtained,  whichjiTiii 
the  original,  with  its  plates,  costs  more  than  thirty-six  pounds  i       >dt 

In  the  press.  Theory  of  Pneumatology,  in  reply  to  the  quesii6n 
What  ought  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved,  concerning  Presentiment^, 
Visions,  and  Apparitions.  By  Dr.  Johann  Heinricn  Jung-Stillft^, 
late  Professor  of  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Maraurg,  '&M 
Privy  Councillor  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  From  the  G^rnt^, 
by  Samuel  Jackson,  Translator  of  the  Life  and  Writii^  of  Geriiacd 
Terteegen,  small  8vo.  u. 

Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  MalrgiiOTt 
Cholera,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  it  by  small  and  frequent  D<tees^^f 
Calomel.  •   ■     ■   jdi: 

A  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  Mrs.  Lee,  late  Mrs.  Bowdicli,  wljh 
Portrait,  is  in  the  press,  in  J  Vol.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  Esq.,  M.A.,  will  shortly  appear  in  1  Vol.  Syo^.f 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  Translation  of  the  Practical  Treatfse 
of  Mme.  Boivin  and  M.  Duges,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  iTtetus  and'fts 
Appendages.  By  G.  O.  Heming,  of  Kentish  Town,  Member  of  lie 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    WiUi  Additions. 

A  little  book  which  has  been  often  republished  but  is  at  presebt 
scarce,  entitled  "  A  Present  for  an  Apprentice,"  is  now  r^mstifeg 
with  additions  from  modern  aathem,  and  will  soon  appear*  ^^ ' 

"  Counsels  and  Consolations  for  those  in  trouble  and  affliction,"  by 
Jonathan  Farr,  is  reprinting  from  the  American  edition,  and  may  be 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
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Works  recently  Published. 


On  August  31>  will  be  published.  Vol.  III.  (being  the  Last)  of  The 
Life  of  the  Late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  (from  Original  Papers^)  by  a 
Member  of  his  Family. 

In  the  press.  An  Introduction  to  General  History  and  Chronology  > 
containing  an  Outline  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ;  Notices  of  the 
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The  Author  of  "  Selwyn  "  has  a  new  volume  in  the  press,  entitled, 
Olympia  Morata;  her  Times,  Life  and  Writings.  This  work  has 
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corresponding  interest. 

The  Van  Diemen's  Land  Almanack  for  the  Current  Year  has  just 
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Mr.  James  Baillie  Fraser,  the  Author  of  Kuszilbash,  the  Highland 
Smugglers,  &c.,  has  contributed  to  the  Library  of  Romance,  a  Persian 
Romance,  entitled  the  Khan's  Tale,  filled  with  the  same  stirring  in* 
terest  and  racy  originality  which  distinguished  the  Kuzzilbash. 
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Art.  I.  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa ,  Arabia; 

and  Madagascar  ;  performed  in  H.  M.  Ships  Leven  and  Barra- 

couta^  under  the  Direction  of  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.  N.   By 

,  .  .Coi^mand  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.     In  two 

. ,  Volumes.    8vo.  pp.  xv.  854.     London,  1833. 

XITE  can  conceive  of  no  description  of  active  service  more  try-' 
ing  to  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  constitution,  than 
that  of  surveying  the  pestilential  coast  of  a  barbarous  country. 
In  exploring  the  interior  of  an  unknown  land,  the  traveller  is 
stimulated  by  curiosity  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  the 
strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  succession  of  objects, 
the  hope  of  lighting  upon  some  interesting  discovery,  and  the 
credit  to  be  gained  by  success,  all  concur  to  keep  up  a  salutary 
excitement.  But,  in  the  slow  and  minute  process  of  a  scientific 
survey,  there  is,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  little 
to  interest  the  imagination,  or  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects 
of  constant  fatigue,  and  of  perpetual  exposure  to  ignoble  hazards, 
the  conflict  with  danger  being  unattended  by  either  the  romance 
of  adventure  or  the  honour  of  victory.  When  to  these  circum- 
stances are  added,  the  relaxing  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  the 
deleterious  effects  of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  miasmata,  and  the 
melancholy  diminution  of  friends  and  comrades,  which  the  sickly 
survivors  are  doomed  to  witness, — and  all  this  protracted  througn 
months  or  even  years, — we  have  depicted  a  situation  demanding 
fer  more  courage  and  energy  than  are  required  to  storm  a  fortress, 
qr  to  charge  to  the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  which  Captain  Owen 
Was  in  the  first  instance  commissioned  to  survey,  is  one  of  the 
most  insalubrious  regions  to  Europeans  in  the  world, — the  coast' 
of  Guinea  not  more  so.   Little  was  known  respecting  it,  the  Porta* 
"vot.  X. —  K.S.  Y  "^ 
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guese,  who  lay  claim  to  the  coast  from  Cape  Corrientes  to  Cape 
Delgado,  having  jealously  excluded  all  other  Europeans,  and 
withheld  all  information  respecting  it.  Mr.  Salt,  who  visited 
Mozambique  in  1809,  had,  indeed,  communicated  some  informa- 
tion respecting  that  settlement ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Modem 
Traveller  had  availed  himself  of  the  statistical  sketch  of  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Sena,  by  Signor  Terao,  translated  by  Captain  Owen 
from  the  Portuguese,  of  which  use  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
present  narrative*.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  given  entire.  Al- 
though a  dry  and  somewhat  meagre  accoimt,  it  is  interesting, 
both  as  being  the  only  description  we  have  of  a  country  scarcely 
known  to  geography,  and  from  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  authorship.  The  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  Signor  Terao,  at 
Sofala,  while  Governor  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  with  the  intention 
of  its  being  published  at  Lisbon;  but  in  1810,  this  intelligent 
young  governor  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  assassination,  the  manuscript  remained  un- 
touched until  Captain  Owen  arrived  there,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it ;  nor  would  it,  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  ever 
seen  the  light.  The  picture  which  it  draws  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem of  Portugal,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is,  indeed,  such  as  it 
might  well  be  deemed  prudent  to  conceal.  *  No  wonder,'  it  has 
been  remarked,  ^  that,  under  its  withering  influence,  all  the  once 
^  splendid  establishments  reared  by  the  lords  of  India  and  Guinea 
'  on  the  three  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 

*  should  exhibit  the  mere  wreck  and  shadow  of  their  former  great- 

*  ness.** 

With  regard  to  the  Caffer  countries  lying  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay,  the  travels  of  Mr.  Burchell  in  the 
Bechuana  country  -f-,  and  the  valuable  information  contained  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  Travels  J,  had  left  not  much  to  be  supplied.  Still, 
it  was  with  no  small  interest  that  we  anticipated  the  publication 
of  Captain  Owen's  survey,  which  has  been  so  long  delayed  by 
circumstances  not  fully  explained  in  the  advertisement  to  the 
present  volume.  Whatever  were  the  causes  which  prevented 
Captain  Owen  from  fulfilling  his  wishes  in  the  first  instance,  the 
delay  is  unfortunate,  since  it  has  deprived  part  of  the  narrative  of 
novelty,  and  rendered  much  of  the  information  obsolete.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  mate- 
rials should  not  have  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent editor.  We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Heaton  Bowstead  Robin- 
son may  be,  to  whom  the  bringing  out  of  these  volumes  has  been 

*  Mod.  Traveller,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  320—322. 
t  See  Eclect.  Rev.  2d  Ser.  Vol.  xvii.  and  xxi. 
X  See  lb.  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  129. 
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entrusted ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
edited  does  small  credit  to  his  accuracy  or  general  information. 
The  typographical  blunders  in  the  geographical  names  are  such  as 
any  good  gazetteer  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid ;  and  the  vague, 
imperfect,  and  sometimes  discrepant  notes  of  the  journals,  might 
have  been  corrected  by  information  easily  accessible.  To  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  strange  carelessness  with  which  the  vo- 
lumes are  printed,  the  Zwartkops  river  is  mis-printed  repeatedly, 
Twarlkops.  Signer  Terao  (as  the  name  is  properly  written  in 
the  narrative)  becomes  Signor  Ferao  in  the  appendix.  The 
River  Manice  is  mentioned  repeatedly,  (Vol.  I.  p.  141,)  with- 
out any  intimation  that  it  is  the  same  river  as  ^  the  Mannees  or 
King  George  river '  previously  referred  to  (p.  ^Si),  The  word 
printed  'Sowhylese'  (Vol.  I.  p.  386)  is,  we  presume,  put  for 
Somaulese.  It  might  have  been  expected  from  an  Editor,  that  he 
should  have  attempted  a  summary  of  the  geographical  informa- 
tion scattered  through  the  loose  notes  of  a  seaman's  journal,  or  to 
be  deduced  from  the  various  reports,  as  compared  with  our  pre- 
vious knowledge.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  is  here  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  a  letter  from  Captain  Owen  himself  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  which  appeared  six  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  latter  gentleman's  Travels,  contains  more  distinct  information 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  course  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  than  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  present  work ! 
Captain  Owen  has  either  been  badly  advised  or  not  fairly  dealed  by. 
Individuals  might  readily  have  been  found  within  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  would  have  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
task,  and  to  produce  a  work  of  permanent  interest.  As  it  is, 
these  volumes  are  of  too  slight  a  construction  to  survive  the  ephe- 
meral productions  of  the  day. 

Disappointed  as  we  are  in  the  scientific  character  of  the  work, 
we  have  found  it  sufficiently  entertaining,  and  can  therefore 
honestly  recommend  it  to  general  readers  as  affording  abundant 
information  of  a  kind  far  more  amusing  than  scientific  details. 
VV^e  shall  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  Narrative. 

In  January  1822,  H.  M.  ship  Leven,  Capt.  Owen,  together 
with  a  new  ten-gun  brig,  named  the  Barracouta,  Capt.  Cutfield, 
sailed  from  Woolwich  on  the  commission  to  which  Capt.  Owen 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. They  touched  at  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  Portuguese  Government  letters  to  its  colonial  authorities 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  came  to  anchor 
in  the  Funchal  road.  From  Madeira,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Canaries,  and  thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  where  the 
scientific  party  attached  to  the  expedition  landed  on  the  islands 
of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Nicholas,  to  make  their  astronomical  and 

Y  2 
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botanical  observations.  At  Porto  Grande,  the  port  of  the  former 
island,  a  few  houses  at  the  head  of  the  bay  bear  the  name  of  a 
town ;  but  '  they  could  find  only  one  miserable  Portuguese,  the 

*  rest  being  all  negroes ' :  the  whole  population  did  not  exceed 
a  hundred.  These  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation.  That  of 
S.  Antonio  is  the  summit  of  an  immense  mountain,  rising  8000 
feet  above  the  sea ;  ^  and  as  the  mean  height  of  the  island  may  be 
*'  taken  at  1500  feet,  the  base  may  be  three  or  four  miles  deep."* 
No  soundings  could  be  got  with  60  fathoms  of  cable  within  the 
bay.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  ships  sailed  for  Brazil,  and  on 
the  26th,  made  the  rocky  island  of  Trinidada,  alias  Ascension 
Island ;  for  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the  two  names 
denote  the  same  island,  and  that  Peyrouse''s  longitude  is  nearly 
45  miles  in  error.  The  Ninepin  rock  on  the  west  side  of  this 
island,  appears  to  be  a  basaltic  column  800  feet  in  height,  and  is 
remarkable  from  its  inclination,  which  makes  it  look,  from  certain 
points,  as  if  about  to  fall.  On  the  30th,  they  made  Cape  Frio, 
and  the  next  day,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  they  remained 
six  weeks.  Having  completed  all  the  objects  of  their  stay,  they 
again  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  June ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  made 
land  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  though  not  included 
in  Captain  Owen^s  orders,  the  Barracouta  proceeded  to  survey. 
The  insecurity  of  Table  Bay  as  a  port,  has  long  been  felt  as  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  Cape  Town.  Yet,  we  are  told,  the  evil  might 
be  almost  entirely  remedied  by  throwing  out  a  pier,  building 
another  light-house,  and  placing  the  navigation  under  proper  re- 
gulations.    '  Of  the  numerous  wrecks  which  occurred  in  Table 

*  Bay  and  its  vicinity  during  the  term  of  our  voyage,'  says  Capt. 
Owen,  *  there  was  not  one,  at  least  where  we  had  the  means  of 

*  inquiring,  which  could  not  be  traced  either  to  extreme  ignorance, 
^  negligence,  or  design,''  It  is  astonishing  that  the  importance 
of  the  requisite  improvements  both  to  the  Colony  itself  and  to 
British  commerce,  should  not  have  led  to  their  adoption  by  Go^ 
vemment  long'  since.  Some  valuable  instructions  for  entering 
Table  Bay  by  night,  drawn  up  by  Capt*  Owen,  are  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr  Thompson'^s  Travels. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  now  considered  as  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  Olifant  river  on  the  N.  W.  to  the 
Keiskamma  on  the  east ;  a  distance  of  nearly  400  leagues.  The 
Dutch  colony  extended  no  further  eastward  than  the  Camtoos 
river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  St.  Francis  or  Content  bay,  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Reciffe.  Algoa  Bay  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Cape  Reciffe  and  Cape  Padrao.  All  the 
country  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  Camtoos  River,  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  CafFers,  who,  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Dutch  colonists,  were  driven  back,  first  beyond  the  Zwart- 
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kops  *,  and  at  length  to  the  Great  Fish  River.  This  latter  was 
the  limit  of  the  colonial  territory  when  Mr.  Barrow  published  his 
Travels  in  South  Africa.  Since  then,  the  country  beyond  that 
river  as  far  as  the  Keiskamma,  has  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  native  chiefs,  who,  by  this  cession,  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  previously  the  exclusive  sovereigns.  From  the  Keis- 
kamma northward  to  Delagoa  Bay,  the  coast  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  native  tribes  absurdly  called  Caffers,  the  Arabic  word  for 
pagans.  Of  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  following  description  is 
given. 

*  The  sea-boundary  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  that  can  possibly  be  imagined^  presenting  every  diversity 
that  rich  hills  and  fertile  meadows  can  produce.  It  is  divided  from 
the  interior  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  some  of 
the  highest  being  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  One  objection  must, 
however,  be  remarked  respecting  this  coast,  which  is,  its  total  want  of 
harbours ;  but,  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  it  has  an  abundance 
of  rivers,  many  of  which  might,  at  trifling  expense,  be  made  to  receive 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
River  Kye  or  St.  John's,  which  has  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
picturesque  entrances  in  the  world  ;  forming,  by  its  abrupt  and  per- 
pendicular heights,  a  natural  lock,  wanting  only  a  flood-gate  to  make 
it  a  perfect  wet  dock.'     Vol.  I.,  p.  70. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition,  the  whole  of  *  the  beautiful 
'  country,'  from  the  River  St.  John  to  Inhamban,  was  being  de- 
vastated by  the  merciless  and  destructive  conquests  of  the  savage 
Zoola  chieftain  so  notorious  under  the  name  of  Chaka  'f.  We 
must  transcribe  the  appropriate  comment  upon  the  condition  of 
society  presented  by  a  country  hitherto  unvitiated  by  intercourse 
with  civilized  man. 

'  The  state  of  these  countries,  which  have  scarcely  had  any  inter- 
course with  civilized  nations,  is  a  direct  proof  in  refutation  of  the 
theories  of  poets  and  philosophers,  who  represent  the  ignorance  of  the 
savage  as  virtuous  simplicity,  his  miserable  poverty  as  frugality  and 
temperance,  and  his  stupid  indolence  as  a  laudable  contempt  for 
wealth.  How  different  are  the  facts !  We  ever  found  uncultivated 
man  a  composition  of  cunning,  treachery,  drunkenness,  and  glut- 
tony.*— Vol.  I.,  p.  71* 

Captain  Owen's  instructions  were,  to  commence  his  survey  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Keiskamma,  and  continue  it  as  far  as  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  then  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the 
shores  of  the  bay  itself.     Leaving  the  Barracouta  to  accomplish 

*  This  river  flows  past  Uitenhage,  and  falls  into  Algoa  Bay.  What 
is  meant  by  the  Sladen  river,  in  the  present  work,  we  cannot  divine. 

t  See  Thompson's  Travels.     Vol.  IL,  App.  5. 
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the  fonner  service,  the  Leven  sailed  for  Delagoa  Bay,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  Sept.,  anchored  in  English  River,  before  the  Por- 
tuguese factory.  The  garrison  found  there,  consisted  of  a  major 
commandant,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  adjutant,  a  secretary,  a 
priest,  a  surgeon,  and  about  fifty  soldiers,  some  of  them  Europeans 
expatriated  for  their  crimes,  and  the  rest  negroes !  The  late 
commandant,  Sefior  Oliva,  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  ^  fallen  on  his 
^  sword,  like  a  true  Roman,  on  finding  the  golden  dreams  which 
^  he  had  cherished  before  his  arrival,  not  likely  to  be  ever  real- 
*  ized ' !  Two  English  whalers  were  in  the  river,  the  masters  of 
which  reported  the  place  very  imhealthy.  To  this  warning  the 
expedition  party,  deceived  by  appearances,  gave  little  credit ;  but 
they  were  too  soon  to  learn  *  the  dreadM  truth/ 

The  inlet  which  has  received  the  name  of  English  River,  is  the 
common  estuary  of  three  rivers,  the  Temby  flowing  from  S.  S.  W., 
the  Dundas  from  due  west,  and  the  Mattel  from  the  north-west. 
Only  one  of  the  three  has  fresh  water  in  the  dry  season.  This  is 
Dundas  river,  which  was  explored  for  nine  miles,  till  its  breadth 
was  reduced  to  240  feet,  and  the  depth  to  ten  feet.  It  abounds, 
like  the  others,  with  hippopotami,  who  seemed  to  form  '  a  solid 
phalanx.'' 

'As  we  approached^  they  commenced  snorting  and  opening  their 
terrific  jaws  in  the  most  frightful  and  menacing  manner.  The  Croker 
happening  to  graze  a  monster  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river^  he  imme- 
diately made  a  furious  plunge,  and  lifted  the  boat  with  seven  people 
half  out  of  the  water,  so  that  the  keel  actually  cracked ;  but  the  poor 
hippopotamus  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed,  that  he  escaped  with  all  speed 
before  any  one  had  time  to  strike  him.  When  near  the  navigable 
summit  of  the  river,  another  of  these  unwieldy  brutes  rushed  from  the 
marshy  margin  of  reeds  on  the  bank,  and  galloped  towards  the  boat 
open-mouthed  and  bellowing  most  hideously.  Had  this  been  our  first 
rencontre,  it  might  have  been  alarming ;  but  we  had  learned  that  the 
slightest  flash  of  fire  would  turn  them  when  in  the  most  infuriated 
state.  The  Captain  and  Mr.  Dumford  fired  together,  the  former 
with  an  elephant-gun  and  pewter  bullet,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twelve  yards  from  the  boat :  but  his  thick  hide  repelled  the  ball,  and 
it  had  only  the  effect  of  turning  him  back  amongst  the  high  reeds 
whence  he  had  issued.  Some  of  our  party  landed  in  pursuit,  when 
Mr.  Tudor  came  upon  him  again ;  but  his  retreat  was  so  thick  and 
high,  that  they  could  nowhere  see  fky^  yards  around,  and  were  only 
able  to  move  in  the  alleys  made  by  the  beasts,  so  that  his  escape  from 
such  inexperienced  hunters  was  not  difiicult. 

'  The  Captain  made  a  night  excursion,  to  try  to  kill  some  hippo- 
potami, but  their  senses  were  by  far  too  acute  to  admit  of  a  near 
approach;  and  it  being  very  dark,  the  numerous  pitfalls  that  the 
natives  prepare  for  catching  these  animals,  rendered  the  excursion  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  as  even  by  day  many  of  our  people  had  found 
themselves  suddenly  entrapped,  whilst  in  pursuit  of  their  game.  The 
sensation  was  described   as   anything   but   pleasant,  when  walking 
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thoughtlessly  along^  to  be  suddenly  precipitated  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  with  the  not  distant  prospect  of 
finding  a  companion  upon  your  descent  in  the  form  of  an  hippopo- 
tamus ;  such  a  meeting  would  certainly  have  been  far  from  satisfactory 
to  either  of  the  parties. 

'  We  saw  numerous  herds  of  large  deer,  with  tracks  of  elephants 
and  other^  but  unknown^  animals.  Our  time  and  duties  did  not,  how- 
ever, allow  us  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  by  following 
their  footsteps. 

*  The  whole  country  seen  in  this  excursion  was  most  richly  endowed 
with  Nature's  gifts.  It  possessed  an  immense  depth  of  fertile  soil, 
but  not  a  stone  was  anywhere  seen,  excepting  at  the  mouth  of  English 
River,  where,  on  the  beach,  some  agates  and  other  pebbles  were  found, 
and  where  the  ruddy  cliffs,  formed  from  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
become  occasionally  indurated  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  when  immense 
blocks  fall,  and  lie  immoveably  like  small  rocks  at  their  bases  —  records 
of  time — the  tombstones  of  ages.  Nothing,  perhaps,  calls  more  for- 
cibly to  the  mind  the  unseen,  the  silent  workings  of  Nature,  than 
these  parted  fragments  over  a  wild  and  unfrequented  waste ;  all  the 
animal  creation  near  them  must  have  been  in  consternation  at  the 
moment  of  their  fall — when  the  lonely  solitude  must  have  rung  with 
thundering  echoes — the  beasts  and  birds  must  have  burst  forth  in 
terrific  chorus,  and  the  surrounding  hills  have  trembled  with  the 
shock !  It  is  but  seldom  that  these  events  take  place,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twice  in  a  century,  some  of  the  enormous  fragments  bearing 
strongly  the  marks  of  time.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  266 — 269. 

The  natives  have  also  an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  the  river- 
horses  by  means  of  a  trap,  set  in  the  particular  openings  through 
which  they  are  continually  passing  to  and  from  the  water. 

*  This  is  formed  by  a  young  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  placed  per- 
pendicular with  the.  side  of  the  passage :  at  the  top  is  a  weighty  bough, 
m  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  the  iron  head  of  an  assagaye,  or  spear ; 
this  is  attached  to  the  young  tree  by  means  of  some  climbing  plant  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  cord,  ana,  after  being  turned  two  or  three 
times  round,  (just  enough  to  support  it,)  is  brought  down  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  horizontally  across  the  animal's  path.  As  he  never 
lifts  his  feet  from  the  earth,  he  breaks  the  cord,  and  the  bough,  falling 
like  a  portcullis,  drives  the  spear  into  his  back :  from  this  wound  he 
bleeds  profusely,  and  rushes  with  pain  and  fury  to  the  water,  where 
he  shortly  dies ;  his  death  sometimes  hastened  by  the  iron  being  poi- 
soned. The  body  soon  floats,  when  the  natives,  who  are  constantly  on 
the  look-out,  tow  it  ashore ;  valuing  the  teeth  for  barter,  and  the  fiesh, 
of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  for  food.' — Vol.  I.,  pp.  132,  3. 

Sometimes,  the  natives  venture  in  a  body  to  attack  these  for- 
midable animals  with  their  spears.  The  method  is,  to  waylay 
one  of  them,  and  hamstring  him ;  but  this  mode  of  attack,  so 
replete  with  danger,  is  adopted  only  when  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  for  the  fiesh  or  for  the  teeth,  which  have  only  of  late 
been  in  request.     Until  the  example  of  purchasing  them  was  set 
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by  the  English,  the  Portuguese  seldom  purchased  any  other  ivory 
than  that  of  the  elephant. 

English  River  opens  into  the  Bay  on  its  western  shore.  Three 
or  four  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  estuary  is  a  long  island  called 
Shefeen,  between  which  and  the  coast  of  the  bay,  the  Manice 
(named  also  King  George  river)  discharges  its  waters.  This  was 
ascended  for  fifty  miles,  and  was  found  to  flow  from  nearly  due 
north,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  from  which,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  distant  at  any  point. 
The  water  was  fresh  close  to  its  mouth,  the  current  running 
at  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  At  its  entrance,  several 
islets  have  been  formed  by  its  deposites,  which,  as  well  as  the 
banks  of  the  river,  are  swampy  and  covered  with  mangroves. 
The  exploring  party  ••  found  numerous  sand-hills  thrown  up  by 

*  the  sea  against  the  stream  of  the  river,  by  which,  as  in  many 

*  such  cases,  the  current  was  turned  almost  parallel  to  the  beach 

*  for  more  than  twenty  miles.**  After  passing  these  sand-hills, 
they  came  upon  a  more  cultivated  territory,  thickly  peopled,  the 
soil  appearing  generally  rich,  and  producing  abundance  of  rice, 
in  which  the  natives  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  people  of 
Temby.  The  source  of  this  river  is  about  20°  S.,  its  direction 
being  nearly  due  N.  from  its  mouth. 

At  the  south-western  corner  of  the  great  bay,  another  large 
and  navigable  river  empties  itself;  called  in  the  chart,  the 
Mapoota.  This  is  the  native  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  mafootOy 
the  name  given  to  a  plant  which   is  '  much  cultivated  in  all 

*  Eastern  Africa,**  and  which,  being  here  found  wild,  probably 
gives  its  name  to  the  territory  and  its  river.  The  Portuguese 
call  it  azaite.     The  oil  expressed  from  it  is  deemed  '  equal  to 

*  that  of  olives,  obtaining  as  high  a  price  in  the  Indian  market.' 
The  plant  is  *  as  tall  and  rank  as  hemp,  and  is  extremely  pro- 

*  ductive,  having  numerous  pods  throughout  the  stems.**  The 
corolla  is  not  much  unlike  the  fox-glove,  but  smaller  *.  The 
Mapoota,  '  or  Oil  Country,**  is  described  as  bounded  by  this 
river  on  the  west,  *  which  separates  it  from  Panegola,  forming  a 

*  part  of  Temby,  the  dominion  of  King  Kapell,  which  extends 
'  entirely  to  English  and  Dundas  Rivers  on  the  north.**     '  On 


*  To  this  vague  description  is  added  the  very  scientific  piece  of  in- 
formation^ that  it  is  ^  the  didynamia  gymnospermia.'  From  the 
mention  of  ^  pods/  it  would  seem  not  even  to  belong  to  that  order, 
but  probably  classes  under  didynamia  angiospermia,  and  is,  apparently, 
a  species  of  Sesamum.  The  most  curious  vegetable  production  found 
on  these  shores,  is  a  gigantic  euphorbium  or  spurge,  growing  in  every 
direction  to  a  height  of  30  feet  on  the  precipices  of  Cape  Reuben. 
•  Whenever  the  flowers  or  leaves  were  broken,  a  milky  liquid  flowed 
from  the  fracture  in  streams.* 
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*  the  north  of  English  River,'  it  is  added,  '  is  the  country  of 
'  Mafoomo,  in  which  is  situated  the  Portuguese  factory.  The 
'  tract  immediately  northward  of  Mafoomo,  is  called  Mabota,  as 

*  far   as   the   banks   of   the  river   King    George    or    Mannees 

*  (Manice) ;  while  on  the  west  is  Mattoll,  the  southern  boundary 

*  of  which  may  be  considered  the  Dundas  river.'     (Vol.  I.  p.  75.) 

This  vague  information  amounts  to  very  little,  and  that  little 
is  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Mabota  and  Mapoota  are  the  same  word.  Temby,  which 
signifies  water  in  the  Kissi  dialect  of  Western  Africa,  may 
probably  have  the  same  signification  in  this  part,  and,  if  so, 
denotes  any  river.  Mattoll,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  to  be  the 
same  word,  differently  pronounced,  as  Natal,  the  designation 
given  to  the  line  of  coast  south  of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  probably 
a  descriptive,  rather  than  a  specific  appellation.  In  fact,  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  to  find  geographical  names  of  territories  among 
a  barbarous  people.  In  all  uncivilised  countries,  the  rivers  are 
called  water ;  or,  if  any  distinguishing  epithet  be  added,  to  denote 
a  particular  stream,  it  is  black  water,  or  great  water,  or  fish  water. 
The  land  usually  receives  its  name  either  from  its  productions,  as 
oil  country,  gold  country,  &c.,  from  its  surface,  as  mountainous, 
marshy,  black,  white,  &c.,  or  from  its  native  inhabitants  or  chieftain. 
If  voyagers  and  travellers  had  been  as  careful  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  real  force  of  the  words  used  by  the  natives,  which 
they  have  mistaken  for  geographical  names,  as  they  have  been 
ingenious  in  laying  down  imaginary  kingdoms  and  territories  upon 
the  strength  of  them,  we  should  much  sooner  have  arrived  at 
accurate  notions  of  the  nature  both  of  country  and  people.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  appellation  applied  to 
any  extensive  tract  of  country,  that  does  not  betray  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  first  invented  it,  or  involve  some  geogra- 
phical blunder. 

'  In  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Diligo  people,'  we  are  told, 
*  the  same  language  is  spoken,  from  Mapoota  to  Inhamban.' 
Diligo  is,  we  presume,  the  same  word  that  is  written  Delagoa, 
and  which  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese.  With 
regard  to  the  language,  it  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  that 
all  the  dialects  of  Southern  Africa,  those  of  the  Damaras  of  the 
western  coast,  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
Caffers  of  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Mozambique,  are  all  mere 
variations  of  a  common  language.  That  the  different  tribes  have 
sprung  from  a  common  stock,  their  customs  and  mode  of  life 
sufficiently  testify.  The  two  principal  nations  of  the  region  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Caffraria,  are,  the  Koosas,  or,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Amakosa,  and  the  Tembas,  Tambookies,  or 
Amatymba,  in  whose  name  we  have  apparently  the  same  word  as 
is  applied  to  the  southern  branch  of  English  river  and  the  adjacent 
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territory.  The  language  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  nearly  the  same  as  is 
spoken  on  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  the  Bazaneto  Islands.  The 
natives  and  the  other  Caffers  understand  each  other  with  little 
trouble.  The  Zoolas  or  Vatwahs,  who,  under  their  savage 
chieftain  Chaka,  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Mapoota  as  far  as  Fort  Natal,  speak  a  distinct  dialect,  but 
are  evidently  of  Caffer  lineage,  resembling  more  nearly  the 
southern  Caffers ;  and  they  communicate  readily  with  those  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  people  of  Mapoota  are  represented  by  Capt. 
Owen  as  speaking  a  mixed  dialect  between  the  language  of  the 
Caffers  and  that  spoken  about  English  River. 

The  Mapoota  River  is  stated  in  Capt.  Owen's  letter  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  above  referred  to,  to  take  its  rise  in  about  lat.  27®  s., 
long.  31®  E.,  in  a  range  of  hills  in  the  country  of  the  Vatwahs  or 
Zoolas.  Mr.  Brownlee,  the  Missionary,  mentions  a  river  Amazizi 
in  this  direction,  which  Mr.  Thompson  supposes  to  be  either  the 
Mapoota  itself,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches,  *'  flowing  through 

*  elevated  plains  similar  to  those  near  the  sources  of  the  river 

*  Kei.***  The  great  range  of  mountains,  known  in  the  Cape 
Colony  under  the  names  of  Nieuwveld-bergen,  Sneuw-bergen, 
Rhinoster-bergen,  Zuure-bergen,  and  Storm-bergen,  is  continued 
through  what  is  called  the  Mambookie  country,  and  that  of  the 
Caffer  tribes  beyond,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  ridge,  as  it  extends  to  the  north-east, 
maintains  an  elevation  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Sneuw- 
berg,  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  Gariep  are  now  ascertained  to 
rise  in  the  Mambookie  mountains,  besides  many  considerable 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
course  of  Dundas  River,  the  hills  which  form  the  first  steps  or 
outworks  of  these  mountains,  would  appear  to  approach,  under  the 
parallel  of  26°  s.  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.  The 
Mapoota,  however,  which  is  stated  in  Mr.  Thompson's  map  to  be 
navigable  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  would  seem  to  have  a  much 
more  elevated  source  than  the  other  waters  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
we  find  its  rise  carried  much  further  back  than  Capt.  Owen's 
authority  places  it ;  viz.  in  the  Mantatee  country,  behind  that  of 
the  Zoolas,  in  lat.  28°  s.,  long.  31°  e.  If  this  be  correct,  its 
sources  will  approach  to  those  of  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Gariep;  and  we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon  of  streams  descending  from  an  elevated  table-land  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  ocean.  We  may,  in  that  case,  look  for 
the  highest  land  of  this  region  of  Africa  under  the  parallel  of 
28°  SO'  s.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  29°  and  30°  e.  This 
seems  confirmed  by  the  following  statement. 


Thompson's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  372. 
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'  A  ridge  of  mountains  takes  its  rise  in  about  29^  souths  at  a  point 
of  the  coast  which  we  named  Point  Durnford ;  (after  the  young  officer 
who  was  appointed  to  delineate  it ;)  and,  striking  directly  to  the  west- 
ward, it  increases  in  height  and  magnitude  as  it  advances  into  the  in- 
terior. It  then  appears  to  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the 
southward,  even  to  the  confines  of  our  colony.  The  mountains  form- 
ing this  ridge  are  from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  high,  and  separate 
that  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  usually  known  by  the  name  ^  of 
Natal  from  the  surrounding  countries. 

^  Through  these  mountains,  there  is  said  to  be  but  one  pass  used  by 
the  natives  going  to  the  northward ;  and  by  that  pass  the  Zoolos  have 
poured  upon  the  people  on  the  other  side,  and  depopulated,  laid  waste, 
or  entirely  subjugated  them,  even  as  far  as  Inhamban.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  164,  5. 

To  the  west  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  ground  seems  to  rise  rapidly. 
On  examining  English  River,  as  far  up  as  where  the  Temby 
and  Mattoll  discharge  themselves  into  it,  about  five  miles  from 
the  fort,  they  *  found  the  shores  rise  gradually  from  an  extensive 

*  muddy  flat  to  a  high  boundary  covered  with  large  bushes,  and, 

*  in  some  parts,  a  ftdl-grown  tree  towering  above  them.**  The 
muddy  flat  was  covered  with  mangroves,  even  far  below  high- 
water  mark.  On  ascending  the  Mattoll,  the  mangroves  were  soon 
succeeded  by  forest-trees,  and  the  swamps  and  stagnant  pools  by 
extensive  meadows.  About  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with 
English  River,  its  breadth  was  diminished  from  960  feet  to  less 
than  80;  and  its  breadth  from  16  to  8  feet.  According  to  the 
statement  of  a  native,  it  has  its  rise  at  a  very  short  distance  above 
this  spot,  in  an  extensive  salt-water  marsh.  The  Temby  has  a 
broader  and  deeper  entrance  than  that  of  the  Mattol.  It  is 
'  skirted,  on  both  sides,  by  mangrove-trees  and  putrid  swamps, 

*  excepting  when  a  green  meadow  now  and  then  intervenes,  and 

*  affords  some  slight  relief  to  a  country  rendered  more  dreary  and 

*  disagreeable  by  a  consideration  of  its  deadly  climate.^  The 
exploring  party  proceeded  up  this  river  to  a  place  where  its 
channel  '  branches  off*  into  two  inconsiderable  streams.** 

'  They  proceeded  up  the  left  or  southern  branch,  which  was  about 
80  feet  broad ;  but  had  not  advanced  far,  when  they  were  stopped  by  a 
barrier  of  trees  that  had  fallen  from  the  lofty  banks  on  either  side,  and 
rendered  the  further  passage  of  the  boats  impossible.  This  completed 
the  survey  of  the  River  Temby  or  Mahong,  of  which,  althou^  not 
more  than  46  miles  in  extent,  including  its  sinuosities,  a  knowledge  is 
desirable  on  account  of  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  It  is  true,  that  only 
vessels  drawing  under  13  feet  water  could  navigate  it  nineteen  miles 
from  the  entrance ;  but  boats  could  perform  the  remainder,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  with  little  fear  of  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate.*     Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  91, 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  Temby  or  Mahong,  the 
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principal  stream  which  falls  into  the  estuary  called  English  River, 
will  prove  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Mapoota. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Temby,  the  party  fell  in  with  some  of 
the  warlike  Zoolas,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Vatwahs. 

^  The  people  of  Delagoa  call  them  Hollontontes>  doubtless  a  corruption 
from  Hottentots,  as  they  come  from  the  souths  which  is  considered 
their  country.  This  name  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  when 
the  Dutch  tirst  settled  on  English  River>  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  back.  This  tribe  does  not  appear  to  have  long  possessed  power 
dangerous  to  their  neighbours^  but  some  years  since  subjugated  Mapoota, 
whose  king  was  their  tributary.  In  one  of  the  struggles  of  contending 
chiefs  for  despotism,  King  Chaka  expelled  his  uncle  Loon  Kundava, 
and  upwards  of  5000  of  his  adherents.  These,  passing  through 
IVIapoota,  Temby^  and  Mattoll^  laid  the  whole  country  waste,  and  even 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  factory ;  whilst,  strange  to  say, 
the  commandant  and  soldiers  of  the  said  factory  actually  carried  on 
traffic  with  them,  through  native  traders,  for  their  spoil  both  of  cattle 
and  slaves.  The  extraordinary  part  of  this  is,  that  the  Portuguese 
claim  the  whole  of  this  country,  and  yet  trade  with  its  enemies  for  the 
plunder  they  take  in  it.  Among  the  articles  bartered  by  these  Zoolaa 
were  many  of  the  native  implements  of  agriculture ;  and  we  learned 
that  they  manufactured  these  and  many  other  articles  themselves,  and 
that  the  iron  implements  used  even  by  the  Portuguese,  were  made  by 
independent  native  tribes.  King  Chaka,  in  pursuit  of  his  rebel  subjects, 
did  not  allow  them  to  rest  long  any  where ;  but,  whether  the  neighs 
bouring  countries  were  entered  by  Loon  Kundava  and  the  rebels  as 
they  fled,  or  by  Chaka  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  miserable  natives  were 
equally  sufl^erers,  as  they  left  nothing  but  desolation  and  famine  in 
the  rear.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  79,  80. 

This  would  seem  to  be  another  version  of  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  devastation  spread  by  the  Manfutees,  (a 
word  signifying  invader  or  marauder  in  the  Bechuana  language,) 
expelled  from  their  own  country,  and  driven  upon  the  adjacent 
tribes  by  the  more  warlike  Zoolas.  '  The  extent  of  the  misery 
'  and  destruction  occasioned  among  the  CaflFer  tribes,  by  the  dis- 
'  possession  and  subsequent  devastations  of  the  Mantatee  hordes, 
'  it  is  impossible,**  says  Mr.  Thompson,  '  accurately  to  estimate ; 
^  but,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  it  is  believed,  that  not 
*  fewer  than  100,000  people  perished  by  war  and  famine."  *  The 
following  description  of  the  young  Zoola  chief,  Chinchingany,  ap- 
plies, with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

^  Round  his  head,  just  above  the  eyes,  was  a  band  of  fur,  somewhat 
resembb'ng  in  size  and  colour  a  fox's  tail,  neatly  trimmed  and  smoothed : 
underneath  this  his  black  woolly  hair  was  hidden ;  but  above,  it  grew 
to  its  usual  length,  until  at  the  top,  where  a  circular  space  was  shaved 
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in  the  manner  of  the  monks  and  Zoolos ;  round  this  circle  was  a  thick 
ring  of  twisted  hide,  fixed  in  its  position  by  the  curling  over  of  the 
surrounding  hair,  which  was  altogether  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  a 
considerable  blow.  On  one  side  of  his  head  was  a  single  feather  of 
some  large  bird  as  an  emblem  of  his  rank,  and  just  above  his  eye- 
brows a  string  of  small  white  beads,  and  another  across  the  nose ; 
close  under  his  chin  he  wore  a  quantity  of  long  coarse  hair,  like  the 
venerable  beard  of  a  patriarch  hanging  down  on  his  breast ;  his  ears 
had  large  slits  in  their  lower  lobes,  and  were  made  to  fall  three  or 
four  inches,  but  without  any  ornaments ;  these  holes  in  the  ears  are 
often  used  to  carry  articles  of  value.  Each  arm  was  encircled  by  a 
quantity  of  hair  like  that  tied  on  his  chin,  the  ends  reaching  below  his 
elbows.  Round  his  body  were  tied  two  strings,  with  twisted  stripes 
of  hide  with  the  hair  on  them,  much  resembling  monkeys'  tails ;  the 
upper  row  was  fastened  close  under  his  arms,  and  hung  down  about 
twelve  inches,  the  end  of  each  tail  being  cut  with  much  precision  and 
regularity  ;  the  lower  row  resembled  the  upper,  and  commenced  ex- 
actly where  the  latter  terminated,  until  they  reached  the  knees.  It 
bore  altogether  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  kilt.  On  his  ankles 
and  wrists  he  had  brass  rings  or  bangles.  His  shield  was  of  bullock's 
hide,  about  five  feet  long  and  three  and-a-half  broad ;  down  the  middle 
was  fixed  a  long  stick,  tufted  with  hair,  by  means  of  holes  cut  for  the 
purpose,  and  projecting  above  and  below  beyond  the  shield  about  five 
inches.  To  this  stick  were  attached  his  assagayes  and  spears :  the 
only  difference  in  these  weapons  is,  that  the  former  is  narrow  in  the 
blade  and  small  for  throwing,  the  latter  broad  and  long,  with  a  stronger 
staff  for  the  thrust. 

'  The  chief  differed  from  his  people  only  in  the  mock  beard  and 
feather,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear.  In  concluding  the 
description  of  Chinchingany's  costume,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  is  entirely  military,  and  used  only  when  upon  warlike  expeditions; 
at  other  times,  the  Hollontontes  are  dressed  as  the  Kaffers.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  93—95. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  an  Admiralty  midshipman  on  board 
the  Leven,  became  the  first  victim  to  the  dreadful  complaint 
which  speedily  made  such  melancholy  ravages  among  the  explor- 
ing party.  The  unhealthy  season  lasts  from  the  beginning  of 
September  till  the  end  of  April,  during  which  time  the  whalers 
do  not  frequent  the  bay.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishery, 
therefore,*  escape  the  fatal  eflFects  of  the  pestilential  vapours  that 
arise  from  the  earth  during  the  sickly  months.  In  the  first  week 
of  November,  the  cases  of  fever  on  board  the  Leven  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty,  among  whom  was  not  one  who  had  not  been 
employed  away  from  the  ship.  By  the  24th,  out  of  a  crew  of 
sixty,  twenty-nine  were  on  the  sick  list ;  and  the  deadly  effects  of 
the  climate  were  aggravated  by  the  depressing  influence  which  the 
mortality  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors. 

•  The  constant  operation  of  committing  their  companions  to  the  deep, 
and  a  superstitious  fancy  that  they  were  to  be  the  next  victims^  preyed 
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upon  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  men.  '*  The  fever  "  was  their 
only  topic ;  every  strange  sensation  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  symp- 
tom ;  until  the  constant  anxiety  and  apprehension  produced  an  excite- 
ment, irritability,  and  nervous  panic,  which  very  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  the  complaint  they  had  so  long  been  anticipating,  when 
they  sank  without  a  struggle  to  the  grave/     Vol,  I.  pp.  151,  2. 

Many  affecting  details  are  given  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  fate  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  fever.  Among  these, 
were  Captain  Cutfield,  a  brave  officer,  commander  of  the  Barra- 
couta,  Captain  Lechmere,  Lieutenant  Henry  Gibbons,  several 
midshipmen,  the  boatswain  of  the  Barracouta,  and  the  ship''s 
carpenter.  Several  creeks  and  banks  received  names  in  me- 
mory of  the  victims ;  and  *  unhappily  %  says  the  Writer,  *  there 
'  is  not  a  remarkable  spot  from  English  River  to  "  Morley's 
^  Bank,**"  that  does  not  record  the  fate  of  some  of  our  departed 
*  shipmates.^ 

'  It  is  usual  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead  with  the  union-jack, 
until  consigned  to  the  deep.  This  is  attached  to  the  grating  on  which 
the  corpse  is  laid,  when  launched  into  its  ocean  grave.  Upon  the  bier 
being  again  brought  on  board,  it  is  usual  to  hoist  the  wet  colour  to 
dry.  Consequently,  this  signal  of  deaths  from  either  vessel,  bore  the 
fatal  news  immediately  to  the  other ;  when  the  imagination  of  every 
one  was  exercised  in  fancying  who  the  last  victim  might  have  been. 
But  our  conjectures  were  frequently  wide  of  the  truth ;  so  rapid  was 
the  transition  from  perfect  health  to  eternity,  and  from  apparent  dis- 
solution to  recovery ! '     Vol.  I.  pp.  163,  4. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  was  found  necessary  to  hire 
some  of  the  native  Delagoans  as  seamen ;  and  honourable  tes- 
timony is  borne  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  them- 
selves. 

'  Previously  to  our  sailing,  they  received  the  same  provisions  as  our 
own  people,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  day,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  take  either  in  tobacco  or  in  clothing.  For  the 
former,  as  luxury,  they  had  hitherto  shewn  much  desire ;  but  no  sooner 
did  they  perceive  that,  from  its  relative  value,  it  occasioned  a  great 
drawback  in  the  receipt  of  the  more  essential  article  of  clothing,  than 
they  almost  entirely  discarded  its  use,  contenting  themselves  with  a 
very  limited  enjoyment;  thereby  evincing  the  command  that  their 
prudence  had  over  one  of  their  strongest  propensities,  and  affording  a 
remarkable  contrast  in  their  character  to  that  of  many  savages,  who 
gratify  the  wants  of  the  present  moment  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  other 
consideration.  The  Delagoans  worked  well,  were  respectful  in  their 
behaviour,  and  shewed  their  content  by  the  joyful  chorus  with  which^ 
like  the  Canadian  boatmen,  they  regulated  the  stroke  of  their  oars, 
when  pulling  in  our  boats.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  159,  160. 

It  is  stated  elsewhere,  that  ^  a  strong  predilection  for  fair  com- 
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*  merce  **  was  found  to  exist  among  them ;  '  and  men  never  be- 
^  haved  better  than  they  always  did  at  their  markets  or  on  board 

*  our  ships/ 

At  length,  the  necessity  became  urgent,  that  the  Leven  should 
quit  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Bay,  and  put  to  sea,  leaving  the  Cock- 
bum,  whose  crew  was  at  the  time  perfectly  healthy,  to  continue 
the  survey.  It  seems  surprising  that,  after  the  ample  experience 
of  the  certain  effects  of  ascending  the  rivers  at  this  season,  it 
should  have  been  attempted  to  explore  the  Mapoota.  A  week 
was  occupied  in  surveying  the  flats  at  its  mouth,  before  they  en- 
tered the  river  itself. 

^  For  the  first  twelve  miles,  the  banks  of  the  Mapoota  are  formed 
of  a  low  alluvial  soil,  shallow,  and  lined  with  forests  of  mangroves  : 
the  country  then  becomes  more  open.  Although  the  river  is  every- 
where narrow,  and  its  navigable  channels  still  more  so,  yet  we  were 
enabled  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wind  by  the  assistance  of  the  flood- 
tide.  During  this  operation,  both  shores  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
naked  natives,  in  general  armed  with  assagayes,  and  demonstrating  by 
various  sounds  and  antics  their  joy  and  astonishment ;  for  without 
doubt  none  of  this  generation  had  ever  before  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tacle. 

'  Our  first  communication  with  these  people  was  at  a  village  about 
seven  leagues  up  the  river.  It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  trust  their  valuable  persons  on  board;  but,  after  all  our 
eloquence  had  proved  unsuccessful,  curiosity  prevailed  over  fear.  Upon 
being  shewn  the  wonders  of  the  vessel,  they  expressed  much  more  as- 
tonishment than  usual  amongst  savages.  Some  of  our  companions 
recollected  the  first  visit  of  several  North  American  Indians  to  the 
first-rate  ship  of  war  built  on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  who  never  expressed 
the  slightest  degree  of  surprise  or  wonder  at  what  they  saw,  resolving 
it  all  into  an  operation  of  the  devil.  These  savages,  on  the  contrary, 
examined  and  felt  every  thing ;  and  the  kind  reception  they  met  with 
induced  their  countrymen  soon  to  banish  both  fear  and  reserve,  miich 
to  the  inconvenience  of  our  officers  and  crew,  who  were  sadly  tor- 
mented by  their  numbers  and  curiosity.*     Vol.  I.  pp.  212,  13. 

An  embassy  was  despatched  to  the  king  of  the  territory.  After 
a  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  sixteen  miles,  the  party  came  in  sight 
of  the  royal  residence. 

'  On  their  arrival  at  the  village,  which  consisted  of  several  huts, 
built  in  a  semicircle,  enclosing  a  considerable  space.  King  Makasany 
was  found  seated  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  surrounded  by 
several  of  his  chiefs,  likewise  seated  on  their  heels,  and  numbers  of 
the  common  people  of  both  sexes,  all  in  the  same  posture.  His  ma- 
jesty appeared  about  sixty  years  of  age,  very  tall  and  stout,  with  a 
pleasing  yet  dignified  countenance ;  from  habit  or  intention  he  was 
long  in  answering  any  questions,  as  if  giving  them  much  deliberation 
and  judgment. 

'  Mats  being  spread  for  the  officers  of  the  embassy,  Mr.  Hood  in- 
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formed  Makasany^  ^^  that  one  of  King  George's  little  ships  was  come 
into  his  river ;  that  it  was  sent  to  ask  after  his  healthy  and  look  at  his 
river  and  his  country ;  that  King  George's  own  ships  did  never  trade^ 
that  being  done  by  those  belonging  to  his  people,  who  paid  him  mo- 
derate custom."  Two  of  these  ships,  Mr.  Hood  said,  were  then  in  the 
river,  and  if  the  King  was  disposed  to  trade  with  them,  and  would 
allow  his  people  to  do  the  same,  he  might  be  assured  of  their  good 
faith  and  conduct.  Messrs.  Retchie  and  Thomson  were  then  intro- 
duced as  the  merchants,  who  informed  the  King,  that  they  had  brought 
beads,  brass  rings,  and  cloth,  to  exchange  for  ivory  and  ambergris. 

'  Makasany  replied,  that  he  had  been  sick  a  very  long  time,  but 
on  hearing  the  good  news  that  one  of  King  George's  ships  had  come 
up  his  river,  it  made  him  quite  well  immediately ;  that  he  had  received 
a  message  from  the  Portuguese  factory,  representing  the  Engb'sh  as 
an  insignificant  people,  who  lived  only  in  ships  by  robbing  countries 
too  weak  to  oppose  them,  &c. ;  but  he  did  not  believe  them,  and  should 
always  be  happy  to  see  English  ships  in  his  river  to  trade  with  him 
and  nis  people.  Then,  having  a  wine-glass  presented  to  him,  he  gave 
a  glass  of  rum  to  each  of  the  embassy,  took  one  himself,  and  distributed 
the  remainder  of  the  two  bottles  among  his  wives,  several  of  whom 
were  in  attendance,  and  many  more  absent. 

'  When  this  interview  was  ended,  the  party  were  conducted  to  an- 
other village,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  first,  belonging  to  one 
of  Makasany's  wives,  whose  hut  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Their  good-natured  landlady,  who  was  middle-aged  and  fat,  sat  up 
with  them  the  whole  night ;  this  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  gratified  their  curiosity  by  the  sight  of 
white  men,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions. 

'  A  goat  was  prepared  for  their  supper,  and  in  the  morning  they 
were  presented  with  a  repast  of  milk  and  cakes  made  of  millet.  This 
was  much  more  sumptuous  feeding  than  our  parties  generally  met 
with  on  such  excursions;  but  the  country  was  at  peace  ^vith  the  Zoolos, 
and  had  not  been  lately  ravaged. 

'  After  breakfast  they  were  again  summoned  to  attend  the  King, 
who  was  seated  under  the  same  tree  with  his  chiefs ;  when,  having 
again  assured  Mr.  Hood  of  his  delight  at  seeing  English  vessels  in  his 
country,  he  said  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  liked  in  it,  and 
that  he  would  gladly  trade  with  the  merchants.  Mr.  Hood  and  his 
party  therefore  commenced  their  return  to  the  vessel,  leaving  Messrs. 
Ketchie  and  Thompson,  with  English  Bill  as  interpreter. 

'  Upon  their  return,  Messrs.  Hood  and  Tudor  occupied  themselves 
in  finding  stations  for  the  survey  of  the  river,  but  could  meet  with 
none  sufficiently  commanding  for  the  purpose.  They  were,  however, 
amply  repaid  by  the  most  enchanting  scenery  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  stream,  as  far  as  they  could  trace  it ;  which,  by  their  descrip- 
tion, surpassed  all  that  we  had  hitherto  navigated.  The  view  was 
everywhere  terminated  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  westward,  beyond  which  to  the  natives  every  thing  was  enveloped 
in  fable  and  mystery. 

'  The  merchants  having  made  their  arrangements  with  Makasany, 
he  allowed  them  huts  in  one  of  his  own  villages,  not  far  from  their 
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vessels^  when  the  trade  commenced^  but  was  carried  on  very  slowly^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  all  savages. 

'  The  mode  of  bartering  for  elephants'  teeth  is  as  follows : — ^they 
are  brought  to  the  place  of  exchange^  after  they  have  been  examined 
and  sometimes  weighed ;  the  merchant  puts  down  a  certain  quantity 
of  blue  calico  or  dungaree^  beads^  brass  collars^  bracelets^  anklets^  &c. 
These  are  invariably  refused  in  the  first  instance^  and  as  the  King  is 
the  only  merchant  for  teeth^  so  long  as  he  pleases^  or  has  any  to  dis- 
pose of^  there  can  be  no  competition;  and  as  he  sells  but  one  at  a  time^ 
the  delays  to  which  such  a  traffic  is  exposed  may  be  easily  imagined. 
They  have  sometimes  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  Portuguese  factory  for 
fourteen  days,  before  the  natives  would  consent  to  part  with  them  on 
the  terms  offered.  To  their  honour  be  it  known^  that^  although  the 
goods  of  our  merchants  were  left  in  an  open  hut,  absolutely  within 
their  power,  yet  they  never  lost  a  single  article ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  African  character  to  record,  that  we  never  knew  one  instance 
of  dishonesty,  excepting  by  such  persons  as  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Portuguese. 

^  The  King,  Makasany,  was  very  fond  of  rum,  and  drank  it  freely, 
but  would  never  receive  it  as  an  article  of  barter ;  observing  most  phi- 
losophically, that  although  the  pleasure  arising  from  drinking  was 
certainly  great,  yet  it  was  too  transitory  an  exchange  for  real  property. 
Many  of  his  chiefs  and  people  were,  however,  not  exactly  of  his 
opinion,  and  would  have  parted  with  all  they  possessed  for  the  plea- 
sure of  getting  drunk  for  a  few  hours.  Makasany  came  from  the 
trading  village,  which  was  near  a  mile  from  the  vessel,  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  venture  on  board.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  215—219. 

In  front  of  the  huts  stood  a  large  tree,  of  a  species  called  by 
the  natives  foomgoora^  which  was  used  for  their  meetings  and 
bazaars.  It  is  described  as  '  the  didynamia  angiospermia  \  The 
flowers  are  spreading  and  elegant,  and  it  produces  a  fruit  larger 
than  a  melon,  which  is  used  *  to  clean  metals,  but  not  for  food\ 
It  is  impossible  to  divine  from  this  description,  to  what  known 
genus  this  production  can  be  referred. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  boats,  furnished  with  ten  days'*  provi- 
sions, were  despatched  to  trace  the  river  up  to  its  source.  They 
made  way  very  slowly,  the  tides  not  being  felt  a  few  miles  above 
where  the  vessel  was  stationed ;  and  the  current,  increased  by  the 
freshes,  became  on  the  second  day  so  strong,  that  they  were  five 
days  in  ascending  forty  miles,  which  occupied  only  one  day  in  re- 
turning. Their  progress  was,  moreover,  materially  obstructed  by 
hippopotami  and  alligator**,  which  were  extremely  numerous ;  and 
they  were  so  much  annoyed  by  night,  by  innumerable  mosquitoes, 
as  well  as  by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  grunting,  bel- 
lowing, and  snorting  of  the  gigantic  water-herds,  that  they  could 
get  but  little  rest  after  their  daily  labour.  Their  camps  were  ge- 
nerally fixed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where,  to  make  a 
place  for  their  huts,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  setting  fire  to 
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the  long  grass.  The  last  evening  of  their  ascent,  they  were  sur- 
prised, and  rather  alarmed,  at  perceiving  the  flames  extend  to  a 
neighbouring  forest.  The  scene  must  indeed  have  been  tre- 
mendously magnificent,  and  is  beautifully  described. 

^  The  burning  grass  was  rapidly  consumed^  and  we  were  about 

S itching  our  tents  as  usual^  when  the  flames  suddenly  spread  in  the 
irection  of  the  forest ;  another  moment  and  it  was  on  fire ;  first  the 
underwood,  then  the  branches,  and  lastly,  the  ponderous  trunks,  were 
enveloped  in  one  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke  :  the  noise  was  terrific,  as 
the  crackling  embers  fell  to  the  ground,  while  fiery  sparks  and  brands 
were  spreading  the  devouring  element  in  all  directions.  The  birds 
and  numerous  animals  that  had  so  long  inhabited  this  impenetrable 
solitude  undisturbed,  were  wildly  screaming  forth  their  terror,  as,  in 
their  eflbrts  to  escape,  they  fell  sufifocated  by  the  smoke  into  the  con- 
suming mass.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  silent  wonder,  not  un- 
mixed with  dread;  the  wild  flame  was  let  loose;  it  was  spreading  with 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  we  actually  shuddered  as  we  gazed  upon  the 
destruction  we  had  made.  The  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  water,  all 
seemed  kindled  into  flame.  Our  little  power  had  produced  this  mighty 
work ;  but  who  could  stop  it }  We  felt  our  insignificance ;  and  knew 
that  only  One  could  arrest  its  burning  course,  and  upon  Him  we  in- 
wardly called  with  wonder  and  devotion.  Such  an  event  as  this  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  one  that  few  men  have  seen,  and  none  have  been 
able  to  describe.  It  is  almost  too  much  for  the  eye  to  contemplate ; 
the  feelings  become  subdued  by  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It 
was  like  a  universal  conflagration  ;  all  around  was  fire ;  red  flames 
glowed  from  earth  to  heaven  !  I  cannot  describe  what  I  suflfered,  for 
it  was  a  painful  sensation  thus  to  gaze  directly  on  the  power  of  the 
Almighty.  Both  were  his  works ;  he  had  made  the  forest  and  the  fire 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures ;  used  with  the  wisdom  he  has  given 
them^  they  are  their  chief  blessings ;  but,  thus  thrown  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly  together  by  impious  man,  they  become  a  consuming 
curse,  devouring  31  in  their  burning  wrath.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  the  extent  of  this  conflagration,  as  we  were  that  night 
obliged  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  221,  2. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  had  seemed  promising ;  and  neither  the 
weather,  nor  the  country  indicated  any  thing  unhealthy.  But 
now,  first  one,  and  then  another  were  taken  ill ;  and  before  the 
vessel  could  get  out  of  the  river,  one  half  of  the  crew  were  at- 
tacked with  the  fever.  In  three  days.  Lieutenant  Owen,  the 
commander  of  the  Cockbum,  was  the  only  white  person  able  to 
do  any  thing ;  and  ultimately,  seven  oflScers  and  men  alone  sur- 
vived, out  of  the  twenty  who  composed  the  original  crew.  The 
Leven  returned  to  the  Bay,  just  in  time  to  receive  on  board  the 
sick  who  survived ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  list  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  disorder,  amounted  to  two  thirds  of  the  oflScers 
and  one  half  of  the  crews  of  the  three  vessels.     On  the  16th  of 
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March,  they  sailed  for  the  Cape.  In  July,  the  survey  of  the 
Bay  and  M apoota  river  were  resumed  and  completed,  by  the  Le- 
ven,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men,  whose  death  was  attributable 
to  their  own  imprudence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Barracouta  sailed  for  Quilimane,  the 
greatest  slave-mart  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  coast.  The  town, 
built  on  an  unhealthy  marsh,  contains  ten  houses  inhabited  by 
Portuguese,  fifteen  by  Creoles,  seven  occupied  by  merchants 
from  Goa,  with  numerous  huts  for  slaves  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  forming  altogether  a  population  of  about  2800  souls. 
The  houses  belonging  to  the  whites,  ('  as  the  descendants  of  the 
^  Portuguese  are  called,  although  sometimes  as  black  as  the  ne- 
^  groes  themselves,')  are  substantially  constructed  of  brick,  faced 
with  tiles  manufactured  from  the  clay  of  the  river,  and  surrounded 
with  a  verandah.  In  the  best  houses,  the  pearl  oyster-shell  is 
used  in  the  windows  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  to  this  place,  and 
return  with  cargoes  averaging  from  four  to  five  hundred  slaves ! 
Quilimane  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  when  Vasco  di 
Gama  put  into  this  river  on  his  way  to  the  East  Indies.  About 
the  year  1585,  the  Portuguese  under  Francisco  Barreta,  having 
penetrated  as  far  as  Manica,  in  the  Zambizi  territory,  exterminated 
every  Mohammedan  native  in  cold  blood,  and  then  took  possession 
of  their  wealth. 

^  But  the  sins  of  the  early  Portuguese  have  been  here  visited  upon 
many  generations.  The  climate^  poison^  and  the  dagger,  are  constantly 
destroying  the  present  race ;  and,  although  in  possession  of  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  other  nations, 
importing  all  their  enjoyments,  save  tne  grossest  sensuality.  To  pro- 
tect the  commerce  that  was  eventually  opened  by  this  expedition, 
various  settlements,  forts,  and  strongholds  were  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambizi  and  its  dependent  rivers,  to  keep  in  awe  the  surround- 
ing savages,  who  otherwise  would  have  retaliated  upon  them  for  en- 
croaching upon  their  territory. 

^  In  ail  probability  Quilimane,  from  its  commodious  situation  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  soon  became  a  place  of  some  importance  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  thoroughfare  for  the  produce  of  their  inland 
possessions  along  the  Zambizi,  which  was  formerly  shipped  from  thence 
to  Mozambique.  The  riches  of  Quilimane  consisted,  m  a  trifling  de- 
gree, of  gold  and  silver,  but  principally  of  grain,  which  was  produced 
in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  Mozambique.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  slave-trade  stopped  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  changed  those 
places  where  peace  and  agriculture  had  formerly  reigned,  into  the  seat 
of  war  and  bloodshed.  Contending  tribes  are  now  constantly  striving 
to  obtain  by  mutual  conflict,  prisoners  as  slaves  for  sale  to  the  Portu- 
guese, who  excite  these  wars  and  fatten  on  the  blood  and  wretchedness 
they  produce.  The  slave-trade  has  been  a  blight  on  its  prosperity ; 
for  at  present,  Quilimane  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  whole 
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colony  of  the  Rios  de  Senna  do  not  supply  themselves  with  sufficient 
com  for  their  own  consumption.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  286,  7» 

The  captaincy  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  in  which  Quilimane  is 
included,  is  now  the  only  territory  that  the  Portuguese  really 
possess  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  northern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Zambizi  and  the  Lupata  chain,  which  separate 
the  colony  from  the  territory  of  the  Maravi  Caffers.  On  the 
south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Sofala.  Westward,  the 
border  passes  along  the  territories  of  Quiteve  and  Baroe,  and  after- 
wards skirts  the  kingdom  of  Monopota  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicova. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  about  30  leagues,  and  inland  about 
120  leagues,  its  square  area  being  computed  at  3600  square 
leagues.  The  European  and  Mulatto  population  of  the  whole 
colony,  in  1806,  scarcely  exceeded  500  souls,  the  adults  between 
fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  numbering  only  194.  This  in- 
cluded all  the  capitated  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  in  the  three 
towns  of  Quilimane,  Sena,  and  Tata,  and  the  river  ports  of 
Zumbo  and  Manica  *.  Manica  is  the  great  gold-mart,  twenty 
days  inland,  where  an  annual  market  is  held,  at  which  gold  and 
ivory  are  bartered  for  Surat  cloths,  coarse  silks,  and  iron.  Tata, 
or  Tete,  is  a  settlement  about  sixty  leagues  above  Sena ;  and 
Zumbo  is  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  beyond  Tata,  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  difficult  and  circuitous  route. 

Having  obtained  permission  of  the  governor  of  Mozambique, 
an  exploring  party  was  detached  from  the  Barracouta,  with  direc- 
tions to  ascend  the  Zambizi  as  high  as  Tata ;  but  at  Sena,  which 
they  reached  on  the  25th  day  from  Quilimane,  all  further  pro- 
gress was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  fatal  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate. Mr.  Forbes,  the  botanist,  was  the  first  victim  :  he  did  not 
live  to  reach  Sena.  Lieutenant  Browne  sank  next.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick,  the  only  survivor,  expired  at  Chaponga,  on  the  return 
route.  Two  faithful  African  servants,  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  expedition,  attended  their  masters  successively  to  the  grave 
they  had  done  their  best  in  preparing,  with  the  help  of  negroes 
hired  for  the  sad  occasion ;  and  '  a  prayer  in  the  best  English 
'  that  poor  Adonis  could  command,  was  said  over  the  last  remains, 
*  before  they  were  for  ever  consigned  to  the  earth.' 

From  a  small  note-book  kept  by  Mr.  Browne,  together  with  the 
statements  of  the  two  black  servants,  a  distinct  narrative  of  this 
ill-fated  expedition  has  been  gathered ;  but  the  geographical  in- 
formation is  of  course  scanty  and  vague.  The  Zambizi  forms 
by  its  several  branches  an  immense  delta,  of  which  the  Qui- 
limane branch  appears  to  be  the  northern,  and  the  Savey  or  Sa- 
bia  the  southern  boundary.  The  banks  of  the  Quilimane  were 
found  to  be  marshy,  and  covered  with  mangroves  to  low-water 

»  Mod.  Traveller,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  320. 
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mark,  for  about  eight  miles  above  the  town,  the  stream  continu- 
ing about  a  mile  in  width,  and  abounding  with  hippopotami. 
Above^the  negro  village  of  Nasongo,  picturesquely  situated  amid 
groves  of  cocoa,  palm,  and  orange-trees,  the  river  began  to  be  di- 
vided by  innumerable  islands,  between  which  the  channels  were 
so  narrow,  that  the  large  canoe  was  abandoned  for  smaller  ones ; 
and  at  the  Boca  do  Rio,  forty-seven  miles  above  Quilimane  by  the 
river,  but  only  thirty-two  in  a  straight  line,  the  navigation,  even 
by  small  canoes,  becomes  in  the  dry  season  impracticable.  The 
river  was  there  from  twenty  to  thirty  yairds  in  breadth,  perfectly 
fresh,  but  much  impregnated  with  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  party  had  now  to  travel  for  some  miles  by  land,  through  a 
flat,  well  cultivated  country,  abounding  in  villages.  At  times, 
they  came  upon  the  course  of  the  river,  the  breadth  of  which,  in 
some  places,  was  reduced  to  sixteen  feet,  with  high  banks  that  served, 
in  the  rainy  season,  to  restrain  the  floods.  They  at  length  reach- 
ed, on  the  11th  day,  a  spot  where  the  river  Zambizi '  divides, 
*  and  forms  the  noble  river  of  Luabo ' ;  meaning,  we  suppose, 
where  the  Quilimane  branches  ofl*  from  the  main  river,  which 
falls  into  the  ocean  by  several  mouths,  called  the  Luabo*.  Dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  from  November  to  March,  the  country  in 
this  part  is  inundated  for  miles,  the  deep  water-channel  then  ex- 
tending upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  the  current,  boats  can  ascend  over  the 
inundated  lands.  In  the  dry  season,  the  land  is  covered  with 
rushes  and  bamboos,  interspersed  with  noxious  swamps,  and  a  few 
palms  only  relieve  the  desolateness  of  the  barren  and  unwhole- 
some waste.  Notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  the  river,  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks  rendered  the  current  so  strong,  that  the  canoes 
were  not  able  to  make  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour ;  and 
the  same  dull  and  monotonous  scenery  continued  till  the  party 
reached  the  place  called  Chaponga.  Above  this,  the  country  be- 
gins to  rise. 

'  The  river  was  at  first  about  a  mile  broad,  with  rocky  banks  rising 
perpendicularly  about  twenty  feet  from  the  water.  As  they  advanced, 
the  picturesque  but  distant  mountains  of  Yemale  near  Senna,  were 
seen  and  admired  as  a  pleasing  novelty,  when  compared  with  the  gene- 
ral flatness  of  the  country.  As  the  travellers  contemplated  their  bold 
and  extensive  outline,  they  fondly  fancied  that  a  more  propitious  cli- 
mate there  awaited  them,  where  their  sick  companion  could  be  again 
restored  to  health.'     Vol.  II.  p.  57* 

*  It  is  afterwards  stated,  that  several  streams  branch  off  from  the 
Luabo,  one  of  which  bisects  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Quilimane,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  a  place  called  Melam- 
bey.  This  branch  affords  ^  a  spacious  and  clear  entrance,  with  a  much 
greater  depth  of  water  than  the  Quilimane.' 
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The  hope  was  but  too  delusive.  Five  days  more  of  tedious 
navigation,  through  which  the  general  appearance  of  the  river 
was  unvarying,  brought  them  to  Sena,  where  their  first  sad  task 
was,  to  commit  to  the  earth  the  remains  of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  had 
died  the  day  before. 

The  town  of  Sena  stands,  according  to  the  observation  of  Lieu- 
tenant Browne,  in  lat.  17"  30'  s.,  long.  SS*"  15'  e.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  in  no  respect  superior  to  Quilimane.  Ten  houses  oc- 
cupied by  Portuguese,  are  the  only  ones  that  make  any  preten- 
sions to  European  structure ;  the  remainder  being  mere  huts, 

*  interspersed  with  filthy,  stagnant  pools,  a  demonstration  of  the 
^  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  as  of  the  idleness  and  sloth  of  the 
^  inhabitants.'*  The  town  is  built  in  a  plain,  amid  a  forest  of  ta- 
marind, mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  Two  small  hills  about  150 
feet  in  height,  command  the  town,  of  which  a  diminutive  mud  re- 
doubt, surmounted  with  two  small  field-pieces,  forms  the  only 
defence.  From  the  heights,  the  river  was  seen  majestically 
winding  through  the  plain ;  towards  the  north,  the  country  pre- 
sented a  mountainous  aspect,  while  to  the  south,  two  or  three 
small  hills  alone  broke  the  parched  and  dreary  level. 

Such  is  the  present  capital  of  the  colony !  Tata  is  said 
to  be  superior,  both  in  size  and  situation,  being  built  on  high 
ground,  in  a  mountainous  district,  with  the  Zambizi  flow- 
ing beneath  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  more  industrious  and 
enterprising  character.     But  this  rests  upon  hearsay. 

Considerable  curiosity  was  felt  by  the  party  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  tracing  of  the  coast  of  Sofala,  with  regard  to  a  site 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  its  Arabic  name 
being  Zofar  or  Zofaal ; — 'the  spot  whither  the  early  but  venturous 

*  Phenician  navigators  steered  their  cumbrous  barks ;  and  where, 
'  in  later  years,  Albuquerque  and  the  last  heroes  of  the  Portu- 
'  guese  race  had  distinguished  themselves.'  The  disappointment 
of  every  romantic  expectation  was  never  more  complete. 

'  Instead  of  what  the  fancy  pictured^  remains  of  past  grandeur  and 
opulence,  frowning  in  decay^  and  falling  gradually  to  dust,  we  foimd 
but  a  paltry  fort  and  a  few  miserable  mud-huts,  the  almost  deserted 
abode  of  poverty  and  vice.  Not  only  here ;  every  place  in  Africa  and 
India^  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  has  withered  beneath  the  iron  hand 
of  oppression.* — Vol.  I.  p.  319. 

Immediately  to  the  northward  of  Sofala,  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Boozy  opens  into  a  large,  shallow  bay  called  Massangzany ; 
but  the  fort  and  village  of  Sofala  are  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savey 
or  Sabia,  another  arm  of  the  Zambizi.  The  mouth  is  narrow, 
with -very  little  water  in  the  dry  season.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  rendered  very  dangerous,  and  almost  in- 
accessible, by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  which  has 
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nearly  filled  up  the  bays,  and  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  To  the  south  of  Sofala,  the  Gawooro  empties  itself  into 
the  great  bay  of  Maroonone.  This  river,  which  was  reported  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Manice,  is  hardly  navigable  by  boats  at  its 
entrance,  although  it  becomes .'  a  superb  river  "^  higher  up.  About 
five  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Savey,  is  Chuluwan,  or  Holy 
Island,  where  are  remains  of  stone  buildings,  said,  to  be  Arabic 
edifices  erected  before  the  Portuguese  conquests ;  and  five  leagues 
from  this  is  a  small,  well-wooded,  but  uninhabited  island  called 
Boene,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  mud  creek,  which  is  now 
covered  only  at  high  water,  but  must  anciently  have  formed  a 
useful  harbour.  To  the  south  of  this,  is  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
hamban,  which  affords  *  a  superb  harbour,'  easy  of  access,  but  is 
scarcely  navigable  for  a  ship  above  the  town,  eight  miles  from  its 
entrance ;  and  five  miles  higher,  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  by 
boats.  The  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  amoimted  to  only  25 ;  but  the  coloured  population  is 
numerous.  The  Portuguese  have  no  territory  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  are  not  even  allowed  to  advance  any  distance  into  the 
interior.  The  trade  of  Inhamban  consists  chiefly  in  ivory  and 
bees'  wax,  obtained  of  the  natives  by  barter,  and  exported  to 
Mozambique. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  survey  was  that  of  the  almost 
unknown  tract  of  coast  between  Zanzibar  and  Cape  Gardafui ; 
respecting  which  so  little  modem  information  exists,  that  M. 
Malte  Brun  exclaims,  '  What  has  become  of  the  famous  city  of 
*  Melinda  and  the  twenty  churches  of  Mombas  ?  Do  they  exist  ?' 
— Well  may  this  question  be  asked.  The  territories  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Melinda  are  at  present  totally  occupied  by  the 
Galla,  who  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Arabs  in  their  coast  naviga- 
tion. But  we  find  that  we  must  devote  another  article  to  these  in- 
teresting volumes,  which,  though  not  what  th6y  ought  to  have  been, 
have  very  materially  extended  our  knowledge  of  Eastern  Africa. 


Art.  II.  1 .  Letters  on  the  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  junior  Minister  of  the 
Scots  Church  in  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  In  two  Volumes,  I2mo. 
pp.  xi.  771*     London,  1833. 

2.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  their  external  Division;  exhibited 
in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Clinton  Hall  in  the  winter  of 
1831-2,  under  the  Appointment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  By  Charles  P.  M'llvaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and 
President  of  Ohio  College.  I2mo.,  pp.  xii.  424.  Price  6*. 
{Fisher  s  Select  Library,  Vol.  IX.)     London,  1833. 

3.  A  Portraiture  of  Modern  Scepticism;  or  a  Caveat  against  Infidelity: 
including  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Truth, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  Canon  and  of  Inspiration.  Intended  as  a 
Present  for  the  Young.   By  John  Morison,  D.D.   Author  of  "  An 
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Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  &c.  12mo.  pp.  viii.  262.    Price 
4^.     London,  1832. 

4.  The  Truth  of  Chrisiianiiy.   By  J.  F.  Gyles,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Barrister 
at  Law.     8vo,  pp.  239.     Price  6*.    London,  1832. 

"YV-^  ^^^^®  these  publications  under  a  common  head,  which 
allows  of  our  properiy  noticing  them  together,  although 
the  specific  character  of  each  is  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  Cariile's  '  Letters  "^  were  originaUy  addressed  to  the  Au- 
thor's sisters ;  and  the  epistolary  form  of  composition  has  been 
retained,  '  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  and  ease  of  expres- 
*  sion  which  letter-writing  warrants  and  suggests.'  The  design  of 
the  work  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  internal 
evidence  attaching  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  contemplated  as  a  whole.  The  Author  thus  explains 
his  plan. 

*  In  the  following  letters,  I  shall  view  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  one  book,  consisting  of  an  historical  narrative,  com- 
mencing with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  arrival 
and  residence  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rome,  having  certain  doctrines 
respecting  spiritual  things  connected  with  it ;  these  doctrines  being 
conveyed  partly  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  partly  by  certain 
other  books  which  are  appended  to  the  narrative :  and  my  object  will 
be,  to  prove  that  this  whole  book,  as  it  stands,  is  of  God.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  much  pains  that  have  been  bestowed  by  many  able  men 
to  set  forth  the  testimonies  of  uninspired  writers  to  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  much  length  on  that  part  of  the 
argument,  but  content  myself  with  referring  to  those  authors  who  have 
handled  it  fully.  I  would  not  however  be  understood  as  by  anv  means 
undervaluing  such  testimonies.  I  wish  merely  to  assign  to  tliem  the 
station  that  properly  belongs  to  them  in  the  general  argument.  God 
has  provided  for  us  confirmations  of  the  truth,  sometimes  from  the  lips 
of  his  enemies,  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  overlook  them ;  but  we 
are  to  take  care  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place.  The  just  light  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  viewed  is  simply,  phenomena  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  find  certain  passages  in  ancient  writings  j  we  ask  how  these 
passages  came  to  be  in  such  writings.  We  give  our  solution,*— that 
they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive ;  and  we  challenge  the  world  to  furnish  any  other  reasonable  so- 
lution. And,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  may  be  viewed  in  this  light, 
—adducing  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.  We  present  the  Bible, 
with  all  its  internal  and  external  evidences  of  truth  and  of  divine  work- 
manship ;  we  shew  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  book,  so  circum- 
stanced, indicates  the  interposition  of  divine  wisdom  and  power  to 
bring  it  into  existence' ;  and  we  call  upon  those  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  account  of  the  phenomena  which  we  adduce,  to  furnish  some 
other  account  of  them. 

^  If  any  man  deny  that  the  earth,  or  the  sun,  was  created  by  an  om- 
nipotent, omniscient  God,  the  question  is  instantly  put  to  him,  "  How, 
then,  did  they  come  into  existence  ?  "  And  the  answer  which  he  feels 
himself  constrained  to  give  to  this  question,  at  once  exposes  the  ah- 
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surdity  of  his  imaginations.  Now^  why  should  not  the  argument  for 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?  We 
would  say  to  the  infidel^  "  Here  is  the  Bible ;  a  book  thus  and  thus 
constructed^  and  accompanied  by  such  and  such  confirmations;  we 
hold  that  such  a  book  could  not  have  existed  without  the  special^  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  the  Deity ;  and  we  challenge  you  to  shew 
how  it  could  have  come  into  existence  without  that  interposition. 
Take  the  range  of  the  whole  worlds  and  the  history  of  all  ages^  and 
say,  if  you  can,  when,  or  by  whom,  such  a  book  could  have  been  con- 
tnved  or  executed."  I  am  persuaded  that  a  few  attempts  to  answer 
this  plain  question,  would  do  more  to  expose  the  fiedlacies  upon  which 
the  infidel  rests  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  in  defence  of  them.'     Carlile,  Vol.  I.  p.  9 — 11. 

In  the  second  Letter,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture  method 
of  teaching  and  confirming  religious  doctrines  by  means  of  an 
historical  narrative,  is  placed  in  a  very  striking  light,  as  bearing 
upon  it  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  fiimishing 
an  infallible  test  of  its  truth. 

'  This  feature,  then,  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  of  teaching  religion  by 
means  of  a  historical  narrative,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  books  in 
the  world  that  are  held  forth  as  sacred  by  any  people.  It  is  very  ob- 
vious, that  nothing  but  true  religion  can  be  taught  by  a  history  of  facts ; 
for  &cts  can  proceed  only  from  God,  and  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
his  character.  A  narrative  might  be  contrived,  which  would  teach 
falsehood  respecting  God,  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  his  pros- 
pects after  death ;  but  it  would  necessarily  be  a  fictitious  narrative, 
such  as  Mahommed's  journey  to  heaven,  for  no  falsehood  could  be 
taught  on  these  subjects  by  means  of  a  narrative  of  truth.  Or  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  deduce  erroneous  doctrine  from  a  true  narra- 
tive, but  then  it  would  be  manifest  that  the  deductions  were  unfairly 
drawn.  This  Mahommed  attempted  to  do,  when  he  inferred  that  his 
religion  was  from  God,  because  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  obtained 
victories  over  superior  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  which  was  manifestly 
no  legitimate  inference. 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  build  a  new  system 
of  religion  on  the  history  of  England.  He  has  but  one  alternative : 
he  must  either  disguise  and  distort  the  facts  of  the  history,  concealing 
some  that  would  militate  against  him,  and  inventing  others  subservient 
to  his  object ;  in  which  case  the  fedlacy  of  it  would  be  instantly  de- 
tected, and  no  one  would  receive  his  religion :  or,  retaining  the  facts  of 
the  history,  he  must  draw  false  inferences  from  them,  in  which  case 
again,  the  fallacy  of  his  new  religion  would  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  was  capable  of  exercising  his  reason  on  the  inferences  drawn  by 
him.  If  he  at  once  retained  the  facts  of  the  history,  and  drew  just 
*  and  legitimate  inferences  from  them,  he  could  teach  nothing  by  means 
of  the  history  but  some  'portion  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  existence,  and  power,  and  superintending  providence 
of  God. 

'  Accordingly,  you  will  not  find  any  false  religion,  or  any  additions 
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to  true  religion,  founded  on  a  historical  narrative.     The  Koran  or  . 
Islamism  contains  no  such  narrative.     The  only  historical  facts  on 
which  it  founds  any  of  its  doctrines^  are  those  of  the  Bible.  The  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  called  the  Vedas,  or  Shasters^  have  no  connexion 
with  authentic  history.     The  only  statements  which  they  make  in  the 
form  of  facts,  are  statements  respecting  the  genealogies  and  incarna- 
tions of  their  gods,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  which,  in  the 
statutes  of  Menu,  there  are  obscure,  distorted,  but  yet  sufficiently 
evident  references  to  the  Mosaic  narrative.    The  Zendavesta,  or  sacred 
book  of  the  followers  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  has  in  like  manner  no 
historical  narrative,  on  which  its  religious  doctrines  are  founded,  or 
with  which  they  are  necessarily  connected.     Like  the  Koran  of  Ma- 
hommed,  it  refers  to  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  contains  quo- 
tations from  the  book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  the 
only  portion  of  truth  which  it  contains  is  drawn  from  this  source. 
The  sacred  books  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  reformer,  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  books  of  philosophy  and  morals  than  of  religion.     They 
contain  no  history,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  would  involve  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  doctrines.     They  are  rather  an  appeal  to  the. 
reason  and  common  sense  of  mankind,  than  the  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation of  a  religion  in  the  name  of  a  superior  being.     These  are 
the  chief  forms  of  religion  that  occur  to  me  as  having  sacred  books. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  false  systems  of  religion  that  are  practised 
among  men  are  communicated  and  conveyed  downward  by  tradition. 
Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans;— such  is  the  religion  of  Boodha  or  Fo  that  is  prevalent  in 
China,  Ceylon,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  east ;  and  which  at  one 
time  prevailed  in  India ; — and  such  was  the  mythology  and  idolatries 
of  our  ancestors — the  religion  of  the  Druids,  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
invaders  of  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire — the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Danes,  r^ormans,  and  other  tribes  of  northern  origin. 

' '  When  we  inquire  into  the  statements  made  in  any  of  the  supposed 
sacred  books  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  into  the  mythology  of  any  of- 
their  popular  superstitions,  we  find  ourselves  instantly  in  the  midst  of 
vague,  uncertain,  monstrous  fictions. 

^  When  we  pass  from  this  pedantic,  crude,  metaphysical  history  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  without  date  or  precision  of  any  kind,  out, 
like  a  vague,  incoherent  dream,  founded  upon  some  indistinct  impres- 
sion of  real  events,  to  the  precision  and  simplicity  of  the  Bible,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  passing  from  the  region  of  falsehood 
into  the  region  of  truth.  And  so  it  is  in  passing  from  the  details  of 
any  other  books  given  out  as  sacred,  or  from  the  consideration  of  any 
felse  religion,  to  the  Bible.  In  the  one,  all  is  enveloped  in  doubt,  un- 
certainty, vagueness,  incoherency ;  no  connexion  with  authentic  his- 
tory, no  means  furnished  of  confirming  truth  or  detecting  falsehood ; 
all  is  darkness ;  and  the  images  which  it  presents  before  the  mind  in- 
distinct and  monstrous.  In  the  other,  all  is  precision  and  clearness; 
human  nature  in  its  usual  form ;  a  perpetual  connexion  kept  up  with 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  abundant  means  fur- 
nished either  of  confirmation  or  detection.  We  feel  ourselves  instantly 
in  the  light  of  day,  surrounded  with  natural  objects,  and  furnished  with 
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the  power  of  examining  them ;  touching,  tasting,  handling  them,  and 
satisfying  ourselves  that  it  is  no  delusion  but  a  reality. 

*  This  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Bible  brings  us  at  once  to  two 
questions.  First,  Is  the  history  which  the  Bible  contains  authentic 
history  ?  And,  secondly.  Is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  necessarily  con- 
nected with  its  history,  or  fairly  deduced  from  it  ?  If  these  two  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
must  be  divine,  for  it  is  self  evident  that  God  alone  could  bring  to  pass 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

'  The  answers  to  these  questions,  however,  do  by  no  means  contain 
the  whole  of  the  argument.  For  if  the  doctrine  respecting  spiritual 
and  eternal  things  connected  with  the  history  be  really  of  God,  it  may 
be  expected  to  bear  upon  it  the  evidences  of  its  own  divine  original, 
both  in  its  own  structure  and  in  its  adaptation  to  th^  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  mankind.  This,  then,  is  the  general  plan  which  I 
propose  to  follow  in  these  letters :  I.  To  examine  the  Scripture  history 
viewed  as  a  whole :  II.  The  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  spiritual 
and  eternal  things,  which  is  built  upon  the  history  or  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  it :  and.  III.  Notice  and  answer  a  few  of  the  objections 
usually  brought  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture,  whether 
drawn  from  the  historical  facts  or  the  religious  doctrine.  An  explan- 
ation of  the  means  which  the  Bible  furnishes  for  determining  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  that  is,  for  determining  whether  any  book  is  or  is  not  a 
genuine  portion  ,of  it,  with  a  summary  and  application  of  the  argu- 
ment, will  finish  our  disquisitions.'     Carlile,  Vol.  I.  pp.  30 — 37- 

We  have  cited  this  passage  at  length,  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  both  as  an  able  statement  of  a  very  striking  argument,  and 
as  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  view  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Letters.  The  series  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads. 
Part  I.,  Preliminary  Statement.  Part  II.,  On  the  Truth  of 
Scripture  History.  Sect.  1,  Internal  Evidences  of  its  Truth. 
Sect.  2,  External  Confirmations  of  its  Truth.  Sect.  3,  On  the 
Prophecies  and  Types  interwoven  with  the  History.  Part  III., 
On  the  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  connected  with  its  History.  Part  IV. ' 
On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Religious^  System  of  Scripture  to  Hu- 
man Nature  and  the  Exigencies  of  Mankind.  Part  V.  On  the 
Wisdom  manifested  in  the  outward  Religious  Ordinances  of  the 
Bible.  Part  VI.  Objections  briefly  considered.  Part  VII.  On 
the  Principles  on  which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  determined. — 
Summary  and  application  of  the  Argument. 

From  the  extensive  range  of  investigation  which  these  subjects 
comprise,  Mr.  Carlile  has  found  himself  compelled  to  treat  them, 
for  the  most  part,  briefly,  referring  to  such  writers  as  have  entered 
into  the  several  topics '  more  at  length.  This  was  the  most  de- 
sirable plan  in  such  a  work;  and  the  familiar,  and  sometimes  mis- 
cellaneous character  of  the  Letters,  will  render  them  the  more 
adapted  to  keep  up  the  attention  and  to  interest  the  feeling  ^^ 
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young  persons,  to  whom  they  are  more  peculiarly  suited.  It  is, 
in  our  judgement,  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  work,  that  it 
does  not  presuppose  the  reader  to  be  an  infidel  or  a  sceptic ;  but, 
while  it  supplies  an  answer  to  the  plausible  sophistry  of  unbe- 
lievers, it  is  more  especially  designed  and  calculated  to  '  unfold 

*  to  those  who  already  revere  and  love  the  Bible  as  the  book  of 

*  God,  a  portion  of  the  surpassing  wisdom  which  has  been  em- 

*  ployed  in  its  formation/  The  tendency  of  the  work  to  produce, 
not  simply  conviction,  but  the  fruit  of  genuine  conviction,  piety, 
is  much  more  direct,  than  that  of  many  valuable  works  which 
seem  to  concede  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  questionable,  by 
starting,  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  argument,  from  infidelity.  If 
Christianity  be  true,  it  must  be  Divine ;  and  yet,  some  persons 
who  have  admitted  its  truth,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  strength 
of  the  historic  evidence,  have  not  bowed  to  its  Divine  authonly. 
But  shew  it  to  be  Divine,  and  you  have  established  not  merely 
its  truth,  but  its  authority  also ;  with  this  advantage,  that,  at 
every  step,  the  genuine  claims  of  the  Religion  are  brought  dis- 
tinctly in  view ;  not  simply  its  credibility,  but  its  moral  creden- 
tials. By  one  method,  you  first  testify  a  fact,  and  then  prove  it. 
By  the  other,  you  suppose  the  fact  to  be  deducible  only  as  a  con- 
clusion from  the  process  of  argument.  We  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  the  latter  method  has  not  its  use,  and  may  not  prove  suc- 
cessful ;  but  we  feel  warranted  in  affirming  that  common  experi- 
ence is  in  favour  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  former.  It  is  a 
law  of  human  nature,  let  sceptical  philosophers  say  what  they 
please,  that  testimony  should  be  more  convincing  than  logic. 
The  language  of  doubt  breeds  doubt :  that  of  conviction  has  at 
least  a  tendency  to  convince.  Christianity  is  placed  in  a  false 
position,  when,  even  for  the  sake  of  establishing  its  truth,  it  is 
made  to  rank  among  hypotheses. 

Little  is  gained  by  extorting  an  assent  that   Christianity  is 

true.     Multitudes  of  nominal  believers  have  no  conception,  as 

•  Dr.  M'llvaine  remarks,  *  what  a  truth  that  is,  which  they  so  care- 

*  lessly  acknowledge ;  how  impressively  it  is  true ;  with  what 
'  awftil  authority  it  is  invested ;    what  a  wonder  is  involved  in 

*  professing  to  believe,  and  refrising  to  obey  it.**  On  the  other 
hand,  multitudes  of  real  believers  have  no  adequate  conceptions 

'  of  the  majestic  evidence  by  which  their  faith  is  attested  and  au- 
thenticated. In  the  admirable  volume  which  we  have  next  to 
notice,  the  learned  Writer  thus  urges  upon  all  who  are  experi- 
mentally convinced  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Gospel,  the  duty 
and  advantage  of  studying  the  various  arguments  which  illustrate 
the  divinity  of  its  original. 

*  I  would  urge  it  on  considerations  of  personal  pleasure  and  spiritual 
improvement.  There  is  a  rich  feast  of  knowledge  and  of  devout  con- 
templation  to  be  found  in  this  study.     The  serious  believer  who  luis 
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not  pursued  it^  has  yet  to  learn  with  what  wonderful  and  impressive 
lights  the  God  of  the  Gospel  has  manifested  its  truth.  Its  evidences 
are  not  only  convincing,  but  delightfully  plain ;  astonishingly  accu- 
mulated, and  of  immense  variety  as  well  as  strength.  He  who  wiU 
take  the  pains  not  only  to  pursue  the  single  line  of  argument  which 
may  seem  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  but  devoutly  to  follow  up, 
in  succession,  all  those  great  avenues  which  lead  to  the  gospel  as  the 
central  fountain  of  truth,  will  be  presented,  at  every  step,  with  such 
evident  marks  of  the  finger  of  God  ;  he  will  hear  from  every  quarter 
such  reiterated  assurances  of,  "  this  is  the  way  ;  walk  thou  in  it "; 
he  will  find  himself  so  enclosed  on  every  hand  by  insurmountable  evi- 
dences shutting  him  up  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  new  views  will 
open  upon  him  of  the  real  cause  and  guilt  and  danger  of  all  unbelief; 
new  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admiration  will  arise  in  his  heart,  for  a 
revelation  so  divinely  attested ;  his  zeal  will  receive  a  new  impulse  to 
follow  and  promote  such  heavenly  light. 

'  But  I  would  urge  this  study  on  all  serious  believers,  who  have  the 
means  of  pursuing  it,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  is  not  enough  that  thev 
are  well  satisfied.  They  have  a  cause  to  defend  and  promote,  as  weft 
as  a  faith  to  love  and  enjoy.  It  is  enjoined  on  them  by  the  authority 
of  their  Divine  Master,  that  they  be  ready  to  give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  them,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  They  must  be 
able  to  answer  intelligently  the  question.  Why  do  you  believe  in  Christ' 
ianiiy  ?  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a 
sense  of  the  truth  arising  from  an  inward  experience  of  its  power  and 
blessedness.  This  is  excellent  evidence  for  one's  own  mind ;  but  it 
cannot  be  felt  or  understood  by  an  unbeliever.  The  Christian  ad- 
vocate must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  arguments  by  which  infidelity 
may  be  confounded,  as  well  as  an  experience  of  the  benefits  for  whicn 
the  gospel  should  be  loved.  To  obtain  this  in  proportion  to  his  abi- 
lities, he  is  bound  by  the  all- important  consideration,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  cannot  be  content  while  one  soul  remains  in  the  rejection  of 
her  light  and  life.  She  seeks  not  only  to  be  maintained,  but  to  bring 
all  mankind  to  her  blessings.  The  benevolence  of  a  Christian  should 
stimulate  him  to  be  well  armed  for  the  controversy  with  unbelievers. 
Benevolence,  while  it  should  constrain  the  infidel  most  carefully  to  con- 
ceal his  opinions,  lest  others  be  so  unhappy  as  to  feel  their  ague  and  catch 
their  blight,  should  invigorate  the  believer  with  the  liveliest  zeal  to  bring 
over  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  adoption  of  a  faith  so  glorious  in  its 
hopes  and  so  ennobling  in  its  influence.'     M'llvaine,  pp.  11 — 13. 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  Mr.  Carlile,  before  we  have 
given  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  contents  of  the  Letters,  and  of  the 
very  pleasing  style  in  which  they  are  written.  The  Letter  ^  On 
*  the  Sublimity  and  Spirituality  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture  \  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  striking  one :  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  *  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord**  placed  in  so  just  and  vivid 
a  light. 

^  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  a  contest  between  the  principal 
character  of  the  Scripture  narrative  and  his  adversary,  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  millions  of  rational  immortal  creatures  for  eternity. 
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Had  any  uninspired  writer  undertaken  to  invent  such  a  contest^  we 
should  have  seen  two  gigantic  antagonists  confronted  with  one  another, 
armed  from  head  to  foot^  and  using  such  weapons  as  were  calculated 
to  destroy  material  bodies^  as  swords^  javelins^  thunderbolts^  or  rocks 
torn  from  their  bases.  But  in  Scripture  we  have  nothing  of  all  this. 
When  Jesus  and  Satan  are  brought  into  collision^  there  is  indeed  a 
deadly  contest,  but  it  is  purely  of  a  spiritual  kind.  Satan  employs  all 
his  artifice  to  introduce  sin  into  the  soul  of  our  Lord,  and  Jesus  repels 
it  by  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  proper  *^  sword  of  the  Spirit ". 
And  the  contest  is  ended,  not  by  Satan's  being  felled  to  the  ground, 
or  driven  from  the  verge  of  a  precipice  into  a  gulf  of  fire — ^incidents 
which  would  have  left  his  spirit  untouched ;  but  by  his  being  repulsed 
with  a  look  and  expression  of  abhorrence  like  a  detected  felon,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  agony  of  remorse  and  shame,  mortified  pride,  baffled 
ambition,  disappointed  revenge,  and  unquenchable  but  fruitless  rage. 
These  were  wounds  that  entered  more  directly  and  more  deeply  into 
his  spirit,  than  any  pain  that  could  be  occasioned  to  him  by  a  wounded 
body. 

^  The  circumstances  that  seem  to  me  to  prove  most  satisfactorily  the 
reality  of  this  transaction,  are  its  extreme  simplicity,  combined  with 
its  unspeakable  importance.  It  appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, as  one  of  the  most  common-place  ordinary  transactions ;  yet  it 
was  a  contest  for  the  precious  life.  The  aim  of  Satan  was  most  deadly ; 
and,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  spread  destruction  and  horror  to  an 
inconceivable  extent. 

^  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  contest  necessarily  arises  from  the 
high  intellectual  powers  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  appears  a 
simple  thing  to  «us,  because  we  do  not  fully  understand  it.  When  two 
generals  of  consummate  skill  are  opposed  to  one  another,  their  opera- 
tions are  unintelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  military  tactics : 
and  some  apparently  insignificant  movement — such  as  crossing  a  river, 
or  taking  possession  of  a  road,  or  placing  a  few  men  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  many  miles  from  either  of  the  hostile  armies — to  which  unskilled 
spectators  would  attach  no  importance,  may,  in  the  eyes  of  the  generals 
themselves,  who  can  look  forward  to  consequences,  decide  the  fate  of 
the  campaign,  nay,  it  may  be,  of  the  contending  empires.  A  child 
witnessing  a  game  at  chess,  or  any  other  competition  of  mature  intel- 
lect, would  see  nothing  of  the  skill  displayed  by  the  antagonists ;  and 
a  game  on  which  much  property  might  depend,  might  be  decided  by 
some  little  movement  which,  to  an  unskilled  spectator,  would  seem  to 
be  of  no  particular  importance.  So  the  contest  between  Jesus  and 
Satan  was  in  some  measure  above  our  comprehension ;  and  therefore 
the  victory  was  decided  by  an  act  which,  without  some  reflection,  may 
seem  to  us  to  be  trivial. 

^  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  transaction,  is, 
that  the  object  of  Satan  necessarily  led  him  to  adopt  a  studied  sim- 
plicity. His  manifest  aim  was  to  betray  our  Lord  into  sin,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  sin  appear  as 
light  and  as  trifling  a  thing  as  possible.  If  a  villain  of  superior  ad- 
dress and  intellect  get  an  unsuspecting  youth  under  his  influence,  and 
endeavour  to  train  him  up  to  theft  and  robbery  and  murder,  he  does 
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not  at  once  put  a  knife  into  his  hands  and  urge  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  bosom  of  a  fellow-creature.  His  very  purpose  leads  him  to  dis- 
guise his  aim  as  much  as  possible.  The  first  crime  that  he  suggests  to 
him,  may  be  apparently  a  very  trivial  one,  that  will  be  more  a  subject 
of  laughter  than  of  serious  thought ;  but  that  very  act,  light  and  tri- 
fling as  it  was  made  to  appear,  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  career 
of  crime  and  of  wretchedness ;  ana  may  be  by  much  the  most  import- 
ant event  in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  youth  that  was  betrayed  into  it. 

^  Thus  it  was  that  Satan  is  represented  in  Scripture  to  have  intro- 
duced sin  into  the  world.  The  act  which  he  suggested  to  our  first 
parents,  was  apparently  a  very  ordinary  act — the  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
a  certain  tree :  yet  when  analysed,  we  can  detect  in  it  the  seeds  of 
every  vice, — ingratitude,  dishonesty,  intemperance,  rejection  of  God's 
word,  rebellion  against  his  authority,  disobedience  of  his  commands, 
and  a  charge  of  falsehood  against  God — of  falsehood  employed  for  the 
meanest  and  most  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  thus  that  Satan  still 
tempts  men  to  sin.  He  reconciles  and  inures  them  to  it  by  little  and 
little,  till  they  can  commit,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  crimes  from 
which  they  would,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  started  back  with  terror. 

^  But  simple  as  this  contest  appears,  we  can  comprehend  enough  of 
it  to  see  in  it  a  fearful  importance.  The  thrust  which  Satan  made  at 
our  Lord,  was  directed  against  the  only  point  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  injure  a  pure  and  holy  spirit.  We  can  form  no  conception  of  spi- 
ritual suffering,  but  as  the  efi^ect  of  sin.  All  those  internal  passions 
and  feelings  which  give  us  pain  are  either  themselves  sinful — as  hatred, 
envy,  revenge,  rage,  jealousy,  disappointed  pride  or  vanity ;  or  they  are 
the  consequences  of  our  being  sinners — as  fear,  sorrow,  remorse, 
shame,  and  despair.  No  perfectly  holy  being  who  reposes  with  full 
confidence  in  God,  can  be  accessible  to  any  of  these  passions,  or  to  any 
others  that  are  calculated  to  give  him  pain.  The  only  suffering  that 
we  can  conceive  of,  that  does  not  seem  immediately  to  flow  from  sin,  is 
simple  bodily  pain  ;  but  even  that  sufl^ering  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
to  trace  to  the  effects  of  sin,  by  which  we  became  mortal.  The  aim  of 
Satan,  therefore,  was  the  most  deadly  that  can  be  imagined.  It  was 
by  succeeding  in  a  similar  aim,  that,  according  to  the  Scripture,  he 
brought  upon  our  original  progenitors  and  their  race,  all  the  anguish 
that  they  experienced,  and  all  the  anguish  that  has  filled  the  world 
since  their  day.  And  although  we  cannot  trace  the  full  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  Satan  would  have  perpetrated  had  he  succeeded  in  his^ 
attempt  on  the  Lord  Jesus ;  yet  we  can  see,  that,  besides  his  own  per- 
sonal injury,  it  would  have  ruined  the  plan  of  mercy,  on  which  he 
came  into  the  world.  Our  sky  would  instantly  have  overcast ;  the 
earth  would  have  shaken  under  our  feet ;  and  the  countless  myriads  of 
the  human  race  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  blackness  of  ever- 
lasting despair. 

^  Viewing,  then,  this  transaction  in  all  its  bearings,  I  conceive  my- 
self warranted  in  asserting,  that  it  is  quite  above  the  reach  of  human 
invention,  and  bears  upon  it  evident  marks  of  being  a  great  and  awful 
reality.'     Carlile,  Vol.  I.  pp.  344—348. 

In  the  concluding  Letter,  comprising  the  summary  and  appli- 
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cation  of  the  whole  argument,  we  find  another  very  striking 
passage,  which  will  appropriately  follow  up  the  preceding  ex- 
tract. Mr.  Carlile,  in  summing  up  the  evidences  of  inspiration, 
is  pointing  out  the  absurdities  which  are  involved  in  the  infidefs 
scheme ;  and  he  is  led  to  notice  ^  the  depth  of  metaphysical 
'  knowledge '  which  the  sacred  writers  exhibit. 

^  The  system  of  religion  taught  in  the  Scripture  is  itself^  in  sub- 
stance^ a  spiritual  history^  reaching  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Characters^  such  as  we  have  no  specimens  of  in  our  intercourse  wiu 
the  worlds  are  introduced :  purely  spiritual  characters — some  of  the 
most  exalted  holiness — others  of  the  most  debased  and  malignant  de- 
pravity. Events  suited  to  such  a  history — a  rebellion  of  spirits  against 
a  spiritual  government— the  measures  adopted  by  the  spiritual  sove- 
reign— ^the  spiritual  warfare  that  is  waged  —  the  partial  successes 
obtained  by  the  rebels — the  manner  in  which  they  are  controlled — and 
the  final  issue  of  the  war£EU*e,  are  all  detailed  without  any  mixture  of 
materialism.  Let  any  man  compare  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Scrip- 
ture with  the  numberless  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  various 
ages  of  the  world  to  invent  transactions  suitable  to  spiritual  beings, 
and  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Scripture  is 
not  an  invention  of  men,  (for  they  never  could  have  so  entirely  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  all  ideas  of  matter  and  worldly  interests,) 
but  a  revelation  of  the  realities  of  a  spiritual  world. 

'  This  is  not  all :  this  spiritual  history  must  be  so  contrived,  as  to 
produce  certain  effects  on  the  human  mind  and  character.  The  Scrip- 
ture declares  the  dispositions  and  character  to  which  it  is  its  object  to 
bring  men ;  and  it  employs  this,  its  spiritual  history,  for  that  purpose. 
Man,  therefore,  must  be  so  involved  and  interested  in  that  history,  as 
to  give  it  a  powerful  influence  over  him ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  its 
events  must  be  so  contrived,  as  to  produce  the  intended  effects  on  his 
affections  and  general  character.  Nay,  still  further,  part  of  the  history 
of  outward  events  must  so  perfectly  correspond  to  the  spiritual  history 
which  it  is  employed  to  convey,  as  in  some  measure  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  spiritual  history  before  it  was  fully  disclosed,  and  to  form 
among  one  particular  people,  characters  perfectly  similar  to  those 
which  the  spiritual  history  is  calculated  to  form  among  mankind  in 
general.  And  the  whole  of  this  system  of  religion,  of  the  ordinances 
connected  with  it,  of  its  laws  and  ceremonies,  nmst  be  so  contrived,  as 
to  contain  in  them  nothing  inconsistent  with  ascertained  facts  in  any 
department  of  science,  with  any  region  or  climate  of  the  world,  with 
any  situation  in  which  men  may  be  placed ;  but  must  be  universally 
applicable  to  men  in  all  circumstances,  and  of  every  variety  of  cha- 
racter :  to  bring  down  the  lofty,  to  elevate  the  lowly,  to  stimulate  the 
indolent,  to  check  the  impetuous ;  and,  in  short,  to  form  the  human 
character  after  a  certain  model,  and  that  the  purest  and  loveliest  that 
has  ever  been  embodied  even  in  imagination. 

'  But  I  have  said  enough.  Any  man  who  could  attempt  to  persuade 
himself,  or  others,  that  all  this  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
unaided  powers  of  human  intellect,  is  really  not  a  person  to  be  reasoned 
with.     For  my  part,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  it  altogether  as  reasonable 
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to  believe  that  men  were  capable  of  creating  the  universe,  as  that  they 
could  have  planned  and  executed  so  stupendous  and  glorious  a  work  as 
the  Holy  Bible.'     Vol.  II.,  pp.  397—400. 

We  have  not  much  to  offer  upon  these  Letters,  in  the  shape  of 
criticism.  In  those  which  treat  of  the  Canon,  we  find  some  very 
sensible  and  valuable  remarks ;  but  we  cannot  extend  this  enco- 
mium  to  the  note  at  p.  374?  of  Vol.  II.,  which  states  that,  *  al- 

*  though  Paul  has  not  prefixed  his  name  to  the  Epistle  to  the 

*  Hebrews,  he  has  appended  to  it  his  signature :  see  2  Thess.  iii. 

*  175  18,  compared  with  Heb.  xiii.  25.'  The  same  argument 
would  prove  the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter  to  bear  the  signature  of 
Paul.  See  1  Pet.  v.  1 4.  *  Nor  can  we  subscribe  to  the  mystical 
position,  that  the  Canticles  are  *  the  record  of  the  fulfilment  and 

*  completion  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  literal  sense ;  as 
^  the  book  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  is  the  record  of  the 
'  completion  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.'  Such  fancies  as  these  are 
a  sorry  substitute  for  argument ;  and  the  .Author's  reasoning  at 
pp.  356 — 360,  can  satisfy  only  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  question.  Like  most  writers  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  C.  confounds,  in  his  argument,  authenticity  and 
genuineness  with  inspiration.  We  know  of  no  respectable  writer 
who  has  maintained  that  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament  *  ought 

*  to  be  rejected.'  One  of  the  Author's  criteria  would,  however, 
exclude  from  the  canon,  the  anonymous  Book  of  Job !  We  con- 
cur with  Mr.^Carlile  in  his  conclusions,  but  not  in  his  way  of 
arriving  at  them.  Closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning  are  not, 
indeed,  his  forte ;  and  in  the  second  volume,  more  particularly, 
he  lapses  occasionally  into  a  di&seness  and  looseness  of  state- 
ment, which  might  be  advantageously  pruned  in  another  edition. 
The  exemplification  of  the  effects  of  the  Bible  upon  the  national 
character  of  the  Swedes,  (Vol.  II.  pp.  I70 — 1765)  involves  much 
that  is  questionable  in  statement ;  and  we  should  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  Letter  should  close  at  line  23  of  p.  169.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  volumes  are  abundantly  indicative  of 
sound  judgement,  correct  taste,  and  respectable  acquirements. 
The  style  is  easy,  perspicuous,  and  well  suited  to  a  popular  work. 
We  cordially  recommend  the  publication,  as  excellently  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
young  person. 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  salutation,  h^ivu  vfjuv  'ttoLo-i  roU  «» 
X^io-ra  iTtffov,  comes  almost  as  near  to  the  usual  Pauline  salutation  as 
91  %a^K  ftETa  TravTwv  vfxuv,  which,  ill  that  precise  form,  occurs  only  at 
Tit.  iii.  15  ;  although  Col.  iv.  18,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  are  similar.  But 
the  salutation  was  obviously  a  current  one ;  and  St.  Paul  adhered  to 
no  one  formula. 

VOL.  X. N.S.  B  B 
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Our  readers  will  be  already  prepared  to  find,  in  Dr.  M*Ilvaine''s 
Lectures,  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  enhance  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  work. 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1831,  when  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  had  not  yet  organized  its  classes  nor  appointed  its  instructors,  it 
was  represented  to  the  council,  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  was  exceedingly  needed,  and  would  probably  be 
well  attended  by  young  men  of  intelligence  and  education.  On  the 
strength  of  such  representation,  the  Author  of  this  volume  was  re- 
quested by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  to  undertake  the  work 
desired  ....  The  next  thing  was  the  honour  of  an  appointment,  bv 
the  Council  of  the  University,  to  the  office  of  Lecturer  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  exhausting  duties 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  in  a  state  of  health  by  no  means  well  esta- 
blished, he  was  unexpectedly  committed  to  an  amount  of  labour  which, 
had  it  been  all  foreseen,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  undertake.  Mean- 
while, a  class  of  many  hundreds,  from  among  the  most  intelligent  in 
the  community,  and  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  members  of 
the  "  New  York  Young  Men's  Society  for  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Improvement ",  had  been  formed,  and  was  waiting  the  commencement 
of  the  course.  A  more  interesting,  important,  or  attentive  assemblage 
of  mind  and  character,  no  one  need  wish  to  address.  The  burden  of 
preparation  was  delightfully  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  such  an  audience.  The  Lecturer  could  not  but  feel  an  engrossing 
impression  of  the  privilege,  as  well  as  responsibility  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  usefulness.  He  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  his  having  been  permitted  and  persuaded  to 
embrace  it,  and  for  a  measure  of  health  in  tne  prosecution  of  its  duties, 
far  beyond  what  he  had  reason  to  expect.  His  debt  of  gratitude  is 
inexpressibly  increased  by  the  cheering  information,  that  much  spi- 
ritual benefit  was  derived  from  these  Lectures  by  some  whose  minds, 
at  the  outset  of  the  conrse,  were  far  from  the  belief  of  the  blessed 
Gospel,  as  a  revelation  from  God.' 

To  this  success,  the  spirit  of  humble  piety  and  fervid  benevo- 
lence which  breathes  and  glows  in  these  Lectures,  must  greatly 
have  contributed.  A  more  interesting  office  than  the  one  which 
Dr.  M'llvaine  was  selected  to  discharge,  we  cannot  conceive  of; 
and  were  the  honourable  example  of  the  Council  of  the  New 
York  university  to  be  followed  by  the  Council  of  another  uni- 
versity in  our  own  metropolis,  we  should  covet  the  office  of '  Lec- 
*  turer  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  %  far  more  than  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  although  the  duties  of  the  latter  would  come 
more  within  the  compass  of  moderate  abilities.  Should  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  however,  to  select  a  bishop  for  the  office,  the 
Council  would  do  well  to  look  out  for  one  as  nearly  resembling  in 
character  '  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,^  as  the  Bench  would  furnish. 
How  honourable  would  it  be  in  an  English  prelate,  instead  of  ca- 
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^  balling  against  Government,  and  mingling  in  the  sordid  strife  of 
political  factions,  to  be  seen  lecturing  to  the  young  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  Divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Book  of 
God  !     Would  not  Bishop  Bird  Sumner  feel  it  to  be  so  ? 

The  Lectures  before  us  are  thirteen  in  number.  The  first  is 
introductory.  The  subjects  of  the  twelve  others  are  as  follows : 
— II.,  III.  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament* 
IV.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  V.,  VI.  Divine  Au- 
thority of  Christianity,  proved  from  Miracles.  VII.,  VIII.  Ar- 
gument from  Prophecy.  IX.  Divine  Authority  of  Christianity 
proved  from  its  Propagation.  X.,  XI.  Argument  from  the 
Fruits  of  Christianity.  XII.  Summary  and  Application  of  the 
Argument.  XIII.  Inspiration  and  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  plan  of  these  Lectures,  we  cannot  say  that  we  regard  as 
the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  It  seems  scarcely  a  na- 
tural or  judicious  arrangement  which  separates  so  widely  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  from  that  of  their 
Authenticity.  The  former,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  conclud- 
ing Lecture,  is  fully  admitted  to  be  a  frindamental  point. 

'  We  have  proved*,  says  the  Author,  ^  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
are  authentic  and  credible;  the  works  of  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  correct  narratives  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  they  pro- 
fess to  relate.  But,  were  we  to  stop  here,  we  should  leave  the  Bible 
on  a  level,  in  point  of  authority,  with  many  other  books  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  contain  the  truth,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
contain  nothing  else,  and  yet,  have  no  pretension  to  any  other  than  a 
human  origin.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  no  ultimate  and  sure 
appeal  for  either  doctrine  or  duty;  a  door  would  be  open  for  all 
manner  of  interference  on  the  part  of  *^  man's  wisdom  '*,  for  the  per- 
version and  corruption  of  the  truth ;  the  most  essential  features  of  the 
Gospel,  on  the  easy  plea  that  the  apostles,  being  men,  may  sometimes 
have  misunderstood  their  Master,  would  be  accessible  to  the  most 
ruinous  suspicions  of  over-statement  or  misconception.  We  have 
need,  not  only  of  a  Divine  system  of  religion,  but  of  a  Divine  teacher 
of  that  system.'     pp.  407,  408. 

Does  not  this  correct  representation  supply  a  strong  reason 
why  the  subject  should  not  have  been  left  till  the  close  of  the 
series,  or  have  been  despatched  in  a  perftinctory  manner  ?  This 
Lecture  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  no- 
tice a  recommendation  of  Dr.  Woods''s  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  a  more  competent 
view  of  the  subject. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  of 
what  is  termed  (we  think  improperly)  the  inductive  method  of 
argument,  in  advocating  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Dr.  M'll- 
vaine  is,  however,  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
extract  the  passage  in  which  he  insists  upon  what  he  regards  as 

B  b2 
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*  an  important  feature  of  the  evidence  **  comprised  in  the  preced- 
ing Lectures,  that  *  it  is  strictly  philosophical.' 

'  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  process  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the  astro- 
nomer arrives  at  the  most  certain  truths  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  or  the 
chemist  determines  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  important 
science*     The  grand  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  that  Bacon  illus- 
trated, and  Newton  so  noblv  applied,  and  to  which  all  science  is  so  deeply 
indebted,  is,  that  it  discards  speculation ;  places  no  dependence  upon 
theory ;  demands  fact  for  every  thing,  and  m  every  thing  submits  im- 
plicitly to  the  decision  of  fact,  no  matter  how  incomprehensible,  or  how 
opposed  by  all  the  speculations  of  the  world.     This  is  called  inductive 
philosophy,  in  distinction  from  that  of  theory  and  conjecture.      It 
collects  its  facts  either  by  personal  experiment  and  observation  ;  or  by 
the  testimony  of  those  whose  experiments  and  observations,  and  whose 
fidelity  in  recording  them,  are  worthy  of  reliance.     From  these  it 
makes  its  careful  inductions,  and  determines  the  laws  of  science,  with 
a  degree  of  plain,  unpresuming  authority,  to  which  every  enlightened 
mind  feels  it  ought  to  bow.      The  great  principle  of  all  Newton's 
Principia,  and  that  on  which  he  set  the  ladder  that  raised  him  to  the 
stars,  was  this  simple  axiom :  ''  Whatever  is  collected  from  this  induc- 
tion ought  to  be  received,  notwithstanding  any  conjectural  hypothesis 
to  the  contrary,  till  such  time  as  it  shall  be  contradicted  or  limited  by 
further  observations."      But  why  is  not  this  self-evident  truth  as 
fundamental  in  religion,  as  in  astronomy  ?     If  Reid  and  Stewart  have 
been  permitted,  with  universal  consent  and  approbation,  to  apply  the 
simple  principles  of  induction  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  on  what 
possible  ground  can  they  be  excluded  from  the  philosophy  of  the  soul 
— the  religion  of  the  heart  ?     We  beg  as  a  favour,  what  is  also  de- 
manded by  right,  that   Christianity  may  be  tried  by  the  strictest 
application  of  these  principles.     You  are  called  upon  for  no  greater 
eifort  of  credulity,  no  more  implicit  reliance  on  testimony,  in  order  to 
receive  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  relation,  than  you 
are  obliged  daily  to  exercise  in  believing  those  innumerable  facts  in 
natural  science,  which  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of  testing  by  your 
own  experiments.     In  regard  to  these,  you  simply  ask,  what  is  the 
statement?     Is  it  accurate.^     Is  it  honest?     However  it  may  con- 
tradict your  previous  ideas,  or  seem  at  variance  with  previous  pheno- 
mena, or  even  with  well-established  laws,  you  only  investigate  the 
testimony  with  the  more  carefulness.     This  confirmed,  you  receive  the 
facts ;  and,  instead  of  squaring  them  by  any  of  your  old  theories  or 
speculations,  you  proceed  to  measure  the  latter  by  their  line,  with  as 
much  submission  as  if  every  mystery  involved  in  them  were  perfectly 
explained.     Only  behave  thus  reasonably  in  the  investigation  of  the 
great  question  we  have  been  considering.     Apply  to  it  the  measuring 
rod  of  sound  philosophy.     Let  every  speculation  as  to  its  truth  be 
blotted  out.     Let  all  conjectural  hypothesis,  for  and  against  it,  be  set 
aside.     Let  the  infidel  and  the  Christian  sit  together  in  the  chairs  of 
Bacon  and  of  Newton  ;  and  with  all  that  stern  rejection  of  mere  theory, 
and  that  lowly  deference  to  fact,  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
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those  venerable  patriarchs  of  modern  science,  let  the  New  Testament 
be  brought  to  the  bar.     It  professes  to  be  the  authentic  and  credible 
record  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ.     In  it,  he  professes  to  have 
been  sent  of  God.     Let  the  question  be  put.     Not,  however.  Is  this 
religion  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  man  wanted,  and  God 
might  have  been  expected  to  reveal  ?     Not,  Does  it  contain  any  thing 
strange,  or  mysterious,  or  apparently  contradictory  to  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe  ?    But  let  it  be  a  plain  question  of  inductive 
'  philosophy.     Is  it  supported  by  a  competent  number  of  well-certified 
facts  ?     Is  there  so  much  credible  testimony,  that  we  are  warranted  in 
determining  that  the  New  Testament  is  authentic ;  that  its  history  is 
true ;  that  Jesus  did  work  miracles :  that  his  prophecies  have  been 
fulfilled  ?  that  no  human  power,  unaided  by  that  of  God,  can  account 
for  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel ;  that  no  corrupt  imposture  could 
ever  produce  the  fruit  with  which  its  influence  has  blessed  mankind  ? 
If  there  be,  then  all  true  philosophy  says,  *^  Christianity  ought  to  be 
'  believed,  not7vithsianding  any  conjectural  hypothesis  to  the  contrary" 
Only  confine  yourselves  to  this  mode  of  investigation,  and  submit 
yourselves  to  this  simple  law  of  evidence,  and,  like  Newton,  you  may 
mount  a  ladder  set  on  a  rock,  and  reaching  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God.    Proceed  on  any  other  principle,  and,  like  the  heavenly 
vortices  and  the  immense  currents  of  ethereal  matter  in  the  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  it  can  only  lead  you  into  inextricable  confusion.     But, 
if  you  adopt  the  true  principles,  what  becomes  of  the  writings  of 
infidels  ?    Buried  amidst  the  rubbish  of  vain  speculations,  and  ingenious 
absurdities,  and  scholastic  trifling,  of  the  dark  ages,  when  to  get  wealth 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  philosopher's  stone,  instead  of  the  homely,  ex- 
perimental realities  of  diligence  and  common  sense,  was  the  great  effort 
of  scientific  ambition !     Infidelity  is  all  speculation.     Reduce  it  to  a 
residuum  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  you  bring  it  to  nothingness. 
Strip  it  of  its  several  envelopes  of  ingenious  hypothesis,  and  bold 
assertion,  and  scoffing  declamation,  and  you  find  nothing  left  but  a 
man  of  straw — an  ugly  shape  to  keep  the  hungry  from  the  bread  of 
life,  which  you  need  only  approach  to  discover  that  it  is  made  of  rags, 
and  stuffed  with  rottenness. 

'  The  argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  all  composed 
of  statements  of  undeniable  facts,  and  of  direct  inferences  legitimately 
drawn  from  them.  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  keenest  critic  to  take 
up  the  course  of  reasoning  to  which  you  have  listened,  and  point  out  a 
single  theory,  or  speculation — any  thing,  depended  on  for  proof,  but 
plain  statements  of  facts,  established  as  perfectly,  and  bearing  as  diroctly 
upon  the  point  in  question,  as  any  of  the  observations  of  Newton's 
telescope,  or  of  Davy's  crucible.  Not  a  word  have  we  said  as  to  what 
might  be  supposed  or  conjectured ;  what  is  likely  or  unlikely ;  what 
might  have  been  expected,  or  the  contrary ;  but  have  simply  inquired, 
what  is  historically  true.  Let  our  opponents  do  like^vise.  Whether 
any  thing  in  Christianity  appears  to  them  probable  or  improbable;  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent ;  agreeable  to  what  they  should  have  expected,  or 
the  contrary ;  wise  and  good,  or  ridiculous  and  useless ;  is  perfectly 
irrelevant.  We  can  by  no  means  consent  to  make  their  judgements  the 
standard  in  such  matters.    Infidels  are  thought  to  entertain  very  absurd 
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and  inconsistent  ideas  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  and  of  what 
should  be  esteemed  as  both  good  and  wise.  We  ask  them  to  come  down 
from  their  flights  of  fancy  and  speculation^  and  condescend^  in  matters 
of  religion^  to  do  what^  in  those  of  science^  public  opinion  would  force 
them  to^  or  laugh  them  out  of  countenance ;  to  sit  down  to  the  plain 
investigation^  on  principles  of  common  evidence,  of  the  faciff  which 
support  Christianity,  determined  to  believe  what  may  be  collected 
therefrom,  notwithstanding  any  of  their  conjectural  hypotheses  to  the 
contrary.      Such  was   once   the   honest   demand   of  astronomy  and 
chemistry  upon  all  the  tribes  of  theorists  and  conjecturalists  in  those 
departments  of  science.      It  is  but  a  short  time  since  our  present 
fundamental  doctrines,  on  those  subjects,  were  opposed  by  philosophers 
whose  speculations  they  rooted  up,  precisely  as  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  are  still  opposed   by  infidels  whose  lives  they  condemn. 
By  and  by,  it  became  irresistibly  evident  that  there  is  no  way  to 
science  but  by  the  slow  and   humble  path  of  experiment,  obtained 
either  by  personal  observation,  or  by  the  credible  testimony  of  others. 
As  soon  as  men  of  scientific  minds  shall  learn  to  be  consistent  with 
their  own  principles,  and  to  reason  philosophically,  as  well  when  a  law 
of  religion  as  when  a  law  of  nature  is  concerned ;  then  the  contradiction 
will  no  longer  appear,  of  one  loving  to  investigate  the  works  of  God^ 
but  rejecting  His  word. 

'  In  truth,  the  evidence  of  Christianity  rests  upon  a  basis  which  can- 
not be  condemned,  without  the  downfall  of  many  of  the  most  important 
works  of  science.  The  main  facts  and  reasonings  of  chemistry  are 
considered  undeniable,  because  experimental.  But  who  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  make  all  the  experiments,  or  to  see  them  made,  before  he  will 
believe  ?  Many  of  the  most  important,  he  receives,  and  must  receive, 
upon  the  testimony  of  others.  Thus  it  is  also  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions. Seldom  are  the  facts  obtained  from  our  own  observations. 
Many  of  them  we  believe,  because  they  are  reported  by  credible 
witnesses.  We  come  to  a  certain  result,  by  means  of  a  number  taken 
from  a  table  of  calculations  made  to  our  hands,  with  as  much  assurance, 
and  base  our  reasonings  upon  it  as  confidently,  as  if  we  had  obtained 
all  the  elements  by  our  own  labour ;  and  yet  the  very  corner-stone  of 
our  computation  is  a  mere  matter  of  testimony.  On  such  reliance  are 
eclipses  predicted,  and  nautical  observations  founded ;  and  yet  a  man 
of  science,  who  should  evince  any  scepticism  with  regard  to  events 
thus  ascertained,  would  render  himself  no  less  an  object  of  ridicule, 
than  if  he  should  cavil  about  the  sun's  rising  to-morrow.  What  is  a 
pag§  of  logarithms,  but  a  page  of  assertions,  the  whole  value  of  which 
IS  the  faith  of  testimony  ?  and  yet  upon  such  data,  the  most  momen- 
tous calculations  in  the  exact  sciences  are  based  mthout  a  question.' 

pp.  389-394. 

This  passage  forcibly  ejfliibits  the  unreasonableness  of  scepti- 
cism ;  but  that  very  unreasonableness  shews  that  scepticism  must 
have  a  cause  which  is  overlooked  by  the  philosophical  reasoner. 
In  matters  of  science,  there  lies  no  moral  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
beheving,  and  therefore  beUef  regularly  follows  upon  the  percep- 
tion of  the  facts,  which  perception  requires  a  simple  effort  of  the 
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nnderstanding.  But  is  this  the  case  in  matters  of  religious  know- 
ledge ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the  discovery  of  physical 
laws  by  means  of  an  induction  from  particular  facts,  susceptible, 
at  every  step,  of  verification,  and  the  determination  of  a  matter  of 
belief  by  a  legal  induction' from  concurrent  testimony  ?  Are  the 
truths  of  astronomy  and  the  truths  of  theology  arrived  at  by  a 
process  at  all  similar,  or  are  they  assented  to  by  any  similar  act 
of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  the  apostle  would  not  have  said,  that  it  is 
"  through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God.^'  We  cannot  but  think  the  terms  induction, 
inductive  philosophy,  mathematical  demonstration,  &c.,  totally 
misapplied,  when  employed  in  reference  to  moral  evidence.  In 
attempting  to  adapt  the  apparatus  of  natural  philosophy  to  mo- 
rals, the  theologian  is  acting  unphilosophically,  and  in  forgetfiil- 
ness  of  half  his  creed.  It  is  like  attempting  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  God  through  Herschers  telescope,  or  the  nature  of  virtue 
by  chemical  analysis.  A  small  degree  of  evidence  is  requisite  to 
convince  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  believe.  But  how  to  produce 
that  disposition  where  it  does  not  exist,  is  the  main  difficulty. 
In  the  matter  of  religion,  you  have  not  merely  to  satisfy  an  unbe- 
liever, as  to  the  reasonableness  of 'believing,  but  to  induce  him 
to  choose  to  believe ;  and  those  inducements  which  are  alone  ca- 
pable of  acting  upon  the  moral  nature,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  philosophical  arguments.  The  will  does  not  yield  to  the 
logic  of  induction. 

A  conviction  of  the  unreasonableness  of  infidelity  is,  indeed,  a 
great  point  gained,  especially  in  the  ingenuous  mind  of  a  youth 
not  as  yet  fortified  in  infidelity  by  the  powerful  reasoning  of  a 
bad  life.  The  process  of  argument  which  seems  to  approximate 
nearest  to  induction,  may  be  successful  in  producing  this  salutary 
conviction,  as  well  as  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  believer. 
We  are  not  denying  its  utility,  although  we  think  that  its  utility 
does  not  lie  in  its  supposed  scientific  accuracy,  and  that  its  effici- 
ency has  been  over-rated,  through  inattention  to  those  laws  of  our 
nature  which  govern  the  operations  of  belief.  The  evidence 
which  establishes  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  cumulative,  and  con- 
sists of  arguments  multiplied  by  the  produce  of  other  arguments, 
till  their  collective  force  becomes  all  but  irresistible.  Physical 
facts  do  not  require  this  description  of  evidence  to  become  credi- 
ble, or  to  ensure  reception  as  true ;  nor  do  they,  in  most  cases, 
admit  of  it.  This  circumstance  might  teach  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  different  processes  confounded  under  the  name  of  induc- 
tion. All  but  irresistible,  however,  as  is  the  evidence  for  Christ- 
ianity, it  is  actually  resisted  by  individuals  who  are  not  deemed, 
on  that  account,  insane  or  irrational :  nay,  they  pass  for  philoso- 
phers, and  smile  at  the  attempt  to  prove  belief  to  be  philosophi- 
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cal.  Well  is  it  for  the  poor  peasant,  the  simple  and  illiterate, 
that  it  is  not  so, — that  it  is  arrived  at  by  a  more  excellent  way. 

Another  important  distinction  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  matters  of  science  or  philosophical  discovery,  what  is  ascertain- 
ed passes  at  once  into  current  knowledge,  and  becomes  a  fixed 
part  of  the  common  belief,  transmitted  entire  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, who  are  thus  enabled  to  ^  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  their  fa- 

*  thers.'  But,  although  this,  in  one  important  respect,  is  true  of 
the  evidences  of  Religion, — and  we  may  rejoice  that  such  a  mass  of 
proof  has  been  collected  as  may  defy  all  the  possible  assaults  of 
infidelity ; — yet,  in  another  point  of  view,  all  that  has  been  done 
leaves  as  large  an  amount  of  unbelief  to  be  subdued  as  ever ;  because 
belief  has  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  each  individual,  from  its 
first  elements.  Faith  cannot  be  transmitted  as  mere  knowledge. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  does  not  amalgamate  with  that  which 
forms  the  common  intellectual  stock  of  civilized  society.  There 
is  a  something  which  must  be  begotten  in  us  by  the  truth,  before 
we  are  capable  of  truly  understanding  and  believing  it.  Were  it 
otherwise,  it  were  impossible  that  infidelity  could  exist,  where  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  so  triumphantly  established 
and  so  powerfully  illustrated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  these  remarks  by  way  of 
stricture  on  Dr.  M'Ilvaine**s  lectures,  for  he  would  himself  coin- 
cide, we  are  fully  persuaded,  in  our  views  of  the  real  source  of 
infidelity.  In  the  introductory  lecture,  he  thus  forcibly  expatiates 
upon  '  the  high  importance  of  the  investigation  on  which  they 

*  were  about  to  enter ; '  a  consideration  which  a  lecturer  on 
natural  philosophy  would  find  no  occasion  to  urge,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  disposition  of  his  pupil  to  acquiesce  in  his 
announcements. 

'  You  are  to  unite  with  me  in  examining  the  grounds  on  which  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  claims  to  be  received,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  religion  in  the  world,  as  containing  the  only  way  of  duty  ana 
the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope  of  salvation ;  so  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  answer,  satisfactorily  to  your  own  consciences,  and  to  all 
who  may  ask  a  reason  of  your  belief,  this  great  question :  Is  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  a  revela^ 
turn  from  God,  and  consequently  possessed  of  a  sovereign  right  to 
universal  faith  and  obedience  ? 

'  There  are  considerations  intrinsically  belonging  to  this  question, 
which  place  it  in  an  aspect  of  unrivalled  importance. 

'  We  must  have  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  none.  A  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  make  it  apparent,  that  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  one  of  preference  between  two  rival  systems  of  doctrine, 
having  conflicting  claims,  and  nearly  balanced  arguments  and  benefits : 
it  is  not  whether  the  gospel  is  more  true  and  salutary  than  some  other 
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mode  of  religion,  which,  though  inferior,  would  still  secure  many  of 
the  most  essential  and  substantial  benefits  for  which  religion  is  de- 
sirable. But  it  is  no  other  than  the  plain  and  solemn  question.  Shall 
we  believe  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  in  none  ?  Shall  we  receive  and 
be  comforted  by  the  light  which  the  gospel  has  thrown  over  all  our 

E resent  interests  and  future  prospects  ;  or  shall  our  condition  in  this 
fe — our  relation  to  the  future — what  we  are  to  be,  and  what  we  are 
to  receive  hereafter  and  for  ever,  be  left  in  appalling,  impenetrable 
darkness  ?  Such  is  the  real  question,  when  we  inquire  whether  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation  from  God.     Do  any  ask  the  reason  ?     Because, 
if  such  be  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  reb'gion  of  Christ, 
there  can  be  no  other  religion.     It  claims  not  only  to  stand,  but  to 
stand  alone.     It  demands  not  only  that  we  believe  it,  but  that,  in 
doing  so,  we  consider  ourselves  as  denying  the  truth  of  every  other 
system  of  faith.     Like  the  one  living  and  true  God,  whose  seal  and 
character  it  bears,  it  is  jealous,  and  will  not  share  its  honour  with 
another ;  but  requires  us  to  believe  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Lord,  so 
there  is  but  one  faith,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,     On  the  other  hand, 
if  Christianity  be  not  of  divine  origin,  it  is  no  religion ;  its  essential 
doctrines  must  be  false ;  its  whole  structure  baseless.     Suppose  then, 
for  a  moment,  that  such  were  the  case,  what  could  we  substitute  for 
the  gospel  ?     We  must  either  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  atheism,  or 
find  something  in  the  regions  of  paganism  that  would  answer ;  or  be 
content  with  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;  or  else  find  what  our  na- 
ture wants,  in  that  which  is  unjustly  distinguished  as  the  religion  of 
Nature  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  become  Deists,    But  is  there  a  creed 
among  the  countless  absurdities  of  pagan  belief  and  worship,  which 
any  of  us  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  ?     Could  we  be  convinced  of 
the  prophetic  character  of  the  Arabian  impostor,  and  receive  as  of  di- 
vine authority  the  professed  revelations  and  unrighteous  features  of 
the  Koran,  after  having  rejected  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament, 
and  such  evidences  as  those  of  Jesus  ?     Where  else  could  we  fiee  ? 
To  atheism  ?     But  that  is  the  gulf  in  which  all  religions  are  lost. 
Darkness  is  on  the  face  of  the  deep.     Nothing  remains  that  does  not 
acknowledge  the  divine  revelation  of  Christianity,  but  the  self-styled 
religion  of  nature,  deism.     And  what  shall  be  said  of  this  ?     I  am 
unable  to  give  an  account  of  it  more  definite,  than  that  it  is  the  denial 
.  of  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  atheism  on  the  other,  and  is 
to  be  found  somewhere  between  these  two  infinitely  distant  extremes ; 
but  is  never  stationary,  changing  place  with  the  times ;  accommodating 
its  character  to  the  disposition  of  every  disciple,  and  permitting  any 
one  to  assume  the  name  of  Deist,  who  will  only  believe  these  two  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  that  there  is  a   God,  and  that  Christianity  is  untrue. 
Such  is  the  religion  which,  according  to  Paine,  '^  teaches  us,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  mistaken,  all  that  is  necessary  or  proper  to  be 
known."     And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  boasted  fulness  and  infal- 
libility of  instruction,  there  is  no  agreement  among  Deists  as  to  what 
their  natural  religion  consists  in,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  what  some  of 
them  consider  its  most  fundamental  doctrines.     Their  chief  writers 
are  altogether  at  variance  as  to  whether  there  is  any  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  other  than  in  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  cus- 
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toms  of  society ;  whether  there  is  a  Providence ;  whether  God  is  to 
be  worshipped  in  prayer  and  praise,  or  the  practice  of  virtue  is  not  the 
only  worship  required;  whether  the  practice  of  virtue  forbids  or  en- 
courages deceit,  suicide,  revenge,  adultwy,  and  all  uncleanness ;  whe- 
ther the  soul  is  mortal  or  immortal ;  whether  God  has  any  concern 
with  human  conduct.  Now,  without  spending  a  moment  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  evidence  or  what  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men 
and  of  sinners,  deism  could  pretend  to,  after  the  rejection  of  evidence 
and  excellence  such  as  those  of  the  gospel ;  let  me  ask  whether  deism 
can  with  any  propriety  be  called  religion  ?  Does  that  deserve  the 
name  of  a  system  of  religious  faith,  which  has  no  settled  doctrine 
upon  the  most  essential  points  of  belief  and  practice?  which  may 
acknowledge  as  many  contradictory  forms,  at  the  same  moment,  as  it 
has  disciples,  and  never  could  remain  long  enough  in  one  position  or 
under  one  countenance,  for  the  most  skilful  pencil  to  take  its  portrait? 
But,  aside  from  all  this,  it  is  too  notorious  to  be  argued,  that  whatever 
pretensions  may  have  been  advanced  by  Deists  to  something  like  a 
theory  of  religious  belief,  it  is  at  best  a  mere  theory ;  utterly  power- 
less in  practice,  except  to  liberate  its  disciples  from  all  conscientious 
restraint  upon  their  passions,  and  promote  in  the  public  mind  the  wild- 
est licentiousness  as  to  all  moral  obligation.  Substitute  deism  for 
Christianity,  and  none  acquainted  with  the  nature  or  history  of  man 
can  help  acknowledging,  that,  as  to  all  the  beneficial  influence  of  re- 
ligion upon  heart  and  fife,  in  promoting  either  the  moral  purity  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  happiness  of  society,  we  shall  have  no  religion  at  all.' 

M'llvaine,  pp.  3 — 6. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  the  able  and 
impressive  character  of  these  Lectures,  which  we  trust  will  prove 
as  extensively  useful  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  following  passage,  a  very 
prevalent  infidel  objection  is  completely  demolished. . 

^  It  is  a  favourite  manoeuvre  with  infidels,  to  charge  Christianity 
with  all  the  persecutions  on  account  of  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time> 
to  speak  in  high  terms  of  "  the  mild  tolerance  of  the  ancient  heathens  "  ; 
of  ^' the  universal  toleration  of  polytheism** ;  of  "the  Roman  princes 
beholding  without  concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in 
peace  under  their  gentle  sway  ".  Better  information  on  this  subject  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  community.  Heathen  toleration  was  any  thing 
but  virtuous,  and  much  less  universal  than  its  modern  eulogists  would 
represent.  It  allowed  all  nations  to  establish  whatever  description  of 
religion  they  pleased,  provided  each  would  acknowledge  that  all,  in 
their  several  spheres,  were  equally  good.  But  pagan  nations  required 
of  every  citizen  conformity  to  the  national  idolatries.  This  yielded,  he 
might  believe,  and  be,  whatever  he  pleased.  This  denied,  immediately 
toleration  ceased.  Take  a  few  examples.  Stilpo  was  banished  Athens, 
for  affirming  that  the  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  citadel,  was  no  divinity, 
but  only  the  work  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  Protagoras  received  a 
similar  punishment  for  this  single  sentence :  "  Whether  there  be  gods 
or  not,  I  have  nothing  to  ofifcr."     Prodicus  and  his  pupil,  Socrates, 
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suffered  death  for  opinions  at  variance  with  the  established  idolatry  of 
Athens.  Alcibiades  and  iEschylus  narrowly  escaped  a  like  end  for  a 
similar  cause.  Plato  dissembled  his  opinions ;  and  Aristotle  fled  his 
country,  under  the  lash  of  the  mild  and  universal  toleration  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythology,  Cicero  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  of  legislation  en- 
tirely conformable  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman  state,  that  "  no  man 
shall  have  separate  gods  for  himself;  and  no  man  shall  worship  by 
himself  new  or  foreign  gods,  unless  they  have  been  publicly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  laws  of  the  state."  The  speech,  in  Dion  Cassius,  which 
Maecenas  is  said  to  have  made  to  Augustus,  may  be  considered  a  fair 
index  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  polished  age.  "  Honour  the 
gods  '',  says  Maecenas,  "  by  all  means,  according  to  the  customs  of  your 
country,  and  force  others  so  to  honour  them.  But  those  who  are  for 
ever  introducing  something  foreign  in  these  matters,  hate  and  punish, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  but  also  because  they  who  introduce 
new  divinities  mislead  many  others  into  receiving  foreign  laws  also. 
Suffer  no  man  either  to  deny  the  gods,  or  to  practise  sorcery."  Julius 
Paulus,  the  Roman  civilian,  gives  the  following  as  a  leading  feature  of 
Roman  law:  "  Those  who  introduced  new  religions,  or  such  as  were 
unknown  in  their  tendency  and  nature,  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  agitated,  were  degraded^  if  they  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks, 
and,  if  they  were  in  a  lower  state,  were  punished  with  death."  Under 
this  legislation,  many  of  the  governors  endeavoured  to  compromise  with 
Christians,  by  allowing  them  to  believe  and  honour  what  they  pleased 
in  their  hearts,  provided  they  would  observe  outwardly  the  religious 
ceremonies  ordained  by  the  state. 

*  Examples  to  the  same  effect,  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  I  have 
furnished  enough  to  shew  in  what  sense  the  heathen  princes  "  beheld y 
without  concern,  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under 
their  gentle  sway  ;  "  and  how  far  Voltaire  w^s  accurately  informed,  or 
honestly  disposed,  when  boasting  that  the  ancient  Romans  *'  never  per- 
secuted a  single  philosopher  for  his  opinions,  from  the  time  of  Romulus 
till  the  popes  got  possession  of  their  power." 

*  It  is  willingly  conceded,  that  persecutions  on  account  of  religion 
were  enormously  increased  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity ;  inasmuch  as  nothing  had  ever  before  attacked  the  su- 
perstitions and  vices  of  the  heathen  with  her  undaunted,  uncompro- 
mising spirit.  But  did  Christianity  persecute ;  or  was  she  the  object 
of  persecution  ?  Was  Jesus  the  persecutor  of  Pilate  ?  Did  Paul  per- 
secute the  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  or  the  heathen  of  Ico- 
nium,  or  those  who  stoned  him  at  Lystra  ?  By  whose  intolerance  was 
it,  that,  for  three  hundred  years,  the  Christian  church  was  continually 
overflowed  with  the  blood  of  her  martyrs?  Did  the  multitudes  who 
perished  for  Christ's  sake,  under  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  the  sword  of 
the  gladiator,  and  the  screws  of  the  rack — did  they  persecute  the 
heathen  priests,  and  people,  and  magistrates — Nero,  and  Trajan,  and 
Diocletian — with  their  proconsuls,  and  governors,  and  executioners  ? 
I  grant,  that  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  guilt  of  persecution  did  at- 
tach to  the  church.  Christian  powers,  and  ministers,  and  people  have, 
in  various  ages,  been  justly  liable  to  this  lamentable  charge.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  the  church,  before  ever  she  began  to  persecute,  had 
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manifestly  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel^  and  become 
deeply  poisoned  with  the  spirit  of  the  worlds  having  her  chief  places 
occupied  by  such  men  as  infidels  know  were  not  influenced  by  vital 
Christianity  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  wherever  such  evils 
have  existed  among  any  people  called  Christians,  they  have  been  be- 
cause those  people  had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  of  it  ?  They  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
religion  professed  by  such  persons ;  the  fruits  of  their  own  native  dis- 
positions, combined  with  the  character  of  the  ages  they  lived  in,  as- 
similating them  thus  far  to  infidels,  who  have  always  been  persecutors 
in  proportion  to  their  power.  True  Christianity  desires  and  needs  no 
effort  of  secular  power  to  advance  her  cause.  She  asks  but  one  favour : 
liberty  to  preach  the  rvord.  Her  whole  dependence  is  on  "  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit."      "  God  giveth  the  increase.** ' 

M'llvaine,  pp,  317—320. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Mori8on''s  far  less  elabo- 
rate, but  yet,  adroit  and  able  ^  caveat  against  infidelity.'*  It  is 
skilfully  adapted  to  strike  and  fix  a^ttention,  where  a  more  copious 
and  laboured  argument  would  not  be  suited  to  the  habits  of 
thought,  or  to  the  frivolity  of  mind,  generally  found  associated 
with  scepticism.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  com- 
prises ^  a  portraiture  of  modem  scepticism,^  in  its  essential  de- 
formity and  its  practical  efiects  ;  sketched  rather  too  rapidly  and 
slightly.  The  second  part,  which  is  the  more  valuable  portion, 
comprises  six  chapters:  I.  The  comparative  Credit  due  to  the 
Conclusions  of  Sceptics  and  of  Christians.  II.  Experimental 
Test  of  Christianity,  III.  Brief  Survey  of,  1.  The  Internal 
Evidence;  2.  The  External  Evidence.  IV,  On  the  uncomipt- 
ed  Transmission  of  the  Sacred  Books.  V.  On  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  VL  Popular  Obgections  to  the  full  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  considered.  All  these  subjects  are  touched  up- 
on within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  pages,  in  an  extremely 
concise,  but  not  superficial  manner :  striking  extracts  from  works 
of  reputation  are  interwoven  with  the  text ;  and  others,  as  well  as 
references  to  sources  of  fuller  information,  are  given  in  the  shape 
of  notes.  This  *  Brief  Statement '  may  be  considered  as,  in  fact, 
a  judicious  and  popular  abridgement  of  the  Christian  Evidences, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  effectively  useful.  Dr. 
Morison  assigns  the  following  reason  for  beginning  with  the  in- 
ternal evidences,  which  appears  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

'  I  do  not  think,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  infidels  them- 
selves have  written,  that  the  most  successful  method  of  assailing  them 
is  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  external  evidences  of  the  gospel. 
From  their  general  ignorance  of  the  character  of  Revelation  itself,  and 
from  its  marked  adaptation,  when  examined,  to  produce  conviction  of  its 
divine  origin,  I  rather  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  demanding  the 
belief  of  a  sceptic  upon  the  mere  presentation  of  its  external  creden- 
tials.    Besides,  there  is  scarcely  any  object  to  be  achieved  by  this  mode 
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of  procedure,  which  is  not  equally  well  answered  by  the  method  of 
arguing  the  truth  of  Scripture  from  an  examination  of  its  own  contents. 
Assuredly  the  divine  authority  of  the  heavenly  messengers  may  be 
verified  as  much  by  what  they  say,  as  by  any  other  circumstance 
whatsoever  ;  and  if  the  real  power  of  conviction  lies  in  their  messa^^ 
it  seems  but  right  to  try  its  efficacy/     pp.  69 — 70. 

In  touching  upon  ^  the  transmission  of  the  sacred  books  \  it  is 
a  strange  omission,  that  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Taylor  should 
not  be  referred  to.  Upon  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  Dr.  Mo- 
rison  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Haldane,  the  advocate  of  a 
.  *  verbal  inspiration ',  which,  as  explained  by  Mr.  H.,  involves  a 
solecism :  it  would  not  be  inspiration,  but  dictation.  We  cannot 
but  think  it  was  going  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  introduce,  in 
such  a  work,  a  mere  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  inspiration.  We 
hold  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings  as  firmly  as 
Dr.  M. ;  and  we  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion  *,  in  what 
sense  we  conceive  it  must  have  been  *  virtually  verbal ';  but  we 
do  not  agree  with  him  and  his  lay  doctor  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  so  confident  that  the  holy  men  were  moved  to 
speak  and  to  write  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  statements  of 
Dr.  Woods,  and  the  dogmas  of  Mr.  Haldane,  are  at  mutual 
variance ;  and  yet  both  writers  are  cited  with  approbation.  In 
treating  of  the  Experimental  Evidence,  Dr.  M.  is  in  his  element ; 
and  we  must  select  from  this  chapter,  a  striking  citation  from 
Baxter,  and  some  admirable  remarks  with  which  it  is  followed  up. 

' "  I  think/'  said  the  good  and  great  Richard  Baxter,  "  that  in  the 
hearing  and  reading  of  the  Bible,  God's  spirit  often  so  concurreth,  as 
that  the  will  itself  should  be  touched  with  an  internal  gust  and  savour 
of  the  goodness  contained  in  the  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
understanding  with  an  internal  irradiation,  which  breeds  such  a  certain 
apprehension  of  the  variety  of  it,  as  nature  gives  men  of  natural  prin- 
ciples. And  I  am  persuaded  that  this,  increased  by  more  experience 
and  love,  doth  hold  most  Christians  faster  to  Christ  than  naked  reason- 
ings could  do.  And  were  it  not  for  this,  unlearned,  ignorant  persons 
were  still  in  danger  of  apostacy  by  every  subtle  caviller  that  assaults 
them.  And  I  believe  that  all  true  Christians  have  this  kind  of 
internal  knowledge  from  a  suitableness  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
the  gospel  to  their  now  quickened,  illuminated,  and  sanctified  souls." 

'  Let  no  one  venture  to  reject  Christianity,  then,  who  has  never  made 
it  the  subject  of  intense  regard,  in  connexion  with  the  exigencies  which 
press  upon  his  own  condition  and  prospects.  It  can  be  but  ill  under- 
stood by  the  man  who  has  never  looked  at  it  in  its  adaptation  to  his 
own  case.  It  is  an  individual,  as  well  as  a  general  remedy ;  and  the 
true  study  of  Christianity  is  the  examination  of  its  coincidence  with 
the  wants  and  wishes,  the  hopes  and  fears,  which  press  upon  every 


*  Eel.  Rev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  163. 
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son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  For  the  want  of  this  close  inspection  of 
the  individual  aim  of  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  thousands, 
either  reject  it,  or  are  utterly  indifferent  to  it.  But  how  contrary  is 
all  this  to  the  spirit  of  true  science,  which  rejects  nothing,  and  admits 
nothing,  but  upon  actual  experiment. 

^  Let  Christianity  be  fairly  put  to  the  test^ — ^let  it  be  taken  home 
with  unhesitating  confidence  to  the  heart — let  its  divine  remedies  be 
applied  to  the  distempered  mind — let  its  proffered  influence  be 
implored — let  its  true  character  as  a  restorative  system  be  fully  and 
impartially  tried ;  and  then,  should  it  after  all  fail  to  impart  peace,  to 
heal  the  malady  of  the  soul,  to  answer  its  own  professed  designs,  let  it 
be  held  up  to  that  obloquy  which  it  deserves. 

'  But  where  is  the  man  who  ever  betook  himself  to  Christianity  with- 
out finding  it  to  be  the  refuge  of  his  weary  mind  ?  Who  could  ever, 
upon  actual  trial,  charge  it  with  a  lack  of  faithfulness  to  its  own  pre- 
tensions ?  Who  ever  embraced  its  animating  hopes  without  finding 
them  productive  of  peace,  and  purity,  and  joy  ?  Who  ever  became  a  true 
Christian  without  feeling  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  gospel? 
Who  ever  believed  on  the  Son  of  God  without  having  proof,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  the  Bible  is  true  ?  Who  ever  made  actual  trial  of 
Christianity  without  finding  it  to  be  the  "wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God,"  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Who  ever  knew  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  without  being  made  free  by  it  from  the  thmldom 
of  sin  and  the  bondage  of  corruption  ?  The  man  who  is  a  genuine 
believer,  is  as  fully  conscious  as  he  is  of  existence,  that  Christianity  is 
no  cunningly  devised  fable.  It  has  established  its  throne  in  the  deep- 
seated  convictions  of  his  heart.  He  has  felt  the  tran^ormation  it  has 
wrought :  "  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold  all  things  are  become 
new."  His  entire  character  has  been  favourably  affected  by  it.  Upon 
his  once  gloomy  path  it  hath  shed  the  light  of  immortality, — it  has" 
taught  him  to  "  rejoice  even  in  tribulation," — it  has  changed  all  the 
aspects  of  life,  by  throwing  over  them  the  hues  of  eternity,— it  has 
conferred  on  him  a  reality  of  happiness  which  the  whole  creation  had 
no  power  of  imparting.  In  his  own  person  he  beholds  a  monument  of 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  which  forbids  him  for  ever  to 
doubt.  By  other  evidences,  indeed,  his  faith  is  confirmed  ;  but  in  his 
peace  of  mind,  in  that  "  hope  which  is  full  of  immortality,"  and  in  the 
heavenward  bearing  of  his  once  earthly  character,  he  is  enabled  to  feel 
that  Christianity  is  no  "  cunningly  devised  fable."  '     pp.  64 — 68. 

The  last  work  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  production  of  a  learned 
layman,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar.     It  is  an  '  attempt  to 

*  state  clearly  and  concisely  the  leading  evidences  for  the  truth 
^  of  Christianity ',  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  strong  argu- 
ments, and  placing  these  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  ;  and 
it  is  offered  '  more  especially  to  the  notice  of  those  who,  though 

*  well  acquainted  with  secular  affairs  and  scientific  truth,  have 

*  not  given  the  subject  of  Revelation  that  attention  which  its 

*  paramount  importance  demands.''  The  general  plan  will  be 
seen  from  the  Contents. 
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^  Ch.  I.  Preliminary  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion.  Ch.  II.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament :  1. 
Statement  of  the  Argument.  2.  Of  the  Ancient  Versions.  3.  Of  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament.  4.  Testimony  of  Celsus.  5.  Tes- 
timony of  Porphyry.  6.  Testimony  of  Julian.  T,  Testimony  of  the 
Fathers.  8.  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Ch.  III.  Of  Prophecy.  Ch.  IV.  Of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  Paul,  as  affording  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Ch.  V.  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.     Notes.' 

Some  of  the  strong  points  of  evidence  to  which  prominence  is 
here  given,  are  such  as  are  not  usually  dwelled  upon  ;  but  different 
individuals  are  more  forcibly  impressed,  some  with  this,  others  with 
that  argument ;  and  Mr.  Gyles  has  probably  been  guided  in  his 
selection,  either  by  what  he  has  found  most  conducive  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  own  faith,  or  by  what  he  deems  best  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  volume  is 
designed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  text  is  occupied  with  ju- 
dicious citations,  which,  if  they  detract  from  the  originality,  do 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  book.  It  may  serve,  indeed,  to  sug- 
gest, what  we  think  would  be  found  a  highly  instructive  exercise, 
and  which  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  enforcing 
upon  all  young  students ;  namely,  a  compilation,  for  their  private 
use,  of  those  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  appear 
the  most  striking  and  conclusive  to  their  own  minds,  with  refer- 
ences to  authorities.  The  order  is  immaterial:  if  each  ex- 
tract were  headed,  an  index  would  serve  the  purpose  of  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  notes  to  Mr.  Gyles'^s  volume,  we  find  a  very  remarkable 
passage  extracted  from  Adam  SmitVs  "  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,"'* edition  of  1759 ;  which  is  rendered  still  more  remarkable 
by  its  suppression  in  the  subsequent  editions.  The  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  is,  that  ^  the  Author 
'  probably  thought  he  was  approaching  too  nearly  the  confines  of 
'  theological  discussion .''  He  adds  :  '  That  it  expressed  his  real 
*  sentiments,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.''  The  apology 
is  ingenious,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  The  passage,  for  what- 
ever reason  suppressed,  is  well  deserving  of  being  preserved ;  and 
as  it  is  probably  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  shall  transfer  it 
to  our  pages. 

^ ''  If  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments,  we  are  apt  to  fear,  lest 
before  the  holiness  of  God,  vice  should  appear  to  be  more  worthy  of 
punishment,  than  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  virtue  can 
ever  seem  to  be  of  reward.  Man,  when  about  to  appear  before  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  merit, 
or  in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his  own  conduct.  In  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  may  often  justly  elevate  himself,  and  may 
ofteu  have  reason  to  think  highly  of  his  own  character  and  conduct. 
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compared  to  tbe  still  greater  imperfection  of  theirs.  But  tbe  case  is 
quite  different  when  about  to  appear  before  bis  infinite  Creator.  To 
such  a  Beings  be  can  scarce  imagine,  that  bis  littleness  and  weakness 
should  ever  seem  to  be  the  proper  object,  either  of  esteem  or  of  reward. 
But  be  can  easily  conceive,  bow  tbe  numberless  violations  of  duty,  of 
which  be  has  been  guilty,  should  render  him  the  proper  object  of 
aversion  and  punishment;  neither  can  he  see  any  reason  why  the 
divine  indignation  should  not  be  let  loose  without  any  restraint,  upon 
so  vile  an  insect,  as  he  is  sensible  that  he  himself  must  appear  to  be. 
If  he  would  still  hope  for  happiness,  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot 
demand  it  from  the  justice,  but  that  he  must  entreat  it  from  the  mercy 
of  God*  Repentance,  sorrow,  humiliation,  contrition  at  the  thought  a£ 
his  past  conduct,  are,  upon  this  account,  tbe  sentiments  which  become 
him,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  appeasing 
that  wrath  which,  he  knows,  be  has  justly  provoked.  He  even  dis- 
trusts the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and  naturally  fears,  lest  the  Titdsdom  of 
God  should  not,  like  the  weakness  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare 
the  crime,  by  the  most  importunate  lamentations  of  the  criminal. 
Some  other  intercession,  some  other  sacrifice,  some  other  atonement,  he 
imagines,  must  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  capable  of 
making,  before  the  purity  of  the  divine  justice  can  be  reconciled  to  bis 
manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  revelation  coincide,  in  every  re- 
spect,  with  those  original  anticipations  of  nature  ;  and,  as  they  teach 
us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  imperfection  of  our  own  virtue, 
so  they  shew  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  most  powerful  intercession 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  most  dreadful  atonement  has  been  paid 
for  our  manifold  transgressions  and  iniquities."  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  1759.  P.  204,  et  seq/ 

At  page  213,  we  meet  with  a  note  which  our  readers  will,  we 
think,  thank  us  for  transcribing. 

'  Tbe  Centurion  and  the  soldiers  must  unavoidably  have  heard  tbe 
titles  which  our  Lord  assumed,  mentioned  by  way  of  mockery  or 
accusation;  especially  the  title,  "  Son  of  God."  'We  read  (Matt,  xxvii. 
40)  that  they  cried  out,  '^  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from 
tbe  cross."  And  again  (v.  43.)  '^  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver 
him  now,  if  he  will  have  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God" 
And  the  force  of  the  exclamation  is  this :  Truly  he  is  that  august  per- 
son, "  the  Son  of  God,"  which  he  declared  himself  to  be.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  commentator  has  put  this  obvious  construction  on  the 
passage.' 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  Cuvier.     By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly 
Mrs.  T.  Ed.  Bowdich).  8vo.  pp.  352.  Portrait.  London,  1833. 

T  F  we  were  disposed  to  wish  that  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of 

^  this  illustrious  savanV  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  the  un- 

presuming  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Lee  explains  the  circumstances 

that,  in  a  manner,  devolved  upon  her  the  honourable  office  of  the 
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biographer,  would  render  it  alike  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  im* 
pute  presumption  to  her  for  undertaking  it,  or  to  criticise  with 
fastidiousness  her  performance.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  under 
obligation  to  her  for  bringing  before  the  English  public  this  in- 
teresting and  authentic  account  of  her  distinguished  friend. 

Cuvier  is  a  name  which  has  become  identified  with  science, 
and,  like  those  of  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and  Davy,  must  share  in  the 
immortality  of  the  knowledge  which  he  contributed  so  greatly  to 
advance.  But  Cuvier  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
science  :  his  accomplished  mind  and  estimable  character  rendered 
him  an  ornament  of  society,  the  centre  of  the  social  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  and  the  object  of  aflFectionate  regret  and  vener- 
ation. 

George  Leopold  Christian  Frederic  Dagobert  Cuvier  was  born, 
Aug.  23,  1769,  at  Montbeliard,  a  small  town  in  Alsace,  which 
then  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
family  came  originally  from  a  village  of  the  Jura,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Cuvier,  and  settled  at  Montbeliard  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  The  father  of  Cuvier  served  with  distinction  in  a 
Swiss  regiment  in  the  employ  of  France,  and  retired,  after  forty 
years'  service,  with  a  small  pension,  to  Montbeliard,  where  he  was 
made  commandant  of  artillery.  At  fifty  years  of  age,  he  married  a 
young  lady,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  The  eldest  died  an  in- 
fant, before  the  birth  of  George,  the  second  son,  whose  feeble  consti- 
tution in  infancy  is  ascribed  to  the  shock  sustained  by  his  mother. 
To  the  watchful  tenderness  of  this  excellent  woman,  he  was  in- 
debted both  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  for  the  formation 
of  his  mind  and  character ;  and  to  his  latest  years,  amid  the  ab- 
sorbing occupations  of  his  active  career,  he  cherished  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  her  memory.  Among  other  traits,  it 
is  mentioned,  that  he  delighted  in  being  surrounded  with  the 
flowers  she  had  preferred ;  '  and  whoever  placed  a  bouquet  of  red 

*  stocks  in  his  study,  was  siu^e  to  be  rewarded  by  his  most  affec- 

*  tionate  thanks  for  bringing  him  the  favourite  jUiwer^  His 
early  education  appears  to  have  devolved  wholly  upon  his  mo- 
ther. 

*  She  guided  him  in  his  religious  duties;  taught  him  to  read  fluently 
at  the  age  of  four  years ;  took  him  everv  morning  to  an  elementary 
school^  and,  although  herself  ignorant  of  Latin,  so  scrupulously  made 
him  repeat  his  lessons  to  her,  that  he  was  always  better  prepared  with 
his  tasks  than  any  other  boy  at  the  school.  She  made  him  draw  under 
her  own  inspection,  and,  by  constantly  furnishing  him  with  the  best 
works  on  history  and  general  literature,  nurtured  that  passion  for 
reading,  that  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  which  became  the  principal 
spring  of  his  intellectual  existence.* 

At  ten  years  of  age,  young  Cuvier  was  placed  in  a  g3rmnasium, 
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where  he  spent  four  years  in  acquiring  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  history,  geography,  and  mathematics. 
\Vhile  in  this  school^  his  taste  for  natural  history  was  elicited  by 
the  sight  of  a  Gesner  with  coloured  plates,  in  the  library  of  the 
school,  and  by  a  complete  copy  of  BufFon  in  the  possession  of  a 
relative  whom  he  frequently  visited.  When  twelve  years  old,  he 
had  made  himself  as  familiar  with  the  forms  of  quadrupeds  and 
birds  as  a  first-rate  naturalist,  by  copying  the  prints,  and  colour- 
ing them.  He  was  never  without  a  volume  of  Buftbn  in  his 
pocket ;  and  his  youthful  admiration  of  this  elegant  Naturalist 
seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  his  pur- 
suits. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  formed  among  his  schoolfellows 
a  juvenile  academy,  of  which  he  was  of  course  chosen  president ; 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  /e^e,  he  composed  and 
delivered  an  oration  in  verse,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  auditory. 
Informed  of  his  promising  abilities,  Duke  Charles  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  when  on  a  visit  to  Montbeliard,  sent  for  him,  and  after 
examining  his  drawings,  announced  his  intention  of  taking  him 
under  his  patronage,  and  of  sending  him  free  of  expense  to  the 
university  of  Stuttgard.  He  accordingly  entered  that  university 
in  May  1784,  and  spent  four  years  in  studying  all  that  was 
taught  in  the  highest  classes,  carrying  off  various  prizes,  and  ob- 
taining the  honour  of  chevalerie*.  The  narrow  circumstances 
of  his  parents  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  now  main- 
tain himself,  on  leaving  Stuttgard,  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor 
in  a  Protestant  family  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  although  at  that 
time  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

'  While  with  the  family  of  the  Count  d'Hericy,  M.  Cuvier  saw  all 
the  nobility  of  the  surrounding  country ;  he  acquired  the  forms  and 
manners  of  the  best  society,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Nor  was  his  favourite  study  followed 
with  less  ardour  in  consequence  of  finding  himself  surrounded  by  new 
friends  and  new  duties.  A  long  sojourn  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  first 
induced  him  to  study  marine  animals;  but,  without  books,  and  in  com- 
plete retirement,  he  confined  himself  to  the  objects  more  immediately 
within  his  reach.  It  was  at  this  period  also,  (June  1791,  to  1794,) 
that  some  Terebratulai  having  been  dug  up  near  Fecamp,  the  thought 
struck  him  of  comparing  fossil  with  recent  species ;  and  the  casual 


*  ^  At  the  moment  of  entering  the  academy,  he  was  ignorant  of  Ger- 
man ;  but,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  secured  the  prize  for  that  tongue. 
He  always  retained  the  faculty  of  speaking  this  language,  to  which 
he  added  Italian,  in  both  of  which  he  conversed  fiuently.  He  read 
several  others,  and,  among  them,  English ;  his  inability  to  speak  which, 
I  have  often  heard  him  regret/     p.  271. 
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dissection  of  a  Calmar  led  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  Mollusca, 
which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  development  of  his  great 
views  on  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

'  The  class  called  Vermes  by  Linnaeus^  included  all  the  inferior 
animals^  and  was  left  by  him  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  It 
was  by  these,  the  lowest  beings  in  creation,  that  the  young  naturalist 
iirst  distinguished  himself:  he  examined  their  organisation,  classed 
them  into  different  groupes,  and  arranged  them  according  to  their 
natural  affinities.  He  committed  his  observations  and  thoughts  to 
paper,  and,  unknown  to  himself  at  that  time,  laid  the  basis  of  that 
beautiful  fabric  which  he  afterwards  raised  on  zoology.  He  wrote 
concerning  them,  to  a  friend:  "  These  manuscripts  are  solely  for  my 
own  use,  and,  doubtless,  contain  nothing  but  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, and  better  established  by  the  naturalists  of  the  capital,  for  they 
have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  books  or  collections."  Nevertheless, 
almost  every  page  of  these  precious  manuscripts  was  full  of  new  facts 
and  enlightened  views,  which  were  superior  to  almost  all  that  had  yet 
appeared.  A  little  society  met  every  evening  in  the  town  of  Valmont, 
hear  the  chateau  de  Fiquainville,  belonging  to  the  Count  d'Hericy,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  agricultural  topics.  M.  Tessier  was  often 
present  at  these  meetings,  who  had  fled  from  the  reign  of  terror  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  concealed  under  the  title  and  office  of  surgeon  to  a 
regiment,  then  quartered  at  Valmont.  He  spoke  so  well,  and  seemed 
so  entirely  master  of  the  subject,  that  the  young  secretary  of  the 
society,  M.  Cuvier,  recognised  him  as  the  author  of  the  articles  on 
agriculture  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique. 

*  On  saluting  him  as  such,  M.  Tessier,  whose  title  of  Abbe  had 
rendered  him  suspected  at  Paris,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  known,  then,  and 
consequently  lost." — "  Lost ! "  replied  M.  Cuvier ;  *^  no  ;  you  are 
henceforth  the  object  of  our  most  anxious  care."  This  circumstance 
led  to  an  intimacy  between  the  two ;  and  by  means  of  M.  Tessier, 
M.  Cuvier  entered  into  correspondence  ^vith  several  savans,  to  whom 
he  sent  his  observations,  especially  Lamethrie,  Olivier,  De  la  Cepede, 
Geotfroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Millin  de  Grand  Maison.  Through  their  in- 
fluence, and  from  the  memoirs  published  in  several  learned  journals,  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  where  endeavours  were  making  to  re-establish  the 
literary  institutions  overthrown  by  the  Revolution,  and  where  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  find  the  means  of  placing  himself. 
In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  obeyed  the  invitation  of  his  Parisian  friends, 
and,  by  the  influence  of  M.  Millin,  was  appointed  membre  de  la  Com- 
mission des  Arts,  and,  a  short  time  after,  professor  at  the  central  school 
of  the  Pantheon.  For  this  school  he  composed  his  "  Tableau  elemen- 
taire  de  THistoire  naturelle  des  Animaux ;"  which  work  contained  the 
first  methodical  writing  on  the  class  Vermes  that  had  been  given  to  the 
world.  His  great  desire,  however,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  collections  in  which  could  enable  him  to  realise 
his  scientific  views.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  M. 
Mertrud  was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  chair  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and,  finding  himself  too  far  advanced 
in  years  to  follow  a  study  which  had  hitherto  been  foreign  to  his  pur- 
suits, consented,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  particularly  MM.  de 
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JussieU;  Geoffrey,  and  De  la  Cepede,  to  associate  M.  Cuvier  with  him 
in  his  duties.  This  association  was  exactly  what  M.  Cuvier  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  settled  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  as  the  assistant  of  M.  Mertrud,  July,  17^5,  than  he  sent  for 
his  father,  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  brother,  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier;  his  mother  he  had  unfortunately  lost  in  1793.  From  the 
moment  of  his  installation  in  this  new  office,  M.  Cuvier  commenced 
the  magnificent  collection  of  comparative  anatomy  which  is  now  so 
generally  celebrated.  In  the  lumber-room  of  the  museum  were  four  or 
five  old  skeletons,  collected  by  M.  Daubenton,  and  piled  up  there  by 
M.  de  Buffon.  Taking  these,  as  it  were,  for  the  foundation,  he  un« 
ceasingly  pursued  his  object ;  and,  aided  by  some  professors,  opposed 
by  others,  he  soon  gave  it  such  a  degree  of  importance  that  no  further 
obstacle  could  be  raised  against  its  progress.  No  other  pursuit,  no  re- 
laxation, no  absence,  no  legislative  duties,  no  sorrow,  no  illness,  ever 
turned  him  from  this  great  purpose ;  and  created  by  him,  it  now  re- 
mains one  of  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  memory.'    pp.  19 — 24. 

The  absurd  manner  (begging  Mrs.  Lee's  pardon)  in  which  the 
materials  of  this  memoir  are  distributed  into  four  portions,  not 
consecutive,  but  synchronical,  has  separated  from  the  notice  of 
these  leading  events  of  his  life,  some  interesting  details  and  illus- 
trative anecdotes  which  ought  to  have  been  incorporated  with  it. 
The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  that  part  of  his 
life  which  was  spent  in  Normandy,  are  supplied  by  the  funeral 
eulogium  delivered  by  Dr.  Pariset. 


t  (t 


A  citizen  of  Caen,  who  wiE»  a  great  amateur  of  natural  history, 
possessed  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean : 
the  instant  M.  Cuvier  heard  of  it,  he  flew  to  inspect  the  treasures,  and, 
after  several  visits,  he,  by  means  of  his  pencil,  that  precious  instrument 
of  observation  and  memory,  became  in  his  turn  the  possessor  of  the 
collection ;  for,  in  natural  history,  the  faithful  representation  of  an  ob- 
ject is  the  object  itself.  Nearly  six  years  passed  in  this  manner, 
terribly,  indeed,  to  France  and  Europe,  but  calmly  and  profitably  to 
M.  Cuvier.  Nevertheless,  the  Revolution  insinuated  its  jealousies  and 
suspicions  even  as  far  as  his  abode ;  and,  the  impulse  having  been 
given  from  the  capital,  one  of  those  societies,  or  unions,  was  about  to 
be  formed  at  Fecamp,  which  armed  the  people  against  themselves,  and 
were  attended  with  the  most  injurious  consequences.  M.  Cuvier  saw 
the  danger,  and  represented  to  the  owner  of  Fiquainville,  and  the 
neighbouring  landholders,  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  constitute  the 
society  themselves.  This  wise  counsel  was  adopted ;  the  society  was 
formed ;  M.  Cuvier  was  appointed  secretary ;  and,  instead  of  discussing 
sanguinary  politics  at  its  meeting,  it  devoted  itself  solely  to  agri- 
culture." I  have  already  related  how  M.  Tessier  happened  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  how  he  was  detected  and  ac- 
costed by  M.  Cuvier;  I  have  now  to  add,  from  M.  Pariset's  eloge, 
that,  after  this  greeting,  they  became  the  greatest  friends ;  and  that 
the  perfect  confidence  which  existed  between  them,  in  a  measure, 
rendered  them  necessary  to  each  other.     "  M.  Tessier  daily  discovered 
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in  bis  young  friend  new  talents  and  perfections^  and  was  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  his  numerous  productions.  On  the  11th  of  February,  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  M.  de  Jussieu : — *  At  the  sight  of  this  young  man, 
I  felt  the  same  delight  as  the  philosopher  who,  when  cast  upon  an  un- 
known shore,  there  saw  tracings  of  geometrical  figures.  M.  Cuvier  is 
a  violet  which  has  hidden  itself  under  the  grass ;  he  has  great  acquire- 
ments,  he  makes  plates  for  your  work,  and  I  have  urged  him  to  give 
us  lectures  this  year  on  botany.  He  has  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  pupils  at  the  Hospital  on  his  compliance.  I  question  if 
you  could  find  a  better  comparative  anatomist,  and  he  is  a  pearl  worth 
your  picking  up.  I  assisted  in  drawing  M.  D61ambre  from  his  retreat, 
and  I  beg  you  to  help  me  in  taking  M.  Cuvier  from  his,  for  he  is  made 
for  science  and  the  world.' " '    pp.  272—274. 

Cuvier's  first  printed  work  was  a  memoir  "  sur  F  Anatomie  de 
la  Patelle^  published  in  1792.  In  1795,  he  began  to  contribute 
a  series  of  valuable  papers  to  the  "  Magazin  Encyclopedique.'*' 
On  the  formation  of  the  National  Institute  in  1796,  although 
known  only  by  his  scientific  papers,  he  was  made  one  of  its  first 
members,  and  became  its  third  secretary  in  rotation.  In  179B, 
he  was  invited  to  form  one  of  the  cot'ps  de  savans  appointed  by 
Bonaparte  to  attend  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  but  wisely  preferrecl 
the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  labours  at  home. 

In  1800,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  *  College  de  France^ 
where  he  taught  natural  philosophy,  while  he  continued  to  lecture 
on  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardin.  In  1802,  Napoleon, 
who,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  was  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication with  Cuvier,  named  him  one  of  the  six  inspectors- 
general  ordered  to  establish  public  schools  {lycees)  in  thirty  towns 
of  France.  During  his  absence  on  this  commission,  he  was 
made  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Class  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the 
Institute.  In  the  following  year,  he  married  the  widow  of  M. 
Duvaucel,  a  receiver-general  who  had  perished  on  the  scafibld  in 
the  year  1794. 

^This,'  remarks  his  Biographer,  ^was  no  match  of  interest;  for 
Madame  Duvaucel  had  been  wholly  deprived  of  fortune  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  brought  four  children  to  M.  Cuvier,  whom  she  had  borne 
to  M.  Duvaucel.  But  well  had  M.  Cuvier  judged  of  the  best  means 
of  securing  domestic  enjoyment ;  for  this  lady,  who  is  a  rare  combination 
of  mind,,  manners,  and  disposition,  threw  a  bright  halo  of  happiness 
round  him,  which  was  his  support  in  suffering,  his  refuge  in  trouble, 
and  a  powerful  auxiliary,  when  his  heavy  and  important  duties  allowed 
him  to  steal  an  hour  of  rational  and  unrestrained  conversation.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  the  first  of  whom,  a  son,  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  birth,  and  who  were  all  successively  taken  from  him.* 

pp.  29—30. 

In  181 2,  he  lost  a  daughter,  four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  son  at  the  age  of  seven.     This  second  loss  made  a 
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deep  impression  upon  him,  which  was  never  entirely  effaced ;  and 
even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  he  never  saw  a  boy  of  that  age  with- 
out considerable  emotion.  But  the  last  loss  which  he  had  to  sus- 
tain must  have  been  the  most  agonizing, — that  of  a  daughter,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman  on  the  eve  of  her  bridal, 
in  1827. 

*  Lovely  in  every  action^  lovely  iij  person  and  manner,  and  rich  in 
her  attainments,  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  who  did  or  did  not  ad- 
mire Clementine  Cuvier:  she  unconsciouslv  commanded  universal 
homage,  and  secured  its  continuance  by  her  lowliness  of  heart  and  her 
unfailing  charity.  The  daughter  was  worthy  of  the  father :  it  may 
be  imagined,  then,  how  that  father  loved  her,  and  how  heavy  was  the 
visitation.  But  JM.  Cuvier,  with  that  high  sense  of  duty  which  had 
always  distinguished  him,  felt  that  he  lived  for  others,  and  that  he 
had  no  right  to  sink  under  the  heavy  load  of  grief  imposed  on  him. 
With  the  energy  that  might  be  expected  from  such  a  character,  he 
sought  relief  in  his  duties  ,*  and  although  many  a  new  furrow  appeared 
on  his  cheek;  although  his  beautiful  hair  rapidly  changed  to  silvery  white- 
ness ;  though  the  attentive  observer  might  catch  the  suppresvsed  sigh, 
and  the  melancholy  expression  of  the  uplifted  eye,  no  one  of  his  im- 
portant offices  remained  neglected:  his  scientific  devotion  even  in- 
creased ;  his  numerous  proteges  received  the  same  fostering  care,  and 
^e  welcomed  strangers  to  his  house  with  his  wonted  urbanity.  It  has 
been  related  by  an  eye-witness,  that,  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Comite 
de  rinterieur  at  which  M.  Cuvier  presided  after  this  event,  and  from 
which  he  had  absented  himself  two  months,  he  resumed  the  chair  with 
a  firm  and  placid  expression  of  countenance ;  he  listened  attentively 
to  all  the  discussions  of  those  present ;  but  when  it  became  his  turn 
to  speak,  and  sum  up  all  that  had  passed,  his  firmness  abandoned  him^ 
and  his  first  words  were  interrupted  by  tears;  the  great  legislator 
gave  way  to  the  bereaved  father ;  he  bowed  his  head,  covered  his  fkce 
with  his  hands,  and  was  heard  to  sob  bitterly.  A  respectful  and  pro- 
found silence  reigned  through  the  whole  assembly ;  all  present  had 
known  Clementine,  and  therefore  all  could  understand  and  excuse  this 
deep  emotion.  At  length  M.  Cuvier  raised  his  head,  and  uttered 
these  few  simple  words : — '^  Pardon  me,  gentlemen ;  I  was  a  father, 
and  I  have  lost  all ;"  then,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  resumed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and  pronounced  judgement 
with  his  ordinary  calmness  arid  justice.*     pp.  43,  44. 

Cuvier  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Napoleon,  who, 
in  1814,  named  him  a  Counsellor  of  State.  Louis  XVIIL  con- 
firmed him  in  this  high  dignity,  and  employed  him  in  the  tem- 
porary office  of  commissary  to  the  king. 

'  The  return  of  Napoleon  for  a  while  banished  the  new  counsellor 
from  his  dignity,  but  he  was  retained  by  the  Emperor  in  the  Imperial 
University.  After  the  hurricane  of  the  Hundred  Days,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remodel  both  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Universities,  and  a 
provisional  superintendence  was  deemed  necessarv.     A  committee  of 
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public  instruction  was  created  to  exercise  the  powers  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  grand  master,  the  council,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  University.  M,  Cuvier  made  a  part  of  this  committee,  and 
was  at  once  appointed  to  the  chancellorship,  which  office  he  retained 
till  his  death,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  opposite  prejudices,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  inveterate 
resistance  offered  to  him  as  a  Protestant. 

'  From  this  period,  he  took  a  very  active  part,  not  precisely  in  poli- 
tical measures,  properly  so  called,  from  which  he  by  choice  withdrew 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  but  in  projects  for  laws,  and  every  sort  of 
administration,  which  especially  belonged  to  the  Committee  of  the  In- 
terior attached  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  was  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Commissaire  du  Roi,  appointed  for  defending  the  new  or  ame- 
liorated laws  before  the  two  Chambers. 

'  In  1819,  M.  Cuvier  was  appointed  President  of  the  Comite  de 
rinterieur,  belonging  to  the  Council  of  State;  an  office  which  he  held 
under  all  changes  of  ministry ;  because,  notwithstanding  its  import- 
ance, it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  intrigue,  and  only  demands 
order,  unremitting  activity,  strict  impartiality,  and  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  principles  of  administration.  In  this  same 
year,  Louis  XVIII.,  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem,  created  him  a 
baron,  and  repeatedly  summoned  him  to  assist  in  the  cabinet  councils. 

'  Twice  had  M.  Cuvier  held  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Uni- 
versity, when  the  place  could  not  be  conveniently  filled  up,  but  he 
never  received  the  emoluments  of  it ;  and,  in  1 822,  when  a  Catholic 
bishop  was  raised  to  this  dignity,  he  accepted  the  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  P'aculties  of  Protestant  Theology;  on  assuming  which,  he 
made  conditions,  that  he  should  not  receive  any  pecuniary  reward. 
This  appointment  associated  him  with  the  ministry,  and  gave  him  the 
superintendence,  not  only  of  the  religious,  but  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  his  own  creed,  and  ceased  only  with  his  life,  although  the 
Grand  Masters  were  afterwards  laymen. 

^  In  1824,  M.  Cuvier  officiated,  as  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Council  of  State,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.;  and,  in  1826,  re- 
ceived from  that  monarch  the  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur.  On  the  Saturday  he  knew  nothing  of  this  compliment ; 
and  on  Sunday  it  arrived,  without,  however,  disturbing  him  from  the 
delighted  survey  he  was  taking,  with  his  daughter-in-law,  of  some 
alterations  just  made  in  his  house.  At  this  time  also,  his  former  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Wiirtemburg,  appointed  him  Commander  of  his 
Order  of  the  Crown. 

'  In  1827,  to  M.  Cuvier's  Protestant  Grand  Mastership  was  added 
the  management  of  all  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  different  religions 
in  France,  except  the  Catholic,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Interior ;  for 
which  increase  of  his  duties  he  also  refused  to  accept  any  emolument.* 

pp.35,  6;  41,2. 

From  another  part  of  the  work,  we  gather  the  following  fur- 
ther details,  truly  honourable  to  his  character. 

'  All  the  minor  schools  of  France  were  likewise  the  objects  of  M. 
Cuvier s  earnest  solicitude;  and,  notwithstanding  the  frustration  of 
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many  of  his  plans^  from  an  obstinate  attachment  to  old  methods,  he 
succeeded^  by  reiterated  appeals  to  the  Government,  in  establishing 
among  them  professors  of  history,  living  languages,  and  natural  his- 
tory. In  order  to  further  primary  instruction,  he  caused  the  institu- 
tion of  provincial  committees  for  superintending  the  schools  of  their 
own  departments;  thinking  that  emulation  would  thus  be  excited 
among  those  called  to  the  oifice,  consequently  their  zeal  redoubled,  and 
their  endeavours  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  In  some  provinces,  this 
plan  was  attended  with  the  greatest  success ;  but  in  others,  party  spirit 
and  consequent  dissension  paralysed  even  the  most  active/ 

^  During  M.  Cuvier's  direction  of  the  Protestant  Faculties,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  caused  the 
creation  of  fifty  new  cures,  which  had  very  long  been  wanting.  The 
protestant  churches  required  fresh  regulation  and  discipline,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  collected  the  opinions  of  the  different  pastors  of  these 
churches,  placing  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  great  confi- 
dence in  the  counsels  of  experience ;  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  drawn 
up  the  plan  of  a  new  law,  which  was  to  have  been  laid  before  that 
session  in  which  he  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat.  The  feeling  with 
which  the  ministers  of  his  own  religion  generally  viewed  him,  will  be 
proved  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  discourse  delivered  at  his 
funeral  by  M.  Boissard,  minister  of  the  protestant  church  in  the  Rue 
des  Billettes.  ^^  Let  us  not  forget  those  long  abandoned  chapels  re- 
opened to  our  youth  in  the  royal  colleges ;  let  us  not  forget  the  abund- 
ant distribution  of  religious  and  moral  books  under  his  superintend- 
ence. Now  that  his  voice  is  extinct,  let  us  fervently  ask  of  our  Grod, 
let  us  ask  in  the  name  of  our  dearest  moral  interests,  in  the  name  of 
our  eternal  welfisire,  to  raise  up  other  voices,  which  may  speak  with 
the  same  eloquence,  the  same  wisdom,  and  the  same  authority.  We 
have  lost  him  who,  with  inviolable  attachment,  honoured  the  creed  of 
our  forefathers ;  whose  great  name,  whose  immortal  labours,  shed  so 
much  lustre  over  our  churches ;  who  burdened  himself  with  our  eccle- 
siastical rights  in  perfect  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  and  with  the  pur- 
est and  most  extensive  benevolence.  What  do  we  not  owe  to  that  pe- 
netrating glance  which  revealed  to  him  all  that  was  wanting  in  our 
institutions,  and  under  which  privations  we  had  so  long  groaned! 
How  many  ameliorations  took  place  in  a  few  years ;  with  what  wis- 
dom and  charity  he  examined  our  requests ;  and  what  a  new  order  of 
things  would  have  arisen  at  his  bidding,  had  the  Almighty  suffered 
him  to  continue  among  us !" '    pp.  250 ;  253—255. 

M.  Cuvier  twice  visited  this  country ;  the  first  time  in  1818, 
when  he  spent  about  six  weeks  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  and  at 
Oxford.  With  the  attentions  he  received,  he  always  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified.  His  second  visit  was  in  1830.  He 
was  on  the  road  to  Calais  at  the  moment  that  the  last  revolution 
of  the  three  days  took  place.  To  return  immediately,  would 
have  been  imprudent,  if  not  impracticable ;  but,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  stay  of  six  weeks,  as  he  had  intended,  he  hastened  back  in 
a  fortnight ;  and  *  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  found 
'  himself,  under  the  government  of  the  Citizen-King,  in  pos- 
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■^  session  of  all  his  honours,  his  dignities,  and  his  important  func- 
*  tions.' 

In  1832,  Baron  Cuvier  was  created,  by  order  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, a  peer  of  France ;  and  his  appointment  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  of  State  waited  only  for  the  royal  signature,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  which  gradually  spread 
through  the  whole  system,  till  the  action  of  the  lungs  was 
stopped  ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  (May  13th),  he  expired  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  merit  and  value  of  Cuvier's  contributions  to  science, 
we  shall  not  here  afiPect  to  speak.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
earliest  publication.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  published  his 
Elementary  View  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,  comprising 
an  outline  of  the  lectures  he  delivered  at  the  Pantheon,  in  which 
he  introduced  a  new  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  found- 
ed on  more  exact  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  varieties 
which  exist  in  anatomical  structure.  In  1802,  he  published, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Dumeril  and  Duvemay,  his 
Lessons  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  two  volumes  octavo :  these 
were  afterwards  extended  to  five.  In  1812,  first  appeared,  in 
four  quarto  volumes,  his  most  important  work,  and  that  which 
will  form  the  most  imperishable  monument  of  his  fame ;  entitled, 
**  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles."*^  In  this  work,  he  has 
imbodied  the  results  of  very  extensive  researches  in  a  very  inter- 
esting field  of  inquiry,  relating  to  the  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  animals,  found  in  rocky  or  alluvial  formations.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  entire  skeleton  is  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  Cuvier^s 
profound  skill  in  comparative  anatomy,  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  particular  species  to  which  the  fragment  must  have  belonged, 
and  to  re-construct,  or  restore,  as  it  were,  the  whole  animal.  In 
this  way,  he  is  considered  to  have  made  us  acquainted  with  up- 
wards of  seventy  species  previously  unknown.  The  preliminary 
discourse  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  revolutions  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have  undergone.  This  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ;  and  the 
English  translation  by  Professor  Jameson,  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth'",  has  gone  through 
several  editions. 

In  I8I7  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Regne  Animal'" ^ 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  one  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  Latreille.  In  the  same  year,  was  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  *  Researches  %  enlarged  to  five  volumes ;  and 
in  1824,  the  work  was  extended  to  seven  volumes,  illustrated  by 
200  engravings.  In  conjunction  with  M.  Valenciennes,  Cuvier 
had  projected  a  general  work  on  Fishes,  which  it  was  calculated 
would  extend  to  twenty  volumes.  Eight  only  have  appeared, 
owing  to  the  embarrassments  among  the  Parisian  booksellers  in 
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1830,  which  suspended  the  publication ;  but  a  great  mass  of  ma- 
terials for  its  continuation  has  been  collected.     In  addition  to 
these  great  undertakings,  M.  Cuvier  had  been  for  years  collecting 
materials  for  a  complete  system  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  be 
illustrated  by  drawings  from  nature,  above  a  thousand  of  which 
have  been  executed,  many  by  his  own  hand.  Besides  these  works, 
and  many  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  scientific  societies,  he 
published  a  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
from  1739  ^^  IB279  in  four  volumes  octavo,  which  evince  both 
original  genius  and  extensive  erudition.     As  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Institute  for  two  and  thirty  years,  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  pronounce  the  customary  elogium  upon  deceased  members  of 
that  body.     These  are  collected  in  three  octavo  volumes,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  to  the  wide 
range  of  his  attainments.     When  to  these  literary  labours  we  add 
the  immense  quantity  of  business  which  passed  through  his  hands 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
his  other  legislative  and  official  capacities,  his  industry  appears 
scarcely  less   astonishing   than  his  versatility  of  talent.      His 
manner  as  a  speaker  was  very  impressive ;  and  his  ready  and  na^ 
tural  eloquence,  together  with  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind,  com- 
manded attention.     Yet,  in  council,  he  was  a  patient  listener, 
never  forward  with  his  opinion ;  in  conversation,  instructive,  un- 
afiected,  and  accessible  to  all.     He  was  a  rigid  economist  oS  his 
own  time,  and  so  considerate  of  the  time  of  others,  that  he  would 
never  send  away  a  person  who  called  to  transact  business  with 
him  at  an  unexpected  or  inconvenient  hour ;  saying,  that  one  who 
lived  so  far  off  (he  resided  at  the  Jardin)  had  no  right  to  deny 
himself. 

*  The  benevolence  of  M.  Cuvier  was  evinced  in  every  form  by  which 
it  could  be  serviceable  to  others ;  and  students  themselves  have  told 
me,  that  he  has  found  them  out  in  their  retreats,  where  advice,  pro- 
tection, and  pecuniary  assistance  were  all  freely  bestowed.  Fre- 
quently did  his  friends  tax  him  with  his  generosity,  as  a  sort  of  im- 
prudence ;  but  his  reply  would  be, — *^  Do  not  scold  me,  I  will  not  buy 
so  many  books  this  year."  Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  me  of  his 
purse  being  made  a  resource,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  science,  but 
for  those  who  had  fled  to  Prance  to  avoid  ruin  in  their  own  country ; 
but  even  my  anxiety  to  make  known  all  M.  Cuvier's  good  qualities 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  sacredness  of  private  misfortune.  Ib 
his  endeavours  to  do  good,  he  was  always  most  ably  seconded  by  the 
females  of  his  family,  whose  active  benevolence  has  called  upon  them 
many  a  blessing  from  the  hearts  they  have  cheered  by  their  kindness 
and  bounty. 

'  A  very  remarkable  and  a  very  prominent  feature  in  M.  Cuvier's 
character,  was  a  decided  aversion  to  ridicule  or  severity  when  speaking 
of  others :  he  not  only  wholly  abstained  from  satire  himself,  but  wholly 
discouraged  it  in  those  around  him,  whoever  they  might  be ;  and  was 
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never  for  one  instant  cheated  into  a  toleration  of  it,  however  brilb'ant 
the  wit,  or  however  droll  the  light  in  which  it  was  placed ;  and  the 
only  sharpness  of  expression  which  he  allowed  to  himself,  was  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  indulged  in  sarcasm.  On  hearing  me  repeat  some  mali- 
cious observations  made  by  a  person  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  talent — 
not  being  aware  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words  I  quoted,  and 
having  been  very  much  amused  with  the  conversation — M.  Cuvier  in- 
stantly assumed  a  gravity  and  seriousness  which  almost  alarmed  me, 
and  then  solemnly  bade  me  beware  of  the  false  colouring  which  I  was 
but  too  apt  to  receive  from  the  person  in  question ;  but  fearing  I  should 
feel  hurt,  he  instantly  resumed  his  kindness  of  manner,  and  lamented 
that  the  real  goodness  of  heart,  the  great  abilities,  and  power  of  divest- 
ing  himself  of  partiality,  in  my  friend,  should  so  often  be  obscured  by 
the  desire  of  saying  what  was  clever  or  brilliant.'    pp^  296—298. 

It  is  pleasing  to  dwell  upon  these  amiable  and  virtuous  traits 
in  the  character  of  this  accomplished  philosopher.  To  these  we 
wish  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  add  more  distinct  and  satisfactory 
information  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  present  volume,  as  to 
his  religious  sentiments.  He  was  a  Protestant,  not  merely  from 
education,  but  from  principle ;  and  of  his  enlightened  philan- 
thropy he  gave  abundant  evidence  in  the  unwearied  attention  he 
bestowed  on  promoting  the  extension  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cation among  the  Protestants  of  France.  He  has  been  charged 
with  a  facility  of  political  principle ;  yet,  his  disinterestedness  is 
unimpeachable;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  devoted  to  science,  * 
he  excused  himself  from  being  a  politician. 


Art.  IV.    The  Incarnation,  and  other  Poems.    By  Thomas  Hagg. 
12mo.     pp.  48.     Price  \s,    London,  1833. 

TF  the  following  stanzas  had  met  the  eye  of  any  person  of 
taste  and  feeling,  without  the  name  of  its  author,  no  small 
curiosity  would,  we  think,  have  been  wakened,  to  know  to  what 
poet  of  the  day  to  ascribe  so  happy  and  striking  an  effiision. 

'  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  monarch,  where  } 

It  is  thy  maker  calls ; 
What  means  that  look  of  wild  despair  ? 

What  anguish  now  enthralls  } 
Why,  in  the  wood's  embowering  shade. 

Dost  thou  iEittempt  to  hide. 
From  him  whose  hand  thy  kingdom  made. 

And  all  thy  wants  supplied  ? 
Go  hide  again,  thou  fedlen  one ! 

The  crown  has  left  thy  brow ; 
Thy  robe  of  purity  is  gone. 

And  thou  art  naked  now. 
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'  Adam^  where  art  thou  ?  monarchy  where  f 

Assert  thy  high  command ; 
Call  forth  the  tiger  from  his  lair> 

To  lick  thy  kingly  hand ; 
Control  the  air^  control  the  eajrth> 

Control  the  foaming  sea ; 
They  own  no  more  thy  heavenly  birth^ 

Or  heaven-stamp'd  royalty.  • 
The  brutes  no  longer  will  caress^ 

But  share  with  thee  thy  reign ; 
For  the  sceptre  of  thy  righteousness^ 

Thy  hands  have  snapped  in  twain. 

'  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  monarch,  where  ? 

Thou  wondrous  thing  of  clay ; 
Ah!  let  the  earth-worm  now  dedare^ 

Who  claims  thee  as  his  prey. 
Thy  mother,  oh  thou  mighty  one. 

For  thee  re-opes  her  womb ; 
Thou  to  the  narrow-house  art  gone. 

Thy  kingdom  is  thy  tomb. 
The  truth  from  Godhead's  lips  that  came. 

There  in  thy  darkness  learn : 
Of  dust  was  formed  thy  beauteous  frame. 

And  shall  to  dust  return. 

,  '  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  where !  ah  where  ? 

Behold  him  raised  above. 
An  everlasting  life  to  share. 

In  the  bright  world  of  love. 
The  hand  he  once  'gainst  heaven  could  raise. 

Another  sceptre  holds ; 
His  brows  where  new-bom  glories  blaze. 

Another  crown  enfolds. 
Another  robe 's  flung  over  him. 

More  fiur  than  was  his  own ; 
And  with  the  flre-tongued  seraphim. 

He  dwells  before  the  throne. 

^  But  whence  could  such  a  change  proceed  ? 

What  power  could  raise  him  there? 
So  late  by  God's  own  voice  decreed 

Transgression's  curse  to  bear. 
Hark !  hark !  he  tells — a  harp  well  strung 

His  grateful  arms  embrace : 
Salvation  is  his  deathless  song. 

And  srace,  abounding  grace ; 
And  sounds  through  all  the  upper  sky 

A  strain  with  wonders  rife. 
That  Life  hath  given  itself  to  die. 

To  bring  death  back  to  life.' 
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And  who  is  Thomas  Ragg  ?  A  most  unpoetical  name  truly ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  it.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  prosaic  as  that  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd.  If,  however,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  woidd 
smell  as  sweet,  a  poet  must  not  be  deemed  less  a  poet  because  he  does 
not  bear  a  well-sounding  name.  And  assuredly,  there  is  stamped 
upon  these  stanzas,  the  marks  of  nature'^s  nobility ;  although  her 
hidalgos^  like  those  of  the  pure  Biscayan  blood,  are  often  found 
in  very  humble  occupations  *.  And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case 
with  the  individual  who  has  put  forth  this  modest  shilling'^s  worth 
of  verse.  Presuming  that  our  readers  wish  to  know  something 
more  respecting  him,  we  shall  venture  to  confide  to  them  the  ac- 
coimt  we  have  received  of  his  history.  Speaking  of  the  principal 
poem,  our  Correspondent  says :  ^  It  is  the  production  of  a  young 
^  man  residing  near  me,  who  has  written  9000  lines  in  six  months, 

*  working  the  whole  time  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  a  twist'tna- 
^  chine.  He  was  an  infidel,  but  is  now  a  humble,  decided 
^  Christian.  His  circumstances  are  very  contracted ;  a  wife  and 
^  two  small  children  to  support  by  the  hard  earnings  of  manual 
'  labour.     He  wishes  to  get  out  his  large  poem ;  but  his  means 

*  allow  it  not.  The  present  is  his  first  appearance  before  the 
^  public,  except  single  pieces.     If  the  present  efibrt  succeed,  and 

*  pecuniary  means  are  provided,  he  will  publish  his  whole  poem.' 

Alas  !  what  success  can  accrue  from  the  sale  of  a  shilling  pub- 
lication.'^ But  we  trust  that  such  a  man  will  not  be  left  without, 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  honourable  ambition  to  publish  a 
poem  so  creditable  alike  to  his  talents  and  to  his  pious  motives. 
The  present  specimen  can  scarcely  fail  to  procure  nim  the  assist- 
ance he  so  modestly  expresses  his  hope  of  obtaining. 

*  This  little  poem  on  ^^  The  Incarnation  ",  though  in  itself  perfectly 
entire^  is  but  in  reality  the  tenth  book  of  a  poem  in  twelve  books  on 
*'  The  Deity  ",  which  the  author  had  written  as  the  testimony  of  a 
converted  infidel,  against  the  abounding  infidelity  of  the  age,  in  all  its 
specious  and  alluring  forms.  The  publication  of  that  work,  a  task  hx 
beyond  his  present  means-to  accomplish,  (his  situation  in  life  being  that 
of  a  working  mechanic,)  was  the  ultimate  object  he  had  in  view  in  pre- 
senting this  trifle  to  the  world ;  and  from  the  unexpected  approbation 
which  the  manuscript  has  met  with,  he  is  led  confidently  to  hope  that 
that  object  will  ere  long  be  attained.' 

There  is  something  unpromising  in  the  announcement  of 
twelve  books  of  blank  verse ;  and  we  should  recommend  a  careftil 
and  severe  revision  of  the  manuscript,  with  a  view  to  prune  it  of 
any  redundant  portions.  The  poem,  however,  our  readers  will, 
we  think,  agree  with  us  in  deeming  far  better  worth  publishing, 

*  ^^  I  can  read  and  write  and  am  a  Biscayner." 

DON   QUIXOTE. 
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than  some  flashy  volumes  of  religious  poetry  that  have  been  puffed 
into  third  and  fourth  editions.  This^  in  fact,  is  much  fainter 
praise  than  is  due  to  such  really  beautiful  writing  as  the  following 
specimen. 

^  Incarnate  God ! 
Oh  mystery  of  mysteries  !  what  tongue 
Sball  tell  thy  wonders?  who  can  tell  th'  extent 
Of  love  divine^  that^  brought  the  Eternal  down, 
To  creature  bounds^  to  bleed  and  die  for  man  ? 
Who  tell  th'  extent  of  love  in  him  whose  name 
Is  Love  ?     Unceasing^  everlasting  songs 
Shall  raise  their  voice  mellifluent,  and  harps^ 
Immortal  harps,  shall  wake  the  high  response 
In  vain.     The  Deity  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
Barr'd  in  the  dungeon  of  mortality. 
Shall  furnish  still  for  song  height  above  height. 
Depth  beneath  depth,  expani<e  beyond  expanse. 

'  The  setting  sun  behind  Judea's  hills 
Hid  his  fair  face ;  and  veiled  his  golden  beams 
With  crimson  clouds,  as  blushing,  that  a  light 
Without  his  aid  would  soon  shine  brightly  there. 
Passing  his  own  rich  lustre ;  and  yet  seemed 
Slowly  to  move  as  though  he  longed  to  stay. 
And  view  that  sight,  most  marvellous  of  all 
Duration's  lengthful  records  can  unfold, 
A  Deity's  nativity ;  and  wept 
Electric  fluid  on  the  heaving  breast 
Of  Atalantis,  as  it  rose  to  greet 
^  His  near  approach,  that  this  their  meeting  hour 
Was  come  ere  young  Messiah's  birth. 

'  'Twas  night ; 
Jordan  was  rolling  his  black  waves  along. 
And  pouring  forth  a  vesper  hymn  of  praise ; 
And  darkness  o'er  the  towers  of  Bethlehem 
Hung  like  a  mossy  covering. — It  was  night ; 
The  hopeful  shepherds  tended  in  the  fields 
Their  fleecy  charge ;  when  sudden  o'er  the  heaven 
A  blaze  of  radiance  spread ;  not  such  a  light 
As  flings  itself  athwart  the  northern  sky. 
When  half  year  winter-night  exulting  sits 
On  his  dark  throne,  and  freezes  with  his  frown 
The  very  vitals  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 
But  such  as  shone  between  the  cherubim 
Ere  Salem  was  forsaken  of  her  God. 
They  stood  affrighted ;  when  before  their  eyes 
The  glorious  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared. 
And  thus  exclaimed,  "  Fear  not,  I  bring  you  news 
Of  lasting  joy  to  all  the  tribes  of  earth. 
For  unto  you  in  David's  city  now 
Is  bom  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord ; 
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And  in  a  manger  Mrrapt  in  swaddling  clothes^ 

The  young  Redeemer  rests."     He  ceased ;  and  now^ 

Quick  as  the  marshalling  of  night's  bright  host 

Succeeds  the  appearance  of  the  evening  star^ 

A  countless  multitude  of  shining  ones 

Stood  round  about  him ;  and  attuned  their  harps 

To  raise  an  anthem  in  Jehovah's  praise. 

"  Glory  to  God  "  rang  through  the  upper  heaven ; 

"  Glory  to  God^"  the  middle  skies  replied ; 

*^  Glory  to  God,"  the  earth  responded  loud ; 

And  thunder'd,  like  an  organ's  deepest  notes^ 

The  swelling  bass  of  the  exstatic  song, 

*'  Peace  and  good  will  towards  man." 

'  The  vision  past ; 
To  Bethlehem  hied  the  rustic  train  to  greet 
The  Virgin's  Son,  where  eastern  priests  i^peared 
With  gifts  and  homage,  (by  a  meteor  led,) 
To  hail  the  new-born  King.     But  what  a  throne. 
And  what  a  palace  !  Wonder,  oh  my  soul. 
Now  lose  thyself  in  wonder  ! — Ah !  is  this 
The  best  reception  that  a  God  in  flesh 
Can  find  from  man  he  comes  to  save  ?     Is  this 
The  gorgeous  cradle  of  th'  Eternal  One, 
Before  whom  angels  bow  ?     A  manger,  where 
The  oxen  feed  !     Oh  love  divine  I  he  stoops 
To  vanquish ;  'tis  the  chariot  in  which 
HE  first  to  battle  flies,  who  on  a  cross 
Shall  raise  the  shout  of  victory.'    pp.  4 — 6. 

The  Crucifixion  has  often  been  attempted  by  the  artist ;  but 
how  impossible  is  it  for  the  pencil  to  express  to  the  eye  of  Faith 
the  reality  of  the  scene !  The  sublimest  conception  of  art  is  here 
outdone  by  the  verse  of  a  humble  mechanic,  who  has  studied 
evidently  in  a  higher  than  Roman  school. 

'  See,  'tis  he  1  condemned ; 
He  climbs  the  rugged  brow  of  Calvary, 
With  heavy,  weary  steps ;  he's  stretch'd  upon 
The  cross !  Hark !  hark!  those  strokes;  they  nail  him  there; 
And  hangs  the  Saviour  with  extended  arms — 
Emblem  of  love's  right  willingness  t'  receive 
With  open  arms  the  trembling  penitent. 
Who  feels  undone,  and  flies  for  refuge  there. 
Now  triumph,  hell  1  unkennel  all  thy  swarm. 
King  of  the  deep  1  to  beard  the  Mighty  One, 
Thus  impotent.     The  astonish'd  heavens  grow  black ; 
The  sun  has,  weeping,  turned  his  face  away ; 
Deep  horror  seizes  the  angelic  hosts ; 
And  e'en  the  Uncreated  Father  hides ; 
Man  only  is  unmoved,  or  joins  the  fiends 
In  mocking  his  Redeemer  and  his  Lord. 
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Hark !  hark  again !  what  sound  is  that  I  hear  ? 
'Tis  the  pierced  Lamb^  in  agony  intense^ 
While  horror  of  thick  darkness  makes  his  soul 
A  chaos,  crying  loud,  "  My  God  !  my  God  ! 
Why,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "     'Tis  he  I 
It  is  Messiah  !     Patiently  he  bears 
The  insults  of  the  railing  crowd ;  pours  forth. 
While  yet  'tis  reeking,  his  atoning  blood 
Into  that  dying  culprit's  broken  heart. 
Who  hangs  beside  him ;  and  in  such  a  voice 
As  shakes  the  adamantine  rocks  of  hell. 
Shouting,  "'TIS  FINISHED,"  lets  his  spirit  go. 

'Amazing  scene  !  well  might  the  sun,  abash'd. 
Veil  his  bright  fiace  in  darkness  !  Well  might  earth 
Shake  to  her  centre !  well  the  rending  rocks 
Speak  out  their  wonder !  and  convulsions  tear 
The  universal  frame !  oh  love  divine ! 
Oh  miracle  of  love  !  oh  love  of  QoA. ! 
How  vast !  how  wondrous  !  passing  human  thought ! 
Scoffer,  away  to  Calvary !  Sceptic, 
Away  to  Calvary !  there  behold  a  sight 
Surpassing  all  beside,  t'  reveal  to  man 
The  Deity's  chief  attributes  ;  there  see 
Wisdom  unbounded,  manifested,  fair. 
In  the  redemption  of  a  ruin'd  world ; 
Wisdom  that  counted  up  the  cost — that  sealed 
The  bill  before  creation,  and  now  pays 
The  full  price  down  from  the  Eternal's  veins. 
See  Mercy,  robed  in  crimson,  smiling  sweet. 
That  now  heaven's  gates  are  ope'd  to  her ;  and  she 
Can,  unobstructed,  to  the  human  race. 
Descend  with  welcome  messages  of  peace ; 
While  Justice  shines  more  radiantly  than  where 
Its  name  is  character'd  in  living  flame. 
In  the  dread  realms  of  everlasting  woe ; 
While  Honour  lifts  unstained  its  lofty  head ; 
While  Purity  beholds  the  law  fulfill'd 
By  the  fond  bridegroom,  for  the  hapless  bride ; 
And  Truth  sees  there  the  dreadful  curse  endured. 
Pronounced  in  Eden,  "  Dying,  thou  shalt  die." 
And  see  immense,  immeasurable  Love, 
*     The  crowning  attribute,  the  link  of  all. 
The  cement  that  has  thus  united  them. 
The  life-blood  of  redemption,  that  flows  on 
Through  every  vein  of  all  the  wondrous  scheme. 
Shine  through  the  death- wounds  of  Incarnate  God. 
Scoffer,  away  to  Calvary !     Sceptic,^ 
Away  to  Calvary !  there,  there  behold 
How  Righteousness  has  kiss'd  the  lips  of  peace ; 
And  Truth  and  Mercy  have  in  union  met. 
Embracing  in  the  Saviour's  bleeding  heart. 
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Marvel  I — but  marvel  not  in  such  degree^ 

As  to  conceive  the  act  impossible. 

Ponder  it,  analyze  it,  weigh  it  well. 

And  weigh  again,  consider  all  its  points. 

With  all  thy  skilfulness ;  what  doth  it,  save 

Exalt  the  moral  o'er  the  physical, 

And  shew  the  moral  being  of  a  God 

Perfection,  that,  for  sin,  creation  meets 

Inevitable  death ;  and  to  redeem 

From  that  dread  curse,  the  Maker  should  assume 

A  mortal  form,  and  taste  death's  bitterest  pangs. 

Rather  than  let  one  moral  attribute 

Give  way !     Oh  sin !  how  dreadiiil  thy  effects ! 

Oh  love  divine  !  how  wonderful  art  thou  I 

Had  universal  nature  backward  slunk 

Into  the  barren  womb  of  nothingness ; 

Had  light  turned  darkness,  matter  chaos  wild. 

And  order  rank  confusion,  it  were  nought 

To  that  stupendous  scene,  where  Godhead  died 

*^  For  man,  the  creature's  sin."    Oh  love  divine  ! 

Unchanging,  lasting,  eve  Blasting  love  ! 

Wounded  and  bleeding — triumphing  in  blood, 

laying — endowed  with  stronger  life  in  death. 

What  shall  exhaust  thy  fulness  }     Deity 

Itself,  in  person  of  th'  Eternal  Son, 

Was  emptied  of  all  else  but  thee,  that  thou 

Might'st  triumph ;  but  thy  fountain  still  remained. 

And  still  remains,  exhaustless.    Love  divine  ! 

Boundless,  immense,  immeasurable  love  ! 

Duration's  ceaseless  ages  still  shall  own 

Thy  heights,  thy  depths,  thy  wonders,  half  untold ; 

Though  all  the  songs  of  man,  from  death  redeemed. 

And  all  the  symphonies  of  angels'  harps. 

Be  raised  to  tny  unfiedling  source  and  thee/         pp.  16— 19. 

If  our  recoraraendation  has  any  weight  with  our  readers,  they 
will  lose  no  time  in  purchasing  a  copy  of  these  poems.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the  hope,  that  our  notice  may  lead 
to  some  generous  effort  to  rescue  the  Author  from  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence 
for  his  family.  That  such  a  man  shoidd  be  found  in  such  a  grade 
of  society,  we  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  deplore.  One  is 
tempted  to  feel  proud  that  England  can  produce  such  mechanics; 
— to  blush  or  grieve  for  our  country,  that  sach  should  be  the 
hard  terms  of  their  condition. 
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Art.  V.  1.  Christian  Experience ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Perplexed.  By- 
Robert  Philip,  of  Maberley  Chapel.  Second  Edition.  18mo.,  pp. 
206.     Price  2s.  6d.     London,  1830. 

2.  Communion  rvith  God ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Devotional.  By  Robert 
Philip.     Second  Edition.   Price  2^.  ^d,    18mo.     London,  1832. 

3.  Eternity  Realized;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful.  By  Robert 
Philip.     18mo.,  pp.  207-     Price  2s.  6d.     London,  1832. 

4.  Pleasing  God;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Conscientious.  By  Robert 
Philip.     18mo.     Price  2s.  6d.    London,  1832. 

5.  The  God  of  Glory ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Doubting.  By  Robert 
Philip.     18mo.,  pp.  216.     Price  2^.  6d.     London,  1833. 

TljrE  owe  perhaps  an  apology  to  the  Author  of  these  excellent 
publications  for  not  sooner  introducing  them  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  Although  hitherto  silent,  we  have  by  no  means 
been  inattentive  to  their  successive  appearance,  nor  insensible  to 
their  claims  on  our  commendation.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  now  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  will  be  accom- 
panied with  almost  unmingled  satisfaction. 

To  come  forth  in  the  character  of  a  Guide, — publicly  to  claim 
the  confidence  of  mankind, — to  profess  ability  to  direct  their 
judgements,  and  to  assist  their  decisions  in  relation  to  subjects  on 
which  their  everlasting  interests  depend,  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  involve  something  like  arrogance  or  temerity.  That 
man  would  seem  little  to  be  envied,  who,  by  such  high  pre- 
tensions, should  place  himself  in  a  point  of  observation  so  likely 
to  produce  extravagant  expectations,  and  so  adapted  to  provoke 
the  severity  of  criticism.  To  claim  to  be  a  '  Guide  **  to  even  one 
class  of  persons,  is  assuming  much  responsibility ;  especially  if  the 
subjects  on  which  they  require  assistance,  involve  many  questions 
of  difficult  solution  ;  but  to  profess  a  readiness  to  discharge  this 
office  at  once  to  *  The  Perplexed,'  *  The  Devotional,'  *  The 
*  Thoughtfiil,'  *  The  Conscientious,'  and  *  The  Doubting,'  might 
seem  to  betray  either  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  and  the  qualifications  it  requires,  or  an  excessively  high 
estimate  of  personal  ability. 

And  yet,  every  man  who  sustains  the  ministerial  office,  professes 
to  be  "this — all  this !  Alas !  how  few  are  adequately  aware  of 
what  they  covet,  and  of  what  they  become,  when  they  desire,  or 
enter  the  sacred  profession  !  And  how  happy  would  it  be  for  the 
church,  if  all  who  are  officially  the  guides  of  others,  were  as 
worthy  of  being  heard  by  those  whom  they  address,  as  the  books 
before  us  are  of  being  read  by  each  and  all  of  the  classes  whose 
attention  they  solicit. 

With  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  volumes  in  the  above  list,  we 
may  suppose  many  of  our  readers  to  be  already  acquainted,  as  they 
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have  been  published  some  time.  That  on  "  Christian  Experi- 
ence ''  consists  of  essays  which,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  *  are 
*  the  substance  of  actual  conversations  with  the  perplexed.'  They 
embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  and,  we  have  reason  to  know,  have 
often  been  of  much  service,  when  placed  by  ministers  in  the  hands 
of  that  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The 
"  Guide  to  the  Devotional,''  is  a  delightful  production.  Many, 
we  doubt  not,  who  will  read  this  brief  notice  of  its  excellence, 
have  not  now  to  learn  its  character  from  us ;  they  have  already 
been  led  by  it  to  that  divine  communion  which  it  describes, 
enforces,  and  assists  with  such  admirable  skill.  Were  we  noticing 
it  as  a  separate  publication,  or  on  its  first  appearance,  we  should 
give  both  a  sketch  of  its  contents  and  extended  quotations :  as  it 
is,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  short  extract. 

'  Hearers  have  it  in  their  power,  to  make  both  a  good  man  and  good 
preaching  much  better.  For,  if  both  are  worthy  of  esteem,  even 
whilst  his  people  are  not  very  prayerful,  or  whilst  only  a  few  of  them 
are  so,  what  would  his  spirit  and  sermons  be,  were  he  sure  that  the 
great  body  of  his  charge  came  from  their  closets  to  the  sanctuary  ? 

'  You  have  perhaps  said,  when  you  heard  of  the  preaching  of  Whit- 
field, Romaine,  and  Spencer,  why  do  not  our  ministers  preach  with 
their  unction  and  energy  ?  One  reason  is,  that  far  fewer  pray  for  us, 
than  the  number  who  prayed  for  them.  Whitfield  was  borne  up,  and 
borne  through,  by  the  high  and  sweet  consciousness  that,  underneath 
him,  were  the  wings  of  the  secret  and  family  prayers  of  thousands. 
He  had  Aarons  and  Hurs  to  hold  up  his  hands  upon  every  mount  of 
Amalek,  where  he  unfurled  the  standard  of  the  cross.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  not,  and  no  good  man  could,  be  cold  or  tame 
in  his  preaching.  It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  "  that  Whitfield, 
by  his  own  devotional  spirit  and  example,  created  the  prayerfulness 
which  thus  inspired  and  sustained  him."  And  to  a  great  extent,  this 
is  true.  But  "  prayer  was  made  for  him,"  not  only  by  his  own  con- 
verts, but  by  all  who  loved  and  longed  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
He  knew  this, — and  "  watched  for  souls  ",  as  one  who  must  give  ac- 
count. Now  something,  yea  much  of  this,  you  may  promote  by  a 
prayerful  regard  to  your  own  profiting :  for  if  you  consult  your  own 
spiritual  benefit,  your  minister  is  sure  to  be  benefited.  A  praying 
people  will  make  a  preaching  minister,  as  much  by  their  prayers  for 
thewselres,  as  by  what  they  oflFer  for  him.  And  in  this  obvious  way : 
whilst  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  forgotten  at  the  mercy-seat,  "will 
soothe  his  spirit,  the  consciousness  that  you  have  been  alone  with  God, 
and  are  come  from  communing  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  will  rouse  his 
spirit  to  meet  your  spirit,  so  as  to  mingle  with  it  in  all  its  holy  aspirations. 
He  will  feel,  through  all  his  soul,  that  a  devotional  people  cannot  be 
edified  by  an  undevotional  minister; — that  a  sermon  unbaptized  by 
prayer  will  betray  itself  and  him  too,  amongst  the  prayerful ;  and  that 
no  dexterity  in  speaking  will  mask  heartlessness  in  thinking.  Thus  he 
will  have  in  your  devotional  character,  a  check  upon  his  own;  and  his 
own,  thus  kept  on  the  alert,  will  re-act  upon  yours  in  a  similar  way. 
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*  Besides^  if  your  errand  to  the  house  of  God  be  a  spiritual  one> 
you  cannot  expect  to  succeed  without  trying,  at  leasts  to  be^  "  in  the 
spirit "  on  the  Lord's  day>  before  you  go  out.  It  should  not  depend 
upon  the  morning  prayer^  or  the  morning  sermon,  of  the  minister, 
whether  you  shall  be  in  a  good  or  a  bad  frame  during  the  sabbath. 
They  may,  indeed,  have  occasionally  broken  up  a  bad  frame  of  mind, 
and  been,  unexpectedly,  the  means  of  restoring  your  soul  A-om  its 
wanderings ;  but,  whenever  they  have  been  instrumental  in  this  way, 
you  have  been  made  to  feel  deeply,  at  the  time,  that  such  sovereign 
Ufis  were  fraught  with  reproof,  as  well  as  with  revival.  You  never 
were  unexpectedly  quickened  in  the  sanctuary,  ^vithout  being  cut  to 
the  heart,  by  the  consciousness  that  you  might  have  been  restored 
sooner,  if  you  had  not  restrained  prayer  before  God.  Accordingly, 
your  first  resolution,  when  thus  brought  again  to  your  '^  right  mind  ", 
was,  that  you  would  not  let  things  go  wrong  again  between  you  and 
'  God,  by  coming  prayerless  or  heartless  to  the  house  of  God.  I  remind 
you  of  this  fact,  that  you  may  feel  that  you  have  no  reason  to  expect  to 
see  his  glory  in  the  Sanctuary,  unless  you  have  prayed  at  home  :'  '^  I 
beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory.**  Whatever  is  worthjinding  in  his  house, 
is  worth  seeking  in  your  own  closet.  It  is,  therefore,  presumption,  if 
not  high  insult,  to  expect  the  Divine  presence  or  blessing  in  Zion,  if 
we  neglect  to  pray  for  them  before  we  come  to  Zion.  If  we  would 
feed  upon  its  *^  green  pastures  ",  or  be  refreshed  by  its  "  still  waters  ", 
we  must,  like  David,  pray,  '^  Oh,  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth :  let 
them  lead  me,  let  them  guide  me  to  thy  holy  hUL"  *    pp.  131 — 135. 

We  might  have  selected  from  this  volume  many  passages  of 
more  striking  character,  far  more  eloquent  and  original  than  the 
above ;  we  have  preferred  it,  however,  on  account  of  the  important 
practical  truth  which  it  contains.  It  conveys  a  lesson  which,  we 
fear,  many  hearers  have  yet  to  learn.  Few  are  aware  that  the 
success  of  ministers  depends  as  much  upon  their  people  as  upon 
themselves ;  that  the  barrenness  of  the  pulpit  is  often  connected 
with  the  prayerlessness  of  the  pew ;  and  that  an  indevout  people 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  useftilness  of  a  minister,  if  such  could 
be  found,  who  should  unite  to  the  holiness  of  an  angel,  the  de- 
votedness  of  an  apostle  or  the  zeal  of  a  seraph. 

If  any  extensive  revival  of  religion  is  to  take  place  among  us, 
it  will  unquestionably  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  evident 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Christians  will  learn  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  habits,  as  it  respects  both  their 
private  and  their  social  supplications.  We  are  often  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  usual  mode  of  constituting  and  conducting 
the  Prajjer-meeting,  in  congregational  churches,  is  the  best  that 
might  be  adopted  for  exciting  and  sustaining  the  devotional  spirit. 
There  being  one  meeting  for  the  whole  church  and  congregation, 
many  evade  altogether  the  obligation  to  attend,  as  it  never  reaches 
their  personal  consciousness  by  any  distinct  appeal ;  many  attend 
irregularly ;  and^  of  those  who  ordinarily  form  the  meeting,  very 
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few,  in  proportion,  ever  publicly  engage  in  the  service.  Of  these 
few,  some  ought  not ;  while  others  would  be  more  happy  and 
more  acceptable  in  a  smaller  and  more  private  society.  And, 
even  in  respect  to  those  whose  exercises  are  the  most  edifying,  it 
often  happens,  that  they  are  unavoidably  called  upon  so  frequent- 
ly, that  they  damp  the  spirit  by  their  sameness,  as  they  sometimes 
fatigue  the  body  by  their  length.  We  have  thought,  that  if,  in 
large  congregations  especially,  there  were  several  little  companies 
for  prayer,  all  these  evils  would  be  avoided,  and  many  incalculable 
advantages  secured.  Each  individual  would  feel  more  strongly 
the  duty  of  being  in  his  place ;  the  gifts  and  piety  of  a  greater 
number  would  be  elicited  and  enlarged ;  and  several  whose  ex- 
ercises pain  the  many,  would  edify  the  few.  Each  of  these  com- 
panies might  be  visited  in  turn  by  the  minister,  and  all  might 
unite  occasionally  in  one  special  devotional  service.  Independently 
of  the  facilities  which  this  arrangement  would  afford  for  pastoral 
inspection,  it  would  difiuse  the  warmth  of  devotion  and  the  spirit 
of  prayer  more  extensively  and  really  "among  the  people,  and 
would  produce  that  state  of  things,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
pew,  so  forcibly  described  in  the  preceding  extract.  When  Peter 
was  in  prison,  prayer  was  made  for  him  *  by  the  church.''  On  his 
deliverance,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,  where  "  many  were  gathered  together  praying:'^  this,  how- 
ever, could  be  but  a  handful  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  apostle,  and  by  whom  prayer  was  made  for  him  to 
God.  There  were,  probably,  many  other  companies  met  at  the 
same  moment,  and  engaged  in  the  same  exercise ;  and  these 
separate  and  yet  associated  supplications  constituted  the  prayer 
of  the  church. 

"Eternity  Realized,''  the  next  "Guide"  to  be  noticed, 
we  consider  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  the  series. 
It  is  intended  for  the  ^  thoughtful,'  and  it  is  calculated  at  once  to 
stimulate  and  to  direct  their  contemplations.  It  consists  of  ten 
essays,  of  which  the  first  two  are  on  the  *  duty '  and  the  *  pos- 

*  sibility '  of  Realizing  Eternity ;  the  third,  treats  of  '  the  Ex- 

*  cuses '  for  not  doing  this ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  on  *  Nominal 

*  Faith,'  and  '  Spiritual  Declension,'   as  arising  from  acting  on 
these   excuses ;    the   sixth  is   entitled,   ^  Faith,   believing   unto 

*  eternal  life;'  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are,  *  Eternity  Re- 

*  alized '  in  the  *  sanctuary,'  *  at  the  sacrament,'  and  *  at  home  ;* 
the  last,  is  entitled,  *  Christ  the  Glory  of  Eternity.' 

We  feel  a  reluctance  to  express  ourselves,  in  relation  to  the 
merit  of  this  volume,  as  our  opinion  and  experience  would  prompt, 
lest  our  language  might  be  mistaken  for  compliment  or  extrava- 
gance. We  read  it  with  indescribable  pleasure.  We  know  of  no 
work  of  its  size  capable  of  making  a  Christian  think  so  much,  so 
seriously,  and  so  well.     It  abounds  with  pointed  and  ]Hthy  sen- 
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tences,  comprising  in  few  words  a  fullness  of  meaning,  anjd  some- 
times conveying  it  with  a  quaintness  which  renders  forgetfulnessr 
impossible.  The  conceptions  are  often  original,  sometimes  grand 
and  awful,  always  serious.  It  excites  the  dormant  power  of  the 
reader,  and  compels  him  to  exert  for  himself  something  of  that 
energy  which  the  writer  so  conspicuously  displays, — by  which  he 
lifts  the  covering  that  lies  upon  "  the  things  that  are  unseen," 
and  brings  the  secrets  of  eternity  to  bear  on  the  diversified  en- 
gagements of  time.  We  could  wish  to  see  the  volume  in  the 
bands  of  all  whom  we  love,  especially  of  educated  youth,  who,  by 
making  it  their  companion  and  imbibing  its  spirit,  would  soon 
feel  that  religion  not  only  diffuses  in  the  heart  the  calmest  satis- 
factions, and  animates  virtue  by  the  sublimest  motives,  but  that 
it  opens  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  a  sphere  for  their  largest  scope 
and  loftiest  exercise. 

We  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts,  but  we  must  warn  our 
readers,  that  a  proper  idea  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  only  from 
its  being  read  and  meditkted  on  as  a  whole.  Our  first  extract  is 
taken  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  first  essay,  "  on  the' 
duty  of  Realizing  Eternity.'' 

'  Did  "  Eternal  Life  "  suggest  to  us  only  the  bare  idea  of  living  for 
ever  in  an  unknown  worlds  it  would  deserve  more  attention  than  is 
usually  given  to  heaven  or  hell.  "  The  life  that  now  is  ",  is  such  an 
evanescent  vapour,  that  '*  everlasting  life  ",  however  deeply  veiled  as 
to  its  place  or  employments,  is  a  contrast  which  ought  to  arrest  and 
rivet  supreme  attention.  The  bare  fact  of  immortality  is  fraught 
with  instruction  and  warning.  It  has  a  commanding  character,  inde- 
pendent of  its  revealed  character.  For,  as  life  involves  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  action,  an  eternity  of  thinking,  an  eternity  of  feeling,  an 
eternity  of  acting,  is  a  solemn  consideration  !  It  could  not  be  weighed 
without  profit.  Who  would  not  be  improved,  both  in  character  and 
spirit,  by  arguing  thus : — '^  I  must  think  for  ever ;  would  an  eternal 
train  of  my  usual  thoughts  be  either  worthy  of  me,  or  useful  to  me  ? 
I  must  Jhel  for  ever ;  would  an  eternal  reign  of  my  present  spirit  and 
desires  please  me  ?  I  must  act  for  ever ;  would  an  eternal  course  of 
my  habitual  conduct  bring  happiness,  or  even  bear  reflection  ?" 

^  We  could  not  bring  our  tastes  and  tempers  to  this  test,  without 
improving  both.  The  moment  we  realize  an  eternity  of  any  vice  or 
folly,  we  are  shocked.  To  be  eternally  passionate,  or  eternally  sensual, 
or  eternally  capricious,  is  a  state  of  being  which  must  be  appalling 
and  repulsive  even  to  the  victims  of  these  vices.  Thus,  independent 
of  all  the  light  shed  upon  immortality  by  the  gospel,  immortality  it- 
self sheds  strong  and  steady  lights  upon  our  personal  interests  and 
relative  duties.  Life  involves,  also,  society,  intercourse,  and  their  na- 
tural results.  Would,  then,  an  eternity  of  the  terms  and  temper  of 
our  present  domestic  and  social  life  be  altogether  agreeable  to  us  ? 
Should  we  like  to  "  live  for  ever  ",  just  as  we  now  "  live  together  "  at 
home?  Would  an  eternity  of  our  present  feelings  towfirds  certain 
persons  be  either  creditable  or  useful  to  us  ?     Should  we  be  quite  sa- 
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tisfied  to  obtain  and  deserve^  for  evcr^  no  more  respect  than  we  now 
enjoy  ?  Would  an  immortality  of  our  present  relative  condition  please 
us?  Here>  again^  by  realizing  an  eternity  of  social  life^  we  catch 
glimpses  both  of  duty  and  interest,  which  compel  "  great  searchings 
of  heart ",  and  suggest  many  valuable  improvements  of  character. 

'  It  would,  then,  be  equally  unwise  and  criminal,  not  to  realize  even 
a  veiled  eternity.  It  would  be  both  moral  and  mental  weakness  not 
to  judge  of  our  present  character  and  pursuits — of  our  present  spirit 
and  habits — by  their  fitness  and  likelihood  to  please  and  profit  us  in  a 
*^  world  without  end.*'  What  attention,  then,  is  due  to  an  unveiled 
and  illuminated  immortality;  and  what  an  influence  it  might  have 
over  us,  if  habitually  realized  as  it  is  revealed !  It  comes  before 
us  in  the  gospel,  as  everlasting  happiness  in  heaven,  or  as  everlasting 
misery  in  hell ;  as  an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  all  the  god-like  spirits  in  the  universe ;  or  as  an  eternity  in  the 
presence  of  "  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  and  in  the  society  of  all  the  im- 
pious and  impure.  Extremes,  thus  infinite  and  endless,  deserve  all  the 
attention  which  law  or  gospel  demands  for  them.  Habitual  remembrance 
of  them  would  be  imperative  duty,  if  neither  law  nor  gospel  enforced  it. 
Such  an  eternity  makes  many  laws  for  itself.  It  is  itself  a  law,  and 
felt  to  be  so  when  it  is  realized.  For  as  Sinai  awed  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  by  its  solemn  aspect,  long  before  the  trumpet  sounded,  so  the 
very  aspect  of  eternal  bliss  or  woe  appeals  to  the  understanding  and 
the  conscience,  by  its  own  solemnity.'     pp.  1 — 4. 

The  following  remarks,  which  close  the  second  essay,  are  equally 
striking  and  just. 

^  I  must  now  say  distinctly,  that  I  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all 
the  ordinary  excuses,  put  forward  to  palliate  or  explain  the  slight 
attention  given  to  eternal  things.  I  feel  thus,  especially,  in  reference 
to  the  wrath  to  come.  When  that  is  dwindled  into  a  question  about 
the  materiality  of  everlasting  burnings,  both  the  head  and  the  heart 
do  themselves  little  credit.  For,  whatever  unquenchable  fire>  or  the 
deathless  worm,  may  literally  mean,  they  can  mean  nothing  good, — 
nothing  easy, — nothing  temporary.  Besides,  to  a  mind  rightly  exer- 
cised and  disposed,  there  is  surely  more  than  enough  to  awe  it,  and  to 
fix  its  awe,  in  the  single  fact,  that  hell  is,  ^'  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
Lamb." 

'  There  can  be  no  great  soundness  of  judgement,  nor  justness  of 
feeling,  where  the  impression  of  this  solemn  fact  is  defeated  or  weakened 
by  curiosity.  It  does,  therefore,  appear  to  me  one  of  the  deceits  of  the 
human  heart,  if  not  one  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  when  our  thoughts  en- 
tangle themselves  with  the  minute  details  of  future  misery,  and  thus 
escape  from  the  awful  and  obvious  truth,  that  it  is  "everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
power."  Yes  ;  hell  is  this,  whatever  else  it  is,  and  whatever  else  it  is 
not.  Of  what  consequence  then  is  the  question,  what  else  is  hell,  seeing 
it  is  this  ?  Oh,  did  we  estimate  things  according  to  their  real  or  their 
relative  importance,  there  is  in  this  one  view  of  the  wrath  to  come,  such 
definite  and  appalling  terrors,  that  even  a  momentary  glance  at  them>  if 
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giren  daily^  could  not  fail  to  keep  us  fleeing  from  that  wrath^  and 
clinging  with  a  death-grasp  to  the  cross>  as  the  only  refuge  from  it.'    - 

pp.  39—40. 

In  the  fiflth  Essay,  ^  on  spiritual  declension/  af);er  noticing  the 
fact  of  a  sensible  and  unhappy  change  in  a  man's  feelings,  with- 
out any  great  apparent  change  in  his  habits, — a  blight  on  the 
spirit,  but  not  consciously  induced  by  allowed  misconduct, — ^the 
Author  thus  proceeds. 

^  In  this  dilemma^  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  recourse  to  a  false 
principle  of  explanation.  Some  ascribe  the  decay  to  the  sovereign 
withdrawment  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  meaning  by  that^  the  hidinff 
of  God's  countenance  horn  the  soul^  as  an  experiment  upon  the  soul. 
Others^  justly  afraid  of  resolving  into  absolute  sovereignty^  what  is  but 
too  easily  explained  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature^  ascribe  the 
decay  to  that  weakness.  They  say>  ^'  it  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  imperfect  creatures^  whilst  in  a  world  so  im- 
perfect." Thus  they  lay  their  account  with  sinking  into  occasional 
deadness  and  formality;  and  regard  the  declension  as  a  matter  of 
course^  or  of  inevitable  necessity. 

'  This  solution  is  as  unwise  as  the  other  is  impious.  Not^  however, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  which  upset  the  power  of  godliness  for 
a  time.  There  are :  and,  under  them,  the  Christian  is,  perhaps,  quite 
as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  of  blame.  The  shock  of  sudden  calamity, 
or  a  severe  prostration  of  strength  and  spirits,  is  almost  sure  to  over- 
power or  impair  the  spirituality  of.  the  mind.  Neither  devotional 
habits  nor  feelings,  which  have  been  formed  in  health  and  prosperity, 
can  accommodate  themselves,  at  once,  to  pain  and  poverty.  They  are 
both  shaken  and  shattered  for  a  time ;  and,  then,  it  is  not  improper  nor 
imprudent  to  take  the  full  comfort  of  the  gracious  assurance,  that  our 

Sitying  Father  "  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
ust." 

*  It  is  not,  however,  safe  nor  wise  to  have  recourse  to  this  principle, 
when  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  is  broken  down  by  care.  Any 
decay  of  spirituality  that  occurs,  whilst  we  are  in  ordinary  circum<« 
stances  of  character  and  condition,  wiU  be  found  to  spring  from  in<« 
attention  to — Eternity. 

'  This  is  a  much  more  frequent  and  fruitful  source  of  religious  de- 
clension than  we  are  apt  to  suspect  or  willing  to  believe ;  because  we 
forget  or  overlook  the  degree  in  which  the  light  of  eternity  was  upon 
divine  things,  when  we  were  first  and  most  affected  by  them.  This  is 
the  real  secret  of  those  relapses  which  we  cannot  account  for,  when 
there  has  been  no  moral  derection.  The  light  of  eternity  has  been 
suffered  to  pass  off  from  the  objects  of  faith  and  the  acts  of  devotion. 

'  If  you  are  not  fuUy  aware  of  this,  or  did  not  observe  how  much  a 
sense  of  eternity  blended  with  all  your  first  and  strongest  impressions 
of  divine  things,  the  consideration  of  it  will  amply  repay  you  for  both 
the  time  and  thought  it  calls  for.  Now,  at  whatever  point  of  truth 
your  serious  impressions  began,  the^brce  of  that  point  was  derived  from 
etermty.    £ven  if  your  heart  was  first  moved  and  melted  by  the  love 
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of  Christ,  this  is  the  fact  of  the  case.  You^  indeed^  thought  of 
nothing;  at  the  moment,  but  the  glories,  grace,  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Lamb  of  God.  All  your  wonder  and  gratitude  were  concentrated 
upon  his  person  and  work.  He  was  ''  all  and  in  all,  and  altogether 
lovely,"  in  the  views  which  then  captivated  and  conquered  your  heart. 
And^  had  any  one  said  to  you,  at  that  sacred  moment,  that  you  were 
thinking  of  eternity,  you  would  have  replied,  "  I  think,  I  can  think, 
of  nothing  but  the  amazing  and  melting  love  of  my  Saviour ;  and  of 
my  own  guilt  and  folly,  in  not  thinking  of  it  sooner." 

'  There  was,  however,  much  reference  to  eternity  in  all  this  process 
and  pressure  of  thought  and  feeling.  You,  indeed,  were  not  conscious 
of  it ;  because,  like  sun-light  upon  flowers,  the  light  of  eternity  does 
not  divide  our  attention  between  itself  and  the  objects  it  shines  on. 
It  was,  however,  there ;  blended  with  and  beautifying  every  view 
of  the  Saviour  and  salvation.  Accordingly,  had  you  analysed  your 
own  thoughts  at  the  time,  or  afterwards,  you  would  have  found  that  they 
had  not  only  glanced  alternately  at  the  past  and  future  eternity  of  the 
love  of  Christ ;  but,  also,  that  its  eternity  was  the  very  crown  of  its  worth 
and  glory.  For,  had  He  not  loved  for  eternity,  and  redeemed  for 
eternity,  you  could  not  have  thought  nor  felt  as  you  did.  Had  any 
doubt  of  eternity  itself,  or  of  the  eternal  duration  of  his  love,  mingled 
Avith  your  meditations,  they  would  not  have  been  transporting  nor 
transforming  in  their  influence. 

*  There  was,  however,  more  than  an  undoubting  recognition  of  eter- 
nity, in  your  adoring  views  of  the  Saviour.  They  were  based  upon, 
and  blended  with,  a  settled  and  solemn  persuasion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Your  spirit,  although  unconscious  of  its  own  transitions 
between  eternity  and  the  cross,  was  yet,  and  all  the  while,  glancing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  linking  both  together.  Its  movements 
were  too  numerous  and  rapid  to  be  felt  as  transitions  of  thought  or 
feeling,  at  the  moment ;  but,  now  that  you  begin  to  analyze  them,  you 
perceive  that  you  were  employing  the  glories  of  the  cross  to  soften 
eternity,  and  the  glories  of  eternity  to  enshrine  the  cross.  Thus,  all 
your  most  realizing  and  influential  views  of  the  Lamb  slain,  were  full 
of  immortality.  Eternity  was  all  around  the  cross,  as  the  flood  around 
the  ark  ;  and  though  your  eye,  in  its  intended  and  intense  gaze,  was 
fixed,  like  the  dove's,  on  the  refuge ;  like  her's  also,  it  darted  sidelong 
and  swift  and  perpetual  glances  on  the  surrounding  waters. 

^  Now,  as  this  was  the  real  character  of  your  fixed  and  finest  views 
of  the  Saviour  and  salvation,  and  as  they  derived  so  much  of  their 
power  and  glory  from  their  connection  with  eternity  ;  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  both  their  power  and  their  glory  should  decay,  whenever 
you  lose  sight  of  eternity,  or  cease  to  look  at  the  cross  in  the  light  of  it. 

'  In  like  manner,  if  your  personal  piety  began  in  a  deep  sense  of  the 
value  of  your  soul,  that  solemn  conviction  derived  its  chief  solemnity 
from  eternity.  It  was  more  than  based  on,  or  blended  with,  the  con- 
sciousness of  immortality  :  it  was  "  full "  of  immortality.  It  would 
have  been  powerless,  yea,  been  nothing,  but-  for  eternity.  For,  what- 
ever you  thought  or  felt,  in  regard  to  any  or  all,  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  was  the  fact  of  their  being  eternal  powers,  that  arrested  and 
riveted  your  attention.     It  was  memory,    as  remembering  for  ever; 
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it  was  imagination,  as  creative  for  ever ;  it  was  reason,  as  reasoning 
for  ever;  it  was  conscience,  as  judging  for  ever;  that  awed  and 
amazed  you.  Eternal  consciousness  !  eternal  thought !  eternal  feeling  ! 
was  the  absorbing  consideration.  It  was  not  mental  power,  as  men- 
tal ;  nor  moral  sense,  as  moral ;  but  the  eternity  of  mind  and  consci- 
ence, that  impressed  you.  It  was  not  the  degree  in  which  the  soul 
was  capable  of  enjoying  or  suffering  ;  but  the  "  everlasting  "  duration 
of  future  joy  or  woe,  that  determined  you  to  care  for  your  soul.  Ac- 
cordingly, had  its  faculties  been  both  fewer  and  feebler,  and  even  inca- 
pable of  any  improvement,  here  or  hereafter,  their  eternity  would  have 
stamped  and  sustained  them  as  infinitely  valuable  in  your  estimation. 
And,  as  they  must  advance  for  ever,  as  well  as  endure  for  ever,  you 
certainly  dia  not  overrate  their  value,  when  you  resolved  not  to  lose 
your  soul. 

'  Now,  if  these  solemn  views  of  the  immortality  of  your  spirit  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  away,  or  to  languish  into  cold  and  heartless  forms 
of  thought,  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should  kneel  at  the  mercy-seat 
without  enjoyment,  and  at  the  cross  without  feeling.  For  how  can 
the  soul,  when  it  has  become  almost  insensible  to  its  own  immortal  na- 
ture, and  immense  value,  and  amazing  faculties,  feel  alive  in  prayer 
and  meditation  ?  How  can  the  throne  of  grace  be  attractive,  or  the 
cross  dear,  '*  as  in  the  days  of  old,"  when  you  no  longer  come  to  them 
under  a  deep  or  distinct  consciousness  of  your  immortality  ? 

*  The  want,  or  the  weakness,  of  this,  is  just  as  incompatible  with  a 
devotional  spirit,  as  the  want  or  weakness  of  humility,  penitence,  or 
faith.  Now,  you  are  fully  aware,  that  a  self-righteous,  or  a  self-suf- 
ficient spirit  does  not,  and  cannot,  find  communion  with  God,  nor 
comfort  from  the  promises.  You  know  well,  that  if  you  forget  your 
guilt  or  weakness,  you  are  neither  successful  nor  urgent  in  prayer. 
Accordingly,  you  find  it  necessary,  and  make  it  convenient,  to  keep  up 
a  habitual  sense  of  your  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  that  thus  you 
may  be  humble  before  God,  whenever  you  appear  before  him  in  the 
sanctuary  or  the  closet.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  habitual 
consciousness  of  immortality  is,  however,  as  necessary  as  humility. 
Indeed,  humility  will  not  be  very  deep,  when  the  sense  of  immortality 
is  dim.  The  latter  is  not,  indeed,  like  the  former,  one  of  the  "  graces  " 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  it  is  the  element  in  which  they  were  all  born,  and 
out  of  which  none  of  them  thrive  well.  We  are  not  repenting  well, 
when  we  are  not  repenting  for  eternity ;  nor  praying  well,  when  we 
are  not  praying  with  an  express  reference  to  eternity.'     pp.  86—94. 

We  shall  only  add  two  short  extracts  from  this  volume.  Our 
readers  will  perceive  in  both  an  originality  of  thought  and  illus- 
tration, which,  though  bordering^  perhaps,  on  the  fanciful,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  rouse  and  rivet  the  attention,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  to  cause  a  deep  and  devotional  seriousness  to  gather 
on  the  spirit.  The  first  is  from  the  essay  on  realizing  eternity 
^  at  the  sacrament  ^ ;  and  the  second  is  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  book. 

'  It  is  not  difiicult  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  we  should  keep 
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the  feast  in  heaven.  For,  were  it  possible  to  pass  within  the  vail  of  that 
temple  '^  once  every  year,"  or  even  once  in  the  course  of  our  life,  and 
to  remain  as  long  as  the  high-priest  did  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  and  theo. 
to  return  to  the  earth,  not  at  all  unfitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  nor  at  all  insensible  to  the  real  worth  and  claims  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  we  see,  at  a  glance,  that  we  should  make  all  the  enjoyment  of 
this  visit  to  the  "  third  heavens,"  bear  upon  practical  holiness  for 
ever  after.  We  feel,  that,  if  it  were  put  to  us,  whilst  within  the  vail, 
what  we  should  choose  to  bring  down  from  heaven,  as  most  useful  on 
earth,  and  most  conducive  to  promote  our  final  meetness  for  ^'  eternal 
inheritance,"  we  should  fix  upon  the  grace  which  would  enable  us  *'  to 
pass  unspotted  through  the  world."  This,  after  having  seen  God's 
"  holy  hill,"  we  should  prefer  to  a  crown  of  glory  or  a  harp  of  gold, 
when  we  had  to  return  to  the  work  and  warfare  of  faith,  in  this  world. 
Indeed,  no  fruit  "  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  pa- 
radise of  God,"  would  be  preferred  to  that  which  would  fortify  us  to 
do  and  endure  the  will  of  God  well.  Or,  if  we  did  feel  any  longing 
to  bring  down  something  which  should  attract  public  notice  by  its 
splendour,  or  feed  self-complacency  by  its  singularity,  we  should  blu^ 
for  ourselves,  and  l^ee  from  the  vain  desire,  "  as  from  a  serpent." 

*  Now,  even  by  this  brief  look  at  "  eternal  things,"  we  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  practical  purpose  of  sacramental  communion,  which  is 
just  as  sober,  as  the  point  from  which  it  is  gained  is  fanciful.  That 
which  we  would  thus  bring  from  the  table  in  heaven,  we  ought  to  seek, 
chiefly,  at  the  table  on  earth ; — firmness  to  resist  temptation,  and  for- 
titude to  bear  our  trials.'     pp.  161 — 2. 

^  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  realize  some  of  the  chief  joys  of  being 
with  the  Lord,  it  will  not  be  imprudent  nor  unprofitable  to  glance  at 
the  pleasures  which  must  spring  from  ^vitnessing  his  present  offices  in 
heaven.  We  now  think  of  his  intercession  with  delight.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  it  is  conducted.  And,  whatever  be  the  manner  or  the 
spirit  in  which  he  intercedes,  both  will  throw  back  our  thoughts  upon 
the  lowness  of  our  past  and  present  estimate  of  it.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
will  deepen  our  humility  in  heaven,  more  than  the  remembrance  of  our 
reluctance  to  pray,  when  we  see  how  the  Father  "  waiteth  to  be  gra- 
cious ",  and  how  the  Son  "  ever  liveth  to  intercede  ".  We  shall  judge 
impartially  then,  how  they  ought  to  pray  whom  we  have  left  on  earth  ; 
and,  in  thus  judging  of  their  duty,  we  shall,  with  all  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  our  perfected  spirits,  condemn  the  formality  and  cold- 
ness which  so  often  marked  our  devotion.  Only  think ! — what  we 
must  feel  when  we  first  see  the  Saviour  rise  before  the  throne  to  in- 
tercede for  those  whom  we  have  left  ?  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
realize  the  effect  of  this  act  on  our  minds,  that  we  should  assist  our 
thoughts  now  by  the  material  imagery  of  a  "  golden  censer  ",  or  of 
"  much  incense  ".  No ;  the  bare  idea,  that  he  "  appears  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  "  his  people,  is  quite  sufficient  to  lift  up  our  spirits  to 
something  of  that  holy  amazement  which  they  must  feel,  when  they 
see  and  hear  how  he  pleads  for  his  church.  Such  will  and  must  be 
the  efifect  of  witnessing  his  actual  intercession,  that  no  witness  of  it 
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eould  be  unwilling  to  return  to  the  earth  for  a  time,  (were  a  return 
proper  in  all  other  respects,)  just  to  pay  due  honour  to  that  inter- 
eessibn.'    pp.  206,  7- 

^*  Pleasing  God,  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Conscientious,''  is  hardly 
inferior,  in  any  respect,  to  its  immediate  predecessor  which  we 
have  just  noticed.  We  think  the  principle  which  it  attempts  to 
establish,  and  with  which  it  would  animate  Christian  obecUence, 
one  which  can  never  be  forgotten  without  every  department  of 
duty  being  sensibly  affected.  To  study  to  please  God,  rather 
t;han  merely  to  avoid  offending  him,  is  a  noble  and  dignified  aim : 
it  h^s  a  tendeQcy  to  animate  zeal,  and  to  infuse  a  care  and  a  con- 
scientiousness into  every  exercise.  That  it  is  scriptural,  cannot 
be  doubted.  To  shew  ourselves  "  approved  "  unto  God, — to  act 
with  a  view  to  this  result,  is  obviously  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  a  duty  binding  on  the  whole  Christian  community. 
Mr.  Philip  has  stated  and  defended  the  principle  with  great  force, 
and  has  shewn  the  blessed  effects  that  would  flow  from  its  operation. 
After  an  essay  on  *  the  fear  of  displeasing  God,'  he  illustrates '  Re- 
penting '  and  *  Believing  *  so  as  to  '  please '  him  ;  then,  the 
*  pleasing  God'  in  'public  worship,'  —  in  the  *  closet,'  —  by 
'family  holiness,'  —  by  our  'temper,'  —  by  the  'application  of 
money,' — and  by  '  doing  good.' 

After  exhibiting,  in  the  first  essay,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  what  we  may  call  the  negative  principle  of  Christian  obedience, 
]Vlr.  Philip  thus  proceeds  : 

'  This  holy  fear  of  displeasing  God  is  not,  however,  the  whole  spirit 
of  Christian  obedience,  nor  of  Christian  watchfulness.  Valuable  as  it 
is,  as  a  principle  of  both,  and  valid  us  it  is,  as  a  proof  of  saving  con- 
version, it  is  not  the  best  nor  the  easiest  spirit  of  duty. 

*  It  is,  however,  a  spirit  which  we  can  never  safely  dispense  with. 
It  must  not  be  displaced  by  any  other  motive.  For,  although  there  are 
higher  and  holier  motives  than  the  fear  of  displeasing,  they  are  all  so 
holy,  that  they  cannot  be  acted  upon,  nor  yielded  unto,  where  this 
godly  fear  is  not  cherished.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  element  in  which 
love,  or  gratitude,  or  zeal,  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  They  were 
born  ill  that  element ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  live  long  out  of  it.  Holy 
fear  is  *^  the  native  air"  of  the  filial  spirit  of  adoption.  Accordingly, 
God  assures  us,  that  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  Jeareth  alway  ".  And 
never  was  the  truth  or  wisdom  of  this  maxim  more  illustriously  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  primitive  churches.  They  ^*  multiplied  ",  whilst 
they  walked  equally  ''  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."     Acts,  ix.  31. 

^  But,  whilst  the  fear  of  displeasing  God  is  thus  important  and  in- 
dispensable, both  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  pleasing  God  are  equally 
necessary,  if  we  would  obey  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  we  are 
sure  to  displease  God,  if  we  do  not  try  to  please  him  in  obeying.     For 
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obedience^  however  conscientious,  is  not  fih'al  nor  cheerful,  until  its 
grand  aim  is,  to  be  '^  well  pleasing  in  His  sight ".  And,  as  obedience 
is  never  so  acceptable  or  glorifying  to  God,  as  when  it  is  intended  to 
please  him,  so  it  is  never  so  easi^  to  ourselves  as  when  this  is  its  ex- 
press object. 

*  It  does  not  require  much  humility  to  say,  in  answer  to  this  re- 
mark, that  our  poor  services  are  too  imperfect  to  warrant  any  hope 
that  God  should  be  pleased  with  them.  They  are,  indeed,  both  poor 
and  imperfect.  It  is  even  a  wonder  that  we  are  not  punished  for  their 
imperfections.  We  cannot,  therefore,  think  too  lowly  of  our  best  ser- 
vices. We  ought  not,  however,  to  think  meanly  of  well-meant  obe- 
dience. It  is  imperfect ;  but  it  is  not  contemptible,  except  when  it  is 
put  forward  as  a  ground  of  hope,  or  as  a  price  for  mercy ;  and  thus,  it 
never  is  reckoned  by  any  believer.  We  never  dream  of  atoning  for 
sin,  nor  of  meriting  heaven,  even  by  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour 
of  love.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  do  we  dare  to  think  meanly 
of  that  work,  nor  of  that  labour,  when  they  are  performed  by  other 
Christians.  We  feel  warranted  and  bound  '*  to  esteem  them  highly 
for  their  works'  sake  ".  And  they  feel  under  the  same  obligation  to 
respect  what  is  good  in  our  character.  They  know  that  we  are  imper- 
fect, and  we  know  that  they  are  not  perfect ;  but  neither,  on  that  ac- 
count, despise  the  obedience  of  the  other,  or  think  it  unworthy  of  no- 
tice.    It  is,  in  both,  the  practical  proof  of  their  faith. 

^  Now,  as  the  proof  of  faith,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  we  our- 
selves venture  to  regard  our  obedience  with  some  pleasure.  We  are, 
indeed,  displeased  with  it,  and  ashamed  of  it,  and  almost  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  it  amounts  to  proof;  but,  still,  we  do  hope  that  it  affords 
some  evidence,  both  to  God  and  man,  that  we  are  not  unbelievers. 
What  we  are  by  Grace,  and  what  we  do  by  Grace,  and  what  we  wish 
to  be,  form  the  materials  from  which  we  humblv  venture  to  conclude, 
that  neither  our  faith  nor  our  repentance  is  insincere.  However  much, 
therefore,  we  are  displeased  with  ourselves,  (and  we  cannot  be  too 
much,)  it  is  still  the  fact,  that  we  are  so  far  pleased  with  the  change 
which  Grace  has  effected  upon  us,  as  to  consider  it  a  token  for  good, 
and  some  sign  that  we  have  not  believed  in  vain,  nor  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.  We  may  not  venture  to  draw  this  conclusion 
in  express  words,  nor  yet  to  look  steadfastly  at  it  in  thought ;  but  we 
do  take  it  for  granted,  in  some  degree.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  regard  ourselves  as  still  "  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness, and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ".  For,  if  our  character,  and  conduct, 
and  spirit  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  our  conversion,  we  must  relin- 
quish the  fond  hope  that  we  are  converted ;  and  this — we  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  entirely.  And  we  have  no  occasion  to  give  it  up 
at  all,  if  we  are  conscientiously  afraid  of  displeasing  God.  There  is 
"  the  root  of  the  matter "  in  the  heart,  wherever  this  holy  fear  in- 
fluences the  life. 

'  There  is,  then,  some  reason  why  we  should  feel  some  pleasure  in 
what  we  ourselves  do  and  endure,  agreeably  to  the  Will  of  God ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  both  unreasonable  and  unwise  not  to  be  pleased, 
when  we  see  others  endeavouring  to  glorify  God.  Accordingly,  we 
are  delighted  when  others  walk  at  all  worthy  of  their  high  and  holy 
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calling.  We  never  think  that  they  are  making  God  their  debtor  by 
such  conduct ;  but  we  often  think  that  God  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
such  conduct.  We  attribute  no  legal  merit  to  it ;  but  we  do  attach 
great  importance  to  it,  as  the  work  of  faith  and  the  labour  of  love. 
And,  as  such,  it  is  well  pleasing  to  all  who  love  holiness.  Even  the 
world  pretends  to  be  much  pleased  with  a  consistent  Christian. 

^  And,  is  God's  temper,  or  rule  of  judging,  so  vnlike  all  the  best 
principles  by  which  his  people  judge  of  each  other,  that  He  is  not  at 
all  pleased  with  conduct  which  thus  delights  them  ?  Is  He  but  just 
not  angry,  when  they  are  glad  to  see  each  other  "  walking  in  the 
truth  "  ?  Is  He  all  but  disappointed,  when  even  His  angels  rejoice 
over  the  penitent  ? 

'  We  ao  not  think  so  in  the  case  of  others,  whatever  we  may  suspect 
in  our  own  case.  We  are  sure  that  God  was  well  pleased  with  some 
of  the  patriarchs,  with  many  of  the  prophets,  and  with  most  of  the 
apostles.  We  know,  that  whenever  his  lips  have  said  "  Well  done," 
to  any  of  his  servants,  the  sentence  has  been  preceded  by  feelings  of 
pleasure  in  his  mind :  for  such  a  cordial  approval  at  the  close  of  life^ 
implies  many  feelings  of  complacency  during  the  progress  of  life.' 

pp.  13—19. 

.  *  I  would,  therefore,  set  you  at  once  to  try  to  please  God.  There  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  this,  when  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  please  Him  ; 
because  there  is  nothing  so  simple.  For,  whoever  has  any  right  ideas 
of  God,  must  see  at  a  glahce,  what  kind  of  praying,  and  what  kind  of 
conduct,  and  what  kind  of  spirit,  would  please  Him.  A  man  whose 
ideas  of  God  are  but  few  and  very  superficial,  and  who  is  not  very 
willing  to  serve  Him,  may  judge  very  partially,  and  very  ill,  in  a 
question  about  displeasing  God.  Inclination  may  bias  his  judgment 
and  betray  his  conscience,  when  all  that  he  aims  at  is  merely  not  to 
incur  displeasure.  But  the  moment  a  man  proposes  to  himself  to 
please  God,  by  a  duty,  or  by  a  prayer,  or  by  a  temper,  or  by  an  act  of 
self-denial,  he  sees  at  once  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  feels  in- 
stinctively that  nothing  can  please,  which  is  not,  in  some  way,  intended 
to  please.  And  if  he  must  confess  that  he  has  no  wish  to  please  God, 
he  surely  can  no  longer  give  himself  credit  for  possessing  any  prin- 
ciple or  spark  of  grace.  For,  its  great  principle  being  love  to  God,  and 
its  least  spark  being  a  desire  to  be  loved  by  God,  both  are  utterly  want- 
ing where  there  is  no  wish  to  please  Him.  We  neither  love  any  one, 
nor  desire  to  be  loved  by  any  one,  whom  we  are  unwilling  to  please. 
All  human  love  both  discovers  and  proves  itself  by  attempts  to 
please. 

'  When  the  work  of  grace  is  placed  in  this  light,  any  man  can  judge, 
at  once,  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  it,  or  not ;  because  every  man 
knows  well,  whether  he  tries  to  please  God,  or  not.  And  the  man  who 
has  never  tried,  and  has  no  inclination  to  try,  must  feel  that  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  think  himself  safe,  or  even  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.'    pp.  25,  26. 

We  must  find  room  for  one  passage  more,  taken  from  the  Essay  on 
*  pleasing  God  by  the  application  of  money '.     The  whole  of  this 
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essay  is  admirable.  We  recommend  it  to  all  whom  it  concerns, 
and  it  concerns  all  in  their  degree,  though  some  need  its  admoni- 
tions more  than  others.  The  following  paragraphs,  which  con- 
stitute the  commencement  of  the  essay,  introduce  the  subject  in  a 
novel  and  original  form.  They  cannot  fail  to  strike  and  arrest 
the  attention. 

'  When  the  Saviour  says  to  us,  *'  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  we  feel  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a  superior 
personal  righteousness,  but  also,  of  being  clothed  with  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  On  this  point,  there  is  no  indifference,  or  doubt,  or  evasion, 
on  our  part.  But,  how  do  we  feel  and  act  when  our  Lord  speaks  thus, 
"  I  SAY  UNTO  YOU,  make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 
lasting habitations  ?  "  This  injunction,  if  less  plain  than  the  former, 
is  equally  authoritative  ;  but  not  equally  regarded. 

^  Again,  when  the  Saviour  speaks  thus :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  we  not  only  do  not  *'  marvel,"  but  set  our- 
selves to  self-examination  and  fervent  prayer.  The  necessity  of  a 
divine  change  is  often  remembered,  and  the  marks  of  it  anxiously 
sought  after.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  perilous,  yea  fatal,  to  overlook 
or  evade  a  declaration  so  explicit  and  solemn.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But,  how  do  we  feel  and  act  when  the  same  high  authority  says,  "  Lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  *'  ?  Does  this  command  lead  to, 
or  compel,  any  obedience.^  Is  it  as  honestly  and  directly  turned 
against  worldly -mindednessy  as  his  other  commands  are  turned  against 
self-righteousness  and  self-dependence  ?  Have  we  any  of  that  daily 
and  deep  fear  of  erring  or  failing  in  this  matter,  that  we  have  in  the 
matter  of  justification  and  regeneration  }  On  these  points,  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  be  serious,  as  well  as  sound.  We  are  upon  our  guard  here; 
lest  any  legal  tendency  of  our  own  hearts,  or  any  legal  maxim  of  un- 
sound doctrine,  should  betray  us  into  a  pharisaic  spirit.  Accordingly, 
no  enemy  of  the  Cross,  and  no  despiser  of  the  Spirit,  can  see  their  own 
image  reflected  in  us.  They  never  suspect  that  we  feel  as  they  do  to- 
wards the  gospel.  This  also  is  as  it  should  be.  But  what  impression 
do  our  spirit  and  conduct,  in  reference  to  earthly  things,  leave  on  the 
minds  of  worldly  men  }  Are  they  unable  to  see  their  own  image  in 
our  public  character  ?  Our  deadness  to  the  law,  as  a  covenant  of 
works,  astonishes  such  men.  Does  our  deadness  to  the  world  force 
itself  on  their  notice  at  all }  They  would,  of  course,  be  surprised  to 
meet  us  in  a  theatre,  or  at  the  card-table,  or  on  the  Sunday  promenade : 
but,  would  it  surprise  them  to  find  us  on  as  full  stretch  after  gain  as 
they  themselves  are  ?  Do  they,  can  they  feel,  from  our  spirit  in  the 
business  of  life,  that  we  are  less  attached  to  the  world  than  they  are  ? 

^  These  questions  imply  no  suspicion  of  dishonest  or  doubtful  trans- 
actions in  business,  and  no  censure  on  diligence  or  enterprise.  Their 
sole  bearing,  here,  is  upon  the  Saviour's  command,  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
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iir  heaven ;  and  thus  make  unto  yourselves  friends^  by  your  money^ 
that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations." 
Now,  is  there  any  thing  we  do,  or  try,  in  obedience  to  this  express 
command  of  Christ  ?  Were  we  ever  afraid  of  error,  or  of  unbelief,  or 
of  reluctance  on  this  point  ?  Have  we  ever  tried  to  please  God  in  this 
matter  P 

'  Perhaps,  we  never  studied  it  at  all ;  or  not  enough  to  affect  the 
heart  with  its  authority,  as  well  as  to  inform  the  understanding  with 
its  meaning.  This  is  common.  I  have  been  often  asked,  what  is 
meant  by  making  friends,  through  riches,  who  should  welcome  us  into 
everlasting  habitations  ?  But  I  was  never  asked  by  any  one,  how  he 
might  best  please  God,  or  obey  his  Lord's  will  in  this  matter  ?  It 
always  seemed  quite  enough,  and  all  that  was  wished  for,  if  this  pas- 
sage (called  curious)  was  explained  agreeably  to  the  analogy  of  faith, 
and  in  a  natural  manner.  This  has  surprised  me  frequently ;  espe- 
cially, when  the  satisfaction  expressed  with  the  explanation,  has  been 
followed  by  a  laughing  reference  to  the  want  of  riches.  Were  the  dis- 
ciples rich,  when  the  Lord  laid  the  injunction  upon  them  ?  It  was  to 
"  lis  disciples  "  that  Jesus  addressed  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward, 
on  which  the  command  is  founded.  Luke  xvi.  1.  Now,  we  are,  cer- 
tainly, not  poorer  than  they  were ;  for,  whatever  property  or  income 
any  of  them  had  before  they  were  called,  in  obeying  that  call  they 
''  forsook  all  ",  to  follow  Christ.  Whatever  friends  for  eternity  they 
made,  must,  therefore,  have  been  made  at  a  very  low  expense  :  so  low, 
indeed,  that  no  one  could  suspect  that  the  converts  won  by  apostolic 
money,  were  brought  or  bribed  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  glori/  of  the  maxim,  that  it  can  be  as  well  acted  upon,  and 
will  often  be  most  successful,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  but  little 
to  spare.  The  bounty  of  a  rich  man  may  defeat  its  own  spiritual  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  benevolence  of  a  poor  man,  whether  shewn  to  win  an 
impoverished  sinner,  or  to  help  an  afflicted  saint,  is  sure  to  make  the 
saint  his  friend  for  ever,  and  likelv  to  make  the  sinner  so.' 

pp.  166—170. 

"  The  God  of  Glory,  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Doubting",  forms  the 
last  of  the  present  series.  The  first  two  or  three  essays  in  this 
volume  do  not  strike  us  as  written  with  the  Author's  usual  felicity 
and  force.  Perhaps,  we  had  begun  to  expect  too  much  from  him, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  previous  productions. 
We  must  say,  however,  that,  after  advancing  a  little  way,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  same  '  Guide'  by  whom 
we  had  been  before  so  pleasingly  conducted.  We  cannot  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  this  volume,  nor  must  we  even  venture  upon 
any  further  extracts,  as  we  have  already,  we  fear,  exceeded  our 
limits. 

The  first  of  a  new  series  of  Guides,  by  the  same  Author,  has 
just  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Manly  Piety  ",  designed  es- 
pecially for  young  men.  It  was  our  first  intention  to  include  it 
in  the  present  notice ;  but,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  jus- 
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tice  in  a  single  paragraph,  we  shall  defer  adverting  to  it,  till  the 
series  of  which  it  is  the  commencement,  shall  be  completed. 

It  would  be  hardly  critically  orthodox  to  part  with  an  author 
without  finding  fault  with  something.  Faults,  of  course,  every 
man  and  every  book  must  have ;  and  these  faults,  it  becomes  us 
(also  of  course)  to  shew  that  we  have  ability  to  detect.  We  have 
spoken  highly  of  Mr.  Philip'^s  productions,  and  we  have  spoken 
as  we  feel ;  believing  them  to  be  worthy  of  general  acceptance, 
and  to  be  adapted  for  extensive  usefulness.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  them  perfect.  The  style,  in  general,  is  intentionally  con- 
versational; now  and  then,  however,  it  descends  a  little  too 
much.  The  volumes  abound  with  pithy  and  pointed  sentences, 
but  occasionally  they  are  made  so  by  main  force :  the  point  or 
antithesis  is  obtained  by  what  is  strained  and  unnatural.  The 
greatest  blemish,  however,  is  the  incessant  alliteration  in  which 
the  Writer  indulges.  Some  of  his  sentences,  constructed  on  this 
principle,  are  felicitous  and  striking;  but  he  recurs  to  it  far  too 
frequently  to  be  either  gratifying  to  his  readers  or  creditable  to 
his  taste.  These  are  all,  we  admit,  minor  matters ;  yet,  they  are 
worth  attending  to,  on  the  part  of  one  whose  writings  constitute 
so  admirable  and  portable  a  system  of  experimental  and  practical 
divinity.  There  are  a  few  expressions,  in  one  or  two  of  his  pre- 
faces, which  we  could  wish  had  been  omitted.  It  may  be  fas- 
tidiousness, but  we  do  not  like  them.  To  an  unfriendly  eye, 
they  might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  Mr.  P.  was  afraid  lest 
some  persons  might  think  that  the  publication  of  little  books  was 
a  "  line  of  things ""  soniewhat  beneath  him,  and  that  his  adherence 
to  it  needed  an  apology.  Let  him  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  "  serv- 
ing his  generation '',  and  serving  it  well.  His  volumes  are  small, 
but  their  excellences  are  such  as  confer  upon  them  dignity  and 
importance.  Their  Author  is  probably  a  greater  benefactor  to 
his  species,  than  if  he  had  presented  it  with  larger  and  more 
learned  productions. 


Art.  VI.  Familiar  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  now  for  the  first  Time  published.  Edited  by  Jared 
Sparks,  Author  of  ^'  The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris ",  &c.  &c. 
With  Explanatory  Notes.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  295.  London^  (Jack- 
son and  Walford,)  1833. 

T^HE  object  of  the  American  Editor,  in  publishing  these  do- 
mestic letters,  is  to  exhibit  the  private  character  of  Franklin 
under  a  more  favourable  aspect  than  it  wears  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  him  only  as  a  political  economist  and  philosopher. 

'  We  have  here  the  records  of  a  correspondence  ^vith  dififerent  per- 
sons for  nearly  half  a  century ;  and  we  perceive  from  beginning  to  end 
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a  lively  and  continued  interest  in  his  early  friendships^  undiminished 
by  time,  unaltered  by  circumstances.  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  in 
any  letters  of  the  like  description,  stronger  evidences  of  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, and  all  the  traits  of  a  truly  amiable  character  and  affectionate 
temper.' 

The  miscellaneous  papers  are  of  another  cast,  indicating  the 
political  opinions  of  Franklin  at  an  important  crisis,  and  '  afford- 

*  ing  triumphant  proofs  of  his  patriotism  at  a  time  when  it  has 

*  suited  the  purpose  of  enemies  to  represent  him  as  having  been  a 

*  wavering  friend,  if  not  a  secret  foe,  to  the  cause  of  his  country.** 

As  illustrations  of  the  character  of  so  distinguished  an  actor  in 
the  American  Revolution,  these  papers  possess  an  interest  which 
would  not  otherwise  attach  to  them.  On  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  vindication  they  afford  of  Franklin'*s  private  honesty, 
fidelity,  and  patriotism,  was,  however,  scarcely  required,  as  the 
suspicions  alluded  to  are  confined,  we  apprehend,  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Nor  will  the  Letters  be  read  here  with  equal  in- 
terest, and  many  of  them  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  reprint 
without  any  loss  to  the  reader.  We  select  the  following  as  strongly 
indicative  of  the  Writer's  good  sense  and  amiable  feeling. 

'To  Miss  Stevenson. 

'  October,  1768. 

'  I  see  very  clearly  the  unhappiness  of  your  situation,  and  that  it 
does  not  arise  from  any  fault  in  you.  I  pity  you  most  sincerely.  I 
should  not,  however,  have  thought  of  giving  you  advice  on  this  occa- 
sion, if  you  had  not  requested  it,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  your  own 
good  sense  is  more  than  sufficient  to  direct  you  in  every  point  of  duty 
to  others  and  yourself.  If,  then,  I  should  advise  you  to  any  thing 
that  may  be  contrary  to  your  own  opinion,  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall 
condemn  you,  if  you  do  not  follow  such  advice.  I  shall  only  think, 
that,  from  a  better  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  you  form  a  better 
judgment  of  what  is  fit  for  you  to  do. 

'  Now  I  conceive  with  you,  that ,  both  from  her  affection  to 

you,  and  from  the  long  habit  of  having  you  with  her,  would  really  be 
miserable  without  you.  Her  temper,  perhaps,  was  never  of  the  best ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  age  seldom  mends  it.  Much  of  her  unhap- 
piness must  arise  from  thence ;  aad  since  wrong  turns  of  mind,  when 
confirmed  by  time,  are  almost  as  little  in  oiir  power  to  cure,  as  those 
of  the  body,  I  think  with  you,  that  her  case  is  a  compassionable  one. 

'  If  she  had,  though  by  her  own  imprudence,  brought  on  herself  any 
grievous  sickness,  I  know  you  would  think  it  your  duty  to  attend  anl 
nurse  her  with  filial  tenderness,  even  were  your  own  health  to  be  en- 
dangered by  it.  Your  apprehension,  therefore,  is  right,  that  it  may  be 
your  duty  to  live  with  her,  though  inconsistent  with  your  happiness 
and  your  interest ;  but  this  can  only  mean  present  interest,  and  present 
happiness ;  for  I  think  your  future,  greater,  and  more  lasting  interest 
and  happiness  will  arise  from  the  refiection^  that  you  have  done  your 
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duty,  and  from  the  high  rank  yon  will  ever  hold  in  the  esteem  of  all 
that  know  you,  for  having  persevered  in  doing  that  duty,  under  so 
many  and  great  discouragements. 

'  My  advice,  then,  must  be,  that  you  return  to  her  as  soon  as  the 
time  proposed  for  your  visit  is  expired ;  and  that  you  continue,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  make  the  remainder  of  her  days  as 
comfortable  to  her  as  possible.  Invent  amusements  for  her ;  be  pleased 
when  she  accepts  of  them,  and  patient  when  she,  perhaps  peevishly, 
rejects  them.  I  know  this  is  hard,  but  I  think  you  are  equal  to  it ; 
not  from  any  servility  of  temper,  but  from  abundant  goodness.  In  the 
mean  time,  all  your  friends,  sensible  of  your  present  uncomfortable 
situation,  should  endeavour  to  ease  your  burthen,  by  acting  in  concert 
with  you,  and  to  give  her  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  society  for  your  sake. 

'  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  sour  the  temper  of  aged  people,  than  the 
apprehension  that  they  are  neglected ;  and  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
entertain  such  suspicions.  It  was  therefore  that  I  proposed  asking  her 
to  be  of  our  late  party ;  but,  your  mother  disliking  it,  the  motion  was 
dropped,  as  some  others  have  been,  by  my  too  great  easiness,  contrary 
to  my  judgement.  Not  but  that  I  was  sensible  her  being  with  us 
might  have  lessened  our  pleasure,  but  I  hoped  it  might  have  prevented 
you  some  pain. 

'  In  fine,  nothing  can  contribute  to  true  happiness,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  duty ;  nor  can  a  course  of  action,  conformable  to  it,  be 
finally  without  an  ample  reward.  For  God  governs,  and  he  is  good. 
I  pray  him  to  direct  you ;  and,  indeed,  you  will  never  be  without  his 
direction,  if  you  humbly  ask  it,  and  shew  yourself  always  ready  to 
obey  it, 

^  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  ever  sincerely  and  af- 
fectionately yours  J 

^B.  Franklin.' 

We  are  tempted  to  make  room  for  another,  which,  by  its  ease 
and  playfulness,  reminds  us  of  the  epistolary  style  of  Cowper. 

'  To  Miss  Catherine  Ray. 

*  Philadelphia,  11  September,  1755. 

'  Begone,  business,  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  let  me  chat  a  little 
with  my  Katy. 

'  I  have  now  before  me,  my  dear  girl,  three  of  your  favours,  viz.  of 
IMarch  the  3d,  March  the  30th,  and  May  the  1st.  The  first  I  re- 
ceived just  before  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  the  others  while  I 
was  on  that  journey,  which  held  me  near  six  weeks.  Since  my  return, 
I  have  been  in  such  a  perpetual  hurry  of  public  affairs  of  various  kinds, 
as  renders  it  impracticable  for  me  to  keep  up  my  private  correspond- 
ences, even  those  that  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 

'  You  ask  in  your  last,  how  I  do,  and  what  I  am  doing,  and  whether 
every  body  loves  nie  yet,  and  why  I  make  them  do  so. 

'  In  regard  to  the  tirst,  I  can  say,  thanks  to  God,  that  I  do  not  re- 
member I  was  ever  better.    I  still  relish  all  the  pleasures  of  life^,  that  a 

a  M<3 
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temperate  man  can  in  reason  desire^  and  through  favour  I  have  them 
all  in  my  power.  This  happy  situation  shall  continue  as  long  as  God 
pleases^  who  knows  what  is  best  for  his  creatures^  and  I  hope  will 
enable  me  to  bear  with  patience  and  dutiful  submission  any  change  he 
may  think  fit  to  make  that  is  less  agreeable.  As  to  the  second  question^ 
I  must  confess  (but  don't  you  be  j^ous),  that  many  more  people  love 
me  now,  than  ever  did  before ;  for  since  1  saw  you,  i  have  been  enabled 
to  do  some  general  services  to  the  country,  and  to  the  army,  for  which 
both  have  thanked  and  praised  me,  and  say  they  love  me.  They  say  so, 
as  you  used  to  do ;  and  if  I  were  to  ask  any  favours  of  them,  they 
would,  perhaps,  as  readily  refuse  me ;  so  that  I  find  little  real  advantage 
in  being  lovea,  but  it  pleases  my  humour. 

'  Now  it  is  near  four  months  since  I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
single  line  from  you ;  but  I  will  not  be  angry  with  you,  because  it  is 
my  fault.  1  ran  in  debt  to  you  three  or  four  letters,  and  as  1  did  not 
pay,  you  would  not  trust  me  anymore,  and  you  had  some  reason.  But, 
believe  me,  1  am  honest,  and  tnough  1  should  never  make  equal  re- 
turns, you  shall  see  I  will  keep  fair  accounts.  Equal  returns  I  can  never 
make,  though  I  should  write  to  you  by  every  post ;  for  the  pleasure  I 
receive  from  one  of  yours,  is  more  than  you  can  have  from  two  of  mine. 
The  small  news,  the  domestic  occurrences  among  our  friends,  the  na- 
tural pictures  you  draw  of  persons,  the  sensible  observations  and  re- 
flections you  make,  and  the  easy,  chatty  manner  in  which  you  express 
every  thing,  all  contribute  to  heighten  the  pleasure ;  and  the  more,  as 
they  remind  me  of  those  hours  and  miles  that  we  talked  away  so  agree- 
ably, even  in  a  winter  journey,  a  wrong  road,  and  a  soaking  shower. 

'  I  long  to  hear  whether  you  have  continued  ever  since  in  that 
monastery ;  or  have  broke  into  the  world  again,  doing  pretty  mischief; 
how  the  lady  Wards  do,  and  how  many  of  them  are  married,  or  about 
it ;  what  is  become  of  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  L.,  and  what  the  state  of  your 
heart  is  at  this  instant  ?  But  that,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  know ; 
and,  therefore,  1  will  not  conjure,  as  you  sometimes  say  1  do.  If  I 
could  conjure,  it  should  be  to  know  what  was  that  oddest  question 
about  me  that  ever  was  thought  qf,  which  you  tell  me  a  lady  had  just 
sent  to  ask  you. 

'  I  commend  your  prudent  resolutions,  in  the  article  of  granting 
favours  to  lovers.  But  if  I  were  courting  you,  I  could  not  heartily 
approve  such  conduct.  I  should  even  be  malicious  enough  to  say,  you 
were  too  knowing,  and  tell  you  the  old  story  of  the  Girl  and  the 
Miller.  I  enclose  you  the  songs  you  write  for,  and  with  them  your 
Spanish  letter  with  a  translation.  I  honour  that  honest  Spaniard  for 
loving  you.  It  shewed  the  goodness  of  his  taste  and  judgement.  But 
you  must  forget  him,  and  bless  some  worthy  young  Englishman. 

'  You  have  spun  a  long  thread,  five  thousand  and  twenty-two  yards. 
It  will  reach  almost  from  Rhode  Island  hither.  I  wish  I  had  hold  of  one 
end  of  it,  to  pull  you  to  me.  But  you  would  rather  break  it  than 
come.  The  cords  of  love  and  friendship  are  longer  and  stronger,  and 
in  time  past  have  drawn  me  further ;  even  back  from  England  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. I  guess  that  some  of  the  same  kind  will  one  day  draw  you 
out  of  that  Island. 

*  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the ^ you  sent  me.    The 
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Irish  people^  who  have  seen  it,  say  it  is  the  right  sort ;  but  I  cannot 
learn  that  we  have  any  thing  like  it  here. 

'  The  cheeses,  particularly  one  of  them,  were  excellent.  All  our 
friends  have  tasted  it,  and  all  agree  that  it  exceeds  any  English  cheese 
they  ever  tasted. 

*  Mrs.  Franklin  was  very  proud  that  a  young  lady  should  have  so 
much  regard  for  her  old  husband,  as  to  send  him  such  a  present.  We 
talk  of  you  every  time  it  comes  to  table.  She  is  sure  you  are  a  sensible 
girl,  and  a  notable  housewife,  and  talks  of  bequeathing  me  to  you  as  a 
legacy ;  but  I  ought  to  wish  you  a  better,  and  hope  she  will  live  these 
hundred  years ;  for  we  are  grown  old  together,  and  if  she  has  any 
faults,  I  am  so  used  to  them  that  I  don't  perceive  them ;  as  the  song 
says : 

^'  Some  faults  we  have,  and  so  may  my  Joan, 
But  then  they're  exceedingly  small ; 
And  now  I'm  used  to  'em,  they're  just  like  my  o^vn, 
I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all. 

My  dear  Friends, 
I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all." 

'  Indeed,  I  begin  to  think  she  has  none,  as  I  think  of  you.  And 
since  she  is  willing  I  should  love  you,  as  much  as  you  are  willing  to  be 
loved  by  me,  let  us  join  in  wishing  the  old  lady  a  long  life  and  a  happy, 
'  With  her  respectful  compliments  to  you,  to  your  good  mother  and 
sisters,  present  mine,  though  unknown,  and  believe  me  to  be,  dear  girl, 

'  Your  affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

^  B.  Franklin. 

'  P.  S.  Sally  says,  "  Papa,  my  love  to  Miss  Katy." — If  it  was  not 
quite  unreasonable,  I  should  desire  you  to  write  to  me  every  post, 
whether  you  hear  from  me  or  not.  As  to  your  speUing,  don't  let  those 
laughing  girls  put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it.  'Tis  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  every  letter  of  it  stands  for  something.* 

The  miscellaneous  papers  would  supply  us  with  an  ample  text 
for  a  long  political  discussion,  were  this  a  convenient  occasion  for 
entering  upon  such  high  matters  as  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  the  political  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
mother  empire,  &c.  &c.  We  shall,  however,  transcribe  a  few  pa- 
ragraphs, conveying  Franklin's  political  tenets  on  these  points, 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  learn  with  surprise. 

'  The  sovereignty  of  the  Crowriy  I  understand.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  British  legislature,  out  of  Britain,  I  do  not  understand.**     p.  223. 

'  I  am  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, — ^have  ever  been  a 

loyal  one, — have  partaken  of  its  favours I  am  over  here  to 

solicit,  in  behalf  of  my  colony,  a  closer  communication  with  the 
Crown.*     p.  224. 

'  The  people  of  the  mother  country  are  subjects,  not  governors.  The 
King  only  is  sovereign  in  both  countries.'     p.  228. 

*  Writers  against  the  colonies  all  bewilder  themselves  by  supposing 

*  See  on  this  equivocal  term,  sovereignty,  Eclec.  Rev.  for  June  1833, 
(Vol.  IX.)  pp.  480—482. 
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the  colonies  within  the  realm ;  which  is  not  the  case^  nor  ever  was. 
Thisj  then^  is  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  taxes  shall  not  be  laid 

without  the  consent  of  those  to  be  taxed As  the  Americans 

are  without  the  realm,  and  not  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament, 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  dictates,  that  they  should  be  taxed 
only  by  their  own  representatives,  as  the  English  are  by  theirs. 

'  This  (Dean  Tucker's)  position  supposes,  that  Englishmen  can 
never  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament.  It  may  as  well  be  said, 
that,  wherever  an  Englishman  resides,  that  country  is  England. 
While  an  Englishman  resides  in  England,  he  is  undoubtedly  subject 
to  its  laws.  If  he  goes  into  a  foreign  country,  Jie  is  subject  to  the 
laws  and  government  he  finds  there.  If  he  finds  no  government  there, 
he  is  subject  to  none,  till  he  and  his  companions,  if  he  has  any,  make 
laws  for  themselves.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  first  settlers  in 
America.  Otherwise,  and  if  they  carried  the  English  laws  and  power 
of  Parliament  with  them,  what  advantage  could  the  Puritans  propose 
to  themselves  by  going,  since  they  would  have  been  as  subject  to 
bishops,  spiritual  courts,  tithes,  and  statutes  relating  to  the  church,  in 
America  as  in  England  ?  Can  the  Dean,  on  his  principles,  tell  how  it 
happens,  that  those  laws,  the  game  acts,  the  statutes  for  labourers,  and 
an  infinity  of  others,  made  before  and  since  the  emigration,  are  not  in 

force  in  America,  nor  ever  were  ? The  colonies  carried  no  laws 

with  them ;  they  carried  only  a  power  of  making  laws,  or  of  adopting 
such  parts  of  the  English  law,  or  of  any  other  law,  as  they  should  think 
suitable  to  their  circumstances.  The  first  settlers  of  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  at  their  first  meeting  in  that  country,  finding  themselves  out 
of  all  jurisdiction  of  other  governments,  resolv^ed  and  enacted,  that,  till 
a  code  of  laws  should  be  prepared  and  agreed  to,  they  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  law  of  Moses  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  If 
the  first  settlers  had  no  right  to  expect  a  better  constitution  than  the 
English,  what  fools  were  they  for  going  over,  to  encounter  all  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  new  settlements  in  a  wilderness ! The 

American  settlers  needed  no  exemption  from  the  power  of  Parliament : 
they  were  necessarily  exempted,  as  soon  as  they  landed  out  of  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

^  Is  it  not  a  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  to  give  the  subjects  leave 
to  settle  in  a  foreign  country,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  ask  such 
leave  ?  Was  the  Parliament  at  all  considered,  or  consulted,  in  making 
those  first  settlements  ?     Or  did  any  lawyer  then  think  it  necessary  ? 

Parliament  had  not  even  pretended  to  such  a  right.     But, 

since  the  royal  faith  was  pledged  by  the  King  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, how  can  any  succeeding  King,  without  violating  that  faith, 
ever  give  his  assent  to  an  act  of  Parliament  for  such  taxation  ?  * 

'  The  Americans  are  by  their  constitution  provided  with  a  repre- 
sentation, and  therefore  need  not  desire  any  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.'    pp.  232—237. 

'  Writers  on  this  subject  often  confuse  themselves  with  the  idea. 


*  It  is  curious  to  find  Franklin  at  this  period  recognizing  the  here- 
ditary principle  so  far  as  to  contend  that  a  king  could  bind  his  suc- 
cessors* 
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that  all  the  King's  dominions  make  one  state ;  which  they  do  not,  nor 
ever  did  since  the  conquest.  Our  kings  have  ever  had  dominions  not 
subject  to  the  English  Parliament.  At  first,  the  provinces  of  France, 
of  which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  remain,  always  governed  by  their"  own 
laws,  appealing  to  the  King  in  council  only,  and  not  to  our  courts  or 
the  House  of  Lords.  Scotland  was  in  the  same  situation  before  the 
Union.  It  had  the  same  King,  but  a  separate  Parliament ;  and  the 
Parliament  of  England  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  Ireland  the  same 
in  truth,  though  the  British  Parliament  has  usurped  a  dominion  over 
it.  The  colonies  were  originally  settled  on  the  idea  of  such  extrinsic 
dominions  of  the  King,  and  of  the  King  only.     Hanover  is  now  such  a 

dominion Their  only  bond  of  union  is  the  King/ 

pp.  252,  3. 

'  Here  appears  the  excellency  of  the  invention  of  colony  government 
by  separate  independent  legislatures :  by  this  means,  the  remotest 
parts  of  a  great  empire  may  be  as  well  governed  as  the  centre ;  mis- 
rule, oppressions  of  proconsuls,  and  discontents  and  rebellions  thence 
arising,  being  prevented.  By  this  means,  the  power  of  a  king  may  be 
extended  without  inconvenience  over  territories  of  any  dimensions, 
how  great  soever.  America  was  thus  happily  governed  in  all  its  dif^ 
Jerent  and  remote  settlements,  hy  the  Crown  and  their  own  Assemblies, 
till  the  new  politics  took  place,  of  governing  it  by  one  Parliament, 
which  have  not  succeeded,  and  never  will.'     pp.  252,  3. 

'  The  arbitrary  gover?iment  of  a  single  person  is  more  eligible  than 
the  arbitrary  government  of  a  body  of  men,  A  single  man  may  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  of  doing  injustice :  a  body  is  never  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  if  it  is  strong  enough.  It  cannot  apprehend  assassination  ; 
and,  by  dividing  the  shame  among  them,  it  is  so  little  apiece  that  no 
one  minds  it.'     p.  254. 

^  I  am  surprised  that  a  writer  who,  in  other  respects,  appears  often 
very  reasonable,  should  talk  of  our  sovereignty  over  the  colonies !  as 
if  every  individual  in  England  was  a  part  of  a  sovereign  over  Ame- 
rica /*  The  king  is  the  sovereign  of  all  ...  .  America  is  not  part  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the  king's  dominion.  England  is  a 
dominion  itself,  and  has  no  dominions.'     p.  254. 

These  constitutional  doctrines  harmonize  but  ill  either  with 
American  republicanism,  or  with  English  radicalism.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  has  become  a  phrase  almost  obsolete,  since, 
in  this  country,  government  by  the  prerogative  has  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent been  merged  in  government  by  parliament.  It  seems  forgotten, 
to  how  large  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions  the  represent- 
ation contained  in  the  above  extracts  will  still  strictly  apply.  The 
subject  is  uninviting  and  unpopular,  but  is  highly  deserving  of  a 
more  than  superficial  consideration. 

Arguments  similar  to  those  employed  by  Franklin,  have  been 
adduced  by  the  advocates  of  Slavery,  to  shew  the  injustice  of 


*  Does  not  this  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  favourite  American  notion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ? 
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Parliamentary  interference  with  the  W'^est  India  Colonies.  Al- 
though the  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel  in  all  respects,  we 
must  concede,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Colonists  have  not  been 
fiilly  and  fairly  met.  The  points  of  difference  are,  indeed,  most 
striking.  The  West  India  Colonies  are  garrisoned  and  protected, 
at  the  expense  of  this  country,  by  British  troops:  the  North 
American  Colonies  were  not.  The  West  India  Colonies  have 
claimed  to  be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  have 
actually  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  number  of  members  returned  in  the  West  India  interest : 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Americans.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment has  never  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  West  India 
colonies, — the  usurpation  of  which  the  Americans  complained ; 
whereas  the  people  of  England  have  been  grievously  taxed,  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  West  India  monopoly.  The  right  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  West  India  Colonies, 
has,  we  conceive,  grown  out  of  the  fiscal  burdens  which  the  West 
India  monopoly  has  entailed  upon  the  people  of  England.  With- 
draw the  British  troops  from  Jamaica,  repeal  the  restrictions  and 
bounties  which  exclude  the  sugars  grown  by  free  labour,  annihi- 
late the  West  India  monopoly,  and  then,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
shall  readily  admit,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  chartered  colonies 
will  have  a  moral  claim  as  well  as  a  legal  right  to  be  governed  by 
*  the  Crown  and  their  own  assemblies.'*  Nevertheless,  if  the  negroes 
should  in  that  case  rise,  and  conquer  the  island  of  Jamaica,  they 
will  have  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  hold  it. 


Art.  VII.  Ecclesiastical  Lectures;  or,  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Nonconformity.  By  John  Sibree.  12mo.  Second 
Edition,     pp.  310.     Price  5*.     London,  1831. 

^l^HIS  volume,  like  most  of  the  publications  in  defence  of 
-*-  Dissent,  appears  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  intolerant 
and  arrogant  assumptions  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  endowed 
order.  In  the  first  lecture,  Mr.  Sibree  thus  meets  the  question 
which  he  supposes  to  be  put  to  him,  *  Why  do  you  take  up  the 
*  subject  of  Nonconformity  ? ' 

'  I  answer,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  do  so,  because  this  topic 
has  been  brought  before  the  ihhabitants  of  this  city,  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  constrain  them  to  examine  their  principles.  You  all  know  that  a 
set  battery  has  been  opened  against  the  Dissenters,  in  certain  quarters, 
for  some  months  past.  Both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  they  have 
been  represented  and  attacked  as  fanatics,  sectarians,  and  schismatics ; 
and  their  ministers  described  as  "reverend  artizans;"  "unwashed 
artificers  of  schism ;"  and  I  know  not  what.  The  weapons  of  abuse, 
of  sarcasm,  and  of  ridicule,  and  indeed  almost  all  other  weapons,  ex- 
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cept  those  of  argument^  of  reason,  and  of  scripture,  have  been  em- 
ployed against  them.  The  Bible  Society,  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the  Tract  Society,  Missionary  Societies^ 
and  the  recently  projected  Infant  School,  founded  on  Catholic  and 
Anti-Sectarian  principles,  and  all  persons  who  support  these  insti- 
tutions, have  been  misrepresented,  condemned,  and  anathematized; 
and  thus  the  harmony  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  our  city  has  been 
disturbed ;  "  strifes  about  words  "  have  been  engendered ;  and  a  party 
spirit  created;  and  the  message  periodically  brought  to  the  sanctuary, 
has  been  any  thing  but  that  which  angels  delivered  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem, — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth ;  good 
will  toward  men  V*  We  have  been  reminded  rather  of  the  object  and 
manner  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel  to  Damascus. 
'  To  the  members  of  my  own  congregation  I  can  appeal,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  delivering  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Dissent. 
Though  I  have  exercised  my  ministry  in  this  place  upwards  of  ten 
years,  I  have  not,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  brought  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Nonconformity  before  my  hearers.  This,  some  will 
say,  was  Wisdom,  prudence,  charity,  liberality.  But  I  doubt  it.  I 
covet  not  the  .commendation ;  for  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  great  importance  of  entertaining  and  propagating  correct  views  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  am  more  firmly  persuaded 
than  ever,  that  the  diffusion  and  the  very  existence  of  pure  Christianity 
in  the  earth,  are  essentially  connected  with  the  grand  principles  of 
Protestant  Nonconformity ;  and  that  Christianity  will  never  recover 
its  primitive  glory,  and  beauty,  and  usefulness,  until  these  principles 
universally  prevail.  Let  me  exhort  you  then,  my  brethren,  still  to 
maintain  your  principles  with  firmness;  and  while  you  *' prove  all 
things,"  to  "hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  It  has  been  contended, 
that  it  is  but  of  little  moment  what  views  we  entertain  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  or,  whether  we  are  Catholics,  Churchmen,  or 
Dissenters,  if  we  are  but  personally  interested  in  Him  who  is  its 
foundation ;  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  Church  is  connected 
with  the  State,  or  is  preserved  in  its  pure,  original,  independent  form, 
provided  we  are  sincere  in  the  cultivation  of  its  spirit,  and  diligent  in 
the  exhibition  of  its  truths.  But  from  such  a  sentiment  we  are  con- 
strained to  withhold  our  assent.  It  betrays  a  laxity  of  principle,  which 
cannot  be  too  seriously  deprecated ;  and  opens  a  door  through  which 
innumerable  evils  may  find  their  way  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  If 
then  we  are  his  true  followers;  if  we  reverence  his  authority,  are 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  are  concerned  for  the  purity  and  prosperity 
of  his  Church,  we  shall  pay  a  serious  regard  to  his  own  solemn  de- 
claration, contained  in  my  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." ' 

pp.  9-11. 

We  must  certainly  express  a  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  to  take  a  fitting  op- 
portunity of  instructing  his  flock  into  all  the  principles  which 
regulate  our  faith  and  practice.  Dissenting  ministers  <ire  bound 
to  justify  their  practice  by  the  explicit  announcement  of  their 
principles ;  and  some  of  the  points  at  least  which  are  treated  in 
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these  Lectures,  are  of  that  importance  which  renders  it  a  serioud 
omission  of  duty  when  they  are  not  distinctly  brought  before  a 
congregation.  The  way  in  which  they  should  be  treated  must 
depend,  of  course,  greatly  upon  circumstances.  A.  polemical 
style  is  to  be  deprecated,  when  controversy  is  not  provoted ;  but 
a  reply  to  calumnious  attack  must  needs  be  polemical.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  Lectures  were  caUed  forth,  appear 
fiiUy  to  justify  Mr.  Sibree  in  faithfully  laying  open  those  unre- 
formed  errors  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  still  exert  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  following  representation,  although 
something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

'  Too  long  and  too  generally  have  Dissenters  been  silent  and  indif* 
ferent  on  this  important  subject.  They  have  been  too  much  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  man.  They  have  been  seared  from  their  duty  on  this 
point,  by  the  apprehension  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  reproach  of 
bigotry  and  uncharitableness.  They  have  seen  destructive  efrors  sub* 
stituted  for  saving  truths ;  popish  superstitions  for  spiritual  worship  j 
the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men,  for  the  commandments  and  ordi« 
nances  of  God ;  and  have  either  winked  at  these  evils,  or  have  onl]^ 
sighed  over  them  in  secret.  In  their  attention  to  the  weightier  matter^ 
of  revealed  religion,  they  have  been  chargeable  with  a  considerable^ 
degree  of  culpable  n^lect  respecting  those  topics  which  relate  to  the 
constitution,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Th^ 
eonsequence  has  been,  that  many  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  left  at  large  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  kind  of 
importance  is  attached  to  it. 

'  Several  causes  have  tended  to  produce  this  indifference,  and  laxity 
of  opinion  ;  but  we  conceive  it  has  been  principally  occasioned  by  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  Christian  chanty  and  liberality. 
The  various  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  which  are  the  orna« 
ment  and  glory  of  our  land,  having  been,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
on  catholic  principles,  have  produced  a  coalition  among  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  have  brought  Episcopalians  and  Dis^* 
senters  into  closer  connection  than  in  former  times.  The  result  haa 
been,  that  while  a  greater  spirit  of  union  has  been  created  between  the 
laity  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  laity  in  Dissenting  Churche$> 
many  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy,  fearing  lest  their  orthodoxy  as  Church- 
men should  be  suspected  by  their  connection  with  Dissenters,  have 
beccHue  more  rigid,  and  less  truly  catholic ;  and  Dissenting  Ministers> 
in  many  instances^  apprehensive  that  their  charity  as  Christians  might 
be  questioned,  have  become  less  rigid  and  more  latitudinarian.  Thus 
the  Clergyman  has  become  a  higher  Churchman,  and  the  Dissenting 
Minister  a  lower  and  laxer  Nonconformist.  Sacrifices  and  concessions 
have  been  made ;  but  by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  Episcopalian,  but  by 
the  Dissenter.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  unity  that  it  has  promoted  among  Christians  in  general,  (of  which 
i  da  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  in  which  I  most  cordially  rejoice,) 
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there  has  been  far  less  real  union  and  spiritual  fellowship  between  the 
clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  than  existed  previously  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  Institution.  What  liberal  Christian  can  refer  to 
the  history  of  such  men  as  the  late  Grimshaw,  and  Newton,  and 
Scott,  and  Robinson,  and  Eyre,  and  Simpson,  and  Cecil, — and  the 
late  Pearce,  and  Fuller,  and  Ryland,  and  Kingsbury,  and  Bull,  and 
Townsend,  and  observe  the  fraternal  fellowship  they  cultivated,  and 
the  epistolary  correspondence  they  maintained,  and  not  feel  his  spirit 
refreshed,  and  exclaim,  ''  Behold  how  good,  and  how  pleasant  it  is, 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ! "  And  yet  these  Dissenting 
Ministers,  who  thus  lived  in  sweet  and  spiritual  harmony  with  their 
Episcopalian  brethren,  were  not  less  enlightened,  and  firm,  and  con- 
scientious, than  their  successors,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their 
sentiments  as  Nonconformists.  It  is  true  that  the  Episcopalian  and 
Dissenting  Clergy  do  now  hold  fellowship  with  each  other;  but  with  a 
few  singularly  happy  exceptions,  it  does  not  extend  beyond  committee 
rooms,  platforms,  and  public  meetings.  At  this  point  the  Clergyman 
leaves  "  his  dear  brother,"  simply  because  he  is  a  Dissenter.  A  frozen 
and  ceremonious  civility  only  is  manifested  on  other  occasions.  As  the 
number  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  has  increased,  so  in  proportion  have 
they  abandoned  the  society  of  Dissenting  Ministers.  What  then  have 
the  latter  gained  by  their  concessions,  by  their  liberality,  or  rather  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  Protestant  principles  ?  Ah !  ^'  Whereuntp  shall  I 
liken  this  generation  ?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets> 
and  calling  unto  their  fellows  ;  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
lamented."  Let  us  remember  that  "  charity  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  " 
and  that  he  who  in  the  spirit  of  love,  maintains  the  truth  in  all  its 
branches,  and  honours  the  truth,  shall  himself  be  honoured,  and  "  find 
favour  both  with  Grod,  and  with  man." 

^  Let  it,  however,  once  for  all  be  observed,  that  as  long  as  an  Esta- 
blished Church  exists  in  this  land ;  as  long  as  one  class  of  religionists 
is  favoured,  endowed,  and  enriched  by  the  State,  to  the  exclusion,  the 
disparagement,  and  impoverishment  of  all  others  ;  as  long  as  the  ma- 
gistrate threatens  the  Dissenter  with  the  confiscation  of  his  property, 
unless  he  violate  his  conscience  in  support  of  a  system  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  antiscriptural,  it  is  impossible  that  Bible  Societies,  or  any 
other  Institutions,  however  excellent  in  their  principles,  and  useful  in 
their  operations,  can  effect  a  perfect  and  general  reconciliation  between 
the  Church  and  Dissent.  There  must  be  pride,  hauteur,  and  self- 
exultation  on  the  one  hand ;  and  there  necessanly  will  be  a  feeling  of 
discontent,  and  a  consciousness  of  injury  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  property,  on  the  other.  We  consider,  therefwre,  that  it  is  only  by 
clearly,  boldly,  and  extensively  propagating  our  principles, — ^particu- 
larly those  which  relate  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Church  and  State,— 
that  pure  brotherly  love  will  ever  be  universally  promoted,  and  per- 
manently preserved,  betweea  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Dissenter.' 

pp.  262,  5. 

Clearly,  boldly  and  extensively,  let  it  be  done, — so  that  it  be 
piously,  kindly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth.    But  bow.  diflScult  is  - 
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this !  Who  writes  to  win  his  adversary  ?  Not,  for  the  roost 
part,  either  the  advocate  or  the  assailant  of  establishments  or 
episcopacy.  Each  writes  for  his  own  party,  and  combats  with 
poisoned  weapons. 

We  do  not  intend  this  remark  to  apply  to  Mr.  Sibree's  per- 
formance, which  is  creditable  alike  to  his  information,  his  talents, 
and  his  piety.  These  Lectures  must,  we  think,  have  produced  a 
powerftd  impression  in  the  delivery ;  and  they  place  the  strong 
points  of  Nonconformity  in  a  very  clear  and  advantageous  light. 
We  have  noticed  a  few  passages  which  might  be  open  to  criticism 
or  cavil ;  but  we  can,  upon  the  whole,  cordially  recommend  the 
volume  to  our  readers.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  it  has 
already  reached  a  second  edition,  and  we  have  to  apologize  for  not 
bestowing  upon  it  an  earlier  notice. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VIII. — Alphabet  of  Botany ;  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By 
James  Rennie^  M.A.  Professor  of  Zoology^  King's  College^  Lon- 
don.    J8mo.    pp.123.     Price  2^.  6^.     London>J833. 

At  what  age  the  beginning  is  to  be  made,  Mr.  Rennie  does  not  inform 
us.  Probably,  he  did  not  contemplate  its  being  seized  upon  with 
avidity  by  a  young  student  of  five  years  old.  But  such  a  case  has 
happened  to  come  under  our  observation  ;  and  although  the  said  young 
botanist  will,  we  suspect,  find  some  difficulty  in  mastering  this  Al- 
phabet at  present,  the  ambition  of  doing  so  will  ensure  a  diligent  pe- 
rusal. We  must,  however,  add  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
example  of  some  elder  students,  and  the  out-of-door  discoveries  made 
in  the  garden,  meadow,  lane,  and  wood,  had  previously  awakened  the 
aspirations  after  the  scientific  information  which  this  nice  little  book 
promises  to  make  easy  to  beginners.  The  present  Alphabet  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Astronomy,  Perspective,  Geology, 
Zoology,  &c.  &;c. ;  all  which  we  venture  to  bespeak  for  our  juvenile 
library. 


Art.  IX. — Facts^  not  Fables,      By  Charles  Williams,     18mo.     pp. 

xvi.  160.     Cuts.    London,  1833. 

The  ingenious  Author  of  ^' Art  in  Nature,"  (E.  H.  Vol.  VII.  p.  542) 
has  thought,  that  '  if  Fables  are  good.  Facts  must  be  better.'  He 
has  accordingly  collected  a  variety  of  amusing  facts  from  natural  his- 
tory, to  each  of  which  is  annexed  an  Application,  similar  to  what  is 
usually  appended  to  an  apologue.  A  specimen  or  two  will  convey 
m  sufficient  idea  of  its  merits.     We   have  /(mly    to    regret    that 
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we  cannot  give  one  of  the  wood-cuts,  wliich,  of  course,  constitute,  half 
the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

'  THE  WHITE  OWL. 

'  ALL   ARE    DEPENDENT. 

'  Jenghis  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Mongol  and  Calmuc 
Tartars,  happened,  with  a  small  army,  to  be  surprised  and  put  to 
flight  by  his  enemies.  Compelled  to  seek  concealment  in  a  coppice, 
an  owl  settled  on  the  bush  beneath  which  he  was  hidden.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  his  pursuers  not  to  search  there,  supposing  that 
that  bird  would  not  perch  where  any  man  was  concealed.  The  prince 
therefore  escaped  ;  and  thenceforth  his  countrymen  held  the  white  owl 
sacred,  and  every  one  wore  a  plume  of  its  feathers  on  his  head. 

*  APPLICATION. 

'  Despise  no  one — despise  nothing.  The  meanest  person — the  mean- 
est thing  may  one  day  be  of  great  service !  Paper,  for  instance,  is 
now  manufactured  very  extensively  by  machinery,  in  all  its  stages ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  a  single  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a  stream  of 
paper  is  poured  out,  which  would  form  a  roll  large  enough  to  extend 
round  the  globe,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable.  Its  inventors,  it  is 
said,  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000/.  in  vain  attempts  to  render 
the  machine  capable  of  determining  the  exact  length  of  the  roll ;  and 
at  last  accomplished  their  object,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  by-stander,  by 
a  strap  revolving  on  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 

*  The  lowest  are  useful  as  well  as  the  highest.  If  the  rich  benefit 
the  poor,  the  poor  labour  for  the  rich.  The  king  protects  his  subjects; 
but  "  the  king  is  served  by  the  labour  of  the  fiela."  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  independence,  and  he  who  says  there  is,  only  discovers  his  ig- 
norance and  pride.'     pp.  144 — 146. 

<  POMAREE. 

'  SELFISHNESS  IS  VEXATIOUS,  PAINFUL,  AND  RUINOUS. 

"  Pomaree,  a  New  Zealand  chief,"  says  Mr.  Nicholas,  *'  had  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  upon  a  chisel  belonging  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  ob- 
tain it  he  had  brought  some  fish  on  board,  which  he  presented  to  the 
owner  of  the  chisel  with  so  much  apparent  generosity  and  friendliness, 
that  the  other  could  not  help  considering  it  a  gratuitous  favour,  and 
receiving  it  as  such,  told  him  he  felt  very  grateful  for  his  kindness. 
But  Pomaree  had  no  idea  of  any  such  disinterested  liberality  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  fish  was  eaten,  he  immediately  demanded  the  chisel  in  re- 
turn, which,  however,  was  not  granted,  as  it  was  a  present  much  too 
valuable  to  be  given  away  for  so  trifling  a  consideration.  Incensed  at 
the  denial,  the  chief  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  testified,  by  loud  re- 
proaches, how  grievously  he  was  provoked  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
project.     He  told  the  person,  who  very  properly  refused  to  comply 
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with  his  demand,  that  ^  he  was  no  good/  and  that  he  would  never 
again  bring  him  any  thing  more.  He  attempted  the  same  crafty  ex-> 
periment  on  another  of  our  party^  but  this  proved  also  equally  abor- 
tive, the  person  being  well  aware  of  his  character,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  require  from  him  ten  times  more  than  the  worth  of  his  pre- 
tended fevour," 

'  APPLICATION. 

'  Selfishness  should  always  be  condemned ;  as,  in  the  case  of  Po- 
maree,  it  often  issues  in  disappointment.  It  is  said,  that  a  man  had 
a  very  large  turnip,  and  that  on  making  a  present  of  it  to  the  great 
man  of  the  place,  he  very  unexpectedly  received  for  the  curiosity  five 
hundred  crowns.  A  neighbour,  on  hearing  this,  thought  that  he 
should  obtain  a  much  larger  sum  if  he  presented  a  beautiful  and  rare 
pony ;  but  the  great  man,  detecting  his  selfishness,  said,  '*  Give  him 
the  turnip,  and  tell  him  it  cost  me  five  hundred  crowns."  Selfishness'rt 
is  also  painful.  A  greedy  child  may  well  be  called  a  little  miser,  a 
name  which  shows  tnat  he  to  whom  it  is  given  is  unhappy,  as  those 
must  always  be  who  do  wrong.  And  then  selfishness  produces  a  va« 
riety  of  evils.  Gluttony,  falsehood,  theft,  are  among  its  ofifspnngy 
and  by  them  many  are  disgraced  and  ruined.'    pp.  141 — 143. 


'  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Child's  first  communication  was  already  in  type,  when  his  second 
letter  reached  us.  Not  being  able  to  make  room  for  the  whole,  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  defer  the  insertion  of  both  documents  till  our 
next  Number, 


Art.  X.    LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  press,  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  Samuel  Warren, 
LL.D.     In  1  vol.  12mo.  '^^ 

In  the  press.  Dialogues,  Moral  and  Scientific :  intended  principajQP^ 
for  Young  Persons  connected  with  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools.  In  1 
thick  vol.     Royal  18mo. 

In  the  press.  The  Biographical  Record :  or.  Sketches  of  the  Lives^ 
Experience,  and  happy  Deaths  of  Members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
in  the  Salisbury  Circuit.     By  James  Dredge. — In  1  vol.  i2mo. 

In  the  piie8».  Travels  and  Researches  in  Caffraria :  describing  the 
Character,  Customs,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting 
that  Portioii  of  Settthera  Africa :  with  Historical  and  T<^H^raphiet3 « 
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Remarks  illugtrsttive  of  the  State  and  Prospeets  df  the  British  Settle- 
ment  in  its  Borders^  the  Introduction  of  Christianity^  and  the  Progress 
of  Civilization.  By  Stephen  Kay,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
South  African  Institution,  &;c.     In.l  thick  vol.  12mo. 

In  the  press,  Two  Letters  on  Tithes  and  Com  Laws.  Addressed 
to  William  Duncombe,  M.P.     By  Thomas  Mease. 

In  September  will  be  published.  Biographical  Notices  and  Remains 
of  Alphonso  H.  Holy  field,  for  several  years  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  th^ 
London  Missionary  Society.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  that  Institution. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  A  Collection  of  Tunes ;  comprising 
the  most  approved  Standard,  with  a  great  variety  of  original.  Com- 
positions ;  adapted  to  the  Hymns  in  use  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Societies ;  arranged  in  Classes ;  and  designed  for  Choirs  and  Congrega^ 
tions,  generally,  by  Thomas  Hawkes,  of  Williton,  Somerset,  Land 
Agent  and  Surveyor.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  George 
Gay,  Organist  of  Corsham  Chapel,  Wilts,  Author  of  "  Fifty  Psalm 
and  Hymn  Tunes,  seven  Set  Pieces,  and  a  Canon,"  (in  one  volume,) 
and  several  Anthems  on  loose  sheets. 

Europe ;  a  Political  Sketch,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Ap-* 
perley,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Editors  of  the  excellent  little  work  entitled,  ''  The  Parent's 
Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruction"  have  just  completed  the 
second  volume,  comprising  the  last  six  monthly  numbers. 

The  firet  Volume  of  a  most  splendid  Library  of  Natural  History 
will  appear  in  a  few  days,  under  the  Title  of  The  Natural  History 
Miscellany.  £ach  volume  will  be  the  size  of  the  Waverley  Series^ 
and  will  contain,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Six  Shillings,  Thirty  Six 
beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  with  descriptive  Letter  Press.  Sir  Tliomaa 
Dick  Lauder,  Captdn  Brown,  and  J.  B.  Kidd,  Esq.  are  the  joint 
Conductors  of  this  excellent  work,  assisted  by  the  first  Artists  in  the 
Kingdom.  Such  combined  talent  cannot  fail  of  sectlring  extensive 
popularity  for  the  publication. 

The  exceUent  system  of  Arithmetic  which  has  been  practised  with 
so  much  success  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Sehool,  is  now  to  be  published 
for  general  use.  Amongst  the  objects  attained  In  this  little  iVork,  ia 
a  judicious  abridgement  of  the  labour  of  teaching  and  lesyrning  each 
portion  or  this  necessary  branch  of  education. 

In  the  press.  The  Philosophical  Rambler,  or  Observations,  'R^ 
flections,  and  Adventures  of  a  Pedestrian  Tourist  through  France  and 
Italy. 

In  the  pres8>  A  second  edition  of  Olliyant's  Analysis  of  the  Text  of 
the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  principles  of  Professor  Lee's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  adapted  to  the  second  edition  of  it,  for  the  use  of 
students. 
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In  tbe  press^  Fisher's  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  for  1834^  con- 
taining thirty-six  highly  finished  Plates,  with  Poems,  by  L.  E.  I/., 
bound  in  a  novel  and  handsome  style,  will  be  published  during  October : 
about  twenty  of  the  views  in  this  favourite  and  esteemed  Annual,  will 
consist  of  Indian  subjects,  presenting  an  Elegant  Oriental  Landscape 
Album. 

Just  ready,  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  re-published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Henderson.  One  Vol.  8vo.,  price 
14f.,  uniform  with  ''  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Romans." 

A  little  book  which  has  been  often  republished,  but  is  at  present 
scarce,  entitled  "  A  Present  for  an  Apprentice,"  is  now  reprinting 
with  additions  from  modern  authors,  and  will  soon  appear. 

"  Counsels  and  Consolations  for  those  in  trouble  and  affliction,"  by 
Jonathan  Farr,  is  reprinting  from  the  American  edition,  and  may  be 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  September. 


Art.  XI.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life.  By 
Lady  Morgan.     In  two  vols,  post  8to. 

England  and  the  English.  By  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  Esq.  M.P.  Author  of  "  Pelham," 
*' Eugene  Aram/*  &c.  In  2  vols,  post 
8vo. 

The  Domestic  Manners  and  Social 
Condition  of  the  White,  Coloured,  and 
N^ro  Population  of  the  West  Indies.  By 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  Five  Years*  Resident  in 
St.  Vincent*s  and  Trinidad.  In  2  vols, 
post  8vo.,  21«. 

Richard  Baynes's  Catalogue,  1833-4^ 
comprising  above  7000  Articles,  in  Various 
Languages  and  Classes  of  Literature,  in- 
cluding the  Extensive  and  Valuable  Library 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  also  of  Rev. 
J.  Rees,  and  of  a  Clergyman,  and  various 
other  Libraries  recently  purchased;  the 
whole  consisting  of  a  Popular  and  Choice 
Collection  of  Theology,  English,  Scotch, 
and  Foreign,  containing  the  Works  of  the 
Reformers,  Puritans,  and  most  Eminent 
Professors  of  Theology,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent;  with  History,  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  all  other 
classes,  at  the  very  Low  Prices  afi&xed. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Chaucer  in  Prose.  Designed 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  12mo.  illustratdl 
with  fourteen  wood  Engravings^  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  Is,  6d, 

POLITICAL. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Navigation  Laws, 


and  the  Effects  of  their  Alteration ;  with 
Tables  of  Shipping  and  Trade,  compiled 
from  Official  Documents,  3s, 

Statistics  of  France.     The  Government 

—Public  Revenue  from  1788  till  1832 

Royal  Mints — Bank — Agriculture — Ma- 
nufactures— Shipping — Commerce-^Royal 
Navy — Colonies — Courts  of  Law— Arrett 
for  Debt — Jury— -Crimes  and  Punishments 
— Prisons — Galleys — Public  Press — ^The 
Argus — Napoleon  and  Tallej^and — H!»- 
tory  of  the  National  Guard — Dramatie 
Authorship  —  Receipts  of  Theatres  -— 
Gaming  Houses — Weights  and  Measures 
compared  with  those  of  England.  By 
Lewis  Goldsmith,  author  of  the  "  Crimes 
of  Cabinets,"  *«The  Secret  History  of  tlie 
Cabinet  of  Buonaparte,"  &c.  -Svo.,  12«. 

Old  Bail^  Experience.  Demy  8vo.  1 2s. 

Taxation  of  the  British  Empire,  its  Un* 
equ&l  Pressure  on  the  Middle  Ranks  of 
Society ;  and  the  Necessity  for  a 
of  the  Fiscal  and  Commercial  Polic 
Country.      By  R.  Montgomery 
18mo.  5s, 

Great    Britain    in    1833.     .By 
D*Haussez,  Ex-Mini ster  of  Marine  under 
Charles  X.     In  2  vols,  post  8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Apostolical  Commission — a  Sermon 
delivered  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
John,  by  Daniel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
at  an  Ordination  holden  on  Sunday,  Jan.  6, 
1833. 
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Art.  I.  1.  History  of  Armenia,  by  Father  Michael  Chamich.     Trans- 
lated by  Johannes  Avdall,  Esq.     2  Vols. 

2.  The   History  of  Vartan,   and  of  the  Battle  of  the  Armenians, 
Translated  by  C  F.  Neumann.     4to. 

3.  Translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,    By  C.  F.  Neumann, 
8vo. 

(Concluded from  Page  136.) 

HE  third  part  of  Father  Michael  Chainich''s  history  comprises 
a  period  of  580  years,  during  which,  Armenia  is  represented 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  Arsacidan  princes.  This  includes  one 
of  the  obscurest  portions  of  oriental  history.  From  the  death  of 
Alexander  till  the  reign  of  Ardisheer  Babigan,  five  centuries 
elapsed^  respecting  which  the  extant  annals  of  the  East  exhibit 
almost  a  complete  blank.  The  accounts  of  this  period  given  by 
the  Persian  writers,  are  at  once  vague  and  contradictory.  '  They 
have  evidently,'  remarks  Sir  John  Malcolm,  'no  materials  to 
form  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  it  is  too  near  the  date  at  which 
their  real  history  commences,  to  admit  of  their  indulging  in 
le.  Their  pretended  history  of  the  Ashkanians  and  Ashga- 
s,  is,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
es ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they  assign  to 
the  different  princes,  hardly  two  authors  agree  ....  And 
yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Roman  writers,  we  find  this 
period  abound  with  events  of  which  the  vainest  nation  might 
be  proud  ;  and  that  Parthian  monarchs,  whose  names  cannot  now 
be  discovered  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  were  the  only 
sovereigns  upon  whom  the  Roman  arms,  when  that  nation  was 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression.*** 

*  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia.     Vol.  I.  pp.  84—88. 
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The  origin  of  the  Parthians,  their  language  and  country,  are 
involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  They  were  clearly  not  Per- 
sians. Justin,  who  is  followed  by  Gibbon,  makes  them  to  have 
been  Scythians ;  a  vague  denomination,  which  seems  to  correspond 
most  nearly  to  the  modern  Toork  or  Turkish,  and  would  favour  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  the  ancestors  of  the  Turkoman  tribes, 
and,  among  them,  of  the  very  tribe  to  which  belongs  the  family 
of  the  reigning  Shah.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  mentioned 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller,  that  Kadjar,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  royal  tribe  of  Persia,  is  said  to  signify  fugitive ;  the 
very  same  meaning  that  the  word  Parthian  is  stated  by  Justin  to 
have  in  the  language  of  their  country.      *  Parthi  Scytharum 

*  e/vules  fiierunt.     Hoc  etiam  ipsorum  vocaimlo  manifestatur ; 

*  nam  Scythico  sermone  Parthi  exules  dicuntur.'^  But,  what- 
ever was  their  national  origin,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  a  bar- 
barous (i.  e.  illiterate)  people,  since  the  Parthian  civilization  was 
borrowed  from  the  countries  which  they  subdued.  The  legends 
on  all  the  coins  of  the  Parthian  kings  that  have  been  preserved, 
are  in  the  Greek  language^  which  the  Macedonian  conquests 
must  have  tended  widely  to  diffuse.  Not  that  we  can  suppose 
that  language  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  nomadic  tribes  who 
formed  the  body  of  the  Parthian  nation,  if  it  was  even  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court;  but  it  was  the  only  literary  medium. 

Tne  founder  of  the  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  dynasty,  the  Persian 
wtli;ets,  influenced  probably,  by  national  vanity,  would  make  to 
tt'aVe  been  descended  from  one  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
Aftcft  he  had  slain  the  Syro-Macedonian  governor,  he  is  said  to 
hate  fixed  his  residence  at  Rhe,  or  Rhages,  in  the  north-western 
pirjt  of  TVf  edia.  Father  Michael  Chamich  informs  us,  wherever 
he  bl)tained  his  information,  that  this  prince  Arsaces  '  was  de- 

*  scended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah,^  and  that,  having  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Seleucidan  yoke,  he  '  established  himself  in 

*  the  city  of  Bahl,  in  the  land  of  Cassoei.**  The  country  of  the 
Cossceif  which  must  be  here  intended,'  is  that  part  of  the  ancient 
Syro-Media  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Looristan.  Mr.  Neu- 
mann, however,  would  make  this  Bahl,  or  Pahl,  to  be  the  same 
as  Balkh  or  Baktra.  In  a  note  on  the  patronymic  Balunian,  he 
says : — 

'  The  Balunians,  or  Bahlunians,  or  Pahlunians,  were  Arsacides^ 
and  took  their  name  from  the  original  and  ^vourite  residence  of 
Arshag,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  dynasty.  Bahl  or  Pahl,  the 
Balk  of  some  oriental  writers^  and  the  Baktra  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans^  is^  according  to  the  combined  testimony  of  all  the  Armenian 
authors^  the  original  country  of  the  Parthians-  Balk  was  also  the 
residence  of  Gustasp  and  Lonrasp.  Bahl,  in  all  likelihood^  corresponds 
to  the  Sanskrit  Bala,  Balavan,  which  signifies  strong,  with  which 
also  agreed  the  Pehlvi  or  language  of  the  Arsacidcs.     In  this^  as  in 
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other  inquiries^  Anquetil  evinces  a  want  of  critical  skill.  In  Agathan- 
gelos's  History  of  Saint  Gregory,  an  Arsacide  is  led  into  an  act  of 
shameful  treachery,  by  a  promise  of  Artashir  to  give  him  the  paternal 
territory  of  Bakla*  This  word  was  also  employed  by  the  Parthians,  in 
their  language,  i,  e,  the  Pehlvi,  to  designate  Paradise;  and  thus, 
wherever  the  Parthians  have  had  dominion,  we  meet  on  all  hands 
wiih  names  of  cities  and  provinces  derived  from  Bahla.' 

History  of  Varian,  p.  102. 

In  this  note,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singular  tissue  of  erro- 
neous assumptions.  That  the  Pehlvi  was  the  language  of  the 
Parthians,  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt.  If  it  was,  they  could 
not  be  a  Scythian  or  Turkish  nation.  The  Pehlvi  dialect,  '  the 
idiom  of  the  warriors,**  *  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Median  Irak,  is  supposed  to  survive  in  the  modern  Loorish,  to 
which  that  of  the  Kourdish  tribes  is  closely  related.  In  this  lan- 
guage, there  is  found  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Chaldee,  and  it 
strikingly  resembles  the  Hindostanee,  more  than  half  the  proper 
names  of  things  being  very  similar  in  both  dialects,  -f-  Between 
these  tribes  and  the  Turkoman  hordes,  there  exists  an  utter  diver- 
sity of  national  customs  as  well  as  of  language,  and  a  mutual  he- 
reditary animosity.  Bactriana  may  have  been  the  original  CQun- 
try  of  the  Parthians,  although  the  concurrent  testimony  qf  Ar- 
menian authors,  is,  on  such  a  point,  of  extremely  little  vafji^e  or 
weight.  The  ancient  Parthyene  was,  however,  in  Khorasai>,  and 
had  Parthaunisa  or  Nisaea  for  its  capital,  the  name  ^f  wht\(?h  is 
preserved  in  the  ruined  town  of  Nissa  in  the  Attol$.^j^j  ,9-'Ws 
country  is  to  the  present  day  in  the  possession  of  Turl(f^an 
hordes.  Bactra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  mercantile  emporium, 
and  became  the  capital  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  u.c.  256,^  which 
lasted  about  120  years,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Mit]brid^tes, 
king  of  Parthia.  Between  Bahl  and  Balkh^  there  is  probably  no 
connexion  ;  although  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  Celtiq  dia- 
lects, haile  signifies  a  city  or  town.     If,  however^  Bahla  signified 


*  One  of  the  many  meanings  which  have  been  assigned  to  this 
word ;  but  the  most  probable  conjecture.  Sir  John  Malcolm  thinks,  is 
that  which  derives  it  from  Pehleh,  *  the  ancient  name  of  the  countries 
of  Isfahan,  Rhe,  and  Deenawar.* 

t  Heude's  "  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf."     Pref.  p.  vii. 

X  Mr.  Neumann  states,  in  a  note  at  p.  77*  that  the  province  or  dis- 
trict of  Khorassan,  in  which  the  celebrated  city  Niishabuh  (Nishapoor) 
was  situated,  was  called  Aper  or  Apar,  In  the  text,  it  is  written 
Abar.  '  It  appears, '  adds  Mr.  N.,  ^  that  the  district  took  its  name 
from  Aber  Shehr  (High  Town).'  This  is  palpably  a  far-fetched  and 
suspicious  etymology.  Mr.  Fraser  says,  that  the  name  of  Apavaretica, 
an  ancient  district,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruined  town  of  Abaverd,  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Nissa  in  the  same  canton.     Fraser's  Khorasan,  p.  245. 

K  K  2 
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in  the  Parthian  language  a  territory,  it  may  be  the  same  word  as 
Pehleh^  which,  we  are  told,  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  territory 
of  Media. 

Whether  Arsaces,  or,  as  his  name  is  otherwise  written,  Arshag 
and  Ashk,  was  himself  a  Parthian,  a  Bactrian  Greek,  a  Median, 
or  a  Kourd,  is  quite  uncertain,  and  not  very  material.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  the  oriental  form  of  his  name,  Ashak  or 
Arsak,  we  seem  to  have  the  same  honorific  termination  that  oc- 
curs in  the  long  line  of  Assyrian  or  Armenian  princes.  .  The 
date  of  his  successful  revolt  is  fixed  about  b.c.  250.  Father 
Chamich  places  it  a.m.  3754,  which  answers  to  that  date ;  as- 
signing to  the  first  Arsaces  a  brilliant  reign  of  31  years,  and  to 
his  son  Artaces,  one  of  26  years.  Arsaces  II.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia,  in  \)\e  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  about  149  years  b.c. 
Th6  government  of  those  provinces,  together  with  Atropatene 
(Adjerbijaii),  he  is  stated  to  have  committed  to  his  brother  Valar- 
sacei^'j  who  accordingly  established  his  court  at  Nisibis  in  Meso- 
potahii^.  This  Valarsaces  is  represented  as  having  pushed  his 
cott^uedts  to  the  n.  w.,  and  subdued  Cappadocian  Pontus,  as 
well  as'^me  other  territories ;  after  which,  profound  peace  being 
established,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
kingdom  and  people,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Bagarat,  his 
Jewish  minister ;  and  he  closed  a  prosperous  reign  of  22  years  at 
Nisibis,  a.m.  3873  or  b.c.  131. 

All  this  is  something  between  fact  and  fiction.  According  to 
the  western  historians,  the  Parthians,  under  the  second  Arsaces, 
first  gained  possession  of  Media  during  the  wars  between  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Philopator.  They  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  that  province ;  and,  after  a  long  conflict,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Arsacidan  chief  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia  (i.  e.  part  of 
Khorasan),  on  condition  of  becoming  an  ally  or  tributary  of  the 
Seleucidan  monarch.  Bactra  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an  in- 
dependent Greek  dynasty.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  second 
Arsaces  was,  according  to  Justin,  surnamed  Priapatius.  He  left 
his  crown  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  after  whose  death  suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  his  brother,  by  whom  the  Syrian  monarch, 
Demetrius  Nicator,  was  taken  prisoner,  b.c.  141.  Of  this  Mith- 
ridates, it  is  recorded  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  that,  '  having 
'  subdued  the  Modes,  the  Elymaeans,   the   Persians,   and   the 

*  Bactrians,  he  extended  his  dominions  into  India  beyond  the 

*  boundaries  of  Alexander'^s  conquests,  and,  having  vanquished 
'  Demietrius,  finally  secured  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  to  his 

*  empire ;  so  that  henceforth  he  had  Euphrates  on  the  west,  as 
^  well  as  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  for  the  limits  of  his  empire.** 
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And  it  is  added,  on  the  authority  of  Justin,  that,  '  having  con^ 

*  quered  several  nations,  he  gathered  from  every  one  of  them 

*  whatsoever  he  found  best  in  their  constitutions,  and  then  out  of 

*  the  whole  collection  made  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  for 

*  the  government  of  his  empire.**  *  In  fact,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  prototype  of  Alp  Arselan  and  Tamerlane, — a  Scythian 
Napoleon.  But  what  was  this  empire  ?  So  entirely  did  it  consist 
in  personal  ascendancy,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Phraates,  the  next 
Parthian  monarch,  it  had  shrunk  again  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  first  Parthian  kingdom. 

As  Mithridates  appears  to  have  been  an  honorific  surname^ 
and  Arsaces  a  titular  appellative,  we  run  little  risk  of  error  in 
concluding  this  extraordinary  conqueror,  the  founder  of  the  Par- 
thian greatness,  to  be  the  Arsaces  the  Great  of  the  Armenian 
historian,  who  must  have  been  the  fifth  of  the  d3masty.  Whether 
Valarsaces  was  not  the  same  person,  may  reasonably  be  questioned. 
At  the  same  time,  Nisibis  could  never  have  been  chosen  as  the 
capital  of  an  empire  like  that  of  Mithridates :  it  was  rather  a 
frontier  station,  and  became,  in  subsequent  times,  an  object  of  re- 
peated contest  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans.  Father 
Chamich  places  it  in  '  Lower  Armenia  ** ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  situated 
in  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  formed  the  little  kingdom  or 
state  of  Osrhoene,  long  tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  annexed  to 
the  empire  about  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  mo- 
narchy. Shahpoor,  the  second  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  re- 
covered this  territory,  and  took  Nisibis  after  a  long  siege ;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  Romans  had  regained 
possession,  not  only  of  Mesopotamia,  but  of  the  greater  part  of 
Kourdistan,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia ;  in  compensation  for  which,  Teridates,  the  Armenian 
monarch,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  Atropatene  (Adjerbijan),  and  to  have  made  Tabriz  his 
capital. 

The  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  empire  appears  to  have  had  no 
fixed  capital.     '  The  Parthian  monarchs  \  says  Gibbon,  '  like  the 

*  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  delighted  in  the  pastoral  life 
'  of  their   Scythian  ancestors ;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  fre- 

*  quently  pitched  in  the  plain  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  eastern  bank 
'  of  the  Tigris.**  Father  Chamich  represents  Arsaces  the  Great 
as  residing  at  Nineveh,  while  Valarsaces  held  his  court  at  Nisi- 
bis ;  and  he  tells  a  romantic  story  of  the  latter  sending  the  Syrian, 
Mar  Ibas  Catina,  with  a  letter  to  his  brother  Arsaces,  requesting 
that  permission  might  be  given  to  that  learned  person  to  inspect 
the  archives  at  Nineveh.  This  being  readily  obtained.  Mar  Ibas 
proceeded  to  consult  *  the  old  Chaldean  manuscripts  ^  among 

*  Prideaux,  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  B.  4. 
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which  he  found  one  in  the  Greek  character  with  this  lahcl :  '  This 

*  book,  containing  the  annals  of  ancient  history,  was  translated 
'  from  Chaldean  into  Greek  by  order,  of  Alexander  the  Great.** 
From  this  manuscript,  Mar  Ibas  extracted  in  due  order,  we  are 
told,  the  history  of  Armenia,  from  the  time  of  Haicus  to  that  of 
Paroyr,  and  thence  to  the  time  of  Vahey;  and  *  other  books 
'  having  been  subsequently  discovered,  containing  the  narrative 

*  of  events  to  his  own  times,  he  added  to  the  extracts  from  the 

*  manuscripts  of  Nineveh,  others  which  rendered  the  history  com- 

*  plete.**  This  Mar  Ibas  is  the  chief  authority  of  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene  for  the  ancient  history  of  Armenia ;  and  we  need  no  other 
proof  that  the  learned  Syrian  was  a  romancer,  than  this  pretty 
story  about  the  old  manuscripts  so  luckily  discovered  at  Ni- 
neveh ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  and  confused  than  Father  Mi- 
chael ChamichV  narrative  of  the  Arsacidan  period ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  glean  from  the  chance-medley  of  historical  names,  a 
single  fact  to  be  relied  upon.  In  chapter  vi.,  we  find  it  stated, 
that  Artavazd  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  having  been  appointed 
by  his  father  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Ararat,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidae,  first  transferred  the  seat 
of  empire  from  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  to  Ararat,  about  b.c.  39* 
This  would  imply,  if  properly  interpreted,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Parthian  or  Arsacidan  sovereign  of  Nisibis,  by  the  Romans,  and 
his  taking  refuge  in  Armenia.  But,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, Nisibis  could  never  have  been  any  thing  more  than 
either  a  frontier  post,  or  the  capital  of  a  petty  state.  And  such 
we  know  it  to  have  been  in  fact.  It  was  a  Greek  city,  the  name 
of  which  the  Armenians  tortured  into  Midpsin,  We  canoot 
resist  the  strong  impression,  that  the  annals  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct principalities  have  been  jumbled  together  under  the  names 
Arsacidan,  Parthian,  Sec,  and  that  the  Parthian  empire  was 
never  any  thing  more  than  a  confederacy  of  these,  under  either  a 
generalissimo  or  elective  head.  The  Scythic  Parthians  might  be 
called  in  as  allies,  or  might  appear  as  invaders ;  but  the  Parthian 
power  is  always  found  to  partake  of  a  Greek  character,  and  was 
probably  directed  by  Greek  leaders. 

At  length  we  approach  a  period  upon  which  the  lights  of 
western  history  shed  a  faint  gleam.  Among  the  kings  of  Ar- 
menia who  are  represented  as  reigning  at  Nisibis,  but  who  in  fact 
were  sovereigns  only  of  Osrhoene,  we  find  the  name  of  Abgar, 
who  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Arsham  b.c.  5.  We 
shall  transcribe  the  account  given  of  this  prince,  who  is  referred 
to  by  Gibbon  as  the  *  last  king  of  Edessa  \  and  who  '  was  sent  in 
'  chains  to  Rome  \ 

*  This  prince  was  of  muscular  proportion,  extremely  tall,  of  gentle 
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manners,  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  wisdom, 
and  excelled  all  eastern  contemporaries  in  talents  both  natural  and  aw^- 
quired.  Many  eulogies  have  been  passed  on  Abgar  by  both  Latin 
and  Greek  historians.  His  Armenian  subjects  gave  him  the  surname 
of  "  Avag-ayr  ",  that  is,  "  excellent  in  wisdom  and  estimable  in  man- 
ners ".  The  Assyrians  and  Greeks,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  these 
words  correctly,  some  called  him  Avagar,  others  varied  it  to  Apacar, 
but  the  general  term  into  which  this  prince's  surname  sunk  is  Al^r. 
The  Assyrians  generally  designated  him  Agpar,  which  signifies  .eminent 
or  great.  His  original  name  after  a  short  period  ceased  to  be  in  use. 
This  need  not  astonish  our  readers  when  they  reflect  that  a  variety  of 
words  in  every  language  are  sadly  altered  by  the  vulgar,  through  tlieir 
incorrect  pronunciation.  Thus,  in  Armenian,  for  instance,  instead  of 
Astwazatoor,  it  is  pronounced  Astoor ;  instead  of  Mukhithar,  Muk- 
hik  ;  for  Martirose  they  say  Mirto ;  for  Carapiet,  Curpo,  &c.  Again, 
a  few  more  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  shewn  in  the  words  Valat- 
sakert,  called  Alashkert ;  Arkori,  Akori ;  Manavazakert,  Mana2&rt^ 
&c.  Hence,  with  respect  to  the  just  surname  Avag-Ayr,  this  was  cdb* 
r upted  into  Abgar.  f  u  ^ 

'  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Abgar,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus  to  tax  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  ;that;,,9(c^ 
knowlcdged  the  Roman  dominion,  and  also  to  erect  statues  .^  Iv^  /Ip 
the  religious  temples  of  every  nation.  In  the  same  year  it  ;pl^ed,p)ir 
Blessed  Saviour,  the  uncreate  image  of  the  Eternal  F^her,  t:Q  a;SSU^e 
the  form  of  man,  and  to  be  born  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  At  tfhe  veyy 
period  in  which  mankind  was  numbered,  their  Redeemer  entered  upon 
his  labour.  About  this  period,  Herod,  king  of  the  Jews,  pUflPed  up 
with  pride,  sent  statues  of  himself  into  various  nations,  with  a, com- 
mand to  place  them  in  the  temples  near  to  those  of  Augustus.  Abgar 
refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  haughty  and  vain-glerious 
king,  and  thereby  excited  his  resentment :  nor  was  it  long  before  an 
opportunity  occurred  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  gratify  it.  Herod 
sent  his  nephew  Joseph  with  a  mighty  force  into  Armenia,  but  the  in- 
vaders were  courageously  met  by  Abgar,  and  defeated ;  their  leader,  was 
slain,  with  a  great  number  of  his  troops.  The  survivors  fled  in  terror 
and  confusion.     Herod  soon  after  died. 

^  The  Emperor  Augustus  about  this  time  began  to  view  Algi\r  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion,  on  account  of  some  unfavourable  allegations  cif  his 
enemies  at  Rome.  Having  been  apprised  of  this  by  his  friends,  Abgar 
repaired  to  that  city,  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  that  had 
been  made  on  the  Emperor's  mind,  as  well  as  to  renew'  and  confirm 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  the  Armenians  and  Roman^l.  When 
Abgar  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Augustus,  the  latter  was 
astonished  at  the  imposing  and  noble  figure  of  the  Armenian  monarch. 
But  when  they  entered  into  conversatitm,  the  Emperor's  astonishment 
changed  to  admiration,  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  displayed  by  Abgar. 
Augustus  thenceforward  regarded  him  with  .the  warmest,  fueling,  jof 
friendship,  and  during  his  stay  could  searcely.^ar  his  .absence  jfpf,  a 
single  day,  so  great  was  the  desire  he  felt  to  enjoy  his  society.  IJe  rer 
maincd  three  years  at  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  with  great  reluctance 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Armenia,  which  was  indeed  highly  expe- 
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dient,  in  consequence  of  the  disordered  state  of  affairs  in  that  country. 
On  his  arrival  at  Nisibis^  the  king  set  about  improving  his  dominions. 
He  made  many  excellent  laws,  and  beautified  the  kingdom  by  the 
erection  of  many  edifices  devoted  to  public  purposes,  and  founded  a 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abgarshat.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and  the  succession  of  Tiberius  to  the  supreme 
power  at  Rome,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  insult  the  Armenians  in 
the  person  of  Abgar,  who  determined  to  make  an  eflfort  to  shake  oflT  the 
Roman  yoke.  For  this  purpose  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  for- 
tified it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  stand  a  long  siege.  He  then 
removed  his  court  from  Nisibis,  and  established  it  at  Edessa.' 


'  During  the  stay  of  the  messengers  of  Abgar  in  Palestine,  many 
wonders  were  related  to  them  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  Christ  in 
curing  the  sick  and  maimed ;  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  on  their 
mission  being  concluded,  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  see  him.  On 
their  witnessing  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord,  they  were  seized 
with  wonder,  and  when  they  returned  to  Armenia,  they  related  the 
particulars  to  their  master.  Abgar,  having  listened  to  their  accounts, 
became  satisfied  that  this  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  immediately  sent 
back  his  messengers  to  Jerusalem  with  a  letter  to  Christ.  After  ac- 
knowledging his  belief  that  he  was  the  true  and  only  Son  of  God,  and 
beseeching  him  to  cure  him  of  his  disease,  he  concluded  by  inviting 
him  to  come  into  Armenia  and  reside  with  him,  saying,  ^^  I  have  heard 
that  the  Jews  murmur  against  you,  and  seek  to  destroy  you.  I  have 
a  small,  but  beautiful  city,  which  I  offer  you  to  partake  with  me.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  both."  He  gave  instructions  to  his  messengers  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  him  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  sent  a 
painter  with  them,  in  order  that,  if  the  Blessed  Saviour  would  not 
come,  he  might  possess  a  portrait  of  him. 

*  The  messengers,  on  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  wished  for  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  letter  of  Abgar  to  Christ,  but,  not  presuming 
to  approach  him,  they  applied  to  Philip,  one  of  his  apostles,  and  said, 
''  We  wish  to  see  Jesus  and  deliver  a  message  to  him  ".  Philip  there- 
upon called  Andrew,  and  informed  him  of  the  desires  of  the  mes- 
sengers, and  they  both  then  went  to  Jesus  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
object  of  the  messengers'  visit.  Jesus  testified  much  joy  at  the  con- 
tents of  Abgar's  letter,  and  he  directed  the  Apostle  Thomas  to  write -a 
reply  to  it,  dictated  from  our  Lord's  own  mouth.  In  this  letter  our 
Saviour  says :  "  When  I  shall  rise  to  my  glory,  I  will  send  you  one  of 
my  disciples,  who  shall  remove  your  pains,  and  give  life  to  you  and 
those  around  you."  It  is  related  that,  as  the  painter  before-mentioned 
was  endeavouring  to  take  the  features  of  our  Lord,  Christ  took  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  passing  it  over  his  sacred  face,  miraculously  impressed 
on  it  an  admirable  likeness  of  his  countenance,  and  giving  it  to  Ananey 
the  courier,  desired  him  to  take  it  to  his  master,  as  a  reward  for  his 
faith.  Abgar,  on  receiving  the  letter  and  portrait,  worshipped  the  sa- 
(Jred  semblance  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  and  ordering  them  to  be  pre- 
served with  great  care,  waited  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promise. 
After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  Thomas  the  Apostle,  according  to  the 
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desire  of  Jesus,  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to  Abgar  at  Edessa. 
Thaddeus  on  his  arrival  instructed  the  king  in  the  faith,  and  baptized 
him  with  all  the  people  of  Edessa.'     Avdall,  pp.  99 — 107. 

Lardner  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  legend,  which  is 
given  with  some  variations  by  Eusebius.  He  considers  the  whole 
history  as  the  fiction  of  some  Christian  at  Edessa  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  or  not  long  before.  Father  Michael  follows  it  up  with 
an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  to  Ar- 
menia, bearing  with  him  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jude 
also,  he  tells  us,  came  into  Armenia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Ormi  (Ourmea  ?).  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  makes  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  to  have  been  brought  into  the  same 
country.     So  much  for  Armenian  church  history. 

According  to  the  more  respectable  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Neumann,  Christianity  was  first  established  in  Armenia  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  Armenians,  he  says,  were  the  first  nation 
converted  as  such  to  the  Christian  faith. 

'  Tiridates  the  Great  (in  Armenian  Dertad,  f.  e.  the  given  of  God) 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Armenian  people,  as  early  as  the  year  302 
of  our  era,  received  baptism  from  the  Parthian  prince,  Gregory  the 
Enlightener.  This  Apostle  of  Armenia  was  instructed  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  consecrated  pastor  of  the  newly 
converted  country,  about  the  year  312,  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  that  city, 
who  signed  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Gregory  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  Oriental  Christendom.  Devoted,  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  new  light,  he  endured  all  imaginable  sufferings  for  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  evinced  an  inventive  spirit  in  all  earthly  means 
by  which  the  heavenly  plant  might  be  made  the  more  securely  to 
thrive.  At  his  command  and  that  of  the  king,  schools  were  establish- 
ed, in  which  the  children,  especially  those  of  heathen  priests,  were  in- 
structed in  the  new  doctrine,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  languages. 
The  Heathen  priests,  themselves,  were  chosen  by  preference,  as  teach- 
ers of  the  Word  of  God,  and  were  left  in  possession  of  all  the  ad- 
vantagefi  attaclied  to  Heathen  observances,  and  all  the  emoluments 
accruing  from  Heathen  ceremonies.  The  Heathen  altars  were  over- 
thrown, and  in  their  stead,  and  on  their  scites.  Christian  temples  were 
erected.  The  first  Christian  Church  in  Armenia  was  raised  at  Ash- 
disliad,  or  Hashdishad,  in  the  province  of  Duroperan,  on  the  very  spot 
where  formerly  a  statue  of  Hercules  had  stood.  This  most  ancient 
Christian  temple  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  called  the  Mother  Church. 

'  The  sons  and  successors  of  Saint  Gregory,  (since  332,)  were  either 
wanting  in  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the  original  founder,  or  were 
less  favoured  by  circumstances.  Heathenism  again  appeared  in  many 
provinces  of  the  country,  and  an  entire  century  elapsed  before  Sahag 
the  great,  and  Mesrob  and  his  disciples,  were  able  to  suppress  the  ori- 
ginal faith  of  their  ancestors.  And  even  they,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  remark,  seem  not  to  have  wholly  effaced  every  vestige 
of  the  ancient  religion  from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.' 

PreJ\  to  Hist,  of'  Vartan,  p.  viii. 
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Such  were  the  natural  results  of  the  method  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  to  force  a  new  faith  upon  a  still  pagan  nation. 
But  the  Christianity  of  the  fourth  century  was  no  longer  the  faith 
which  had  in  its  own  pristine  energy  conquered  the  world.  Long 
before  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  the  faith  of  Christ 
must  have  penetrated  from  Edessa  and  Ctesiphon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  cities  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  other, 
to  the  very  recesses  of  Armenia.  But  if  the  golden  lamps  had  be- 
gun to  burn  dim  in  the  favoured  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization, 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  should  have  utterly  quenched  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.     *  The  Religious  Wars  between  the 

*  Armenians  and  the  Persians  \  which  form  the  subject  of  Bishop 
Elisaeus''s  History,  bespeak  an  era  of  Church  history  symbolized 
by  the  rider  on  the  red  horse,  to  whom  '  power  was  given  to  take 

*  peace  from  the  earth  '.*  In  the  first  age,  Christianity  was  the 
conqueror,  while  Christians  triumphed  by  *  the  unresistible  might 

*  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness  \  But  when 
Christians,  instead  of  martyrs,  became  combatants,  they  might 
seem  to  triumph,  but  Christianity  ceased  to  conquer.  Religion 
suffered  in  proportion  as  her  ministers  rose  in  power  and  dignity. 
"  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight  '\  When  the  Church  became  '  of  this  world  %  as  a  natural 
consequence,  her  servants  did  fight. 

Elisaeus,  the  author  of  the  historical  work  translated  by  Mr. 
Neumann,  was  a  disciple  of  Sahag  the  Great,  and  of  Mesrob  the 
composer  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  (about  a.d.  406).  He  was 
secretary  to  the  Armenian  general,  Vartan,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  the  canton  Arakadsoden  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  with  the 
title  of  'bishop  of  the  Amaduniuns\  Besides  this  historical 
work,  he  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him,  exegetical  illustrations  of 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  and  of  the  Lord'^s  Prayer,  with 
other  theological  compositions.  In  his  old  age,  he  withdrew  to  the 
canton  Ershedunik,  in  the  province  of  Vasburagan,  on  thie  shores 
of  Lake  Van,  or,  as  Mr.  Neumann  calls  it,  the  Wan-sea,  where  he 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  work  opens  at  the  precise  point  at  which  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene,  and  Goriun,  '  the  Xenophon  of  Armenian  literature',  break 
off;  viz.  at  the  death  of  Mesrob,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity  by  the  Katholicos  Joseph.  Moses  commences 
his  last  chapter  but  one  with  the  following  words,  which  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  Elisaeus. 

'  "  After  Varram  II."  *  (the  Baharam  of  the  Persian  annals  and  the 
Varanes  of  Roman  history)  '  "  had  reigned  twenty-one  years  over  the 

*  Rev.  vi.  4. 
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Persians,  he  died  (in  439),  and  left  the  government  to  his  son  Yas- 
gcrd  II.  (Yezdijird,  Isdigertes.)  This  prince,  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession, violated  the  peace,  and  proceeded  in  person  against  the  Greek 
forces  which  were  quartered  near  JVIidspin  (Nisibis),  and  gave  the 
army  in  Aderbichan  orders  to  invade  our  country.  They  accordingly 
came,  committed  divers  excesses,  and  encamped  near  the  ciiif  of  Idols 
(i.  e.  Pakuan  in  the  province  of  Ararat)."  ' 

Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Vartan,  p.  xiv. 

Yezdejird  II.,  surnamed  Sipahdost  (the  Soldier'^s  Friend),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Baharam  V.  (not  11.),  surnamed  Gotir  (the 
wild-ass),  who  had  entered  into  a  truce  with  the  Roman  Emperor, 
Theodosius  II.,  for  one  hundred  years.  The  father  of  Baharam 
V.  was  the  Yezdejird  I.,  to  whom,  according  to  the  singular  story 
told  by  Procbpius,  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  on  his  death-bed, 
committed  the  guardianship  of  his  infant  son  Theodosius ;  a  trust 
which  the  Sassanian  monarch  is  stated  to  have  accepted  and  dis- 
charged with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and  '  the  infancy  of  Theo- 
'  dosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia  \ 
There  is  strong  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  this  circum- 
stance, but  also  from  the  abuse  lavished  on  Yezdejird  by  the 
oriental  writers,  the  surname  given  to  him  in  the  Persian  annals, 
of  Ulathim^  or  the  sinner,  and  his  recorded  indulgence  towards 
the  Christians,  that  he  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  or  was 
at  least  favourable  towards  it.  During  the  reign  of  the  light- 
hearted  and  chivalrous  Baharam  Gour,  the  Coeur  de  Lion  of 
I^ersian  history,  the  magian  priesthood  appear  to  have  regained 
their  political  ascendancy.  Gibbon,  indeed,  states,  that,  in  the 
last  year  of  Yezdejird,  the  magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  on  the  pretence  that  a  bishop,  named  Ab- 
das,  had  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.  But  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  these  disorders  broke  out  on  the  death  of 
their  protector,  when  it  is  known  that  some  confiision  ensued, 
since  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  Baharam  obtained  the 
crown.  Some  Christian  fugitives  who  escaped  to  the  Roman 
frontier,  were  sternly  demanded  by  the  Persian  monarch ;  but  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  at  the  instigation  of  the  patriarch  Atticus, 
refused  to  surrender  them.  Hence  ensued  the  short  and  inglo- 
rious war  which  was  terminated  by  the  above-mentioned  truce  for 
a  hundred  years.     '  Although  \  says  Gibbon,  *  the  revolutions  of 

*  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential 

*  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by 
'  the  successors  of  Constantine  and  Artaxerxes.**  How  they  were 
respected,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  When,  a  second  time,  the  Per- 
sian government,  to  which  Yezdejird  II.  had  succeeded,  de- 
manded some  Christian  fugitives,  Theodosius,  according  to  Eli- 
saeus,  complied  with  the  demand ;  but  of  this,  remarks  Mr.  Neu- 
mann, not  the  slightest  mention  is  made  by  any  Byzantine  writer, 
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sacred  or  profane ;  and  he  infers  that  their  silence  must  have  been 
wiliul.     Elisseus  thus  commences  his  history. 

^  Although  we  have  but  little  satisfaction  in  deploring  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  country,  yet,  at  the  command  of  your  Eminence,  we  will 
begin,  where  it  is  fit  to  begin.  Truly,  not  of  our  own  free  will  do  we 
describe,  in  lamenting  tones,  all  the  miseries  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  eye-witnesses. 

'  After  the  fall  of  the  Arsacides,  the  family  of  Sassan,  the  Persian, 
ruled  over  the  land  of  the  Armenians.  They  ruled  their  kingdom  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  magi,  and  inflicted  much  oppression  on 
all  who  lived  not  conformably  to  that  belief.  This  oppression  com- 
menced under  king  Arshag  (Arsaces,  who  reigned  from  363  to  381,) 
the  son  of  Diran,  and  grandson  of  Dertad  (Tiridates),*  and  thence- 
forward there  was  continual  strife,  till  the  sixth  year  of  king  Artash 
( Artaces),  the  son  of  Sdahrashapuht.  On  the  deposition  of  this  sove- 
reign, the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  princes ; 
and  whenever  the  hordes  of  the  Persian  king  made  inroads  on  the 
country,  the  knightly  band  of  the  Armenians  assembled  under  their 
leaders,  and  hastened  to  give  the  invaders  battle ;  for  the  fear  of  God 
was  great  and  firmly  established  in  the  land  of  the  Armenians.  This 
state  of  things  continued,  from  the  accession  of  the  King  of  kings, 
Shapu,  till  the  second  year  of  the  King  of  kings,  Yasgerd,  the  son  of 
Varram.  Yasgerd  belonged  to  the  accomplices  of  Satan ;  he  sent 
forth  his  accumulated  venom,  and  oflTered  it  as  a  useful  and  deceptive 
remedy.  And  the  horn  of  iniquity  began  to  sound,  and  the  mighty 
cloud  of  dust  spread  over  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The 
hater  and  adversary  of  all  believers  in  Christ  appeared  ;  he  persecuted 
and  tortured  the  Christians,  and  took  from  them  their  guiltless  lives ; 
for  his  delight  was  in  desolation  and  bloodshed,  wherefore  he  constant- 
ly thought  how  he  might  fully  vent  the  bitterness  of  his  venom,  and 
whither  he  might  shoot  the  multitude  of  his  arrows.  With  immode- 
rate fury  he  fell,  like  a  wild  beast,  on  the  country  of  the  Greeks, 
pressed  on  as  far  as  the  city  of  I^idspin,  laid  waste  sundry  provinces 
of  the  Romans,  and  after  pulling  down  the  churches,  dragged  the 
booty  and  prisoners  after  him,  filling  all  the  troops  in  the  land  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

'  Now  the  excellent  Emperor  Theodosius  (the  younger),  being  a 
great  lover  of  peace  in  Christ,  would  not  give  battle  to  the  enemy, 
but  sent  his  general  for  the  East,  Anatolius  by  name,  to  meet  him, 
with  much  treasure.  Those  Persians  who,  by  reason  of  their  Chris- 
tian belief,  had  fled  and  found  refuge  in  the  imperial  city,  were  assem- 
bled and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  and  all  things  by  him 

*  ^  The  signification  of  Dertad  is  not,  as  De  Sacy  supposes,  le  donne 
par  Tir,  but,  the  given  of  the  Lord,  of  God  (Der.)  ' 

+  This,  we  presume,  must  be  '  Artashir  *  or  Artaces  the  last,  as  he 
isstyledin  Avdall's  History,  ^  the  son  of  Viramshapiih',  who  was  deposed 
by  the  Persian  king,  a.d.  428 ;  and  on  his  death,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, the  race  of  the  Armenian  Arsacidaj  became  extinct. 
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required,  were  acceded  to.  By  this  submission  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  his  further  progress,  and  to  return  to  his  city  Dispon  (Ctesi- 
phon  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Seleucia). 

'  As  fire  increases  by  the  addition  of  fuel,  so  began  the  unbelieving 
prince  to  meditate  something  further,  when  he  saw  that  his  iniquity 
was  successful.  Knowing  now  that  he  was  secure,  and  that  all  dan- 
ger of  opposition  was  removed,  he  proceeded  to  turn  all  from  the  holy 
faith  ;  some  with  mere  threats,  others  with  dungeons  and  chains.  If 
any  one  died  under  persecution,  he  seized  on  his  property,  personal 
and  real,  and  acted  in  all  things  with  the  grossest  injustice.  He  sus- 
pended misery  over  the  whole  land.  He  called  his  officers  of  state 
together,  in  council ;  and  all  those  who  were  attached  to  idolatry  by 
indissoluble  bonds,  burned  like  a  flaming  furnace  against  the  belief  of 
the  holy  church.'     HisL  of  Vartan,  pp.  3 — 4. 

The  learned  Chronicler  proceeds  to  narrate  the  advice  given  to 
the  Persian  king  by  his  magian  counsellors,  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Kushanians,  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 
the  Hunnish  or  Scythic  tribes  dwelling  within  the  Caspian  gates. 
He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  all  his  vassals 
to  take  the  field ;  which,  we  are  told,  was  obediently  complied 
with  by  all  his  Christian  subjects,  although  many  of  the  provinces 
into  which  the  proclamation  was  sent,  had  not  been  heretofore 
accustomed  to  furnish  their  contingent  in  these  expeditions.  The 
king,  elated  with  the  powerful  muster,  took  the  field  against  the 
Huns,  but  *  was  unable,  in  a  space  of  two  years,  to  bring  them  to 
^  an  engagement,  or  to  subdue  them.**  These  expeditions,  re- 
newed every  season,  began  in  the  fourth,  and  continued  till  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  At  length,  *  when  the  king  saw  that 
'  the  Romans  remained  true  to  the  treaty  which  they  had  con- 

*  eluded  with  him,  and  that  peace  reigned  through  all  his  do- 

*  minions,** 

'  he  sent  the  joyful  tidings  to  all  the  fire-temples  in  his  kingdom : 
he  brought  fat  oxen  and  long-haired  animals  in  numbers  to  the  holy 
fire,  as  a  burnt  ofl^ering,  and  was  besides  incessantly  employed  in  per- 
forming his  impure  idolatry.  He  honoured  the  Magi,  more  particu- 
larly the  JMogbeds,  with  crowns  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  He 
then  issued  an  order  for  depriving  the  Christians  of  the  goods  and 
property  which  they  possessed  in  Persia. 

'  Pride  and  arrogance  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  in  his  soul,  that  he 
thought  himself  elevated  above  human  nature ;  and  this,  not  only 
with  reference  to  his  person  in  corporeal  conflict,  but  he  also  held  him- 
self as  something  greater  than  what  he  could  be,  according  to  his  pa- 
ternal origin.  Agreeably  to  superstition,  he  hypocritically  gave  it  out, 
that  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  wise,  that  he  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  the  immortals :  wherefore,  he  uttered  great  reproaches 
against  Christ,  when  he  understood  that  the  Lord  had  been  tortured 
and  crucified,  that  he  died  and  was  buried. 

*  As  the  king  daily  boasted  in  so  foolish  a  spirit,  a  noble  youth  one 
day  directed  his  speech  to  him,  and  said :  "  Excellent  king,  whence 
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know  you  these  words  which  you  utter  against  our  Lord?'*  The 
king  answered  and  said,  "  I  have  read  the  books  of  your  heresy." 
The  youth  replied,  "  Well  was  it  for  thee,  oh  king  !  to  be  permitted 
to  read  thus  far.  But  continue  still  further,  and  thou  wilt  hear  of 
the  resurrection,  of  the  appearance  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  of  the 
ascension  into  heaven.  You  will  hear  of  his  seat  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  Father ;  of  what  he  said  after  the  second  appearance  ;  of  the  mi- 
raculous awakening  (of  Lazarus)  in  the  presence  of  all ;  in  a  word,  of 
the  reward  of  the  just  Judge."  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  con* 
tinned  to  scoff,  and  said,  *'  This  is  mere  deception."  Whereupon  the 
soldier  of  Christ  replied,  **  If  thou  takest  as  true  his  bodily  suffeiyngs 
and  death,  so  must  thou  yet  more  believe  in  his  terrible  coming." 

^  Having  heard  these  words,  the  king  burnt  like  the  fire  in  the 
glowing  furnace  of  Babylon,  for  his  friends  stirred  him  as  the  fire  was 
stirred  by  the  Chaldees.  His  ungovernable  rage  devoured  the  excel- 
lent youth,  whose  name  was  Karkh.  Bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  executioner  for  torture.  The  king  afterwards  de- 
prived him  of  his  rank,  and  had  him  slain.*     pp.  6 — 7* 

Thus  ends  Chap.  I.  In  the  next,  Elisaeus  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  courageous  stedfastness  of  the  Christians  who  were  in 
the  army,  notwithstandin(^  the  unintermitting  efforts  made  to 
seduce  or  terrify  them  into  apostacy.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  King  Yezdejird  is  represented  as 
having  adopted  a  mild  and  hypocritical  policy.  The  magi, 
however,  were  continually  instigating  him  to  banish  heresy  from 
all  his  dominions,  and  to  enforce  the  observances  of  the  faith  of 
Zoroaster  as  the  ruling  one..  The  Christians  in  the  army  were  de- 
prived of  their  pay,  sent  to  the  worst  places  for  winter  quarters, 
and  harassed  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  while  the  population  of  Ar- 
menia were  subjected  to  heavy  imposts,  even  the  hermits  and 
monks  being  subjected  to  a  poll-tax ;  a  Persian  governor  was  set 
over  the  province,  and  a  mogbed  was  made  judge. 

'  Notwithstanding  that  all  these  transactions  were  very  hard,  and 
the  exactions  extremely  oppressive,  yet  no  one  opposed  him  on  that 
account,  so  long  as  nothing  was  openly  undertaken  against  the  Church. 
When,  according  to  law,  a  hundred  might  be  taken,  double  that  sum 
was  extorted  from  the  priests,  and  threefold  from  the  bishops ;  and 
this  not  only  on  edifices  in  good  repair,  but  also  on  ruins.  .  .  .  When, 
however,  it  was  seen  that  all  this  could  not  depress  the  population, 
the  priests  and  high-priests  of  Zoroaster  publicly  prepared  an  order, 
and  put  forth  a  proclamation  concerning  their  iniquitous  religion/ 

p.  11. 

The  proclamation,  which  is  given  at  length,  is  an  extremely 
curious  document,  setting  forth  the  Magian  creed,  and  charging 
the  Christians  with  holding  various  absurd  heresies,  among 
which,  the  monkish  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy  are  alluded  to 
as  a  heinous  sin.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  nothing  worse  alleged 
against  *  the  Nadsaraeans,'  than  that  they  '  praised  poverty  more 
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*  than  wealth ;  praised  misfortune,  and  despised  fortune  ;  scoffed 
^  at  fate,  and  made  a  jest  of  fame ;  loved  plainness  of  apparel ; 
^  praised  death,  and  despised  life.^  The  proclamation  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  *  M ihrnerseh  (Meher  Narsi),  Grand  Vizier  of  Iran 
'  and  Dan-iran,'*  to  whose  wise  administration,  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm tells  us,  Baharam  Gour  and  his  successor  were  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  prosperity  of  their  reigns.  The  Persian  vizier  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  for  several  reigns,  to  have  acquired  an  influence 
which  greatly  circumscribed  the  royal  prerogative,  and  sometimes 
overawed  the  throne.  To  this  crafty  minister,  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mogbeds,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  attributable.  In  his  proclamation,  high  jtire 
divino  ground  is  taken  in  the  following  terms :  *  But  be  mindful, 
'  that  whatsoever  faith  your  sovereign  holds,  the  same  must  you 

*  also  receive ;  especially  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  to  render 
'  an  account  of  you  to  God.'  Upon  this  same  ground,  the 
Translator  says  in  a  note,  *  Gustasp  required  that  all  princes 
'  dependent  on  Iran  should  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster ;  and 
^  this  was  the  cause  of  the  many  religious  wars  in  the  Persian 

*  kingdom.'  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  main  principle  of  all  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  Pagan  or  Christian,  Popish  or  Protestant. 
Mihrnerseh,  Trajan,  Aurungzebe,  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughters, 
Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  all  held  the  same  article  of  royal 
faith  ;  that  whatsoever  be  the  creed  of  the  sovereign,  the  same 
are  his  subjects  bound  to  receive.  All  persecuted  too  the  re- 
bellious faith  that  would  not  conform  to  the  royal  edict,  with 
similar  piety. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  proclamation,  a  council  of  all  the  bishops, 
sub-bishops  (c/iorepiscopi)^  and  priests  was  held  in  the  royal  city 
of  Ardashad  (Artaxata) ;  and  an  answer  was  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Ararat,  and  his  brethren,  which  is 
also  given  at  length.  This  highly  remarkable  epistle  is  dated  in 
the  year  450.  In  the  original,  it  is  so  exceedingly  diflicult  that 
]\ir.  Neumann  has  been  able  only  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
some  parts,  after  bestowing  upon  them  the  most  intense  appli- 
cation. It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  polemics,  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  give  an  account  of  the  tenets  imbodied  in  this  con- 
fession. Some  of  the  expressions  are  equivocal,  and  others  ex- 
tremely obscure ;  the  deity  of  Christ  is  clearly  asserted,  but  not 

*  Dan-iran  or  Aniran,  according  to  the  learned  Translator,  denotes 
that  which  was  not  Iran  or  Persia.  But,  in  the  answer  to  this  pro- 
clamation, Mihrnerseh  is  styled  '  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Arians  and  An- 
arians.'  In  a  previous  proclamation  (p.  5)  we  read,  '  To  all  people  of 
my  kingdom,  Arians  and  non- Arians.*  Is  this  a  mistake  for  Iranians 
and  non-Iranians  ?  Or  has  Mr.  Neumann  confounded  Iran  with  Aria, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  central  region  of  Persia  ? 


\ 
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so  clearly  the  personal  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Word ;  yet,  some  expressions  excepted,  it  is  not  far  from  ortho- 
dox. The  opening  paragraph  states  an  interesting  historical 
fact,  which,  Mr.  Neumann  remarks,  is  entirely  new  to  western 
history,  and  he  has  in  vain  sought  for  more  precise  information 
on  the  subject.  The  King  Vormist  alluded  to,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  N.,  Hoormuz  (or  Hormisdas)  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  302. 


C  (( 


As  regards  the  epistle  sent  by  thee  into  our  country,  we  call  to 
mind,  that,  in  former  times,  one  of  the  Mogbeds,  who  was  very 
learned  in  your  doctrine,  and  whom  you  held  to  be  something  more 
than  man,  did  believe  in  the  God  of  life,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  that  he  disproved  and  annihilated  every  position  of  your 
doctrine.  It  being  foimd  that  nothing  could  be  done  aguost  him  by 
reasoning,  he  was  stoned  by  King  Vormist.  Shouldst  theu  be  now 
really  wishful  to  know  our  principles,  his  books  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  your  country ;  read,  and  learn  from  them."  '     p.  14. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Persian  monarch  was  in- 
flamed with  great  rage,  and  immediately  summoned  to  his  court 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Armenian  princes,  among  whom 
was  Vartan,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  Mamigonians,  and  the 
hero  of  the  subsequent  narrative.  On  their  arrival,  the  tyrant 
swore  by  the  sun,  that  if,  on  the  morrow,  they  did  not  worship 
the  object  of  the  magian  idolatry,  he  would  inflict  the  most  cruel 
vengeance  upon  them,  their  families,  and  their  country.  The 
princes.  Bishop  Elisaeus  tells  us,  thought  of  nothing  but  of  offer- 
ing themselves  up  in  martyrdom,  with  the  meekness  of  Isaac 
when  bound  on  the  holy  altar.  But  alas !  their  better  purpose 
was  over-ruled  by  the  advice  of  *  one  of  the  privy  counsellors  of 
'  the  king,  who  had  in  secret  an  inward  love  of  Christ,'  (Father 
Michael  calls  him  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  king,  who  was  a 
Christian,  though  obliged  to  conceal  his  faith,)  and  who  coun- 
selled the  Armenians,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  to  dissemble 
also,  and  profess  conformity  to  the  king'^s  wishes.  Yesdejird,  de- 
lighted with  his  supposed  triumph  over  their  resolution,  sent 
them  home,  loaded  with  honours  and  dignities ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards sent  a  large  army,  attended  by  more  than  700  teachers,  to 
accomplish  the  conversion  not  only  of  the  Armenian  Christians, 
but  also  of  the  *  Georgians,  Albanians,  Liphnians  *,  Akhznians-}*, 
'  Kortusians  J,  Dsotians,  Tasanians  §,  and  all  those  who  were 

*  Or  Liphenians,  a  Caucasian  tribe  inhabiting  a  district  east  of  the 
Kour,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Lubieni  of  Pliny. 

t  '  Akhznik  is  the  third  Armenian  province,  and  to  the  south  borders 
on  Mesopotamia.'     Osrhoene  ? 

J  Or  Gortusians,  i.  e.  Carduchi  or  Kourds. 

§  The  Dsotians  or  Dsofteaziaus  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Kour^  to 
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*  secretly  Christians  in  the  dominions  of  Persia.'  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months,  all  the  churches  of  Christian  worship 
were  to  be  pulled  down,  the  books  seized,  the  priests  forbidden 
to  teach,  and  the  monasteries  broken  up ;  and  all  the  rites  of 
magianism  were  to  be  punctually  enforced. 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  an  account  of  the  e£Pects  of  this 
dire  intelligence  on  the  minds  of  the  Armenians*  Indignant  and 
astonished  at  the  pusillanimity  or  apostacy  of  their  princes,  as 
well  as  of  those  priests  who  had  also  affected  to  embrace  the 
royal  creed,  they  abhorred  them  altogether,  and  said :  *  Did  you 
'  not  remember  in  your  souls  what  Divine  command  you  had  re- 

*  ceived  ?     He  who  denies  me  before  men^  him  will  I  also  deny 

*  before  my  Father  in  heaven  and  before  the  holy  angels?'* 
This,  and  much  more  than  this,  Elisaeus  tells  us,  the  people  who 
believed  in  the  Holy  Gospel  said  against  the  great  assembly  of 
the  nobles ;  and  the  Translator  has  thought  proper  to  omit  two 
pages  of  religious  reflections  which  the  Armenian  Historian  has 
here  introduced.  The  bishops,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  in- 
active, but  secretly  organized  an  armed  insurrection  against  their 
oppressors.  The  first  attempt  to  close  the  doors  of  a  church,  on 
the  part  of  a  mogbed  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  was  success- 
fully resisted  on  the  spot,  by  the  priest  of  the  village.  This  oc- 
curred at  a  place  called  Ankes,  (Anghel  or  Anglon,)  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ararat. 

'  He  led  the  loud-shouting  people  against  the  troops  and  the  magi^ 
and  the  people  lifted  stones^  and  hurled  them  at  the  heads  of  the  magi 
and  of  the  mogbed,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  their 
dwellings.  The  people  thereupon  began  the  service  of  God  in  the 
church,  went  through  the  customary  canon,  and  ceased  not  to  pray 
throughout  their  whole  Sabbath.*     p.  29. 

Elisaeus  proceeds  to  describe  somewhat  rhetorically  the  general 
demonstration,  of  grief  and  despair  in  some,  of  heroic  resolution 
in  others,  which  the  tidings  of  this  occurrence  called  forth.  The 
Mogbed,  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  resistance,  is  stated  to  have 
counselled  the  Armenian  Margrave,  Vasag  the  Siunian,  to  write 
to  the  king  to  retract  his  commands. 


If  "  (argued  the  discreet  Mogbed)  *'  these  unarmed  people  are  so 
mighty  in  action,  then  the  gods  forbid  that  they  should  assemble  in 
arms,  for  who  could  oppose  their  destructive  assault  ?  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  indissoluble  bond  of  this  church — for  what  a  man  hears  is  one 
thing,  and  what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  is  another.  But  thou  who 
hast  been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  this  faith, — who  hast  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  fortitude  of  this  people,  that  they  will  not 

the  west  of  the  Albanians.     The  Tasnians  arc  supposed  to  be  a  foreign 
tribe  inhabiting  the  canton  of  Duroperan. 

VOL.  X. N.S.  L  L 
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without  much  bloodshed  suffer  any  violent  proceedings  against  their 
church, — wherefore  hast  thou  not  represented  all  this  faithfully  before 
the  king?"'     p  31. 

Elisaeus,  like  many  other  historians,  is  somewhat  too  fond  of 
making  speeches  for  the  personages  of  his  history.  The  Mog- 
bed's  arguments,  how  eloquently  soever  urged,  were  lost  upon  the 
traitorous  apostate,  Vasag,  who  had  *  with  his  whole  heart  gone 

*  over  to  the  Persian  creed  \  and  who  now,  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  royal  favour,  zealously  began  to  try  every  means  of  bribery 
and  intimidation  to  gain  over  proselytes.  His  impious  excesses 
at  length  induced  the  holy  bishops  to  take  decisive  measures.  At 
their  instigation,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Persian  troops,  and  took  the  Margrave  himself  prisoner.  But, 
upon  his  penitently  imploring  forgiveness,  the  bishops,  though 
suspicious  of  his  hypocrisy,  are  stated  to  have  '  used  no  violence 
'  towards  him'.  The  people  then '  fell  upon  the  strong-holds  which 

*  the  Persians  had  every  where  in  the  land,  and  drove  out  and  de- 

*  stroyed  those  who  dwelt  therein.'  A  list  is  given  of  the  cities 
and  fortified  places  which,  together  with  the  garrisons,  they  took  in 
one  year ;  and  the  Historian  then  complacently  adds : 

'  They  destroyed  the  places ;  and  carried  away  the  men  and  women, 
together  with  their  property  and  possessions,  treasures  and  riches,  into 
captivity.  They  pulled  down  and  laid  waste  their  dwellings,  and 
burned  their  houses  of  idolatry, — the  houses  for  the  worship  of  fire, 
they  removed  the  horrors  of  false  worship ;  and  taking  the  utensils 
away  from  the  fire-temples,  they  placed  them  in  the  holy  churches, 
where  they  were  consecrated  by  the  priests  to  be  ornaments  to  the  al- 
tar of  the  Lord.  Instead  of  the  idolatry  which  had  been  performed  in 
all  the  heathenish  places,  they  now  set  up  the  cross  of  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer; they  purified  all  the  holy  altars,  established  holy  and  life- 
giving  principles,  and  appointed  priests  and  curates,  and  all  in  the  land 
gave  themselves  up  to  steadfast  hope. 

'  Even  before  this  excellent  consummation  was  effected,  the  divine 
fevour  illuminated  all  the  faithful — for,  without  any  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Armenian  army,  some  of  those  in  the  land  towards  the 
East  rose  up  in  the  province  of  Aderbadakan,  spread  devastation  all 
around,  and  overturned  the  fire-temples,  and  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

'  Those  who  were  present  at  the  great  fortress  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  rushed  upon  the  troops ;  and  the  two  walls  of  the  castle, 
which  were  so  situated  as  to  be  scarcely  approachable,  fell  of  them- 
selves. This  great  miracle  filled  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  with 
terror ;  they  destroyed  the  fire-temples  with  their  own  hands,  aban- 
doned the  laws  of  the  Magi,  and  turned  to  the  holy  gospel.  Still 
more  deeds  of  excellence  and  valour  were  performed  by  the  army,  so 
that  even  where  there  was  no  hope  of  conversion  to  the  Lord,  yet  fear 
reigned  by  reason  of  the  army,  and  each  related  to  his  neighbour  the 
wonders  which  he  had  witnessed.     Sundry  stars  were  seen  in  the  hea- 
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vens  shining  with  great  brightness^  though  till  then  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed this  property ;  and  even  children  were  valiant  as  warriors.* 

pp.  34—35. 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  chief  nobles  was  despatched  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  to  implore  his  succour  and  protection.  But, 
unhappily,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Armenian  envoys,  *  on  the 
'  28th  of  July,  450,  the  end  of  his  life  came  suddenly  upon  him  ; 
'  and  this  was  a  woeful  obstacle  to  the  promised  assistance.' 

'  In  the  place  of  Theodosius  reigned  the  Emperor  Marcianus.  By 
the  counsels  of  two  evil-minded  men,  his  servants, — the  patrician 
Anatolius  and  the  Syrian  Elpharios,  (both  were  worthless,  evil,  and 
ungodly  men,) — by  the  advice  of  such  persons  the  monarch  suffered 
himself  to  be  guided,  and  would  hear  nothing  of  the  Holy  League, 
which  was,  with  all  its  force,  resisting  the  iniquity  of  the  Heathens. 
Thus  this  petty  coward  thought  it  better  to  consult  his  personal  safe- 
ty by  adhering  firmly  to  the  treaty  with  the  Heathens,  than  to  fight 
the  good  fight  for  the  treaty  with  Christ.  Wherefore,  he  sent  with 
haste  tlie  said  Elpharios  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  close  alliance,  promising  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  arms,  and  all  other  aids  from  the  Armenian  people. 

'  When  this  treaty  was  formed,  and  all  hope  in  human  help  thus 
annihilated,  the  bishops  returned  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them- 
selves and  the  army.  Although  they  were  well  aware  of  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  and  also  of  the  union  of  the  two  monarchs,  (the  alli- 
ance between  the  king  of  the  Persians  and  the  emperor  of  Byzan- 
tium,) yet  they  were  in  no  degree  cast  down,  but  were  as  confident  as 
at  the  first  assembly,  saying  :  *'  We  are  prepared  to  slay  and  to  be 
slain :  for  God,  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  much  by  a  small  number,  and 
by  our  unworthiness  to  bring  great  things  to  pass." 

'  As  they  had  no  king  to  be  their  leader,  nor  any  assistance  to  hope 
for  from  abroad,  they  proceeded  on  their  own  impulse,  and  on  the  con- 
soling promise  of  the  holy  teachers,  altogether  to  one  place,  to  the 
armies  of  the  nobles,  each  one  according  to  his  tribe ;  many  troops 
from  the  royal  province  were  also  present.  The  whole  multitude  was 
formed  into  three  divisions.  The  first  division  was  entrusted  to  Ner- 
shabuh,  the  Khumposian,  with  the  charge  of  guarding  the  country 
near  to  the  boundary  of  the  land  Aderbadakan.  The  second  division 
was  given  over  to  the  hands  of  Vartan,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Armenians,  who  was  to  lead  it  to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  against  the 
Margrave,  at  Djor,  (near  Derbend,)  who  had  taken  that  direction,  and 
was  destroying  the  churches  of  Albania.  The  third  division  was 
given  over  to  the  hands  of  Vasag,  the  prince  of  Siinik,  who  in  his 
heart  had  not  disengaged  himself  from  the  alliance  with  the  Hea- 
thens.*    p.  37. 

This  misplaced  and  fatuitous  confidence  in  the  traitor  Vasag, 
led  to  the  consequences  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Persians,  betraying  the 
designs  of  his  countrymen.    Accordingly,  the  whole  Persian  force 
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was  directed  against  the  division  under  the  brave  Vartan,  and  the 
armies  met  near  the  boundaries  of  Georgia.  Notwithstanding  the 
disproportion  of  numbers,  the  Christians  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  which  they  followed  up  by  entirely 
clearing  Albania  from  the  enemy,  putting  to  the  sword  all  the 
magi  found  in  the  strong  places.  The  apostate  Vasag  had  in 
the  mean  time  thrown  off  the  mask,  despoiling  the  churches,  and 
ravaging  the  country;  but  the  tidings  of  Vartan^s  triumphant 
return  induced  him  to  take  to  sudden  and  precipitate  flight,  and 
to  shut  himself  up  in  winter  quarters,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities.  The  Persian  monarch,  finding  himself  so 
much  deceived  as  to  the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  Christian 
subjects,  issued  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  and  free  toleration. 
But  ^  when  he  had  learned  with  certainty  that  the  Romans  had 
'  withdrawn  their  help  from  the  Christians,  that  they  no  longer 
*  supported  them  with  troops  nor  with  any  thing  whatever,  he 
'  retmmed  to  his  former  erroneous  views.'  Raising  a  powerful 
army,  he  came  and  encamped  near  the  city  Phaidagaran,  on  the 
Albanian  border. 

*  And  there^  in  the  secure  hollow^  lay  the  old  poisonous  serpent^ 
hiding  itself  from  the  brave  by  all  artfulness^  and  terrifying  the  distant 
by  its  fearful  shrieks^  and  gently  alluring  the  near  with  its  sporting 
train.  This  was  the  prince  and  vizier  over  all  Persia^  whose  name 
was  Mihrnersehj  against  whom  none  dared  to  make  any  attempt :  not 
alone  the  great  and  the  little,  but  even  the  king  himself,  whose  agent 
he  was  in  all  evil  deeds^  obeyed  his  c(»nmands.'     p.  44. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  traitor  Vasag,  who,  chiefly  by  means  of  some 
apostate  priests  employed  as  emissaries,  contrived  to  detach 
numbers  from  the  holy  league,  by  fallacious  representations  of  the 
king's  tolerant  intentions ;  and  he  allured  the  people  of  the  whole 
of  his  large  province  to  '  apostatize.'  The  power  ascribed  to  him 
indeed  is  most  extraordinary.  He  is  represented  as  dissolving 
the  treaty  between  the  Georgians  and  the  Armenians,  and,  by  his 
secret  machinations,  depriving  the  Christians  of  all  foreign  and 
external  aid.  Reports  of  his  proceedings  were  continually  made 
to  Mihmerseh ;  and  when  all  seemed  ripe  for  striking  the  blow, 
the  state  of  things  was  laid  before  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
swore  by  an  inviolable  oath  to  rid  himself  of  the  heresy  by  a  great 
battle,  and  to  make  it  taste  the  cup  of  bitterest  death. 

Chapter  the  fifth  sets  forth  how,  undismayed  by  the  doubtful 
state  of  his  native  land,  the  great  and  valorous  Vartan,  ^  assisted 
'  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  princes  who  had  not  fallen 
^  ai9^^  ^m^  the  holy  league,'  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the 
patriot  fprcci^  in  the  plain,  of  Artass,  (Artaxata  P)  to  the  number 
of  ^OQO^paeny. horse  and  foot.     '  With  them  came  St.  Joseph, 
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^  (the  patriarch,)  the  priest  Leont,  many  oilier  priests,  and  a 

*  crowd  of  deacons ;  for  these  feared  not  to  take  part  with  their 

*  brethren  in  battle.      Not,  indeed,  that  they  deemed  earthly 

*  strife  to  be  suited  to  them,  but  they  wished  to  be  present  for 
'  the  spiritual  encouragement  of  the  valiant  troops  prepared  for 

*  death/  The  apology  here  offered  for  the  Armenian  priests  who 
took  up  arms,  shews  that  Elisaeus  had  somewhat  more  enlightened 
ideas  on  the  subject  than  became  current  in  later  times.  The 
chapter  closes  with  an  account  of  a  successful  assault  on  the  Per- 
sian camp, — a  sermon  preached  by  the  priest  Leont  before  the 
army, — and  a  miracle. 

*  All  the  Catechumens  in  the  army  were  baptized  during  the  night ; 
and  on  the  following  morning,  they  received  the  holy  Eucharist,  and 
were  surrounded  with  light,  like  the  ruling,  great,  sacred  Paschal 
Lamb.  The  whole  army  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  said  :  "  May  our 
death  be  like  to  the  death  of  the  just,  and  may  the  shedding  of  our 
blood  resemble  the  blood-shedding  of  the  prophets ! — May  God  look 
down  in  mercy  on  our  voluntary  self-offering,  and  may  he  not  deliver 
the  church  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  !  "  '     p.  53. 

In  chapter  the  sixth,  we  have  an  account  of  a  *  second  battle  of 

*  the  Armenians  against  the  King  of  the  Persians,'  in  which  there 
was  '  great  wrath  and  vast  slaughter  on  both  sides."*  On  the  side 
of  the  Christians  there  fell  1036 ;  on  the  side  of  the  unbelievers, 
3544.  But  the  brave  Vartan  was  found  worthy  of  martyrdom. 
This  fatal  battle  was  fought  June  2,  451 ;  and  the  reflections 
of  the  venerable  Historian  are  very  touching. 

^  It  was  then  spring  time,  and  the  blooming  meadows  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  crowd.  The  heart  must  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  heaps  of 
corpses  ;  and  in  lamentation  must  the  beholder  necessarily  break  forth 
when  hearing  the  wail  of  the  wounded,  the  last  moan  of  the  dying, 
the  fall  of  the  overtaken,  the  flight  of  the  coward,  the  concealment  of 
the  fugitives,  the  fear  of  unmanly  men,  the  screams  of  women,  the 
mourning  of  children  and  little  ones^  the  sorrow  of  relatives,  the  weep- 
ing of  women  and  friends — he  who  saw  and  heard  all  this,  could  not 
refrain  from  lamentation.  There  was  no  distinction,  whether  of  the 
victors  or  the  vanquished ;  wherever  the  brave  of  both  sides  met,  there 
were  victims. 

'  Now  when  the  leader  of  the  Armenians  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  there 
was  no  longer  any  head  round  which  the  fugitive  host  of  the  survivors 
could  assemble ;  for  the  number  of  those  who  fled,  was  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  fell.  They  were  scattered,  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  strong-holds  of  the  country,  and  ruled  all  the  districts  and  for- 
tresses which  could  not  be  taken.*     pp.  56 — 57* 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  melancholy  sequel  is  told  with  all  pos- 
sible delicacy.  The  remains  of  the  army  shut  themselves  up  jn 
a  fortress,  where  they  were  besieged  byHhc  Persians.    At  length, 
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reduced  to  extremities  through  want  of  provisions,  a  brave  warrior 
named  Pag,  at  the  head  of  700  men,  sallied  out  by  night,  and  all 
effected  their  escape.  Those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  of  whom  213  were  put  to  death ;  but  *  the 
*  blessed  Joseph  and  Leont '.  were  only  scourged  and  put  under 
guard,  while  the  other  priests  were  sent  to  their  homes.  *  Orders 
'  were  given  for  recultivating  and  pacifying  the  country  \  but  the 
Armenian  Christians  distrusted  the  treacherous  announcement, 
and  refused  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  impious  Vasag. 

.  '  Hereupon  they  quitted  their  homes^  their  cities  and  boroughs; 
the  bride  left  her  couch  and  the  bridegroom  his  chamber;  the  old 
abandoned  their  chairs^  and  the  infants  their  mothers'  breasts ;  the 
youths  and  maidens^  and  all  the  men  and  women  arose  and  fled  to  in« 
accessible  fastnesses,  and  to  impregnable  places  among  the  mountains. 
To  them^  a  life  led  like  that  of  the  wild  beasts  in  caves^  with  the  fear 
of  God,  seemed  better  than  comfort  in  their  dwellings  if  purchased  by- 
apostacy.  Without  murmuring  they  lived  upon  herbs,  and  forgot 
their  accustomed  flesh-meals ;  the  caves  they  considered  like  the  cham- 
bers of  their  lofty  dwellings,  and  the  subterranean  abodes  like  their 
ornamented  halls.  The  songs  which  they  sang  were  psalms,  and  they 
read  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  perfect  joy.  Each  was  to  himself  a 
church — each  was  to  himself  a  priest ;  their  bodies  served  them  for  the 
holy  altar,  and  their  souls  were  the  oflering.  No  one  mourned  de- 
spairingly for  those  executed  by  the  sword,  nor  were  any  greatly 
troubled  for  their  nearest  friends.  With  peace  of  soul  they  suflered 
the  loss  of  all  their  goods,  and  it  never  occurred  to  their  recollection, 
that  they  had  once  possessed  them.  Patiently  they  endured  all  fa- 
tigues, and  met  every  attack  with  great  valour,  although  they  looked 
forward  to  no  joyful  hope,  and  had  no  means  of  accomplishing  any 
great  feat  of  arms ;  for  the  greater  number  of  their  most  distinguished 
princes,  their  brothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  with  many  of  their  friends, 
were  scattered  in  various  places  of  security.  Some  were  in  the  gloomy 
land  of  the  Chaldseans,  many  others  in  the  southern  provinces,  in  the 
unapproachable  fastnesses  of  the  Dmorians ;  a  part  were  in  the  dense 
forests  of  Ardsakh,  while  others  lived  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
country,  in  various  mountain-castles.  All  bore  their  sufferings  with 
much  patience,  fixing  their  hopes  on  God,  and  onlv  imploring  of  him 
that  he  might  not  suffer  them  to  witness  the  fall  o^  the  Holy  Church/ 

pp.  60,  61. 

A  partizan  warfare  appears  now  to  have  been  successfully 
maintained  by  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Christians ;  and,  in 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  a  formidable  inroad  was  made  into  the 
Persian  territories.  The  King,  exceedingly  troubled  at  these 
proceedings,  at  length,  by  advice  of  the  Chiliarch  Mihrnerseh, 
summoned  Vasag  to  appear  before  him,  together  with  the  Ar- 
menian patriarch,  several  of  the  priests  and  bishops  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  principal  Christian  chiefs.  The 
Apostate,  unaware,  as  it  should  seem,  like  Haman  when  invited 
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by  Ahasuerus,  of  the  reverse  that  awaited  him,  appeared  in  all 
his  splendid  insignia.  But  proofs  of  his  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  powers,  and  of  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
had  been  brought  to  light,  and  his  disgrace  and  ruin  had  been 
determined  upon.  After  being  confronted  with  his  accusers,  he 
was  stripped  of  his  robes,  *  clothed  with  the  clothing  of  death,' 
and  cast  into  prison,  where,  if  the  Chronicle  may  be  rqlied  upon, 
he  fell  violently  ill  of  a  grievous  disease,  and  perished  in  tor- 
ments. Elisaeus  thus  writes  his  epitaph :  *  There  is  no  evil 
'  which  he  did  not  commit  during  life,  and  there  is  no  evil  which 
'  in  death  has  not  overtaken  him.**  And  the  worthy  Bishop  of 
the  Amadunians  professes,  in  conclusion,  to  have  written  down 
these  recollections,  in  order  that  all  may  know  what  punishment 
befel  him,  that  they  may  keep  themselves  far  from  his  ways. 

*  With  this  great  act  of  the  vengeftil  Nemesis,'  remarks  the 
Translator,  ^  Elisaeus  ends  his  picture,  the  design  and  execution 
"  of  which  are  truly  dramatic."*  A  second  volume  is  promised, 
containing  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Armenians,  by  Lazarus  of  Barb,  which  brings 
it  down  to  A.D.  485.  It  would  appear  from  Father  Michael 
Chamich's  History,  that  the  ruthless  Mihmerseh  continued  to 
persecute  the  Christians  ;  numbers  were  put  to  death ;  nor  do  we 
find  any  account  of  the  favourable  change  which  Elisaeus  repre- 
sents as  taking  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Persian  court,  till  after 
the  death  of  Yezdejird,  a.d.  457-  Elisaeus  was  still  living  when, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Firose,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Noushir- 
wan,  Bardsumay,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  *  began  to  spread  abroad  in 
'  Persia  the  Nestorian  heresy;"*  and  he  is  reported  to  have  waited 
upon  the  learned  Armenian  in  his  retirement.  This  was  in  the 
pontificate  of  Kristapor  I.,  who  filled  *  the  glorious  seat  of  St. 
Gregory  from  a.d.  475  to  480. 

Under  Noushirwan,  the  Sassanian  empire  reached  its  zenith 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh,  under  Yezdejird  III.,  the  house  of  Sassan  and  the  ma- 
gian  idolatry  were  subverted  by  the  sword  of  the  Arab ;  and  the 
armies  of  the  khalif  soon  over-ran  the  whole  of  Persia,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Oxus.  The  effects  of  this  revolution  upon 
Armenia  are  thus  summarily  referred  to  by  Mr.  Neumann,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  '*  Vahram's  Chronicle." 

*  By  the  unjust  and  cruel  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  (be- 
tween the  Sassanides  and  the  Greeks,  in  a.d.  387^  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  country  fell  (as  the  contemporary  historian 
Lazar  of  Barb  observes)  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  The.  Byzantine 
emperors  and  the  Sassanian  princes  for  a  while  permitted  iMire  kings 
to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre ;  but  they  were  speedily  dismij^fiq^i  2  jwi 
the  Byzantine  part  of  Armenia  was  governed,  by.  a  Greel^:^'agi^i^tfe, 
and  the  Persian  by  a  Marsbap,  or  Mlftrgrave.      This  state,  pfly^jjke 
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country^  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Maronitcs  in  our  times^  was 
on  a  sudden  changed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs ;  but  the  Armc- 
Qiaaa  would  not  accept  the  Koran>  and  their  condition  became  worse 
uad^r  the  zealous  and  fanatical  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca, 
than  under  the  descendants  of  Sapor  the  Great,  while  weak  and  dis- 
mayed byt  civil  wars. 

i".^  Ashod  the  Bagratide,  an  Armenian  nobleman  of  a  Jewish  family, 
Vtbp<:bad  fled  to  Armenia  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
NebuchadoDQZop,  at  last  gained  the  confidence  of  his  Arabian  mas- 
ters :  and  in  the  year  859  was  appointed  Emir  al  Omra — or  Ishkhan 
Ishkn^Tifa^  (prince  of  princes),  as  the  native  historians  translate 
^feAtab!^'.titl<>— oVer  all  Armenia:  and  was  soon  after  it  (888) 
Atv(mred  'with  a  tributary  crown.  The  Bagratides  and  the  rival 
ido^  of 'the  faacily  of  the  Arzerounians,  were  the  faithful  friends  (or 
8iaTe6)tOf  the  Axabs,  and  often  suffered  from  the  inroads  and  devast- 
s^titi^s  of ,  thei  Greeks.  We  learn  from  Vahram  the  means  through 
H^h^c^  the.jBfig^tian  kingdom  in  Armenia  Proper  was  extinguished ; 
and  tl^  /^  9^,  Armenian  kingdom  arose  on  the  craggy  rocks  of 
lilouhf;  Taupiis^-  aad  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the 
sea-c^sts  Including  the  whole  province  of  Cilicia.  Vahram  carries 
nis'^^onotdnous  nistorical  rhymes  no  further  down  than  the  time  of 
ijie'deatii  ot^'Ws  sovereign,  Leon  III.  (1289);  but  the  Cilicio-Arme- 
iHi*A  iiiigffdfti,' which' during  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  perhaps 
^i^el' waSerttiTely independent,  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer. 
XMbtij'i^e-  isixtdi  ik  that  name,  and  the  last  Armenian  king  of  Cilicia, 
«Milji4n  ^735^4;aken  a^risoner  by  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt,  and,  after 
4^1ak^  csaptitityv(  13827,  released  by  the  generous  interference  of  King 
Mbii'I«>.of  .^alile.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  return  to  his 
^fljwnv  oountiyj  .but  wandered  through  Europe,  from  one  country  to 
aaplihar,  ^11.  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris,  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1393.     He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celestines. 

'  The  Mamalukes  did  not  long  remain  masters  both  of  Cilicia  and 
of *'a^  part  of  Armenia  Proper ;  but  yielded  to  the  fortune  and  the 
Strength  of  the  descendants  of  Osman  or  Othman :  when  the  Arme- 
]tiati»agftin  felt,  as  in  former  times,  all  the  disasters  to  which  the 
'iirbntier  provinces  between  two  rival  empires  are  usually  exposed. 
Thiei  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophies  transplanted  thousands  oi  Christian 
ikfnilies  t^  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia,  and  transformed  fertile 
provinoes  into  artificial  deserts.  The  Armenians  therefore,  like  the 
J^ISQtvv,  were  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  world,  and  resort 
tSH^ommeroe  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Armenian  merchants  are  now 
to  be  found  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in 
Singapore,  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Egypt,  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria, 'Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  Italy  ;  and  even  the  present  pa- 
triardh'^oF  Abyssinia  is  an  Armenian.  The  valiant  descendants  of 
Haig„are  now,  like  the  offspring  of  Abraham,  considered  every  where 
clever  and  shrewd  merchants :  they  were  of  great  service  to  the  East- 
Inijla  Company  in  carrying  on  their  trade  with  the  inland  provinces  of 
Hindostan ;  and  it  was  once  thought  that  they  were  fitter  for  this 
part  of  the  mercantile  business  than  any  agents  of  the  Company 
itself. 
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'  It  is  not  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  modern  Armenian 
provinces  began  to  look  on  Russia  for  succour  and  relief,  when  the 
Empress  Catherine  behaved  in  many  instances  most  generously  to  the 
ruined  house  of  Thorgoma.  The  fortunate  wars  of  Russia  against 
the  Shah  and  the  Sultan,  have  within  the  last  ten  years  brought  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Parthian  kingdom  of  Armenia  under  the  sway 
of  the  mighty  Czars.  It  seems  probable,  that  we  may  see  yet  in  our 
times  a  new  kingdom  of  Armenia,  created  out  of  barbarian  elements 
by  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.' 

The  generous  and  magnanimous  destroyer  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion !  The  flattery  reads  like  irony.  Yet,  as  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  either  Mohammedan  power,  the  rod  of  the  Christian 
barbarian  might  be  to  Armenia,  protection.  In  fact,  it  h^  been 
the  policy  of  Russia  to  treat  the  Armenian  refugees  with  kindr 
ness  and  encouragement.  Many  thousands  of  them  are  natUr 
ralized,  of  whom  many  have  risen  to  opulence,  and  not  a  few 
were  elevated  to  offices  of  trust  under  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  1812,  Johannes  Eleazar,  a  distinguished  Armenian,  a  Rus^ 
sian  privy-counsellor,  and  grand  knight  of  the  order  of  Jerusa- 
lem, died  and  bequeathed  funds  for  the  foundation,  at  Mos- 
cow, of  an  extensive  and  magniScent  college  for  Armenian  youth, 
which  has  since  been  erected  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the 
Russian  Government.  Mr.  Avdall  acknowledges,  also,  the  obli- 
gations of  his  nation  to  the  Russian  Bible  Society  for  an  edition 
of  the  Armenian  Bible*,  published  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  J817> 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Armenian  patriarch.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  apostrophe  to  his  mother  countiy, 
with  which  this  gentleman  concludes  his  history ;  and  with  this, 
we  must  terminate  the  present  article. 

'  Armenia !  Armenia !  once  the  happy  residence  of  my  majestic 
sires  !  once  the  sure  asylum  of  the  dearest  rights  of  thy  cnildren  !  I 
weep  over  thy  fallen  greatness  1  I  weep  over  thy  departed  power ! 
I  weep  over  thy  lost  independence !  No  more  do  I  see  the  powerful 
arm  of  thy  mighty  kings  stretched  out  to  protect  thy  breast  from 
violation  by  a  hostile  foe ;  for  the  anger  of  the  Lord  has  removed  power 
from  the  sons  of  Haic,  and  like  the  sinful  children  of  Israjel,  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  No  more  do  I  see  the  strength 
and  security  of  thy  fortifications ;  for  disunion  and  treason  have  be^ 
trayed  them  to  merciless  invaders.  No  more  do  I  hear  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  boldly  proclaimed ;  for  the  hand  of  tyranny  has 
gagged  the  mouths  of  its  zealous  preachers.  The  corners  of  thy 
churches  have  ceased  to  echo  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  Lord ;  for 


*  Mr.  Avdall  states,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Dr.  Voskan  (in  1666)  ;  the  second 
at  Venice ;  the  third  at  Constantinople  (1705)  ;  the  fourth  at  Venice ; 
the  fifth  at  St.  Petersburgh  (1817)  ;  and  the  sixth  at  Serampore. 
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the  cruel  Moslems  have  converted  them  into  mosques  and  minarets. 
No  more  do  I  see  thy  rising  steeples  mocking  with  their  height  the 
ambient  air  and  winds ;  for  the  redeeming  cross  is  pulled  down  by  our 
barbaric  oppressors^  and  replaced  by  the  vile  crescent  of  the  Impostor> 
who  has  shed  the  blood  of  myriads  of  Christians.  No  more  do  I  see 
the  splendour  and  liberty  of  thy  noble  sons;  for  they  have  been  cap- 
tured by  usurpers,  and  like  heras  of  cattle  led  into  the  worst  captivity. 
Unlike  the  slaves  of  Africa  and  the  New  World,  whom  the  cupidity 
0f  their  enslavers  only  exposed  in  a  slave-market,  they  were  dragged 
by.  their  mercenary  captors  to  scenes  of  the  vilest  pollution  and  degra- 
4atio]p^  at  the  very  thought  of  which  human  nature  recoils !  No  more 
dp /I  see  thy  beautiful  virgins  in  their  former  state  of  protection  and 
isecurity,,  for  they  are  placed  in  hourly  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
l^j  ma^rnal  breast  by  barbarous  Mohammedans  for  the  gratification 
ot  their  lust.  Oh  my  country  !  Oh  our  common  mother,  Armenia  J 
a  name  dearer  to  my  heart  and  sweeter  to  my  ears  than  the  names  of 
all  other  countries ;  deprived  of  all  the  excellent  characteristics,  which 
sSifb^ess^tisLlly  necessary  to  constitute  the  political  honour,  influence, 
and'  happiness  of  a  state — a  disconsolate  widow  among  the  sister 
P9\Ye,]i^^  who^  though  once  jealous  of  thy  elevated  dignity,  are  now  £u: 
1^1^  stretching .  towards  thee  the  arm  of  sisterly  protection,  or  afford- 
ing t^e  balm^pf  con^f^rt  in  thy  a£9icting  widowhood^— well  has  the  in- 
spired prophet  Jeremiah  represented  thy  destitute  condition.  ^'  How 
ddth  thts^-city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  beconse 
?NS4ifiiwsid(nT;i  Jsfae  that  was'  great  amo^g  the  nations,  and  princess 
l||ii(9ig-4^b9  proTiac^rhow  is  sh^  become  tributary  !  She  weepeth  sore 
ii}il;Jb(^.j|^btrA|id:h«r  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;  among  all  her  lovers  she 
^h  npi^e;  to  comfort  her :  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously 


\nA  ^S.>.  Wy  ^y^  become  her  enemies, 
/''ftad  I  the  pen  of  our 


J.    ■     .  V^^  ^^  ^^^  renowned  ancestor,  the  immortal  Moses  of 

Kjidren,  how  could  I  lament  over  the  miseries  to  which  our  dearest 
mljtlier  Armenia  is  subjected  in  the  present  age,  as  he  wept  in  mourn- 
ffipyt^ifik  on  lierfortner  inferior  calamity,  the  extinction  of  royalty 
rifdni'^ttit'^hortse  of  thd  ArSaddae!  The  elevated  dignity  of  honour 
and  independ^nD^e  to  which  Armenia  was  raised  by  the  valour  and 
galWtiT  of  her  heroic  sons  was  shaken  to  the  ground  by  the  thunder- 
stpjrin  Qi  civil  and  foreign  wars.  Armenia  fell  in  the  shock :  grand 
w«j$  her. fall.  Sh^  suffered  from  the  united  force  of  internal  and  ex* 
ternal  commotions,  and  great  is  her  suffering.  Thus  the  stupendous 
^Btpric  of  our  independence  and  political  glory  was  rased  to  the  ground^ 
anjj  all.  our  dearest  hopes  were  buried  in  its  ruins.  Liberty  gave  way 
to  slavcjiy,  knowledge  was  succeeded  by  ignorance,  justice  "was  super- 
s^d  by  oppression,  and  anarchy  took  place  of  tranquillity.  Our  un- 
happy country  sits  amidst  general  mourning;  our  laws  are  trampled 
upon ;  our  religion  is  abused ;  our  rights  are  violated ;  our  possessions 
are  usurped  by  mercenary  tyrants.  The  country  of  Ararat,  whose 
nvsuntains-once  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  her  happy  and  contented 
inhabitants,  is  now  groaning  under  the  treble  fetters  of  the  arbitrary 
powers^who  hold  unlawful  dominion  over  her.  Her  expatriated  sons> 
silking  ^i;i4er,,the  .u^f^ight.of  their  sufferings,  with  respondent  voice 
rx\c;fd\  u^^  g^oc^ls  of  I  theijc,. afflicted  mothen    Will  this  state  of  servi- 
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tude  continue  for  ever  ?  Is  there  no  prospect  held  out  for  the  reg^ 
neration  of  the  country  of  Armenia  ?  Will  the  sons  of  Haic  be  for 
ever  wretched  wanderers  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  No.  Bejtt^ 
destinies  await  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Armenian  natioi]^ ;  a  better 
change  will  take  place  in  her  political  condition.  When  thp  w^rath  9** 
the  Almighty,  wnich  we  have  justly  incurred,  is  appeased,'  when  ta 
light  of  His  countenance  restores  to  us  unanimity,  pa);rjotism,!^W 
power,  then  shall  the  sons  of  Hiiic  see  an  extensive  nefd  before  tWbi*, 
in  which  they  will  bravely  contend  for  their  countrj^  and  I'^iiori ;  then 
shall  the  gallant  Haicans,  inspirited  with  divine  zeal,  jpiill  flrfiv^  th'* 
pale  crescent  of  the  Impostor  and  exalt  the  redeeming  (itdss^i  tTifefl' 
new  Maccabee  shall  be  sent  to  rule  over  the  country  of  Aititat'by'tfi 
mercy  of  God,  to  whom  be  honour  and  everlasting  gldrV,  AmehV*  ■'['^ 

Vol.  II.  p.  652f-^5SBl 
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Art.  II.  1.  The  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Parliame^ 
Fourth  Edition.     8vo.  pp.  108.     Price  2^.  ^d.    London,  IftSSi;^/ 

2.  Thoughts  on  the  mixed  Character  of  Government  Iristitutioks'^'iJL 
Ireland,  with  particular  Reference  to  the  new  System  of*  Edtt'^^tt 
tion.     By  a  Protestant.     8vo.  pp.  47-     London,  13S3.*'''  '      '  -"' 

npHE  first  of  these  pamphlets  comes  before  us  a$  a  semi-dmU 
-*-  cial  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  policy  and  prodeeding* 
of  the  present  Reform  Ministry.  The  newspapers- T^pre6eiii>'4f 
to  be  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Seniot  and  Le  -M^Ycb^bt^^ 
aided  by  official  information  from  the  different  departkhentsv  ';)tt 
point  of  authorship,  it  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyonjd  rfP^iiif 
and  simple  statement,  and  dispassionate  observatidn.  '  The  styl| 
is  half  colloquial,  half  official,  like  that  of  a  writer  not  long.^sc^ 
to  the  character  he  assume/s,  and  upoi^  whpi]()  it.sits, !^jk^^4^^|R 
dress  that  does  not  quite  fit.  In  fact,  the  marks  ai;^  palp^li^^ 
its  being  ^journey-work?     It  opens  pleasantly  enougn. ,  r  ;,ir  hnij 

'  "  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,"  said  the  Duke  ^'F^Wfe'' 
lington  to  Earl  Grey,  in  a  speech  on  the  Reform  j6ill,'*^  hQ>v  aiiyJHH- 
nistry  will  hereafter  be  able  to  conduct  the  King^s  Government,  !<v?tff' 
a  parliament  such  as  will  be  returned  by  this  Bill." — Well,— ^the'^yi^ 
periment  has  been  tried.     The  first  session  of  the  Reformed  ^ak^S^ 
ment  has  been  closed. — That  Parliament  which,  according  to  the  ^ptiil^ 
phecies  of  one  side,  was  to  bring  with  it  little  else  than  ana;r<jh\r; 
which,  according  to  the  hopes  of  the  other,  was  at  once  to  Telievie  al|'j 
our  burthens  and  redress  every  abuse.     Of  course  the  hopes  and  tfc^ 
fears  of  both  sides  were  exaggerated.* 


•^T, 


We  should  have  said,  unreasonable.     Hope  and  fear  may  alik« 
lead  to  exaggerated  representations,  but  we  are  not  accustomed ' 
to  speak  of  either  as  susceptible  of  exaggeration.     It  might  haV^ 
been  as  well  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  nature  and  gi^ounds  of* 
those  unreasonable  anticipations  and  alarms.     It  is  evident  that 

M  l^(  2 
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thejr  might  relate,  first,  to  the  composition  of  the  new  Parliament, 
the  character  of  the  members  returned,  or,  secondly,  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  itself. 

First,  as  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  more  moderate 
and  reasonable  Conservatives : — for  we  do  not  now  speak  of  the 
venid:  and    factious   alarmists,  the  Quarterly  croaker    and   the 
diurnal  retailers  of  Tory  virulence.     Those  apprehensions  must 
have  been,  «o  far  as  regarded  the  primary  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  either  that  the  aristocracy  would  not  have  its  due  influence 
in  the  house  returned  by  the  new  constituency,  or,  that  the  po- 
pular influence  would  be  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment.    It  always  appeared  to  us  that,  for  any  apprehensions  on 
the  first  score,  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground.     The  Reform 
Bill,  be  it  remembered,  has  made  no  alteration  in  the  requisite 
qualification  of  candidates.      The  choice  of  the  constituents  is 
restricted  by  law  to  the  same  class  of  society  as  before.     More- 
over, the  direct  tendency  of  the  Bill  is,  to  raise  the  conventional 
standard  of  qualification;  first,  by   the   additional   number  of 
county  members,  who  will  always  be,  for  the  most  part,  indivi- 
duals connected  with,  or  supported  by,  the  county  aristocracy, 
and  secondly,  by  rendering  it  less  easy  for  individuals  to  obtain 
seats  upon  the  strength  of  fictitious  qualifications.     It  was  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  larger  towns  would  select  persons 
to  represent  them,  of  weight  and  standing,  chosen  either  from  the 
gentry  or  from  what  may  be  termed  the  commercial  aristocracy. 
The  result  has  justified  this  expectation.     In  point  of  wealth  and 
substantial  respectability,  the  English  and  Scottish  members,  at 
all  events,  form  collectively  a  body  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least, 
to  any  former  house.     No  few^r  than  100  are  sons  of  peers  or 
immediate  relatives  of  noble  families.     The  county  members  are 
250  in  number,  among  whom  are  six  members  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration.    Of  other  leading  persons   officially  connected  with 
Government,  five  sit  for  newly  created  boroughs.     The  propor- 
tion of  new  men*  returned  was  not,  in  fact,  much  greater  than 
in  many  new  houses  under  the  old  system  ;  and  among  the  new 
loembers,  there  are  few  whom  any  fair  principle  of  selection 
would  exclude  as  ineligible.     The  accidents  by  which  a  frothy 
declaimer,  a  political  empiric,  or  incendiary  gets  returned,  oc- 
curred but  too  often  under  the  old  system.     Upon  the  whole, 
toy  one  might  have  satisfied  himself  from  an  inspection  of  the 
libt  of  members  returned,  that  the  Reformed  House  would  con- 
tain quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  any  unreformed  Parliament, 
of  persons  of  birth,  opulence,  and  moral  respectability.     Upon 


r'-i-*- 


..  ♦About  one-half  were  not  in  the  preceding  parliament;  but  many 
of  the  aew  members  had  been  iu  rormer  parliaments^  and  a  great 
number  of  the  new  members  are  sons  of  peers  or  of  old  members. 
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this  point,  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  bear  only  a  just  testimony 
to  the  character  which  was  practically  exhibited  in  the  recent 
session. 

'  One  of  tlie  threats  of  1832  was,  that  a  Reformed  House  would  not 
consist  of  Gentlemen.  Never  was  there  a  more  unfurtunate  prophecy. 
If  the  exhibition  of  manly  and  generous  feeling,  if  the  determination 
to  see  fair  play,  the  diaanprobation  of  any  unjust  or  unprofok^ 
attack,  the  abhorrence  of  snufBing  or  disingenuous  proceedings,  tlie 
reliance  on  personol  integrity,  the  marked  attention  shewii'to  (5^ 
who  preferred  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  to  thfi  r^l'or  sVlp- 
posed  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  the  contempt  of'^tHoM^wftb 
ventured  to  profess  themselves  the  more  mouth-preces  of  tHt'»taj«tttqr 
or  prejudices  of  those  who  sent  them, — if  these  are' eharatierislJcuaf 
Gentlemen,  where  shall  we  look  for  an  assembly  betfer.deserring  (UM 
title?  Not,  certainly,  among  the  nominees  of  Peers,  or  the  delegaWs 
from  Corporations.  They  have  sometimes  displayed  impatieniwii:))^ 
it  has  been  impatience  of  vanity  or  presumption. :  Some  p^rawAJ^iie 
incurred  ridicule ;  but  not  those  who  in  a  homely  nianueri  oi  in  a  piq- 
vincial  dialect,  tendered  sincerely  the  results  of  their  iiiquic^^s  .or 
experience.  Some  have  even  been  refutsed  a  hcoring;  but  only  t|i(^ 
from  whom  nothing  would  have  been  licarJ  but  declaiiiation,  for  tne 
purposes  of  display  or  agitation.  The  fault  found,  and  perhaps  nbt 
unjustly  found,  with  the  House,  has  been  its  toleration  and  indulg^te, 
a  lault  the  least  likely  to  increase.'     pp.  lOti,  7.  -' ''' 

Again,  as  to  the  character  of  the  meitibeiB  retnmai  b]i^^  new 
constituency  more  especially;  after  remarlcilig  that  ^e-.iG«jp- 
mittees  of  the  last  session  exceeded,  in:nBmfaQrt-i]t  TOgelaiatjrof 
attendance,  and  in  variety  of  subjects,  those,  of  any- folmerimcBMn, 
— the  Writers  say:  -■■::■  I'lWa 

'  We  expected  much  from  the  Members  f«r  ihe  ne^  QOfistatueacies 
in  these  Committees,  bnt  our  hopes  have  been  surpass?,*]^  ,^l^e^j^ve 
shewn  an  attention  and  impartiality,  witli  an  amount  o^  kuowieSge 
and  business-like  talent,  such  as  is  not  usually  found  ^ven'tn^ose 
who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  long  ParUame^tarf'e'j^fieiit'/ifc^.'-*  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  merits  of  tHe  ReTljrtn^d  Htffise, 
in  thexe  respects,  are  less  generally  bnown  than  tl|iey'oigbt<'t0'be. 
Though  almost  all  the  real  business  of  the  House  iS'  don«''tn4lbm- 
mittee,  the  absence  of  reporters  leaves  the  public  iniennraiice  o^'the 
persons  and  the  labour  by  which  it  has  been  efTectecT.  And  tibwigh 
the  debates  on  the  Factory  Bill,  and  on  the  other  praatiailiiqiH«t(oaB 
in  which  the  new  Members  principally  distinguished  them^vesiyjicere 
reported,  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  general  indiSerence  of  'rea^^rs  to 
the  details  of  such  measures,  their  speeches  were  so  briefly  stated,  as 
to  give  a  most  inadequate  representation  of  their  merits.'    jp.  105,  6. 

But  a  more  rational  ground  of  apprehension  was,  that  the  new 
Parliament  would  be,  not  through  an^  deficiency  of  persobal  re- 
spectability,  intelligence,   or  patriotism  in    it»   nembors,>-but 
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through  their  independence  of  Treasury  influence  and  proprietary 
control,  unmanageable.  This  was  the  fear  intimated  by  Duke 
Wellington'*8  question ;  a  fear  which  might  seem  warranted  by 
the  difficulties  which  his  Grace  had  himself  had  to  contend  with 
in  managing  an  unreformed  Parliament.  But  for  the  forbear- 
ance and  support  of  a  Whig  Opposition,  the  Duke  would  have 
been  unable  to  carry  his  own  measures  of  reform  against  the 
powerful  interests  opposed  to  him ;  and  it  was  through  a  pettish 
dissatisfaction  with  this  mortifying  position,  that  he  made  the 
attempt  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  ultra  Tories,  and  fell — as 
a  minister  never  to  rise  again.  Had  he  followed  up  the  same 
enlightened  course  of  policy,  which  led  him  to  concede  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  would  have  been,  at  once,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  popular  minister  England  ever  had. 
But  Wellington  has  no  heart ;  at  least,  not  an  English  one ;  and 
he  was  acting  against  his  nature  in  adopting  those  liberal  and 
conciliatory  measures  which  his  judgement  led  him  to  regard  as 
politic  and  inevitable. 

We  can  readily  believe,  however,  that  the  Duke  was  quite  sin- 
cere in  imagining  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  give  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  democratic  influence  in  Parliaments,  that  any 
future  minister  would  find  serious  embarrassment  in  conducting 
the  government.  He  was  well  aware,  indeed,  how  much  ham^ 
pered  and  controlled  an  upright  minister  was,  under  the  old 
system,  by  the  oligarchy,  whose  venal  support,  added  to  the  Go- 
vernment patronage,  alone  rendered  him  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand Parliamentary  majorities.  And  it  might  be  apprehended, 
to  employ  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Park,  who  inclined  to 
this  opinion, — that,  though  the  existing  system  did  *  sometimes, 
'  in  return  for  the  aid  which  it  yielded  the  Government,  subject 

*  that  Government  to  the  opinions,  interests,  or  prejudices  of  the 

*  owners  of  boroughs  upon  particular  subjects,^  yet,  the  proposed 
change  would  not  *  emancipate  the  Government  from  such  sub- 

*  jection ;  but  only  transfer  the  exercise  of  it,  in  greatly  increased 
'  power,  to  a  portion  of  the  community  far  less  educated,  and 
'  whose  opinions  may  be  as  much  mistaken,  or  as  mischievous  in 

*  their  actual  results,  as  those  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs."* 
This  opinion  might,  so  long  as  the  Reform  Bill  was  under  expe- 
riment, have  been  honestly  maintained ;  but  it  appeared  to  us, 
as  we  stated  at  the  time,  a  mistaken  one  *.  It  was  unreasonable, 
we  contended,  to  argue,  that  the  Government  would  not  be  eman- 
cipated from  subjection,  when  the  power  by  which  it  was  subject- 
ed and  fettered,  should  be  deprived  of  its  ascendancy  ;  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that,  when  the  dead  weight  should  be  removed, 
the  springs  of  action  would  recover  none  of  their  elasticity.     We 

*  Reasons  and  Results  of  Reform,  Eclectic  Rev.  June,  1832,  p.  480. 
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denied  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  owners  of  boroughs  would 
be  transferred  by  the  proposed  change,  to  any  other  class,  since 
the  new  constituency  to  be  created,  would  give  additional  influ- 
ence to  each  of  the  three  distinct  classes,  the  true  balance  of 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain.  We  mean,  the  landed  inW- 
ests,  the  municipal  and  monied  interests,  and  those  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  And  we  added,  that,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
allege,  with  Mr.  Douglas,  that  we  could  ^  lose  little,  either  in  re- 
'  gard  to  sense  or  to  religion,  by  any  change  in  the  House  of 
'  Commons,'  we  confidently  anticipated,  that  one  result  of  the  re- 
form would  be,  to  bring  into  the  house,  better  educated,  better 
informed,  and  better  principled  men,  than  a  large  proportion  of 
those  whom  the  then  existing  abominable  system  had  collected 
there. 

Judging  from  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  present  Parliament,  we 
feel  warranted  in  affirming  that  such  has  already  been  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  actual  result ;  although  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for,  that  the  first  returns  from  the  new  constituency,  taken 
after  all  by  surprise,  and  acting  under  such  strong  excitement  of 
party  feeling,  should  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  of  character. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  through  the  supineness,  inexperience, 
or  want  of  concert  of  those  who  formed-  the  new  constituency,  in- 
dividuals of  very  ineligible  character  were  near  slipping  into  Par- 
liament, merely  through  the  absence  of  a  competitor ;  and  a  few 
have  been  actually  returned  under  these  circumstances.  Many 
estimable  individuals  who  were  solicited  to  stand  for  the  new  bo- 
roughs, shrunk  back  from  the  arduous  duties  of  a  popular  repre- 
sentative. On  the  other  hand,  the  soi-disant  Conservatives  made 
it  their  boast  and  triumph,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  debarred 
them  from  exerting  to  the  utmost  their  old  tactics  of  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  intimidation ;  and  never  were  those  more  shamelessly 
employed.  Happily,  they  overshot  the  mark,  as  the  decision  of 
the  Election  Committees  with  regard  to  Hertford,  Warwick, 
Stafford,  and  other  old  boroughs,  amply  testify.  The  next  elec- 
tion may  be  expected  to  exhibit  less  of  all  this ;  and  as  political 
excitement  subsides,  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people  will  lea4 
them  to  prefer  men  of  tried  character  to  specious  adventures  aiul( 
upstart  demagogues. 

Yet,  the  Reformed  Parliament  does  not,  certainly,  include^, 
more  members  of  this  description  than  found  admittance  by  va-.  /» 
rious  ways  under  the  old  system ;  and  in  a  reformed  parliament^ 
such  persons  are  less  noxious,  inasmuch  as  their  services  are  nod  * 
longer  marketable.     But  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  with«*. 
out  offence  classed  as  Radicals,  is  sufficient  to  form,  in  conjunction  .  < 
with  the  other  extreme  faction,  an  opposition  of  considerable  force.  . 
Now,  when  it  was  considered  that,^  by  the  diminution  of  Trcasuiy  - 
{latronage,  and  the  very  principles  of  the  Reform  Government, 
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the  Minister  could  no  longer  coYnmand  the  same  force  of  auto- 
maton ypiers  that  werie  wont  to  be  in  attendance  ready  to  obey 
the,  division-bell,  there  was  roon)  to  suppose  that  occasions  might 
^rise  on  which  Government  would  run  the  risk  of  being  beaten. 
^  Our  .expiectatiou  \  a^y  the  Authors  of  this  pamphlet,  ^  was  mixed 
f  with  fe^r,  that  {so  lai^  a  body^  no  longer  under  the  strict  dis- 
Vcipline  of  private  interest  and  party  feeling,  might  be  wanting  in 
*  that  general  confidence  in  the  Executive,  which  is  essential  to 
'  steady  government.'  The  result  has  singularly  contradicted  the 
prognestics  of  the  Conservatives. 

V'  '  Appreliensions  far  exceeding  these '/(continues  the  Writer,)  ^  were 
,fell^»  Qinretef^ded  tQ  be  felt,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill- 
Night^  after  night  we  were  told,  that  a  Reformed  House  would  acknow- 
^jdge  no  leaders ;  or,  at  least,  no  leaders  on   the  ministerial  benches ; 


caprice. 

thl^  any  reproach  which  has  been  more  profusely  heaped  on  the  pre- 
^nl^  H««ise,  'by  Its  Jsnemies,  than  that  of  subservience  to  Ministers  ? 
Haft  any :ii^rmer  House  shewn  itself  more  conservative,  not.  of  tiie 
ipbuflBs,  but  of  the  blessingv,  of  the  Constitution  ?  And  if  there  19  any 
.portionof  the  House  which,  less  deserves  this  praise,  if  there  is  any 
portion  which  has  been  more  inclined  than  the  rest  to  sacrifice  the 
f^bstantiajl  interests  of  tjbie  Country  to  popular  clamour,  or  popular 
svofipathy.  ]»a$.  this  portion  belonged  to  the  Independent,  or  to  the 
Ministerial,  or  to  the  Tory  part  of  the  House.'*  In  spite  of  the  .oppo- 
sition^ sometimes  separate^  but  more  frequently  combined,  of  Tories 
sgid  Kadicais,  there  never,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
ceme4>  has  been  a  stronger  Administration.  It  is  true,  that  their 
strength  has  not  been  founded  on  the  basis  which  formed  the  strength 
of  their  predecessors,  so  far  as  their  predecessors  were  strong.  It  has 
not  been  derived  from  a  body  of  mercenaries,  blindly  adherent  while 
adherence  seemed  to  their  interest,  and  violently  hostile  as  soon  as  hos* 
tility  appeared  profitable.  The  present  Ministry  are  powerful ;  but  it 
is  the  power  of  a  Leader,  not  of  a  Master.  It  will  last  as  long  as  they 
deserve  it>  and.  they  ought  to  wish  that  it  should  last  no  longer.' 

pp,  107,  »8- 

In  fact,  the  ultra-Tory  journals,  which,  some  time  ago,  were 
predictiing  that  Ministers  would  have  no  will  of  their  oiwn,  but 
ttiust  obey  the  tyrannical  dictates  of  the  House,  are  now  boldly 
insulting  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  mean  subserviency  to 
ministers.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  whose  ingenuity  is  matched 
only  by  his  effrontery,  can  find  no  better  reason  for  this  than  the 
ffears  of  a  dissolution  f  Ministers,  they  tell  us,  *  have  lost  the 
'  copfidence  of  every  party  in  the  country. 

'  And   in    the   House   of    Commons  itself,   though   it    follows  and 
supports  them  out  of  fear  of  a  dissolution,  they  are  the  objects  of  hatred> 
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pity^  or  contempt.  As  long  as  the  present  House  of  Commons/  as  a 
body^  believes  that  its  own  permanence  depends  upon  that  of  the 
ministry — as  long  as  individual  members  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  meeting  their  constituents — and  as  long  as  they  can  fancy 
they  can  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning — so  long  we  think  that  the 
present  administration  may  drag  on  a  dishonoured  existence.  But  the 
period  of  a  dissolution  must  at  last  come  rounds  and  members  must, 
however  reluctant^  begin  to  think  of  forfeited  pledges  and  disappointed 
constituencies  ;  and  the  cry  of  wolf  against  the  Tories  will  emery  hour 
become  more  notoriously  contemptible ;  and  having  already  lost  the 
populace,  ministers  will  also  lose  the  venal,  time-serving,  and  profligate 
portion  of  the  press ;  and  then — where  are  they  ? ' 

Quart,  Review,  July,  1833,  p.  552. 

Precisely  where  they  are  now — that  is,  without  the  support  of 
the  *  venal,  time-serving,  and  profligate  portion  of  the  press,' 
which  is  notoriously  against  ministers.  The  ^  leading  journal,' 
as  it  is  styled,  is  ranked  by  the  ultras  among  the  supporters  of  the 
ministry ;  and  upon  occasion,  it  has,  no  doubt,  done  them  the 
service  of  breaking  the  heads  of  their  opponents.  But  no  paper 
has  vented  more  abuse  upon  the  Administration,  or  has  more 
strongly  opposed  many  of  their  proceedings,  than  The  Times. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  by  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  daily  morning 
papers,  and  the  most  respectable  in  character,  supports  the 
ministers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  minis- 
terial paper ;  nor  would  even  this  Reviewer  apply  the  base  ejri- 
thets  of  venal  and  profligate  to  that  journal.  The  Globe,  a  re- 
spectable and  influential,  but  feebly  conducted  evening  paper,  is 
considered  as  the  semi-official  organ  of  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Courier,  the  Standard,  the 
Sunday  press  (with  scarcely  an  exception  *),  the  radical  news- 
papers of  all  descriptions,  in  short,  the  most  venal  and  profligate 
portion  of  the  press,  is  in  alliance  with  the  disappointed  partizans 
and  ousted  placemen  who  write  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  furious 
hostility  against  Government. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  ministers  have  lost  the  populace.  It 
would  indeed  be  strange,  this  being  the  case,  that  they  should 
retain  the  support  of  that  portion  of  the  press  which  depends  for 
its  support  upon  pleasing  and  reflecting  the  humour  and  taste  of 
the  populace.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  deserted  by  the 
populace,  ministers  should  be  still  supported  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which,  only  a  few  months  before,  this  Reviewer  had 
characterized  as  *  an  assembly  acting  under  external  impulses, — 
'  the  worst  form  of  democracy,  and  the  most  degrading  image  of 
'  slavery'  ?  f     Only  last  April,  this  sapient  Oracle  expressed  the 

*  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  inclines  towards  Ministers,  but  mft 
uniformly. 

t  Q.  Rev.  April,  p.  274. 
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conviction^  that  ^  no  assembly  constituted  on  the  principles  of 

*  the  Reform  Bill,' — *  no  large  assembly  of  which  tne  enormous 
'  majority  emanates  entirely  and  immediately  from  the  people,' — 

*  can  ever  do  the  business  of  a  country.**  At  that  time,  too,  so 
little  was  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  before  the  eyes  of  the  supporters 
of  ministers,  so  little  did  the  House  believe  its  own  permanence 
to  depend  upon  implicit  obedience,  that,  according  to  this  same 
great  wit  of  short  memory,  on  three  occasions,  ^  the  Government 

*  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  dissolution '  by  the  large 
minorities  arrayed  against  them  under  the  banners  pf  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Attwood,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  were  saved  only  '  by  the 
^  interposition  of  the  Conservatives ; '  without  whose  help,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  the  ministerial  party  ^  would  be  incapable  of 
'  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  state.'  *  Were  then  the 
Conservatives  afraid  of  a  dissolution  ? 

It  is  pleasant  when  mendacity  is  thus  caught  in  self-contra- 
diction. It  is  fact,  that  the  Conservatives  did  support  Ministers 
in  several  of  their  measures  during  the  late  session ;  but  those 
were  measures  adopted  either  to  conciliate  the  Conservatives,  (as 
the  choice  of  a  Tory  Speaker,)  or  (as  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,) 
in  accordance  with  their  policy.  Small  magnanimity  was  there 
in  this.  It  is  notorious,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  on  several  oc- 
casions, they  did  not  scruple  to  join  their  forces  to  the  Radical 
4>pposition.  At  all  events,  the  two  statements,  that  Ministers 
are  slavishly  followed  and  supported  by  the  House  through  fear 
of  a  dissolution,  and,  that  they  are  so  little  supported  as  to  be  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Con- 
servatives, cannot  both  be  true,  although  it  is  possible  that  two 
opposite  statements  may  be  alike  destitute  of  truth. 

The  actual  position  of  Ministers  is  thus  described  in  the  pre- 
sent pamphlet. 

'  That  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  wisdom  and  honesty  in  the 
present  Parliament  than  in  any  of  its  predecessors^  we  think  ii$  shewn 
by  the  events  of  the  Session ;  but  still  it  is  only  an  approach ;  and 
highly  as  we  estimate  the  merits  of  the  Reformed  House^  we  still 
must  admit>  that  if  it  gave  peculiar  advantages  to  a  public-spirited 
Ministry,  it  exposed  such  a  Ministry  to  peculiar  difficulties. 

'  Previous  administrations  have  usually  had  but  one  set  of  opponents; 
opponents  united  in  their  principles^  and  all  actuated  by  common  mo- 
tives. The  battles  they  had  to  fight^  and  the  questions  they  had  to 
debate^  were  circumscribed  within  limits^  admitted  by  both  sides. — 
It  18  the  fdrtxme  of  the  present  GU)vernment  to  be  encountered  by  two 
hostile  ^ictions^  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals^  who  appear  to  agree  in 
no  prindple  either  of  preservation  or  destruction^  and  have  no  object 
commo(i&' tb  both,  ei<6ept  that  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  people 
of  the  ibb^ifit  J^tff 'the  Mihisters. 

♦  Q.  Rev.  April,  p.  274. 
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'  The  present  Ministers  are  invested  with  the  highest  trust  which 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  to  e^^ecute.     Their  junction  with  either  ' 
of  the  adverse  parties  must  be  fatal  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and 
defeat,   for  a  long  period,  all  the  good  we  have  obtained  or  may 
expect. 

'Th 

juries  which  the  country  has  sustained  by  a  misgovemment  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  claim  a  confidence  for  integrity  for  the  future,  by  an 
impartial  review  of  what  has  already  passed.'     pp.  2,  31'  -^ 


i-y      ;  v.»     '*-' 


It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Ministers,  on  every  ouestion 
which  tried  the  strength  of  parties,  exhibited  eommaitding  ma« 
jorities;  but  this  strength,  it  is  contended^  ws^fmly  ^apparent. 
The  Quarterly  Reviewer  accuses  Ministers,  cf;  Imy^ng^  yielded 
their  judgement  to  their  discretion.  Speakiog^tdf  the  alterations 
mad^  in  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  by  tJbe  Commoms,  Ihe  Writer 
says :  ^  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Cabinet  att^d^to  the  best  of  Ma 
'  judgement,  with  a  great  reluctance  to  go  one  step  beyood  what 
^  the  case  required."  This  is  a  remaricid)le  teslimony  from  such 
a  quarter.  But  still  more  remarkable,  is  th^  following  Jets^t/Z- 
cation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  :SoiliacoonlliWitlL  the 
language  already  cited  from  this  same  Oracle.  ^  ' 

'  We  acquit  the  men,  but  we  tremble  for  the  intel^ests  jbf :  the 
country  under  a  system  which  necessitates 'i^lich  vacillation  and  incoh- 
sistency  in  a  Government  apparently'^  ^rong  as  tor  have  c^l^ied  the 
second  reading  of  this  very  bill  by  so  encHrmous  a  majority  as '863  to 
84.  Neither  do  we  presume  to  feel — and  still  less  to  eKpre8»-~^ny 
personal  objections  to  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  new  parlia- 
ment  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  our  new  representatives  are 

as  upright  and  conscientious  men  as  any  of  their  predecessors  ; — there 
seems  to  he  hardly  one  who  might  not  have  been  returned  under  the  old 
system  ; — and  we  are  convinced  that,  individually,  their  talents  arc  re^ 
spectable,  and  their  intentions  patriotic  and  honourable.  It  is  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  are  placed,  that  makes  them  dangerous ;  and  the 
peril  arises — as  we  have  already  said,  still  more  charitably,  of  the  mi- 
nisters— not  from  the  character  of  the  persons,  but  from  the  inevitable 
operation  of  the  system.  Like  some  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Long 
Parliament, 

"  They  do  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise." 

If  they  wish  to  continue  to  sit  in  Parliament,  they  must  act,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgement,  but  in  such  a  way  as  may  conciliate 

their  constituents Nor  do  we  impugn  the  good  setise  of  the  new 

constituency  of  England,  nor  undervalue  it,  except  on  considerations: 
drawn  from  the  imperfections  of  pur  state  and  nature.  Large  masses 
of  men  cannot  be  well  informed  on  the  intricate  details  of  politics  and 
statistics ;  and  even  those  that  are  less  imperfectly  informed,  are  liable 
to  seductions,  excitements,  and  errors,  which  are  often  epidemic,  and 

N  N  2 
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which,  in  such  a  system  as  the  present,  would  be  beyond  remedy  or 
control/     Quart.  Rev.  April,  1833.   pp.  280,  1. 

What  can  be  more  smooth,  and  candid,  and  specious,  than 
this  charitable  construction  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Parliament,  and  this  compliment  to  the  new  constituency  ? 
If  they  go  astray,  it  would  seem  that 

'  The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they.' 

In  other  words,  the  system.  Now  what  is  this  pernicious  system 
which  renders  it  absolutely  impracticable  for  a  well-intentioned 
ministry,  supported  by  *  enormous  majorities,'  composed  of  *  up- 

*  right,  conscientious,  patriotic '  men,  returned  by  constituents  of 
•'  good  sense,**  to  conduct  the  Government  of  this  country  ?  We 
beg  our  readers  to  mark : — this  pernicious  system  resolves  itself 
into  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  necessity  under  which  the 
freely-chosen  representatives  now  find  themselves,  of  consijdting 
the  views  and  interests  of  their  constituents  ! 

'  If  *  says  the  Reviewer,  '  a  man  of  the  greatest  acquirements  should 
arise,  if  another  Burke  should  represent  Bristol,  and  another  Wind- 
ham, Norwich,  they  would  not  be  the  free  and  unshackled  Windham  and 
Burke  of  other  days.  Burke  could  not  have  dared  to  offend  the  con- 
stituency of  Bristol,  or  Windham  that  of  Norwich,  if  they  had  not 
had  Wendover  and  St.  Mawes  in  reserve,  in  which,  or  other  nomi- 
nation seats,  they  afterwards  performed  the  most  transcendent  ser- 
vices to  their  country  at  large,  and  even  to  the  very  places  which  had 
discarded  them.' 

Windham,  by  turning  apologist  for  the  Slave-trade,  after  ad- 
vocating for  ten  years,  its  abolition ;  and  Burke,  by  turning 
traitor  to  every  principle  of  his  better  days  !  The  expediency  of 
keeping  up  nomination  boroughs  as  the  asylums  of  political  de- 
serters, strikes  us  as  extremely  questionable.  Yet,  if  this  same 
Reviewer  may  be  believed,  the  Reform  Bill  has  not  extinguished 
Whig  nomination.  '  The  line  drawn  by  the  Whigs,'  he  says,  *  has 
^  given  them  more  than  a  double  share  of  what  once  were,  and 

*  still  appear  to  be,  nomination,  boroughs.'  This  is  not  true ; 
but,  passing  the  misrepresentation,  we  may  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Reviewer's  own  shewing,  the  system  still  reserves  placed 
of  refuge  for  the  Burkes  and  Windhams  of  the  Whig  party.  Nor 
are  the  Tories  stripped  of  all  their  resources.  His  Grace  of  Newcas- 
tle, or  Lord  Lowther,  could  have  found  a  seat  for  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  or  the  great  Mr.  Sadler,  if  it  had  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

But  this  apology  for  the  new  system  will,  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers, appear  more  like  an  exposure  of  its  defects.  We  proceed  to 
shew  that  the  Reviewer  is  altogether  wrong  in  a  more  essential 
point.     The  article  in  question  was  written  in  April :  this  cir- 
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cumstance  eaves  his  vemtity,  birt  not  liid  credit' folr  ]f)fe*i6tAtibii*  0¥ 
foresight.  His  position  ttras,  that  the  new  reprfesientatives  mus'i 
act,  not  according  to  their  judgement,  but  so  as  to  conciUdte 
their  constituents.  In  July,  he  changes  his  tone,  and  asserts, 
that,  not  having  done  so,  they  are  afraid  of  ^meetin^^p.  their  con-r, 
stituents ;  hence,  they  follow  ministers  through  thick  azid  thin,, 
not  to  conciliate  their  constituents,  but  *  out  of  fear  of  a  dissolu- 
'  tion.'  This  assembly,  which  was  to  have  no  will  of  its  own, — 
which  was  to  obey  every  external  impulse, — exhibiting  *  the 
'  worst  form  of  democracy,  and  the  most  degrading  image  of  sla- 
*  very,'  is  now  represented  as  all  obsequious  to  the  ministry,  anff ' 
so  regardless  of  the  popular  voice,  that  its  members  think  with 
dread  of  *  forfeited  pledges  and  disappointed  constituerfcieiJi* 
What  a  wicked  House  of  Commons  !  *'  ^ 

As  we  said  before,  two  opposite  representations  cannot  be  trui'," 
but  both  may  be  alike  dishonest ;  and  we  shall  prove  them  to  M  ^ 
so.     From  the  conduct  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  House  iiij ' 
passing  that  most  unpopular  bill,  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  as  well 
as  from  the  weakness  betrayed  by  the  Radical  party,  it  was  mani^i 
fest  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  that  the  new  system  had  nol^ 
prostrated  the  legislature  at  the  feet  of  the  democracy,  or  &m^^ 
verted  the  parliament  into  a  mere  assembly  of  pledged  and  fet- 
tered delegates.     Confidence  in  the  present  Administration,  th^ 
Reformed  House  has  certainly  exhibited,  to  a  degree  almost  un^^' 
ampled  :  no  other  feeling  could  have  led  its  members  to  acdme'sc"^ 
in  the  withdrawment  of  the  most   popular  clause  of  the  Irish 
Temporalities  Bill,  which  was,  assuredly,  not  acting  in  a' Wiy 
adapted   to   conciliate  the   new  constituency.      Other  instaiiceff  * 
might  be  adduced,  in  which  the  House  may  be  thought  to  haftef*^ 
carried  their  confidence  in  Ministers  to  the  utmost ;  for  in^n^e^  ^ 
in  consenting  to  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  propo^  Weet-- 
India  loan  into  a  gratuity  of  twenty  millioncu    Yet,  if  this  plW^ 
ancy  was  dictated  by  the  base  and  sordid  calculations  to  whicb>$i' 
is  ascribed  by  this  Tory  libeller,  it  is  passing  strange^  that^  twice^ 
Ministers  should  have  been  actually  placed  in  a  minority^  &tA 
that  more   than  once,  according  to  this  same  authority,  chcff  ^- 
should  have  been  rescued  from  defeat  by  the  Conservatires.     1\^ 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  strenuous  and  decided  o]^positian' 
which  the  Minister  had  to  encounter  in  the  House  of  CoiAnra^s^  ^ 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  bills  relating  to  Irdand,  was- 
in  the  debate  on  the  Bank  Charter;  a  question  in  which  the^^ 
populace  took  no  interest,  and  in  which  the  members  were,  fer>'; 
the  most  part,  left  at  perfect  liberty,  by  the  new  conslituency^  «io 
follow  their  own  judgement.  .  '3  ,''t 

But  the  charge  of  pliancy  has  been  brought  against  theCabinefV' 
as  well  as  against  the  House.     Ministers,  it  is  remarked' in  the" 
pamphlet  of  their  advocates, 
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*  have  been  reproached  for  want  of  firmness  and  decision ;  for  havii^ 
been  too  ready  to  modify^  or  even  abandon  their  own  views ;  in  Hs^ 
for  having  been  too  ready  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion.  It  certaiafy 
is  conceivable  that  an  administration  might  deserve  such  a  reproaolu 
but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  an  unusual  one.  The  ordinary 
fault  of  Governors  is  just  the  reverse.  Conceit^  indifference  to  the  ao- 
vice  of  others^  and  presumptuous  confidence  in  one's  own  knowledge 
and  sagacity^  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  power.  They  have  be- 
longed even  to  the  weakest  administrations^  and  are  the  besetting  sins 
of  a  strong  one.  That  the  present  is  a  strong  administration^  no  one 
can  doubt  who  looks  at  its  overwhelming  majorities :  if  it  have  been 
too  humble  in  the  exercise  of  its  strength^  if  it  have  paid  an  undue  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  su^estions  of  friends  or  even  of  enemies^  it 
has  been  guilty  of  an  error  which  may  be  easily  pardoned^  since  ex- 
perience shews  that  it  is  one  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  error  has  been  committed.  We  believe  that  such 
a  reproach  can  be  made  only  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  times 
in  which  they  live^  and  who  apply  to  the  present  constitution  the  tra- 
ditions of  one  that  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  of  partisans^  when  every  speech  and  vote  was  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, when  measures  were  introduced,  not  because  they  were  useful,  but 
because  they  were  plausible,  and  opposed,  not  because  they  were  likely 
to  do  harm  to  the  country,  but  lest  they  should  do  good  to  their  pro- 
posers,— it  might  be  the  duty  of  a  Government  living  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  selfishness  and  insincerity,  to  form  its  plans  in  silence, 
and  to  carry  them  through  with  obstinacy,  well  knowing  that  what 
was  good  would  be  most  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  that  whatever  was 
proposed  as  an  amendment  was  probably  designed  to  be  mischievous. 

'  To  get  rid  of  this  wretched  svstem  was  the  great  object  of  the  Re- 
form Bill :  and  it  has  been  got  rid  of.  A  majority  of  tne  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  partisans,  not  of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  Op- 
position, btjut  of  good  government. — And  ought  their  warnings  to  be 
disregarded  ?  Ought  the  voice  of  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people  to  have  no  more  weight  than  if  they  were  a  body  of  mere 
nominees  ?  Or  laying  aside  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  this  be  done  ? 
Who  can  doubt  that  it  cannot  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  willingness 
with  which  the  present  administration  has  listened  to  su^estions,  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  has  sought,  in  every  quarter,  and  by  every 
means,  for  information,  the  frankness  with  which  it  has  not  only  al- 
lowed but  forwarded  every  inquiry,  must  be  imitated,  and  it  cannot 
well  be  surpassed,  by  all  who  succeed  them  in  the  high  ofiice  of  pre- 
siding over  the  delib^ations  of  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  ?  ' 

pp.  102— 104. 

A  very  singular  comment  upon  this  paragraph  has  appeared  in 
the  Ministerial  organ,  the  Globe ;  imputing  to  the  noble  Leader 
in  the  House 'of  Gommons,  *  eoncessions  which  would  be  conclu- 

•  sively  condemned  by  an  application  of  the  assertions  here  em- 

*  ployeil  ttf  jtistHy  them/ 

^  ■■     •  -     .  •  ■  . 

*  For  if  it  be  true  *,  it  is  remarked,  '  that  "  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  of  Coimnons  are  partisans^  not  of  the  ministry  or  of 
the  opposition^  but  of  good  government/'  is  it  justifiable  in  a  leader  of 
the  Ilouse^  after  the  opinion  of  a  majority  has  been  deliberately  pro- 
nounced in  fevour  of  a  measure^  to  alter  it  in  some  most  material  part, 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  fraction  of  the  minority^  without  even  con- 
sulting those  by  whose  honest  approval  he  had  been  supported^  and 
without  even  professing  to  be  satisfied  by  the  reasoning  to  which  he 

yields  ? The  practice^  on  the  part  of  a  minister^  of  yielding 

without  a  reason>  and  without  the  grace  of  necessity — of  adopting  al- 
terations in  measures  against  his  own  opinion^  as  well  as  against  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  House — must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  any  well 
considered  plan/     Globe,  Sept.  7* 

The  particular  instance  complained  of  is^  the  alteration  of  the 
legal  tender  clause  in  the  Bank  Charter  Bill.  We  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  how  far  the  conduct  of  Lord  Althorp,  on  that  occasion 
justified  this  severe  attack.  We  have  cited  it  in  proof  that  the 
concessions  of  Ministers  were  not  made  to  their  own  partisans,  to 
parliamentary  majorities,  or,  much  less,  to  popular  clamour. 
Now  that  Government  were  able  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the 
House  in  such  doings,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  the  futility  of  the  apprehension,  that,  with  a  parliament  such  as 
would  be  returned  by  the  Reform  Bill,  no  Ministry  would  be  able 
to  conduct  the  Eing^s  Government. 

^  The  complaint  that  all  parties  make  of  the  New  House  of 
^  Commons  is,  that  it  does  no  business,  but  wastes  the  time  and 
^  exhausts  the  patience  of  the  public  by  personal  squabbles,  irre- 

^  levant  questions,  and  fruitless  discussions No  as- 

^  sembly  constituted  on  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  can 
*  ever  do  the  business  of  a  country.'  So  we  read  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  April.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  much  time  was  occupied  by  preliminary  skirmishing 
between  different  parties,  and  by  the  vexatiously  protracted  de- 
bate on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  It  has,  however,  been  ascer- 
tained on  calculation^  that  the  old  members  were,  after  all,  the 
greatest  talkers*;  and  among  those  who  hindered  business  will 
be  found  not  a  few  of  the  Conservative  party,  whose  offences  it  is 
not  very  reasonable  to  charge  upon  the  new  House.  But  the 
length  of  the  Session,  and  the  laborious  diligence  with  which  bu- 
siness was  got  through  in  the  latter  part,  made  amends  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  beginning.  The  House  is  computed  to  have  sat, 
upon  an  average,  nine  hours  each  day,  during  a  session  of  142 


*  According  to  a  calculation  inserted  in  'The  Spectator',  of  1766 
speeches,  320  were  made  by  41  new  members,  (Cobbett  speaking  65 
times,)  leaving  1456  for  the  old  members.  Of  1067  columns  in  *  The 
Mirror  of  Parliament ',  185  are  occupied  by  the  new  members,  and 
872  by  the  old. 
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days ;  making  altogether  I27O  hours ;  while  even  the  last  Par- 
liament, under  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Question,  did  not 
sit,  in  what  is  termed  their  long  session,  above  918  hours. 
Eighteen  committees  sat,  on  the  average,  seventeen  days  each, 
besides  election  committees.  We  take  the  following  brief  sketch 
of  the  labours  of  the  Session  from  The  Patriot  newspaper. 

*  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  January,  when  a  perplexed 
and  tedious  debate  took  place  on  the  appointment  of  a  Speaker^  which 
indicated  the  quantity  of  loquacity  that  had  to  expend  itself  in  the 
ensuing  discussions.  The  Radicals  brought  forward  as  a  candidate, 
against  Ministers,  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and,  exasperated 
at  the  defeat,  they  at  once  opened  a  guerilla  warfare  against  them. 
The  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  with  debates  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  occupied  the  whole  of  February  and  March.  On  March 
the  29th,  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  first  Bills 
passed  by  the  Reformed  Parliament.  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  two 
Houses  adjourned  for  the  holidays,  during  which,  the  speedy  downfal 
of  the  Grey  Ministry  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  Radical  and 
Tory  prints.  On  the  re-assembh'ng  of  Parliament  on  the  16th,  IMiuis- 
ters  were  found  at  their  posts ;  and  the  budget  was  opened.  The  re- 
sult put  their  popularity  to  a  severe  test.  Attacks  on  the  budget 
from  opposite  quarters,  debates  and  divisions  on  the  Malt  Tax,  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  the  Currency,  and  the  Ballot,  kept  Parliament  and 
the  newspapers  alive  for  the  ensuing  fortnight.  Then  came  the  Irish 
Church  Reform  Bill ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery.  In 
the  first  week  of  June,  the  Miguelite  Peers  and  Bishops  got  up  their 
little  political  interlude,  which  certainly  tended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Ministers,  by  placing  their  opponents  in  a  light  equally  odious 
and  contemptible.  Their  concession  to  the  Conservatives,  in  with- 
drawing the  clause  from  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  surplus,  was,  however,  a  tack  that  looked  like 
running  away  from  their  right  course.  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  was 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  28th  of  June ;  the  East  India  Bill  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  Public  attention  was  now,  however,  chiefly 
fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House,  where  a  fresh  storm  was 
thought  to  be  brewing.  But  it  blew  over.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  took  place,  after  a  debate  of  three 
days,  on  the  1 9th,  and  the  third  reading  on  the  30th.  This  was  the 
last  struggle  of  party.  August  was  come,  and  both  Houses  began  to 
set  about  the  despatch  of  business  in  right  earnest.  The  Bank  Char- 
ter Bill  received  not  more  discussion  than  the  momentous  and  intricate 
nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  It  was  read  a  third  time  in  the 
Commons  on  the  19th.  The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons on  the  8th  of  August,  the  Lords  on  the  20th.  The  East  India 
Bill,  in  which  nobody  but  the  India  Proprietors  took  any  adequate 
interest,  was  passed  by  the  Lords  on  the  16th.  On  the  24th,  the 
House  of  Commons  aojourned,  and  the  labours  of  the  session  were 
closed  on  the  29th.    Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  eventful  parliament- 
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ary  campaign.  If  all  has  not  been*  achieved  that  was  looked  for  by 
more  sanguine  calculators  than  ourselves,  still,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  satisfaction  that  every  sinister  prognostic  of  the  Tories  as 
to  the  impracticability  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  has  been  at  least 
falsified.  Lord  Grey  has  not  truckled  to  the  Great  Agitator,  and 
yet  Ireland,  is  quiet.  The  Radicals  have  not  been  propitiated,  and  yet 
England  is  tranquil,  and  trade  is  reviving.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  Church  Reform,  which  the  clergy  are  themselves  deter- 
mined to  precipitate.  Some  business  at  least  has  been  done,  in  settling 
the  Bank  Charter  question,  and  in  abolishing  the  East  India  monopoly. 
'  The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  though  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory 
measure,  is  a  greater  advance  towards  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  than 
any  unreformed  House  of  Commons  could  have  been  expected  to  make 
in  as  many  years  as  the  present  House  has  lasted  months.  Above  all^ 
new  principles  have  been  formally  promulgated  by  the  British  Legis- 
lature, which  require  only  to  be  followed  up  with  decision  and  pm- 
dcfiice,  in  order  to  realise  every  other  desirable  reform  throughout  *  the 
complete  system  of  our  domestic  policy  and  administratioii.' 

This  sketch  affords  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  business  actually  transacted  during  the  late  Session. 
No  fewer  than  63  bills  received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  last  two 
days.  The  subjects  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Ministers  and  Parliament  are  arranged,  in  the  ministerial 
pamphlet, under  the  following  heads: — Ireland.  Slavery.  Finance. 
BanK  Charter.  East  India  Charter.  Trade.  Law  Corporations. 
Scotland.  Poor  Laws.  Foreign  Policy.  These  headis  will  re- 
call the  multifarious  and  complicated  concerns  which  pressed  for 
attention.  It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  ad- 
vert to  any  of  theise  topics,  as  each  would  ftirnish  ample  n^att^ 
for  a  distinct  discussion.  We  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that,  in 
the  above  enumeration,  one  subject  is  passed  over,  which  was  -spe- 
dally  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  the  King^s 
Speech — Church  Reform.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

AJe  we  then,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  ask, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed 
FarKament  ?  So  far  as  regards  the  working  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
we  think  there  is  reason  for  entire  satisfaction.  The  House  of 
Con^mons  has  shewn  itself  fully  entitled,  we  think,  to  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  country.  And  as  to  the  Ministry,  it  is  pan^yric 
enough  to  record,  that,  in  a  single  session,  they  have  sealed  the 
death-warrant  of  Negro  Slavery,-— -thrown  open  India  to  Europe^ 
enterprise, — destroyed  the  odious  monopoly  of  the  China  Trade, 
—consolidated  the  whole  commercial  laws  of  the  empire, — ^placed 
on  a  secure  basis  its  monetary  concerns, — mitigated  the  severitn^ 
of  the  Criminal  Code, — and  quieted  Ireland.  * 

But  we  are  not  the  undistinguishing  panegyrists  of  either  i^ 
Ministry  or  the  Parliament ;  and  we  feel  disposed  to  concede  tb 
the  authors  of  the  pamphlet,  that  though,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a 

VOL.  X. — N.s.  o  o 
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nearer  approach  to  wisdom  and  honesty,  than  in  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, it  is  only  an  approximation.  While  the  House  has 
shewed  itself  not  at  all  deficient  in  those  virtues  of  diligence,  apt- 
itude for  business,  tractableness,  confidence  in  Ministers,  and 
independence  of  popular  clamour,  which  were  precisely  the  attri- 
butes that  it  was  predicted  such  a  Parliament  would  not  and 
could  not  exhibit, — we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  obviously  wanting  in  some  other  qualifications. 

In  commanding  talent,  in  distinguished  ability  of  that  kind 
which  is  looked  for  in  political  leaders,  or  in  the  high  qualities  of 
statesmanship  and  legislative  science,  the  present  and  the  late 
House  must  be  regarded  as  wofully  deficient.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  complains,  that,  with  the  nomination  boroughs,  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  destroyed  the  predominant  and  salutary  influence 
of  Party  in  Parliament  A  party  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  kept  to- 
gether without  the  power  of  Nomination ;    and  without  *  that 

*  honourable  and  powerfiil  bond  which  held  men  together  either 

*  in  office  or  in  opposition,^ '  a  government  with  so  much  democracy 
'  in  it  as  ours  has,  must  soon  become  an  anarchy  \  Although  we 
do  not  think  this,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  utility  of  the 
bond  of  party,  when  based  upon  principle,  and  not  upon  a  venal 
servitude  to  this  or  that  powerful  family,  in  which  case  party  is 
debased  into  faction,  and  the  bond  is  a  political  livery.  We 
admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  prejudicial  con- 
sequences, were  every  member  to  be  not  merely  *  directly  respon- 

*  sible  to  his  constituency',  but  their  creature,  absolutely  dependent 
upon  them, — *  not  belonging  to  himself,  nor  even  to  a  party, 
but  to  a  mob  of  electors,' — an  isolated,  pledge-bound  delegate ! 
This,  however,  is  a  fancy  portrait,  worthy  of  Cruickshank,  or  H.  B. 
There  is  no  reasoning  against  caricatures ; — but,  in  our  opinion, 
the  extinction  of  the  salutary  influence  of  party  is  more  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  cause  very  different  from  the  Reform  Bill ; 
we  refer  to  the  want  of  efficient  leaders, — to  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  political  staff.  Great  men  create  great  parties :  little 
men  can  be  but  the  pivots  of  factions.  Such  men  as  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  Grattan,  and  Canning,  could  not  fail,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  acquire  a  moral  sway  over  the  legislature,  and  to  draw 
around  them  a  phalanx  of  political  allies  and  supporters.  They 
were  the  standard-bearers  of  the  principles  identified  with  their 
respective  parties.  Where  shall  we  now  look  for  leaders  of  this 
calibre.'*  The  talents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  Parliamentary 
orator  are  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  debater  of  the  day.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, has,  upon  occasion,  shewn  great  powers,  which  are  too  often 
dormant.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  brilliantly  clever.  We  could  name 
several  other  highly  gifted  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
But  where  shall  we  look  for  master  minds,  for  spirits  born  to  rule 
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by  intellectual  energy,  for  men  to  whom  the  country  would  turn  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  as  to  the  pilot  in  the  storm  ?  *  Cease  ye 
from  men  \  is  a  scriptural  admonition,  which  seems  enforced,  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  state  of  the  political  world.  We  speak, 
indeed,  chiefly  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Earl  Grey  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  stand  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  party 
Lord  Brougham  would  have  been  the  greatest  man  in  the  nation, 
had  he  not  been  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  like 
O'Connell,  has  talent  enough  for  greatness,  but  greatness  includes 
other  elements. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  Ministers  are  indebted  for 
their  continuance  in  office,  very  greatly  to  the  impossibility  of 
constructing  a  cabinet  of  the  sorry  materials  which  the  Tory 
faction  could  supply;.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  representation, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  supported  them,  in  some  degree, 
out  of  fear, — not  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  but  of  a  resignation, 
which  would  either  have  thrown  the  country  into  concision,  or, 
fearful  alternative,  have  brought  back  the  Tories.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  present  Ministry  have  no 
option  in  the  business  ;   *  they  could  not,  even  if  they  were  in- 

*  different  to  the  pay  and  patronage  of  office,  venture  to  resign ; 
'  for  we  do  them  the  favour  to  believe  that  they  do  not  desire  to 

*  throw  us  into  anarchy ;  and  we  candidly,  though  reluctantly, 

*  and  with  deep  sorrow  confess,  that  we  do  not  see  how  any  other 

*  Government  can  be  formed^  or  maintained^  in  our  present  cir- 
'  cumstances."*  Of  course  this  is  laid  on  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  other  party  possess,  or  deserve  to  possess,  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  The  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  have 
irretrievably  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  their  own  partisans ;  and 
an  ultra-Tory  cabinet  would  produce  a  revolution. 

In  an  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons,  a  large  majority, 
supposing  each  individual  of  that  majority  anxious  to  do  right, 
must  of  necessity  be  guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  experience, 
sagacity,  and  better  information  of  a  few  leading  individuals.  In 
a  House  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  new  members,  this 
implicit,  yet  not  servile  or  venal  deference,  must  have  had  pe- 
culiar influence.  To  this  circumstance,  again,  the  Ministry,  from 
their  popularity  with  the  country  at  large,  were  indebted,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  for  the  numerical  largeness  of  some  of  their 
majorities.  The  opposition  was  often  raised  so  palpably  by  mere 
faction,  or  led  on  by  unfledged  legislators  and  'prentice  poli- 
ticians, that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  better  information  of  Ministers.  Could  either 
Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Robinson,  or  even  Mr.  Hume  have  been 
able,  by  outvoting  ministers,  to  displace  the  Government,  they 
had,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  justly  remarks,  *  no  party  at 
^  their  back  which  could  have  undertaken  to  give  eflect  to  the 

oo2 
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*  victorious  |iroposition  ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  in  the 

*  unprecedented  state  of  having  a  certain  line  of  conduct  adopted 

*  by  a  legislature  which  did  not  afford  either  head  or  hands  able 

*  to  carry  it  into  practical  execution ; — which  is  anarchy  !  "^  We 
need  not  say,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  Ministers ;  but 
we  should  be  better  satisfied  if  it  did  not  arise,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  from  the  imbecility  of  their  opponents. 

We  do  not  think  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  suitable 
place  in  the  world  for  the  mooting  or  discussion  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless  we  must  confess,  that  the  infusion  of  a 
little  more  sound  philosophy,  solid  erudition,  political  science, 
and  religious  knowledge,  would  tend  very  materially  to  improve 
the  constitution  of  the  reformed  parliament.  Not  that  we  deem 
less  favourably  of  its  average  character  in  these  respects,  than  of 
that  of  its  predecessors.  Yet,  we  must  confess  that  the  treatment 
of  the  Sabbath  Observance  Bills  brought  in  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
and  Mr.  Peter,  reflected  little  credit  on  the  good  sense  and  in- 
formation of  the  members  generally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  appa- 
rent deficiency  of  piety.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the  information 
respecting  the  object  and  contents  of  those  Bills,  as  well  as  of  the 
subject  itself,  possessed  by  the  hostile  majority,  was  'derived  from 
The  Times ;  and  it  was  grievous  that  no  one  prepared  to  set 
the  House  right  upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  was  to  be  found 
among  the  English  members.  In  the  debate  on  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Bill,  a  similar  want  of  information  betrayed  itself,  of 
which  Mr.  Stanley  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself;  and  except 
O'Connell,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to  add  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr. 
Buxton  and  Lord  Howick  appeared  to  be  almost  the  only  two  indi- 
viduals thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  movements  of  parties,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be 
regulated  very  much  by  the  fiigle-man. 

Upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  less  surprising  that 
an  unhappy  deficiency  of  adequate  information,  historical,  po- 
lemical, and  statistical,  should  prevail  in  such  an  assembly.  In 
this  respect,  it  faithfiiUy  represents  the  ignorance  of  the  squirarchy 
and  gentry  on  such  points.  No  one  could  wish  to  see  the  House 
converted  into  an  arena  of  theological  debate ;  and  yet,  a  British 
legislature  would  not  be  degraded  by  including  members  compe- 
tent to  defend  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  flippant  attack,  or 
to  maintain  with  clearness  and  force  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  principle  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  must  before 
long  be  brought  under  debate.  Where  are  the  men  to  conduct 
so  delicate  and  intricate  a  discussion  with  the  requisite  compre- 
hension of  mind,  sound  judgement,  and  good  temper  ?  Shall  we 
look  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Faithful,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  on  the  one 
side,  or  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  or  Mr.  Lefroy  on 
the  other  ?     The  Dissenters  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
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Wilks  for  his  individual  and  almost  solitary  exertions  in  obtain- 
ing  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  ought  the  millions  of 
orthodox  Dissenters  in  this  kingdom  to  be  content  with  the  for- 
tunate accident  of  having  one  able  representative  in  Parliament? 
The  subject  of  national  education  is  another  most  important 
topic,  upon  which  neither  the  views  nor  the  interests  of  the  or- 
thodox Dissenters  stand  any  chance,  at  present,  of  being  ade- 
quately expounded  and  defended  in  Parliament.  How  can  Dis- 
senters expect  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  national  councils 
and  institutions,  but  through  their  representatives  ?  Do  they 
dream  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  their  rights,  or  promoting 
the  advance  of  their  principles,  by  petitions,  or  resolutions,  or 
conferences  with  the  Premier  ?  These  things  are  all  very  well  in 
their  place ;  and  some  definite  redress  may  be  obtained  by  a  push 
of  this  kind.  But  such  are  not  the  means  by  which  permanent 
consideration  and  influence  are  to  be  maintained.  The  present 
Government  have  proved  themselves,  a&  the  Globe  tells  the  Dis- 
senters in  a  hushaby  paragraph*,  *  their  most  steady  and  devoted 

*  friends,  when  to  espouse  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was  the 
^  surest  method  a  man  could  take  to  shut  himself  out  of  political 

*  power."*  We  admit  this ;  and  honour  be  to  those  members  of 
the  present  Government — it  does  not  apply  to  all — who  fought, 
the  battles,  not  of  Dissent,  but  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Yet,  should  we  wrong  the  Reform  Government,  by  expressing 
the  suspicion,  that,  for  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  they  incline 
to  entertain  a  not  uncourteous,  but  very  aristocratical  feeling  of 
contempt  ?  And  truly,  if  Dissenters  can  shew  no  better  front  in 
Parliament,  they  must  submit  to  the  sort  of  feeling  which  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  display  of  either  political  weakness  or  a 
supineness  bordering  on  imbecility.  Their  exclusion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  under  the  old  system,  was  no  indication  of 
their  relative  strength,  and  involved  no  dishonour.  But  their 
self-exclusion  from  a  bond  fide  national  representation  will  in- 
evitably produce,  in  the  minds  of  both  our  legislators  and  the 
Government,  the  impression  that  they  are  entitled  to  small  consi- 
deration. 

We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  are  Dissenters  in  Parlia- 

_ ^ ^ .  _  \ 

*  'We  have  been  sorrv',  says  the  Ministerial  organ,  'to  perceive  at 
some  late  meetings  of  iJissenters  *,  (where  ?)  '  and  in  one  of  their 
monthly  publications  *,  (which  ?)  *  a  disposition  to  question  the  desire 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  afford  to  their  body  every  assistance 
in  their  power  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  established  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  The  cordial  assistance  given  to  the  proposers 
of  a  Bill  exempting  their  chapels  from  poors'  rates,  ought  to  go  far  to 
remove  this  impression.'  This  paragraph  seems  to  us  much  more 
adapted  to  waken  distrust^  than  to  remove  it. 
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ment ;  not  merely  the  member  for  Boston,  and  the  Quaker  mem- 
ber, but  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  Mr.  Faithful,  Mr.  Gillon,  and  a 
knot  of  anti-Churchmen,  who  have  given  notice  of  motions  for 
abolishing  church-rates,  and  expelling  the  bishops,  and  reforming 
the  Church*.  But  we  of  course  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
of  that  portion  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  which 
those  gentlemen  do  not,  either  politically  or  religiously,  accurately 
represent. 

But  we  are  touching  upon  delicate  ground,  and  therefore  check 
ourselves.  The  subject  of  national  education  will  demand  from  us 
a  more  full  discussion  hereafter.  We  shall  close  the  present 
observations  with  the  citation  of  a  few  admonitory  paragraphs  from 
the  second  pamphlet  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  which 
we  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  without  conl- 
ment.  The  whole  pamphlet  deserves  perusal,  as  supplying  hints 
for  serious  reflections  to  all  parties. 

*  The  government  of  any  nation  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
character,  particularly  of  the  religious  character,  of  that  nation.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find  a  Christian  Government  in  a  Heathen  country, 
nor  a  Heathen  Government  in  a  Christian  country — a  Roman  Catholic 
Government  in  a  Protestant  country,  nor  a  Protestant  Government  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  country.  This  is  more  obviously  true  as  it  respects 
free  countries,  in  which  the  governing  power  is  constituted  by  a  direct 
representation  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  people :  for,  as  all 
classes  naturally  desire,  for  their  own  interest,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
share  in  the  making  and  executing  of  laws  as  possible,  each  class  will> 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  influence  in  society,  obtain  its  share  of  re- 
presentation in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  people  be  Protestant,  the  Government  will  be  so  also ; 
if  the  people  be  Roman  Catholic,  such  will  be  the  Government ;  if  the 
people  be  of  both  denominations,  so  also  \vill  the  Government ;  if  there 
be  infidelity  and  atheism  among  the  people,  infidelity  and  atheism  will 
certainly  find  their  way  to  the  seats  of  authority.  This  is  a  mere 
statement  of  fact,  not  the  assertion  of  a  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Government,  as  it  is  of  every  people,  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Christian :  still,  it  is  fact,  that,  in  a  free  country^  if  the  people 
be  not  Christian,  so  neither  will  the  Government.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably expect,  by  letting  down  a  bucket  into  the  sea,  to  bring  up 
milk,  as  to  find  a  religious  Government  emanating  from  an  irreligious 
people.  Precisely  as  is  the  people,  so  will  the  governors  be.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  legislature  now  is  more  favourable  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics than  it  formerly  was,  is  merely  to  say,  that  Roman  Catholics 

*  The  Record  has  taken  the  liberty  of  designating  Mr.  Gillon,  *  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  Dissenting  Interest.'  The  same  veracious  Journal 
says :  '  We  understand  the  Socinians  and  Arians  in  the  House  amount 
to  about  thirty  ! '  How  many  of  these  are  Churchmen,  is  not  stated. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  acquired  their  theological  knowledge  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Chapel. 
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have  now  more  influence  in  society  than  they  formerly  had.  To  say^ 
that  there  is  atheism  and  infidelity  among  the  rulers^  is  to  say^  that 
such  principles  have  been  gaining  ground  among  the  people. 

^  Sometimes  attempts  are  made^  by  artificial  means^  to  counteract 
this  irresistible  tendency  existing  in  the  different  sections  into  which 
any  community  may  be  divided^  to  obtain  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  community  proportioned  to  their  influence  in  the  community 
itself; — as  when  one  section^  in  an  hour  of  victory  and  of  insolence^ 
seeks  to  secure  to  itself  in  perpetuity,  by  legislative  enactment^  the 
exclusive  right  of  governing  the  whole.  But  such  attempts  are  always 
pregnant  with  mischief.  Their  success  can  be  but  temporary;  and 
even  this  temporary  success  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  dominant  party,  and  the  oppression  of  the  rest.  The  irre- 
sistible tendency  of  every  party  in  the  community  to  obtain  its  propet 
relative  position,  is  like  water  seeking  its  level.  When  one  part  is  ar- 
tificially depressed^  and  another  elevated,  there  is  a  perpetual  pressure 
against  the  force  by  which  the  natural  equilibrium  is  destroyed^  which 
sooner  or  later  must  overcome  it. 

'  The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  abundant  examples  of  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  no  result 
probably  was  further  from  the  minds  of  its  first  promulgators^  than 
obtaining  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Koman  empire.  The 
very  utmost  that  they  aspired  to  was  toleration^  or  even  permission  to 
live  in  peace  without  any  law  for  their  security.  Yet,  when  the 
Christian  body  attained  to  sufficieht  strength  and  influence  in  the 
empire,  it,  as  a  natural  consequence,  seated  itself  on  the  throne  of 
power.  Such,  precisely,  was  the  effect  of  the  Reformation.  In  every 
country  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  embraced  the  reform- 
ation, the  reformers  obtained  possession  of  the  government ;  no  enact- 
ments, however  strong,  could  secure  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  authority  which  they  conceived  of  right  to  belong  to  them. 

'  But  the  history  of  Britain,  and  especially  of  Ireland,  has  been 
peculiarly  -prolific  in  such  examples.  When  the  Reformation  first 
b^^an  to  gain  ground  in  Britain,  the  then  dominant  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  interwoven  itself  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country, 
attempted  to  protect  herself  and  the  constitution,  then  essentially 
Roman  Catholic,  by  the  most  violent  means.  But  this  violence  only 
tended  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  till  Protestants  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  to  make  head  against  their  oppressors,  and  to 
assert  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  A  conflict  ensued,  and  they 
succeeded  in  overturning  the  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  constitution; 
but,  not  content  with  obtaining  their  just  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  nothing  (as  indeed  was  natural)  would  satisfy  them,  short 
of  taking  the  very  position  from  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been 
driven,  and  establishing  an  exclusively  Protestant  constitution.  For 
a  time,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  made  no  attempt  to  resist 
the  now  dominant  party.  They  were  in  the  same  condition  with  re- 
spect to  the  body  of  the  nation,  as  that  in  which  the  reformers  had 
been  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  In  Ireland,  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  property,  driven  to  mountains  and  morasses,  and  pursued  by 
those  vindictive  and  most  oppressive  enactments  called  the  penal  code. 
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which  placed  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  in  the  situation  (so  huttfiil 
to  both  parties)  of  a  race  of  Helots.  But  persecution,  as  before,  only- 
tended  to  strengthen  the  persecuted  party.  The  whole  country  lan- 
guished under  its  baleful  influence^  and  the  legislature  found  that  a 
relaxation  was  absohitely  necessary  to  raise  the  kingdom  from  the  de- 
gradation and  misery  into  which  it  had  been  plunged.  Every  rtew 
relief  that  was  granted,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  It  advanced  rapidly  in  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence. 
Roman  Catholics,  of  course,  shared  in  this  general  advancement ;  nay^ 
they  having  been  chiefly  the  victims  of  the  unequal  system,  their  ad- 
vancement ^vas  the  more  conspicuous. 

*  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  relative  influence  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  community  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  Not  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Ireland,  is  becoming  stronger  as  a  Church  ; 
but  merely  that  members  of  that  Church,  becoming  more  numerous, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  wealthy,  are  acquiring  more  weight  and 
influence.' — pp.  3 — 7« 


*  We  proceed  further  to  observe,  that,  whatever  is  the  character  of 
any  government,  such  also  must  be  the  character  of  every  institution 
emanating  irom  government,  and  supported  by  the  public  funds.  If 
the  government  be  Roman  Catholic,  such  will  be  all  government  in- 
stitutions; if  the  government  be  exclusively  Protestant,  its  institutions 
will  follow  the  general  rule,  and  be  exclusively  Protestant  also ;  if  the 
government  be  of  a  mixed  character,  a  similar  mixture  will  be  found 
in  every  thing  that  flows  irom  it.  The  magistracy,  the  judges,  the 
grand  juries,  the  police,  the  army,  the  navy,  must  all  partake  of  the 
character  of  that  legislative  Body  from  which  they  emanate.  And  so 
it  must  be  with  regard  to  every  system  of  education  originating  with 
the  government,  or  supported  by  government  funds.  To  expect  that  a 
mixed  body,  such  as  the  British  legislature,  should  establish  a  system 
of  education,  either  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  or  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, is  altogether  as  chimerical,  as  to  expect  that  a  mixed  people 
should  choose  their  legislative  body  exclusively  of  one  party.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  for  every  party,  religious  or  irreligious,  in 
the  li^islature,  will  endeavour  to  imbue  all  institutions  over  which 
the  legislature  has  authority,  with  its  own  principles ;  and  every 
member  having  power,  to  the  extent  of  his  own  vote  and  his  means 
of  influencing  the  votes  of  others,  the  result,  in  a  mixed  legislature, 
must  necessarily  be  mixed  institutions.'     pp.  12,  13. 

'  Are  Protestants  then,  it  is  asked,  tamely  to  stand  by  and  see  their 
institutions  gradually  broken  down,  or  losing  their  Protestant  cha- 
racter ?  By  no  mesAis.  They  are  bound  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  those  institutions  which  are  calculated  to  uphold  and 
disseminate  their  principles.  But  how  is  this  defence  to  be  conducted  ? 
Not  surely  by  opposing  the  legislature,  because  it  bears  the  impress  of 
the  people  from  whom  it  emanates ;  or  by  opposing  Government  in- 
stitutions, because  they  participate  in  the  character  of  the  legislature 
that  gives  them  birth.  To  contend  against  these  laws,  is  to  contend 
against  the  abstr^^ct  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and  against  the 
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arrangements  of  Divine  providence.  In  defending  their  institutions^ 
Protestants  must  proceed  in  subserviency  to  these  universal^  unalter- 
able laws.  The  only  possible  method  of  influencing  Government  in- 
stitutions is,  to  influence  the  character  of  Government  itself;  and  the 
only  possible  method  of  influencing  the  character  of  Government  is^  to 
influence  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  among  the  people,  then^ 
that  the  defence  is  to  be  conducted.  If  Protestants  would  have  all 
Government  institutions  to  retain  a  Protestant  character,  they  must 
seek  to  maintain  and  advance  Protestant  influence  in  society.  They 
must  endeavour  to  extend  the  influence  of  Protestant  feeling,  by  com- 
mending their  principles  to  the  adoption  of  their  opponents, — ^to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  become  Protestants ;  or,  if  this  may  not  be, 
to  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  institutions  conducted  upon 
Protestant  principles.  If  they  fail  in  thus  persuading  the  people,  it 
is  utterly  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Government.  And  it  is  well 
that  Protestants  should  have  before  their  eyes  fully  and  distinctly  this 
truth,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  Koman  Catholics 
in  influence, — that  is,  in  numbers,  in  property,  and  intelligence,  Pro- 
testant institutions  are  brought  into  danger.  Should  the  country  ever 
become  generally  opposed  to  Protestantism,  no  legislative  enactments, 
no  guards  or  fences  of  the  present  constitution,  will  preserve  Pro- 
testant institutions  from  change  or  from  destruction.'     pp.  I7. 

*  A  conscientious  Protestant,  by  entering  parliament,  must  lay  his 
account  with  admitting  a  large  share  of  what  he  necessarily  regards  as 
sinister  and  unscriptural  influence  into  deliberations  on  the  most  so- 
lemn and  important  subjects.  For  the  duty  of  parliament  passes  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  civil  arrangements.  It  takes  direct  cog- 
nizance of  spiritual  subjects— of  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  reli« 
gion — of  the  principles  to  be  held  and  inculcated  by  them — of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  youth,  and  other  topics  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  parliament  has  not  the  right,  and  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  to  do  this.  The  supreme  legislative  body  can  not  but  have 
the  power,  and  cannot  but  have  a  legal  right  to  exercise  the  power ; 
and  this  right  is  recognized,  at  least,  by  every  one  who  consents  to  sit 
in  parliament.  A  conscientious  Protestant,  therefore,  who  enters 
parliament,  does  so  with  the  previous  knowledge  that  he  is  to  sit  down 
at  the  same  council-table  with  Roman  Catholics;  with  Protestants 
whose  sentiments  are  as  much  opposed  to  his  as  those  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  nay,  perhaps,  with  sceptics  or  atheists ;  and  he  must  concede 
to  all  of  these  the  full  weight,  in  such  deliberations,  of  their  talents 
and  their  votes.  It  is  true  he  may  protest  against  measures  which  he 
disapproves  of ;  still,  by  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  accedes  to  the  com- 
pact of  conceding  to  every  member,  whatever  may  be  his  principles, 
the  full  weight  of  his  influence  in  such  questions  as  have  been  alluded 
to.*     pp.  28—29. 

'  Is  it  then  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  man  to  decline  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  Government,  or  of  Government  institu- 
tions ?  The  immediate  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  affirmative 
of  this  question,  would  be  to  leave  the  whole  affairs  of  State,  and  of 
national  institutions,  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men  ;  under  whose 
direction,   an  influence  hostile  to  religion  would  be  made  continually 
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to  emanate  from  the  sources  of  law  and  authority,  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  This  consequence  is  so  obvious,  and  so  frightful,  that,  by 
common  consent,  persons  of  the  most  strict  and  unbending  religious 
principles  adopt  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  determine  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  take  share  in  the  administration  of  Government,  and* 
of  Government  institutions,  as  they  have  opportunity;  and  we  see 
Protestants  of  the  most  scrupulous  religious  character  consenting  to 
sit  round  the  same  table,  not  only  with  Roman  Catholics,  but  with 
infidels^  with  men  of  immoral  lives — deliberating  along  with  them, 
not  merely  on  matters  of  civil  government  and  finance,  but  on  most 
important  questions  of  religion  and  morals.'     pp.  29,  30. 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Ports  of  China,  in  the  Ship  Lord  Amherst,  Extracted  from  Pa- 
pers printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the 
Trade  with  China.     8vo.  pp.  296.     Price  8*.     London,  1833. 

TTE  would  be  thought  a  very  bold,  if  not  very  unwise  person, 
who  should  hazard  the  prediction  in  the  old  English  form 
of  a  wager,  that,  in  twenty  years  from  this  time,  all  the  ports  of 
China  would  be  open  to  English  traders ;  that  steam-boats  would 
be  plying  on  the  Hoang  Ho  and  the  Yangtse  Kiang ;  that  Eng- 
lish travellers  should  have  ascended  the  great  rivers  to  the  table- 
land of  Tibet ;  that  British  and  American  Missionaries  should 
be  preaching  undisturbed  in  the  streets  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
Shang-hae,  and  Singanfoo ;  that  an  ambassador  from  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  should  have  visited  Calcutta  or  London ;  and  that 
British  influence  should  be  as  dominant  in  the  Chinese  capital,  as 
Russian  influence  at  this  time  in  Constantinople.  To  expect  all 
this  would  be  thought  wildly  extravagant.  Or,  if  now  its  bare 
possibility  should  be  admitted,  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  would 
nave  been  deemed  not  less  impossible  than  that  the  British  Go- 
yemment  should  send  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the 
Celestial  empire,  by  making  prisoner  the  Mantchoo  despot,  and 
restoring  a  legitimate  Chinese  dynasty,  and  should  succeed  in 
the  enterprise.  Yet,  how  long  is  it  since  a  few  British  merchants 
humbly  solicited  permission  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  establish  fac- 
tories at  Surat  and  Cambay  ?  Little  more  than  two  centuries. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  the  battle  of  Plassy  made  the 
English  masters  of  Bengal ;  and  in  sixty  years  the  British  su- 
premacy was  established  throughout  India.  When  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  mighty  revolution  are  considered,  the  small 
beginnings  of  our  power,  the  limited  resources  of  the  Company, 
the  formidable  difficulties  and  determined  hostility  encountered, 
— the  rapidity  of  the  conquest  is  as  surprising  and  unparalleled  as 
its  extent.  Compared  with  the  conquest  of  India,  that  of  China, 
with  our  Indian  resources,  would  be  an  easy  enterprise.     The 
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want  of  a  sufBcient  motive  and  reasonable  pretext  for  undertaking 
it,  constitutes  the  chief  ground  for  pronouncing  the  event  im- 
probable. It  is  a  favourite  proverb  with  the  Mantchoos — the 
Normans  of  China ;  that  *  the  neighing  of  a  single  Tatar  horse 
'  would  put  the  whole  Chinese  cavalry  to  flight.'  The  Tatar 
horse  would,  we  suspect,  not  make  a  much  better  stand  against  9 
charge  of  British  cavalry  ;  and,  the  Tatar  force  disposed  of,  the 
whole  empire,  with  its  150  millions,  would  fall  as  an  easy  rever- 
sion to  any  Power  that  knew  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Mandarins  by  honours,  buttons,  and  opium. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  themselves 
aware  that  it  would  be  no  impossible  thing  for  the  Ying-keih-le 
(English)  to  gain  a  footing  in  their  territory,  as  they  have  done 
in  India;  and  under  their  affected  contempt  for  foreigners,  is 
concealed  no  small  degree  of  jealous  apprehension.  ^  We  have 
'  all  been  mistaken  as  to  the  views  of  your  nation  %  said  an  in- 
telligent military  mandarin  at  Fuh  Chow  to  Captain  Hamilton  ; 

*  and  our  rulers  consider  that  your  only  object  is  to  acquire  terri- 

*  tory  :  did  they  believe  that  commerce  was  your  only  object,  so 

*  reasonable  a  wish  could  never  be  refused.''  Assuredly  we  have 
territory  enough  on  our  hands ;  and  were  the  Chinese  empire 
forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  Great  Britain,  she  would  find  it  a 
very  burdensome  acquisition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  of  modern  times,  that  commerce  is  more  profitable 
than  conquest,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  merchant  has  the 
advantage  of  the  soldier.  The  factory  is  your  best  garrison ;  the 
market,  the  strongest  camp ;  camlets,  broad  cloth,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures are  the  best  species  of  ammunition,  in  laying  siege  to 
a  town  or  port ;  and  steam  bids  fair,  by  its  pacific  conquests,  to 
supersede  that  boasted  invention  of  the  barbarous  ages,  gun- 
powder,— except  for  fire-works. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  somewhat  more  excusable  for 
having  hitherto  shut  its  ports  against  us,  than  those  other 
Chinese^  the  Hong  merchants  of  Leadenhall-street,  are  for  hav- 
ing, by  their  pernicious  monopoly,  shut  out  their  own  country- 
men from  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  world.  The  abolition  of 
this  monopoly,  and  the  opening  of  the  China  trade,  fior  which 
this  country  is  indebted  to  a  ^  Reformed  Parliament  and  a  Re^ 
^  form  Government  ^  will  not  only  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
our  own  country,  but,  in  its  results,  prove  a  still  greater  benefit 
to  China,  which  it  will  lay  open  to  the  civilizing  influences  of 
commerce.  The  pretexts  upon  which  this  monopoly  has  so  long 
been  maintained,  are  now  proved  to  have  originated  either  in 
ignorance  or  in  cunning.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Company's  ad- 
vocates, that,  were  the  experiment  of  the  trade  once  made,  the 
inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  we  should  in  a  very  short 
time  be  driven  from  the  Chinese  markets,  losing  at  once  our  own 
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gupplies  of  tea,  and  the  revenue  of  three  millions  derived  from  it. 
And  yet,  for  forty-six  years,  the  Americans  have  traded  to  China 
without  any  interruption  or  obstacle ;  and  not  only  Americans, 
but  Dutch  and  Danes !  In  fact,  the  East  India  Company  are 
rhe  only  foreigners  trading  to  China,  who  never  deal  except  with 
the  Hong  (bond)  merchants,  whose  power  and  prerogative  form 
one  of  the  bugbears  held  up  by  the  Company  to  justify  their 
policy.  The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  those 
who  are  called  the  outside  merchants,  have  virtually  set  aside  the 
Hong  merchants,  in  despite  of  the  regulations  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  and  the  machinations  of  the  British  agents  at  Canton. 
Even  were  the  Chinese  Government  hostile  to  foreign  commerce, 
which  it  is  not^  it  evidently  does  not  possess  the  means  of  en- 
forcing its  own  interdicts.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  one 
remarkable  fact,  mentioned  in  a  very  able  Article  reprinted  &om 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  (No.  CIV.) 

*  Our  pedantic  James  I.  was  not  more  hostile  to  tobacco^  than  the 
Chinese  monarchs  are  to  opium.  They  have  prohibited  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  denounced  the  severest  punishments  against  those 
attempting  to  introduce  it  into  the  Celestial  Empire ;  as  well  as  those 
selling  or  using  it  there.  And  jet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  edicts^  opium 
is  used  in  every  comer  of  the  country^  and  public  smoking-houses  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  China  by  all  de- 
scriptions of  foreigners  except  the  East  India  Company^  (who>  for- 
sooth, are  above  smuggling,  though  they  prepare  the  opium  expressly 
for  the  smuggler^)  and  landed  in  open  day^  without  the  slightest  in- 
terruption from  the  custom-house  officers.  The  value  of  the  whole 
quantity  annually  imported  in  this  way  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
three  millions  sterling.  Such  is  the  respect  entertained  in  China  for 
edicts  intended  to  suppress  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  ! '  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  E,  /.  Company's  Monopoly"  (8vo.  pp.  42.  1831.) 
p.  15. 

Upon  this  point,  the  evidence  given  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  by  Capt.  John  Mackie,  commander  of  a  ship  of  200 
tons,  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  is  decisive.  Capt.  Mackie 
traded  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and  found  the  natives  uni- 
formly desirous  of  entering  into  commercial  adventures,  and  of 
furnishing  themselves  with  European  goods.  His  ship  was  the 
property  of  Spaniards,  and  carried  Spanish  colours ;  but  the 
cargo  belonged  entirely  to  British  merchants.  We  take  from 
the  above-mentioned  pamphlet,  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence. 

^  Can  you  state  any  other  ports  in  China  that  you  touched  at  be- 
sides Amoy  } — Not  any  other  principal  ports ;  I  touched  at  all  the 
ports  between  Amoy  and  Canton. 

'  You  lay  off  some  ports,  did  you  not  ? — I  laid  off  the  port  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Namo. 
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^  At  what  distance  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  Canton  ? — About 
300  miles  to  the  north-east. 

^  Did  you  find  good  shelter  for  your  ship  ?— -Excellent  i  all  those 
harbours  are  as  safe  as  the  port  of  Canton  itself. 

*  Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  the  laws  of  China  ? — 
I  understood  it  was  not  authorized^  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 

^  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton  ? — 
The  very  same. 

*  Have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  trade> 
although  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws  ? — Never  the 
least. 

'  Who  were  the  parties  with  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ? — 
The  Chinese  merchants.  ' 

'  Resident  at  any  particular  points  ? — Some  of  them  from  the  city 
of  Amoy>  some  from  Ta-ho  and  Namo^  and  some  from  inland  towns. 

*  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ? — Amoy  is  in 
the  province  of  Fokien.  I  am  not  aware  whether  Namo  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fokien  or  not. 

'  Have  you  got  better  prices  for  those  articles  than  could  be  got  at 
Canton  ? — Yes. 

*  What  was  the  difference  of  the  price  ?— About  100  dollars  upon  a 
chest  of  opium^  or  125^  and  sometimes  150^  and  sometimes  higher. 

'  What  did  you  receive  for  your  cargo  ? — Sycee  silver  and  dollars 
entirely. 

'  Why  did  you  make  your  returns  in  bullion  only? — I  was  particu- 
larly desired  by  the  agents  of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

*  Could  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ? — I 
could  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces^  such  as  su- 
gar^ tea>  cassia^  tortoise-shelly  nankeens^  or  any  thing  that  could  be  had. 

*  You  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  completing  your  cargo  of  those 
articles  ? — -Not  the  least. 

'  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  sent 
to  Canton  ? — I  presume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  from  the  number 
of  large  junks  always  upon  the  coast. 

*  Have  you  seen  any  teas  sent  by  sea  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been  on  board 
of  two  junks  entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

'  What  was  the  size  of  them  ? — They  could  not  have  been  less  than 
200  tons. 

^  From  whence  did  they  come  ? — They  came  from  Amoy,  and  they 
were  bound  to  Canton. 

'  Did  you  board  those  junks  ? — I  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent 
letters  by  them  to  Canton. 

'  Were  those  letters  regularly  received  ? — They  were  received  in 
due  course. 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good 
quality  ? — /  have  no  doubt  I  could,  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  had  any  sort  of'  Chinese  produce  that  I  wished. 

'  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of  the 
junks? — Yes ;  one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  house  at  Canton. 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of  any  other  article  besides 
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those  yoa  sold  at  the  places  you  visited? — Yes;  I  think  woollens 
might  have  been  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron^  a 
few  watches,  and  different  kinds  of  things. 

'  What  species  of  woollens  do  you  think  you  could  have  disposed  of? 
— Principally  long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths ;  blankets  and  camlets  also 
would  have  sold  very  well ;  they  are  in  ready  demand  all  along  the 
coast  of  China. 

'  Were  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  upon  those  cargoes? 
— I  never  paid  any  duties ;  but  I  understood,  that  upon  all  opium 
that  is  taken  away  from  the  ships,  the  inferior  officers  of  government 
get  about  twenty  dollars  for  every  chest ;  the  Chinese  pay  that  them- 
selves ;  the  ships  pay  nothing. 

'  Did  you  ever  pay  any  port  charges  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

*  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  ? — No ;  I  have 
been  requested,  as  a  favour,  to  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal  of- 
ficer was  coming ;  and  I  have  gone  away,  and  come  back  again  in  one 
or  two  days. 

'  Have  you  ever  landed  when  you  were  engaged  in  this  trade  ?-t- 
Frequently ;  almost  every  day. 

'  Whenever  you  liked  ? — l" o  any  place  I  liked. 

'  Were  you,  on  such  occasions,  ever  annoyed  or  ill  treated  by  the 
authorities,  or  by  the  people? — Never ;  quUe  the  cofUrary;  I  was  always 
received  in  a  civil  wayl  I  had  invitations  into  their  houses,  and  was 
treated  with  tea  and  sweetmeats. 

'  How  far  have  you  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — 
Six  or  seven  miles. 

'  Could  you  have  gone  farther  if  you  had  pleased  ? — Any  distance  I 
pleased. 

^  What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions  ? — I 
visited  the  city  of  Kesiak,  and  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho 
was  too  far  distant  from  the  ship,  and  I  did  not  visit  it. 

'  Is  Kesiak  a  large  town  ? — It  is. 

*  What  is  the  population  of  it  ? — It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  popu- 
lation ;  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  populous  as  Canton. 

'  Is  there  a  harbour  at  Kesiak  ? — A  fine  harbour. 

'  Was  that  a  commercial  town  ? — It  is  a  commercial  town  for  junks 
only. 

'  Do  you  know  what  province  it  is  in  ? — The  province  of  Canton. 

^  What  distance  from  Canton  is  it  ? — About  150  miles. 

'  Is  there  much  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Kesiak  ?  — I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any.     There  is  a  very  large  coasting  trade. 

'  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese,  in  the  places  you  visited,  are 
anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce  ? — I  should  conceive  that  they 
were,  because  /  have  always  found  the  Chinese  inclined  to  buy  any 
thing  that  was  at  all  useful,  of  any  description. 

'  You  conceive  them  to  be  any  thing  but  an  anti-commercial  people? 
— I  should  consider  them  to  be  quite  otherwise. 

'Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  any  antipathy  to  strangers? — 
I  should  conceive  quite  otherwise.  In  the  northern  provinces  ef- 
pecially,  I  was  most  politely  received,  and  my  people  were  equally  the 
same. 
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*  What  did  your  crew  consist  of? — Of  all  sorts — English^  natives 
of  Indiaj  and  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

^What  number  of  Englishmen  had  you? — I  had  sometimes  from 
ten  to  twenty. 

'  What  was  the  number  of  your  crew  ? — Forty, 

'  Did  those  Englishmen  land  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

'  They  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  ? — Yes. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance  between  them  and  the  na- 
tives ? — Never  the  least  disturbance, 

•  *  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives  ? — Equally 
as  well  as  I  was  myself;  they  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  fields, 
and  to  go  into  the  houses. 

'  Did  you  find  the  coast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  good  mili- 
tary defence  ? — I  should  say  quite  the  contrary  ;  because  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  that  ever  I  have  seen  was  in  the  train  of  mandarins, 
to  the  amount  of  about  500. 

'  How  were  those  armed  ? — They  were  dressed  in  red  calico  jackets, 
with  a  large  bamboo  hat  on,  and  with  large  wooden  shoes,  some  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  some  with  matchlocks,  and  some  with  spears. 

'  Supposing  you  had  had  a  sergeant's  party  of  English  troops,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  Chinese  soldiers  ? — They  would 
have  run  away. 

'  Did  you  ever  go  into  their  forts  ?  —Frequently. 

'  In  what  state  were  they  ? — In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

'  What  was  the  state  of  the  guns  ? — The  guns  were  all  dangerous 
to  fire,  being  honey-combed ;  and  being  laid  between  two  pieces  of 
wood,  they  could  only  be  fired  in  a  straight  direction. 

'  Were  the  fortifications  in  a  pretty  good  state? — No,  quite  ruinous; 
there  were  about  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

'  Would  there  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets  ? — I  should  con- 
ceive there  would  be  a  demand  for  English  blankets. 

'  Are  they  now  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  afford  them  ? 
- — By  every  one  that  can  afford  them. 

^  What  description  of  native  woollen  manufEicture  is  there  ?  — The 
only  native  woollen  manufacture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  cashmere 
shawls.  I  think  it  is  manufactured  of  goat's  hair ;  it  is  a  fine  sort  of 
white  fiannel. 

*  Is  it  of  a  hfgh  price  ? — It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
people  at  all. 

'  What  is  the  common  dress  of  the  poor  people  ? — Blue  cottons. 

^  Do  you  know  where  those  cottons  are  manufactured  ? — In  China. 

'  Do  you  know  in  what  part  ? — They  are  manufactured  in  all  the 
provinces.  I  have  seen  them  manufactured  in  every  village  I  have 
gone  into, 

'  Did  you  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery  they  had  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  those  cottons? — A  very  rude  loom,  quite  in  a  very  old 
fashion. 

'  Did  you  ever  compare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactured  in 
China  with  the  price  of  English  cotton  ? — No,  I  never  did ;  it  is  much 
dearer  than  English  cotton,  because  English  cottons  sell  in  China  at 
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very  fair  prices^  and  they  dye  English  long  cloths  afterwards  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  their  cottons,  and  they  are  much  cheaper. 

'  Do  the  natives  prefer  their  own,  being  dearer  ? — Their  o^vn  cot- 
tons wear  better ;  but  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  great  object  with  the 
Chinese,  even  if  it  should  not  wear  so  well. 

'  Supposing  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  between  England 
and  China,  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  cheap  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplant  the  dear  manufacture 
of  China  ?— -/  have  no  doubt  it  would  entirely. 

'  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  any  stricter  regulations  with  respect  to  intercourse  with  the 
shore  than  at  other  places  ? — Not  any ;  /  aUorved  my  crew  to  go  on 
shore  at  any  time  they  pleased. 

'  Have  you  ever  known  any  inconvenience  from  it  ? — Not  any. 

^  Have  you  known  any  to  happen  with  any  other  ship  ? — Not  any. 

'  Was  it  the  general  practice  of  the  ships? — It  was;  there  was 
never  the  least  disturbance.' 

These  statements,  which  might  seem  open  to  question,  did 
they  rest  only  upon  the  testimony  of  an  individual,  receive  the 
fiiUest  confirmation  ftom  the  extremely  interesting  Report  of  the 
Voyage  performed  in  the  ship  Amherst,  by  Captain  Lindsay,  con- 
tained in  the  volume  before  us.  This  Voyage  has  not  only 
added  very  materially  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  mari- 
time distncts ;  it  places  the  character  of  the  natives  altogether 
in  a  new  light,  and  opens  to  us  the  most  cheering  prospect  as  to 
the  possibility  of  wholly  breaking  down  the  partition  wall  which 
has  for  ages  separated  from  civilized  society  a  fourth  portion  of 
the  human  race.  It  appears,  Mr.  GutzlaiF  remarks,  that  China 
exercises  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 

'  If  China  gave  the  signal  for  opening  a  trade  with  the  British  nar 
tion,  all  those  petty  tributary  states  would  be  ready  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  applicable  to 
Japan,  which  has  always  maintained,  its  independence  of  China,  and 
acts  according  to  its  own  discretion ;  but  it  fully  applies  to  Loo  Choo, 
Corea,  and  Cochin  China.  The  most  exclusive  nation,  the  Coreans, 
trade  only  with  Manchow  Tartary  and  with  Japan.  Their  ambas- 
sadors have  the  liberty  of  opening  a  shop  or  warehouse  at  Peking ;  so 
also  the  Cochin-Chinese  ana  Siamese  have  the  permission  of  bringing 
one  or  two  junks,  free  of  duty,  with  their  embassy  to  Canton.  If 
Chinese  notions  about  an  ambassador  are  imbibed  from  these  mercan- 
tile embassies,  which  seems  to  be  the  case,  must  we  then  be  astonished 
that  our  ambassadors  have  been  treated  with  so  little  decorum,  because 
they  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  ?  '     pp.  295,  6. 

A  naval  commander,  named  Sun,  with  whom  Mr.  Gutzlaff*  had 
frequent  private  conversations  at  Ning-po,  repeatedly  expressed 
his  undisguised  opinion  to  the  following  effect. 
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We  are  very  weak ;  this  you  perceive  yourselves,  and  it  would 
be  childish  to  conceal  it.  You  want  to  trade  with  us  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  benefit  yourselves  and  to  benefit  us.  The  liberty  of  trad- 
ing will  be  granted  to  you,  if  you  demand  what  we  have  neither 
power  nor  reason  to  refuse ;  but  be  upon  your  guard,  for  you  will 
have  to  encounter  a  great  many  rogues,  who  will  endeavour  to  thwart 
your  design.  Let  your  Sovereign  send  a  man  with  a  determined 
mind,  who  can  overawe  narrow-minded  mandarins,  and  properly  vin- 
dicate your  national  character,  and  you  wiU  doubtless  succeed/' ' 

p.  286. 

Ning-po  is  the  emporium  of  the  Che-Keang  province.  It  is 
situated  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  river  Ta-hae,  which 
falls  into  a  large  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  situated  the 
islands  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago,  between  30"  and  31®  n.  On 
first  entering  this  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  the  party  were 
^  hailed  with  the  odious  appellations  of  hak-kwae  (black  de- 
'  mons),  and  hung-maon  (red  bristles),** — terms  of  contempt  ap- 
plied to  Europeans ;  and  the  people  appeared  shy  and  reserved. 
JBut  scarcely  had  they  perused  the  copies  of  the  small  tract  ^  on 

*  the  English  Character'  (written  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks),  with 
which  Captain  Lindsay  was  provided,  than  they  changed  both 
their  tone  and  their  conduct,  and  treated  the  strangers  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  cordiality.     *  The  name  of  Ta-ying 

*  Kwo-jin  was  upon  the  lips  of  every  body.'  The  demand  for 
copies  of  this  tract  was  very  great,  and  the  mandarins  never 
opposed  its  distribution.  Mr.  Gutzlafl^'s  command  of  the  verna- 
cular medium  powerfully  contributed  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression. 

'  On  many  occasions,'  says  Mr.  Lindsay,  '  when  Mr.  GutzlafT  has 
been  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  eager  listeners,  he  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  loud  expressions  of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  listened  to 
his  pithy  and  indeed  eloquent  language.  From  having  lived  so  long 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Fokein  people,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  their  peculiarities  both  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage^ which  no  study  of  books  can  convey ;  and  this  is  coupled  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  ^the  Chinese  classics,  which  the  Chinese 
are  ever  delighted  to  hear  quoted^  and  a  copiousness  of  language  which 
few  foreigners  ever  acquire  in  any  language  besides  their  own  ♦.  The 
power  which  this  gives  any  person  over  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  who 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  reasonable  argument,  is  extraordinary,  and 
frequently  caused  me  to  regret  my  own  comparative  ignorance. 
Every  day  1  live  in  China  convinces  me  more  deeply,  that  a  very 
leading  cause  of  the  present  degradation  of  foreigners  in  Canton,  is 
general  ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  substitution 

*  See  for  a  further  testimony  to  the  acquirements  and  estimable 
qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Eel.  Rev.  for  Sept.  Itt32.  (Vol. 
VIII.  p.  199.)     Article,  Siam. 
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of  a  base  jargon  as  the  only  medium  of  communication,  so  that  foreign* 
ers  are  very  generally  spoken  of  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  be« 
fore  their  &ce>  of  which  they  remain  in  perfect  ignorance,  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  language,  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  which 
would  ensure  much  more  respect  from  natives  of  all  ranks.'   pp.  31^  2. 

The  correctness  of  this  judgement  was  fiiUy  substantiated  by 
their  reception  at  Ning-po,  some  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  entertaining  contents  of  the  Report. 
Having  lef);  the  ship  in  a  launch  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
party  ascended  the  stream,  passing  the  town  of  Chin-hae,  off 
which  numerous  boats  came  and  '  spoke  them'* ;  and  some  of  the 
low  mandarins  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  stop,  both  by  en- 
treaties and  by  threats,  which  were  treated  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence. On  reaching  Ning-po,  they  made  for  the  nearest  landing- 
place,  landed  amidst  a  vast  crowd,  and  walked  directly  into  the 
city,  saying,  they  wished  to  go  to  the  che-focfs  office. 

'  Several,*  proceeds  Mr.  Lindsay,  ^  instantly  undertook  to  shew  us 
the  way,  and  we  proceeded  through  broad  streets  lined  with  handsome 
shops.  I  stopped  and  looked  into  several,  and  both  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and 
myself  addressed  the  crowd,  telling  them  ^^  that  we  were  their  ancient 
friends  the  English,  who  formerly  traded  here  and  brought  great 
wealth  to  their  town,  and  that  we  had  now  come,  hoping  to  re-es- 
tablish the  ancient  custom  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  both  of  us.^' 
I  also  distributed  a  few  pamphlets  and  trading  papers  among  the  most 
respectable  people.  Having  walked  nearly  a  mile,  we  were  she\vn  to  the 
che-heen's  office,  where  the  astonishment  of  the  official  attendants  ex- 
ceeded that  shewn  at  Fuh  Chow-foo.  As  usual,  we  were  assailed  with 
<(hestions,  and  I  distributed  several  pamphlets  among  them,  in  order 
to  disseminate  a  little  of  that  information  respecting  us  of  which  they 
appeared  so  desirous.  After  a  short  time  the  che-hcen  came  and  spoke 
to  us,  but  on  my  saying  I  wished  to  deliver  my  address  to  the  che-foo 
in  person,  he  with  much  politeness  requested  us  to  follow^  and  he 
would  conduct  us  to  him.  We  accordingly  did  so,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  a  spacious  court  at  a  short  distance,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  hall  filled  with  benches,  and  large  enough  to  accomodate  2,000 
people.  This  was  the  Hall  of  Confucius,  where  the  yearly  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  literary  honours  took  place.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  che-foo  arrived,  attended  by  a  numerous  cortege,  and  entered  a 
raised  platform  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  He  came  forward  to  the 
front  of  it,  and  I  then  approached  him  and  delivered  my  petition,  and 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  into  his  hands.  The  che-foo  is  an  elderly 
man,  with  prepossessing  manners.  He  received  my  petition  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  having  read  it,  he  turned  to  me  and  said^ 
"  This  affair  deserves  our  consideration  ;  I  will  consult  on  it  with  the 
te-tuh ;  in  the  meanwhile  you  shall  stay  here  for  the  night,  and  one 
of  my  people  shall  provide  you  with  everything  you  require ;  do  not 
yoii  think  this  is  right  ?  "  This  last  phrase  he  repeated  several  times 
to  me  in  a  good-humoured  jocular  tone,  and  I  replied,  that  I  felt  much 
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obliged  for  the  kind  reception  I  had  met  with^  and  was  delighted  to 
think  I  had  to  look  up  to  a  mandarin  of  such  an  enlightened  and  li- 
beral mind.  The  old  gentleman  appeared  in  high  good  humour,  and 
asked  us  various  questions,  and  then  having  especiaUy  directed  one  of 
his  attendants  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting  for  our  comfort  and 
accommodation,  he  Mashed  us  farewell,  repeating,  ''  we  will  consult 
about  your  affairs."  During  this  audience  there  were  numerous  po- 
lice people  with  whips,  but  they  were  quite  unable  to  keep  out  the 
crowd,  who  poured  into  the  hall,  and  soon  nearly  filled  it.  Several 
thousands  must  have  been  present. 

'  We  soon  followed  our  host  out  of  the  city  ;  and  having  crossed 
the  river  on  a  substantial  bridge  of  large  boats,  we  proceeded  to  our 
quarters,  which  was  at  the  public  hall  of  the  Fokein  merchants.  The 
injunctions  of  the  che-foo  as  to  our  hospitable  treatment  were  amply 
obeyed,  and  presented  a  great  contrast  with  our  reception  at  Fun 
Chow-foo.  A  personal  servant  of  the  che-foo,  in  whose  charge  we 
were  placed,  attended  us  with  the  most  respectful  care,  repeatedly 
requesting  us  to  specify  any  thing  we  might  wish  to  have,  and  it 
should  be  procured  for  us.  Our  only  annoyance  was  from  the  endless 
succession  of  curious  visiters,  many  of  them  inferior  mandarins,  others 
respectable  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  whose  questions  and  curiosity 
were  without  end.  Every  one  entreated  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
on  England,  the  fame  of  which  spread  like  wildfire.  It  was  mid- 
night before  we  could  retire  to  our  sleeping  apartments. 

*  The  following  morning  several  messengers  were  sent  from  the 
che-foo  to  make  enquiries  from  us  on  various  subjects,  principally  re- 
lative to  various  parts  of  the  pamphlet  on  England,  which  appeared 
greatly  to  have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  all.  Explana- 
tion as  to  the  subjects  of  grievances  complained  of  at  Canton,  and  re- 
garding our  Indian  possessions,  which  we  alluded  to  as  nearly  border- 
ing on  the  Chinese  empire,  were  the  topics  on  which  most  questions 
were  asked,  and  all  the  replies  which  appeared  important  were  taken 
down  in  writing.  This  anxiety  for  information  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity, of  which  we  gladly  availed  ourselves,  of  detailing  the  various 
commercial  grievances  and  national  insults  to  which  we  are  subject 
from  the  local  government  of  Canton.  The  points  we  principally 
urged  were,  the  illegal  extortion  of  duties,  by  which  the  imperial  tariff 
is  in  many  instances  doubled  and  quadrupled;  the  heavy  port- 
charges,  and  other  extortion's  as  to  compradores,  which  now  bore  so 
severely  on  ships  of  a  small  size  as  to  prevent  their  entering  the  river 
of  Canton  at  all,  and  had  compelled  us  to  come  up  to  Ning-po  to  seek 
for  more  just  and  equitable  treatment;  the  varied  and  harassing 
system  of  insult  and  annoyance,  which  has  been  for  years  system- 
atically pursued  by  the  Canton  government,  and  which  was  so  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  as  a  guide  for  the  treatment  of  foreigners.  We  finally  gave 
them  a  clear  explanation  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  foo-yuen 
in  May,  1831 ;  and  when  eagerly  questioned  as  to  the  probable  result, 
we  stated  it  to  be  uncertain,  but  that  the  governor  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire had  already  sent  ships  of  war  to  seek  for  redress,  if  possible,  by 
conciliatory  measures ;  and  that  if  refused,  it  was  generally  supposed 
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a  fleet  would  be  sent  to  China  to  demand  satisfaction^  and  to  retrieve 
the  honour  and  national  character  of  our  country. 

'  Our  lodging  was  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  the  whole  morning, 
and  when  we  went  out,  as  well  to  gratify  their  curiosity  as  our  own, 
we  were  hailed  on  all  sides  with  the  strongesit  expressions  of  good 
will  and  the  satisfaction  which  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  foreign 
trade  excited  in  their  minds.  In  the  forenoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  us 
by  the  che-heen,  two  military  mandarins  of  the  third  rank,  and  se- 
veral of  inferior  grades.  The  most  marked  and  flattering  attentions 
were  shewn  to  us ;  a  contest  of  civility  took  place  as  to  who  should 
occupy  the  seats  of  honour,  which  they  insisted  on  allotting  to  us  as 
visiters,  to  whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  respect. 

*  Having  observed  that,  previous  to  returning  to  our  ship,  I  should 
like  to  enter  the  city,  and  make  a  few  purchases.  Ma  immediately  di- 
rected a  mandarin  with  a  white  button,  and  several  police  attendants, 
to  escort  us,  and  apologised  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  we  would 
be  subjected  from  the  boisterous  curiosity  of  the  people.  I  laughed, 
and  said,  that  we  knew  their  friendly  disposition  too  well  to  care  for 
such  a  trifling  annoyance ;  and  assured  them  that,  if  their  party  went 
shopping  about  London  in  their  mandarin  clothes,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  surrounded  by  as  great  a  crowd  of  noisy  people  as  we  were. 
We  now  arose  and  separated,  all  the  mandarins  accompanying  us  to  a 
boat  which  was  prepared  to  take  us  across  the  river ;  and  when  we 
pushed  ofl^,  they  remained  on  the  beach,  bowing  to  us  as  long  as  we 
remained  in  sight.  This  conduct  was  most  striking,  as  evincing  a 
strong  wish,  not  only  to  treat  us  with  marked  respect,  but  also  to 
shew  to  the  assembled  crowd  the  friendly  feelings  with  which  they  re- 
garded us.  The  effect  of  this  was  instantly  visible,  from  the  demean- 
our of  the  police  people  and  others,  who  addressed  us  with  the  re- 
spectful term  of  Saon  Yay. 

'  We  visited  several  shops  in  the  town,  in  which  European  woollen 
manufactures  were  for  sale,  the  prices  of  which  were  much  the  same 
as  at  Fuh  Chow-foo.  I  was  anxious  to  visit  some  wholesale  silk  ware- 
house, but  only  saw  retail  shops.  Both  Mr.  Gutzlafl^  and  myself  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  information  as  to  whether  any  signs  or  rem- 
nants existed  of  foreign  residences  here,  but  our  researches  were  fruit- 
less, and  we  had  not  time  or  leisure  to  pursue  them.  Every  one, 
however,  appeared  perfectly  well  aware  that  foreigners  had  traded 
here  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  greatest  advantages  had  been  derived 
to  their  city  from  that  circumstance.  Having  walked  right  across 
the  town,  we  ascended  the  ramparts,  and  from  a  tower  over  one  of  the 
gates  had  a  good  view  of  the  city,  which  appears  very  populous,  there 
being  no  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls.  The  population,  as  collected 
from  various  sources,  1  should  state  at  250,000  to  300,000.  The  town 
and  suburbs  cover  fully  more  than  half  the  space  of  Canton.  The 
river  fronting  the  town  was  full  of  junks,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
province,  and  a  good  many  from  Fokein.  The  greater  part  of  Fokein 
junks  appear  to  remain  at  Chin-hae.  I  may  here  mention,  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  great  effiect  produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet 
on  England,  of  which  we  brought  up  about  fifty  copies,  that  on  our 
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arrival  every  one  remarked  that  we  were  hung-maon^  the  red-bristled 
people ;  and  several  respectable  persons,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tions of  incivility,  inquired  whether  that  was  not  our  nation.  Our 
reply  to  all  was  the  same,  that  there  was  no  such  country,  and  that  it 
was  a  vulgar  and  somewhat  rude  expression  as  applied  towards  fo- 
reigners, for  that  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats  had  maon,  bristles,  but  men 
had  ton,  hair.  This  information,  as  far  ns  regards  our  country,  I 
am  convinced  was  new  to  many ;  and  before  our  departure  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  crowd  remarking  one  to  another,  Chay 
she  to Ying-kivo-jeu,  "  These  are  the  Englishmen."' — pp.  101 — lOS. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  their  cargo 
here ;  but  were  candidly  told  by  the  mandarins,  that,  had  they 
*  remained  outside'  at  some  distance,  they  (the  mandarins) 
would  willingly  have  shut  their  eyes,  and  suffered  them  to  trade 
freely.  The  sincerity  of  this  assurance  was  confirmed  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the 
Amherst. 

'  A  small  brig,  the  Danesborg,  of  only  90  tons,  of  which  Mr.  Innes 
was  supracargo,  came  and  anchored  in  the  very  spot  we  had  lately 
left,  near  Kiu-tang,  remained  there  nearly  three  weeks,  and  carried  on 
a  trade  in  opium  and  English  manufactures  to  some  extent.  Numerous 
war-junks  came  and  anchored  near  her,  but  the  communication  was  of 
the  most  friendly  nature,  the  commanders  of  the  junks  both  buying 
opium  themselves  and  facilitating  the  disposal  of  it  to  others ;  a  strong 
proof  that,  unless  when  publicly  forced  on  their  notice,  the  government 
officers  will  in  general  afford  a  tacit  connivance  to  the  visits  of  foreign 
ships,  particularly  when  they  bring  opium.  My  opinion  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  trade  at  this  place,  for  the  disposal  of 
British  manufactures  and  opium,  is  therefore  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
at  Fuh  Chow-foo.  The  government  will  not  sanction  it,  and  will  ful- 
minate edicts  ordering  all  foreign  ships  to  be  expelled ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  tact  is  shewn,  by  properly  combining  moderation  and  kindness 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  spirit  to  deter  the  man- 
darins from  offering  molestation,  an  outlet  for  British  manufactures, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  may  gradually  be  formed  here ;  and  the 
way  for  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  this  vast  and  extraordinary 
nation  will  thus  be  gradually  paved.*     pp.  161,  2. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ta-hae,  the  Amherst  sailed  for  Shan- 
ghae  in  the  province  of  Keang-soo  (or  Kyang-su.)  This  is  a 
still  more  considerable  place  than  Ning-po,  beijng  excellently  situ- 
ated for  trade,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  empire, 
not  far  from  Nan-king.  It  stands  on  the  river  Woo-sung,  (or 
Woo-sing,)  which  issues  from  the  Great  Lake,  (TaHoo,)  at  Chung- 
keaon-kow,  and  traverses  the  Great  Canal,  thus  communicating 
both  with  the  Hoan-ho  (Yellow  River)  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
It  afterwards  enters  the  Pang-shan  lake,  and  flows  by  Soo-chow- 
foo,  the  capital  of  the  southern  part  of  Keang-soo,  and  one  of  the 
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most  commercial  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  empire.  The  Woo-sung 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  navigable  rivers  of  China,  and,  by 
means  of  the  waters  with  which  it  communicates,  affords  an  in- 
land navigation  extending  from  Yun-nan  to  Peking,  and  from 
the  ocean  to  Tibet.  Shang-hae  may  be  considered  as,  in  fact,  the 
port  of  the  Yang-tse-kianff,  though  not  on  that  river.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  be  the  principal  emporium  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  native 
trade  greatly  exceeding  even  that  of  Canton.  Yet,  to  this  port, 
no  European  trading  vessels  would  seem,  hitherto,  to  have  ob- 
tained access,  although  the  woollen  goods  exhibited  for  sale  in 
the  shops,  were  more  abundant  than  in  any  town  Mr.  Lindsay 
had  visited ;  and  in  all  of  them,  the  character  of  Ku/ngs%e  (Com- 
pany's) was  conspicuously  placed  over  the  names  of  the  several 
articles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Woo-sung,  is  a  small  village  of 
the  same  name,  where  all  vessels  take  their  port  clearance.  At 
each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  fort,  from  which,  when  the  Amherst 
was  discovered,  they  commenced  firing  blank  guns ;  but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  The  military  preparations  which  the 
expected  arrival  of  this  single  trading  vessel  appears  to  have  occa- 
sionedy  were,  indeed,  supremely  ridiculous. 

'  At  each  side  of  the  river^  six  large  guns  had  been  laid  down  on  a 
raised  mud  bank^  without  trucks  or  carriages  of  any  description.  A 
considerable  number  of  tents  lined  the  high  sides  of  the  river,  such  as 
Chinese  troops  inhabit  when  on  service.  In  order  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  military  preparation  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  bank,  a 
whole  row  of  mud  heaps  had  been  made  into  the  form  of  tents,  and  then 
tvhite^washed.  All  this  operation  had  been  observed  from  the  ship  by 
aid  of  a  glass.  Fifteen  war-junks  lay  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  war-junks  here  are  the  most  wretched  and  inefficient  we  have  yet 
seen  :  they  are  merely  uncouth  boats  of  about  80  tons,  with  one  gun, 
on  a  sort  of  table  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  On  entering,  we  passed 
through  their  line,  and  anchored,  about  half  a  mile  below  Woo-sung/ 

p.  183. 

A  few  days  after,  the  troops  on  both  sides  the  river  were  re- 
viewed by  the  commanding  officer. 

*  There  might  be,  in  all,  500  men  assembled :  they  were  exercised 
in  firing  blank  cartridges  from  their  matchlocks.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
landed,  and  saw  them  out ;  the  officers  were  all  highly  polite  to  us, 
and  allowed  us  to  examine  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  men. 
Most  of  them  had  no  arms  but  a  sword  and  wicker  shield ;  the  sword 
of  the  most  imperfect  description,  indeed,  nothing  else  than  a  flat  bar 
of  iron  :  the  firelocks  were  generally  in  a  filthy  state,  and  almost  cor- 
roded with  rust.  Indeed,  the  result  of  our  inspection  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty's  forces  at  Shang-hae,  convinced  me  that  50  resolute  and 
well-disciplined  men,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  would  have  routed  a 
larger  force  than  we  skw  there  assembled.'     pp.  190,  1. 

During  their  stay  in  the  river,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Giitzlaff 
took  a  walk  every  evening  for  some  miles  into  the  country. 
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'  A  mandarin  and  several  attendants  always  accompanied  ns,  but 

Srofessed  that  their  object  merely  was  to  protect  us  from  any  evil- 
isposed  natives.  We  frequently  landed  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  purposely  to  avoid  our  escort,  and  never  met  with  anything  but 
the  greatest  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  alw&ys  much  more  cordial  and  frank  in  their  manners 
when  we  were  alone.  The  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  is  dotted 
over  with  small  villages,  surrounded  with  trees  in  every  direction. 
The  population  appears  very  great,  but  the  natives  are  healthy  and 
well  fed :  wheat,  in  the  form  of  vermicelly  and  cakes,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  food.  Whilst  we  were  staying  here,  the  land  from 
which  the  wheat  had  just  been  cut,  was  ploughed  up,  irrigated,  and 
again  planted  with  rice,  which  would  be  cut  on  the  ninth  moon  (Sep- 
tember), a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  win- 
ters are  said  to  be  very  severe,  and  that  the  snow  sometimes  lies 
several  feet  deep  for  more  than  a  month.  Ice  is  kept  in  great  abund- 
ance throughout  the  summer,  but  is  principally  used  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  fresh  fish.  Each  feimily  appears  to  cultivate  a  small  portion 
of  ground  with  cotton,  which  I  here  saw  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 
The  nankeen  cloth  made  from  that  requires  no  dye.  In  every  cottage 
were  the  requisite  implements  for  carding,  spinning,  and  manufac- 
turing the  cloth  sufficient  for  their  own  use :  the  remainder  they 
sell.  In  several,  I  saw  the  whole  process  in  action  at  the  same  time, 
and  took  specimens  away  of  the  yellow  cotton,  both  in  its  rough  state 
and  after  being  manufactured  into  cloth.  The  price  for  a  piece  is 
from  three  to  four  mace  :  the  nankeen  cloth  from  Shanghae  is  said  to 
be  the  best  in  the  empire.'     pp.  187>  8. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  description  of  another  very  inter- 
esting excursion  to  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  ^  the  largest  and 
*  most  populated  alluvial  island  in  the  world,'  formed  entirely  of 
the  deposites  of  the  Great  River;  and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation Mr.  Lindsay  could  gather  from  the  natives,  it  did  not 
exist  in  a  habitable  state  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  now  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  is  annually  increasing  in  extent.  Its 
population  is  said  to  amount  to  half  a  million. 

'  We  left  our  ship  at  10,  and  steered  about  north-east,  intending  to 
pass  between  the  two  extensive  sand-banks  lying  in  mid-channel,  and 
which  are  just  visible  from  the  poop;  but  after  crossing  the  fair 
channel,  which  varies  from  four  to  seven  fathoms,  we  shoaled  rapidly 
to  three,  two,  one,  and  then  to  three  feet  first  quarter  flood,  when  we 
plainly  perceived  that  the  two  banks  are  joined  together  by  a  long  flat, 
which  was  principally  dry,  but  which  is  probably  passable  by  small 
boats  at  high  water ;  we  therefore  bore  up  and  ran  north-west,  along 
the  side  of  the  northern  bank,  which  is  overgrown  with  rushes,  and 
had  two  huts  on  it.  In  another  century,  all  these  banks  will  probably 
form  a  fertile  and  inhabited  island.  About  a  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  this  is  a  small  low  islet,  with  bluff-mud  banks,  bearing  from  Woo- 
sung  north  about  10  miles ;  and  following  the  track  of  a  boat,  we 
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pq^^^  bptwef^Q  this  avd  the  bank,  the  depth  varviiig  very  irregularly 
ffpifi  oiie  and  a  half  fathoms  to  four  feet.  Aner  crossing  this  flat> 
\y1bich  is  about  half  way  across^  the  water  deepened  to  five  fathoms': 
s^yera].  largq  junks  were  lying  here;  it  then  decreased  to  two,  deepened 
aj^in  t.9.  four.;  then  we  crpt^sed  another  sand,  Avith  one  and  a  half 
fiithoifis^  and  again  deepened  to  four  fathoms,  from  which  it  gradually 
sji^bal^d  to  tlyrep  and  two,  as  we  approached  the  shore,  which  in  appear- 
anf^c  ,e:¥;actly  resembles  the  opposite  side.  We  landed  up  a  small  creeks 
^y^ie^e  9,  junJc  was  Jving,  ana  ^valked  straight  in-shore.  The  natives 
aj(,)Girst  were  shy  and  timid  of  us,  but  were  very  soon  re-assured;  and  a 
fijCic  intelligent,  little  boy  gladly  undertook  to  shew  us  the  way  to  a 
tgtwzi.  called  Sin-kac,  or  bin-kaou  in  the  dialect  of  the  place,  distant 
£d)put  t;hree  miles.  The  ground  appeared  rich,  and  cultivated  with 
rjW*  cotton,  millet,  and  vegetables.  It  was  intersected  in  every  di- 
rection with  dykes,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  draining  the 
lap^f  I  ^^i  irrigating  it  when  requisite.  The  people  do  not  live  in 
vij[Iage9^  ^  is  usual  in  most  provinces  of  China,  but  in  hamlets ;  and 
single  houses  are  scattered  about  in  every  direction.  The  population 
ajiV^s  ijputtens^;  but  the  natives  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  most 
^^yjiofi  ^  fin^  ruddy  complexion.  Wheel-barrows  of  a  peculiar  structure 
af^  in  qowfmHi  use,  both  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  also 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers :  they  have  a  large  wheel  in  the 
c^tre,  which  is  covered,  and  the  goods  are  stowed  on  each  side  of  it. 
We  met  a  respectable  man  travelling ;  on  one  side  his  portmanteau  was 
stowjod?  -Aad  on  the  other  he  was  comfortably  seated  on  a  felt  mattress. 
W^.^so  met  several  Loaded  with  a  salt  of  peculiar  whiteness,  the  mode 
of  preparing  which  is  mentioned  in  Pere  Jacquemen's  description,  in 
the  [^  Lettres  Editiantes  et  Curieuses."  Certain  parts  of  the  island 
on  the  northern  cOast,  though  barren  of  every  herb,  yet  have  the 
peculiar  qu£|lity  of  producing  large  quantities  of  this  salt,  which  is  at 
stated  timei  carefully  scraped  from  the  surface.  What  makes  this 
more  singular  is,  that  the  ground  which  possesses  this  peculiar  pro- 
petty,  i$  bften  ^surrounded  on  all  sides  ^vith  fertile  soil,  but  .devoid  of 
all  safine*  particlesl 

*  After  walking '  about  three  miles,  gathering  companions  like  ,  a 
siBOW-ball,  we  arrived  at  the  town,  which  is  long  and  narrow :  it  has 
sfline-v^ery  respectable  houses  and  shops;  among  others,  one  attracted 
nay  notice,  which  announced  in  large  characters  that  it  sold  Company^a 
caml^s  a^d.  broad  cloth  ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  they  had 
none  of  these  jirecious  commodities  at  present,  but  merely  kept  the 
characters  on  their  sign  to  look  respectable.  We  saw  apricots  in 
abundance  in  the  frnit-stalls,  and  purchased  some,  being- the  first  I 
have  seen  since  leaving  Europe ;  they  were  small,  and  without  much 
flavour,  but  resembling  those  of  England.  Having  walked  through 
the  town,  about  half  a  mile  long,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  and  looked  into  various  shops  and  houses,  we  returned  as  we 
came.  The  friendly  demeanour  of  these  simple  people,  who  now -imp 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  beheld  a  European,  surpassed  anything -w^ 
had  hitherto  witnessed ;  and  there  being  no  mandarin  in  the  place,  no- 
artificial  check  was  plaoed  to  the  natural  friendly  impulse  of  th^ir 
heart!.    Having  i^bMrved  thsit  the  apricot  pleased  tts,  numbers  eame 
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to  us>  offering  the  finest  they  could  select.  On  all  sides  we  were 
requested  to  bestow  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  of  which  we  distributed 
about  20^  and  a  crowd  was  immediately  formed  round  the  possessor,  to 
read  it.  On  our  return,  we  were  escorted  by  at  least  300  people  of 
all  ages,  many  of  whom  offered  and  be^ed  us  to  accept  presents  of 
fish  and  vegetables,  and  anxiously  expressed  a  hope  that  we  would 
return  another  day.  One  fine  boy,  of  about  12  years,  was  so  anxious 
to  make  Mr.  Gutzlaff  some  present,  that,  having  nothing  else,  he  took 
a  neat  bamboo  carved  comb,  with  which  his  hair  was  fastened,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  On  meeting  a  wheel-barrow,  it  was  proposed  to  me 
to  take  possession  of  it,  as  a  conveyance  back  to  my  boat,  but  I  pre* 
ferred  my  legs.  On  returning,  the  country  people  mm  all  quarters 
had  gathered  to  see  us  pass,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  boat,  at 
least  600  people  were  assembled,  and  all  seemed  to  vie  which  should 
be  the  most  kind  and  friendly.  Such  is  in  general  the  true  Chinese 
character  when  removed  from  the  influence  and  example  of  their 
mandarins,  and  such  are  the  people  from  whose  violence  they  pretend 
such  anxiety  to  protect  us. 

^  On  returning  we  stood  to  the  north  of  the  small  single  island^ 
and  crossed  several  banks  with  one  fathom.  About  half  way  across^ 
we  met  a  mandarin  boat  in  search  of  us,  and  after  a  two  hours'  sail  we 
reached  our  ship  at  T\,  much  delighted  with  our  journey.' 

pp.  192—196. 

From  Shang-hae,  the  Amherst  proceeded  to  Chaou-seen  or 
Corea,  and  afterwards  visited  Loo-choo ;  but  we  have  no  room 
for  further  extracts,  and  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself  for  an  account  of  the  interesting  transactions  in 
those  places. 

And  now  to  advert  to  the  barbarous  system  of  monopoly  which 
has  so  long  kept  us  in  Chinese  ignorance  of  these  regions,  will  it 
be  hereafter  believed,  that  the  entire  value  of  all  the  commodities 
exported  thither  by  the  East  India  Company  from  the  United  King- 
dom, besides  military  stores,  does  not  exceed  750,000/.  per  annum  ? 
*  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  commodities  they  export  to  all  the  vast 
'  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  hardly  exceed  those  that  are 
^  annually  sent  by  a  few  petty  merchants  to  the  islands  of  Jersey 
^  and  Guernsey  I**  The  statements  contiEdned  in  the  pamphlet 
abeady  cited,  are  truly  astounding. 

^  China,  not  to  mention  the  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca, 
contains  150,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  it  abounds  in  products  fit  for 
the  European  markets,  and  the  people,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are 
most  anxious  to  obtain  ours  in  exchange.  It  is  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  since  the  Company  began  to  trade  with  this  '^  wide  region :" 
during  that  lengthened  period,  they  have  been  allowed  to  conduct  that 
trade  in  their  own  way,  having  been  protected  by  their  monopoly 
against  the  competition  of  their  countrymen ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
long  probation,  they  have  succeeded  in  annually  disposins  (at  a  loss, 
be  it  observed)  of  20,000/.  worth  of  cottons,  and  413>000/.  worth  of 
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woollens !  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  be  desired  of  the  deaden- 
ing influence  of  monopoly  ? — of  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke  up, 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  broadest  and  deepest  channels  of  com- 
mercial intercourse?  We  have  not  the  slightest  donbt — and  our 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  most  experienced  merchants — that, 
had  the  trade  with  China  been  free  during  the  last  fifty  years,  our  ex- 
ports to  it  only  would  have  amounted,  at  this  moment,  to  8,000,000/. 
or  10,000,000/.  a-year. 

'  ^  While  the  Company's  export  of  woollens,  trifling  as  it  has  always 
been,  has  been  recently  falling  off,  that  of  the  Americans  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  Formerly  the  Americans  used  to  export  little 
except  bullion  ;  but  at  present  their  ships  come  to  London  and  Liver- 
pool, and  take  on  board  manufactured  goods,  which  they  carry  to 
China.  Now,  the  fact  that  such  a  trade  is  carried  on,  shews,  that 
though  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  the  export  of  manufactured  goods 
to  China  is  productive  only  of  loss,  it  is  advantageous  when  conducted 
by  individuals.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  those  who  have  at  different 
times  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  China  have 
failed ;  but  such  contingencies  attach  to  all  businesses,  and  are  as  nu- 
merous in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  as  in 
any  other,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  aflirmed  that  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous. The  failures  in  question  took  place  chiefly  amongst  those 
who  engaged  in  the  trade  without  sufliicient  capital  and  experience^ 
and  attempted  suddenly  to  force  it  beyond  due  bounds.  Those  who 
prosecuted  it  on  sounder  principles  are  very  wealthy.  The  largest 
fortunes  in  the  United  States  have  been  made  in  the  China  trade. 
'Mr.  Cushing,  an  American  merchant,  lately  of  Canton,  has  recently 
retired  from  business  with,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  of  500,000/.  and  there 
are  many  others  that  have  been  hardly  less  successful. 
■  ^  It  is  material  too  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  free  China  trade 
has  been  thus  productive  of  wealth  to  the  American  merchants  en« 
gaged  in  it,  it  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Union. 
The  American  public  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  tea — ^that 
is,  with  an  important  necessary  of  life — for  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  has  cost  the  people  of  England,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had 
tlie  China  trade  of  England  been  conducted  in  a  similar  way,  it  would, 
besides  affording  an  advantageous  market  for  eight  or  ten  million^' 
worth  of  produce,  have  enriched  vast  numbers  of  our  merchants,  ship- 
owners, &c.,  and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the  public  in  the  cost 
of  tea. 

'  But  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of  China, 
the  resources  of  the  extensive  and  populous,  though  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, countries  of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  Siam,  the  empire  of 
Japan,  and  the  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  mercantile  purposes.  The  commerce  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  worlds  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  From  the  ei:a  of 
•  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  present  day,  the  intercourse  between  Europe 
'feind  India  and  China  has  been  subjected  to  the  niost  oppressive  fetters. 
"A '  departtnent  of  commerce  so  extensive,  had  it  been  properly  cultir 
rated,  as  to  have  alibrded  full  scope  for  the  mercantile  resources  of 
every  nation,  but  requiring  great  perseverance,  skill,  and  enterprise  in 
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its  establishment;  has  been  made  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists^  Svho 
have  wasted  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable^  in  wajrlike 
undertakings.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that^  of  the  thousands  of  ,ad-< 
mirable  harbours  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca,  Canton  and  Manilla  are 
almost  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  English  merchant- 
ships.  We  have,  in  fact,  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  the  most 
extensive  markets,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  have  delivered 
them  over  to  those  who  do  not  resort  to  them  as  merchants,  but  us 
monopolists,  to  get  cargoes  of  tea,  which  they  afterwards  sell  to- us 
upon  their  own  terms,  and  at  an  exorbitant  advance.  This  eimduct 
has  not  been  more  injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it  haft>66 
long  deprived  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intercourse,  with 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  improvement  that  might 
have  been  accomplished^  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the. science, 
moral  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations^  had  there 
been  nothing  to  hinder  our  communication  with  them  during. thelast 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  Commerce  is  the  grand  engine  by  which  the 
blessings  of  science  and  civilization  are  universally  diffused.  Whils'it 
enriches,  itxilso  instructs  and  stimulates  the  industry  and  invention  of 
those  who  carry  it  on.  That  .the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
people  of  Europe  in  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  should  hitherto  have  had 
so  little  influence  upon  their  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
jealous  systems  of  commercial  policy  that  have  obtained  amongst  us. 
Had  European  adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to  the. dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  East,  and  been  permitted  to  trade  freely  with 
their  mother  countries,  the  foundations  of  improvement  would  hE|ve 
long  since  been  laid  in  nations  that  are  still  comparatively  barbarous* 
We  trust,  however,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  European  arts 
and  sciences  will  no  longer  be  excluded  from  some  of  the  finest .  and 
most  extensive  countries  in  the  world,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a 
decrepit  and  worn-out  monopoly  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  open 
new  and  boundless  markets  for  the  products  of  our  artizans,  and  they 
are  called  upon  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern 
world.' 

And  they  have  obeyed  the  call,  and  earned,  by  so  doing,  ^e 
gratitude  of  unborn  millions. 

.1  ._      .  -  — — —  ■ —     '  ■  ■  I  — 'f — ■ — 

Art.  IV.     The  Autohiography  of  John   Gait.      In   Two  Volumes.. 
8vo.  pp.  XX.  792.     Portrait.     Price  £1.  4*.     London,  1832. 

nnO  review  these  volumes  to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  ought  to 
be  much  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gait's  writings  than  we 
can  affect  to  be.  The  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  a  species 
of  literature  of  which  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  take 
cognizance,— dramas,  novels,  and  tales,  generally  published  ano- 
nymously.  By  his  anonymous  work8,vliowever,  Rlr.  Gait  is  bes^ 
known  ;  and  by  these,  probably,  his  fame  will  be  chiefly  porpe* 
tuated.     The  Author  of  The  AuisaIs  of  the  Parish,  the  Ayr* 
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s!iiiV'Lega^kvatrit'Sl^-Aftdfe^'WyT4e,^ll  surrire  in  his  works, 
^hcnvitkei^^btograpber  -of 'Wolsejr,  «ttd  the  author  of  "  Lady 
M»flb«th^''*  fe^-^ul*',  rt'ftrgotten. 

9fiS%i8  is  hot,  'however,  the  iiutobiography  of  a  mere  literary 
rttoV'i- In  feet,  Mr- Gralt  almost  disclaims  the  character.  Like 
©my^^^hd  *  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  only  as  a  man  of 

*  letwrs^'  and  Congrevej  who  prided  himself,  not  on  being  a  poet 
and  a  di*amfttist,  bot  on  his  gentlemanly  indifference  to  reputation, 
the  Auth<w  of  nearly  sixty  volumes  'frankly  confesses,'  that,  '  at 

*  110  time  ^  has  he  been  '  a  great  admirer  of  mere  literary  cha- 
'-racter,' 

t/i  To  teU  the  toath^  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  little  shame-fkeed  in 
thinking  myself  so  much  an  author^  in  consequence  of  the  estimatKHi 
in  which  I  hold  the  professors  of  book-making  in  general.  A  mere  li- 
terary man^  an  author  hj  profession^  stands  but  low  in  my  opinion  ; 
and  the  reader  ^vill  perhaps  laughingly  say,  ''  it  is  a  pity  I  should 
think  so  little  of  myself."  But  though,  as  the  means  of  attaining  as- 
cendancy and  recreation  in  my  sphere,  I  have  written  too  much,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  reflect  that 


tc 


I  left  no  calling  for  the  idle  trade.'* 


This  I  assert  with  confidence,  for,  in  looking  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  a  various  life,  I  cannot  upbraid  myself  with  having  neglected 
one  task,  or  left  one  duty  unperformed,  either  for  the  thrift  or  '^  fancy 
work  "  of  letters.'— Vol.  II.  pp,  200,  1. 

We  are  not  sure  that,  with  regard  to  the  mere  '  professors 
*  of  book-making,'  Mr.  Gait  is  altogether  wrong  in  classing  them 
below  men  intent  on  the  more  serious  business  of  life.  If  the 
character  is  shaped  by  the  object,  rather  than  by  the  employ- 
ment, the  trifler  in  literature  is  still  but  a  trifler,  and  the  trading 
author  but  a  trader.  *The  literary  character'  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  infinite  modifications,  and,  when  stamped  with  the 
nobleness  of  higher  ends,  is  all  but  '  the  highest  style  of  man.' 
Bill}  with  Mr^  Gait,  '  literature  was  always  a  subservient  pursuit.' 
Anare  that  this  assertion  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  imagin^ed 
far  <might  have  put  forth  better  things,  the  Autobiograph^r 
idd»':-. 

^  ^  T^ih  is  not  my  notion ;  I  have  uniformly,  on  all  occasions,  done  ifiy 
ikft'  ,  .^he  very  utmost  approaching  to  any  thing  like  a  consciousness 
of '  iwijdowment,  of  which  I  ever  thought  myself  possessed,  was,  in  be- 
lieving that  I  sometimes  enjoyed  a  power  of  combination  n6t  very  coth- 
mjim ';  a  conceit  which  led  me  to  think  many  schemes  practicable  whicH 
w^ife'Vfery  extravagant.  This  acknowledgment  of  being  sensible  of -my 
Alftldt^,  is-pVeparatory  to  disclosures  that,  were  I  likely  again  to  ei^t^ 
tB^'i!ki^iTftlt)f'%«leiiness,  I  would  not  make;  but,  being  laid  on  the  j^elf, 
I  may  speak  of  them  unblaAied*'     Vol.  II«,  p.  241. 


?j.»  t'j 


The  circumstances  h^re  ^i^^,\vades^^f>hi^,^^;i&^ 
come  before  the  public, '  w^ul<J,i|idfedrrdiawft^fTgotf[n^ely0(^ 
severity  of  the  critic  or  the  censor,, fiftfpr.ew^riCriJp^PQs^  t9rl9iP$i;caM 
it,  but  even  the  hostility  QfaUiWfany.i,  ^.  j^t  i8/<ptfrt|iittly,f  sajr^jthe 
Author,  in  the  first  sentqncepfjiiWi.F^rte)  Via0t.»ji«eri^  gei«dfif 
'  manly  occupation  to  writQ.  ape's i own  Uf45i{  !' .^ayijJOvertyi/H^jJuQ^ 
*  will,  consents''  to  the  egotisliqal  undej^t^ing-nc 'Fifffl*  pQ^W^J^,^ 
there  was  hope  that  such  a  man»  though  HQMloflp^j^^buftyiaiH.^itfe 
youth,  might,  with  a  helping  hand^  emerge ; .  b«tTepea(t€»il«ti:okj^ 
of  paralysis  have  reduced  has  physical  frame  tq;  *;;i»($heer;ibuUf,' 
although  they  appear  to  have  left  the  intellectual  man  r^fijjiire^ 
The  following  stanzas,  an  elegy  upon  departed  energy,  introduced 
in  the  second  chapter,  are  extremely  touching^  both  from*  their 
poetry  and  their  truth.  .  .?.  dUnfi 

..»    '      k     ■'    )lllv.'    Ill 

*  Helpless,  forgotten,  sad,  and  lame>  ^  -      >'   /imoJ 

On  one  lone  seat  the  live-long  day,     '  *  •'    •     <"  !;nij 

I  muse  of  youth  and  dreams  of  famey'    »•  '■::'i\  •>-  ;liiiiit 

And  hopes  and  wishes  all  awayw        •"  ^  f^fi;    ,.  mLci'^o 

*  No  more  to  me,  with  carol  gay. 

Shall  mounting  lark  from  pasture  rise. 
Nor  breezes  bland  on  upland  play,  .,_  .  .    .^ ._  ,  7  .    rrp 
Nor  far  fair  scenes  my  steps  entice^ 


'  Ah,  never  more  beneath  the  ski^s, '    '" 

The  winged  heart  shall  glbwiurg  ^foar> 

Nor  e*er  be  reached  the  goal  or  prize, — 

The  spells  of  life  enchant  no  more;   ^    '•■■■     •  r    .  // 

*  The  burning  thought,  the  boding  sighj^ 
The  grief  unnam'd  that  old  men  feel,' 

The  languid  limbs  that  withering  lie. 
The  powerless  will's  effectless  zeal ; 

All  these  are  mine,  and  Heaven  bestows 

The  gifts,  but  still  I  find  them  woes.' 


'  ' ;  I  n 

•'  r«-f(»fr 


To  a  man  of  Mr.  Gait's  active  habits  and  enterprising  mindl 
the  crippled  state  to  which  he  is  reduced,  must  be  like  that  of  4 
race-horse  in  a  mill.  ^  His  acutest  sense  of  calamity,'  he  tells  wi 
in  the  Preface,  *  arises  from  his  inability  to  employ  himself  > in 

*  other  pursuits  than  those  of  literature.     It  is  not  easy  to  de- 

*  scribe  the  miseries  of  being  suddenly  transmuted  from  ijctiVity, 

*  into  the  passive  inertness  of  wearisome  inability  to  perform,  tijjl- 
'  assisted,  the  commonest  actions.'  There  is  but  one  thing  whicii 
can  render  such  a  state  endurable ;  not  ^  brimstone  notions  of  re-1 
^  ligion,'  nor  such  fanaticism  as  appears  to  have  been  v^nbappi]()^ 
identified  with  Mr.  Gait's  earliest  impresaions  respecting  ^  ser^f^^si 
^  professors,'  but  that  ^  peace  of  God  which  passes  \uiderst^n4ingi' 
because  its  source  and  nature  are  alike  Divine^  <  >  ;  t..  A^^H\-  n-Mt  I 
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As  an  apolo(](y  f%r  the  publication,  Mr.  Gait  remarks,  that  his 
*  actual  adventures  are  as  likely  to  amuse  the  reader  as  the  in- 
^  cidents  of  any  fiction  which  has  escaped  from  his  pen.'  And  a 
glance  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
finding  no  lack  of  entertainment.  The  scene  opens  in  Scotland, 
soon  shifts  to  London,  then  to  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Turkey, — 
Ireland,  London,  Turkey  again, — France,  England,  Canada. 
We  find  narrated  the  whole  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Ca- 
nada Company,  and  the  labours,  successes,  and  personal  ill  for- 
tune of  their  enterprising  agent, — the  founding  of  towns  in  the 
back  woods,  and  the  opening  of  vistas  emblematic  of  the  Author'^s 
gigantic  visions,  leading  to — futurity.  The  hero  of  all  these  ad- 
ventures and  exploits  may  be  pardoned  for  disdaining  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  literary  man.  Nor  are  the  volumes  merely 
entertaining :  they  comprise  many  an  instructive  lesson  to  those 
who  can  extract  it  for  themselves :  to  all  others,  it  would  perhaps 
be  useless  to  define  it  in  the  shape  of  moral  reflections. 

Mr.  Gait  was  born  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  in  May  1779> 
where,  and  at  Greenock,  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
passed.  Among  the  recollections  of  this  period,  are  introduced 
some  anecdotes  of  his  schoolfellows  ;  and  the  following  brief  re- 
cord of  one  of  them,  is  a  biographical  episode  so  complete  and  in- 
teresting as  to  tempt  citation. 

*  At  that  time  in  Irvine  were  several  children  from  the  East  Indies ; 
among  them  a  girl  called  Marion  Crawford,  with  singularly  beautiful 
long  black  hair,  and  that  composed  character  of  physiognomy  which  is 
supposed  by  the  Italians  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Madonna. 
Between  her  and  Eckford  a  mutual  attachment  grew  up  until  it  be- 
came known  to  all  the  town,  and  was  even  respected  by  tne  schoolboys. 
Eckford  was  older  than  me,  but  I  remember  the  circumstance  very 
perfectly.     Ah  I 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

Henry  Eckford  and  Marion  Crawford  were  not  destined  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  fortune.  He  went  abroad,  and  she,  poor  crea- 
ture^  was  lately  living  forlorn  in  single  blessedness. 

'  This  Mr.  Eckford  became  afterwards  the  grand  architect  an4 
builder  of  the  American  navy,  and  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  how  we  met,  but  his  fortune 
made  him  the  prey  of  designing  men ;  and  he  was  inveigled  on  account 
of  his  wealth  by  a  party  "to  join  in  some  public  scheme.  When  I  first 
met  him,  he  was  then  nourishing  in  prosperity,  and  had  sent  his  son 
with  a  tutor  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

*  Some  sinister  trick  in  the  management  of  the  company  made  him 
responsible  for  aU  his  fortune ;  a  legislative  investigation  by  the  State 
of  New  Y6rk  was  instituted  to  examine  the  circumstances,  and  though 
•Eckford  loi^  all  his  fortune,  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  He  sent  me 
to  Canada  copies  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  was  glad  and  sorrowful  at 
the  result ;  glad  of  his  acquittal,  and.sorroM^fuI  for  his  fate. 
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'  His  son,  however,  returned  to  him  ;  but  as  if  misfortune  had,  after 
a  career  of  great  splendour,  marked  him  for  her  particular  prey,  the 
young  man,  in  attempting  to  save  his  sister,  was  with  her  burnt  to 
death. 

^  I  saw  Eckford  after  this  calamitous  event,  and  we  had  a  good  deal 
of  school-boy  conversation  respecting  himself.  He  had  then  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  the  United  States,  but  had  not  decided  in  what  di- 
rection to  move.  I  mentioned  to  him  Russia,  offering  him  a  letter  ; 
but  he  had  decided  on  no  particular  place.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  dockyards  were  put  under  his  superintend- 
ence, and  he  was  treated  by  the  Sultan  with  uncommon  condescension 
and  confidence.  He  died,  however,  soon ;  his  body  was  carried  to 
New  York,  where  it  was  interred  with  particular  distinction. 

^  The  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  mention  him  here  was, 
that  among  other  early  recollections  he  enquired,  in  the  cpnyersatioa 
alluded  to,  if  I  had  any  remembrance  of  Marion  Crawford.  There 
was  something  in  the  topics  of  our  conversation  and  his  manner  that 
rendered  the  question  affecting ;  but  I  could  give  him  no  other  answer 
than  my  mentioning  that  1  believed  she  was  still  alive  and  unmarried. 
Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  her.  It  has  ever  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  something  pathetic  in  his  enquiry,  I  have  often 
since  thought  of  it ;  for  he  remarked  that  very  strange  changes  happen 
in  life.  It  was  so  with  himself,  for  he  who  had  reached  the  very 
summit  of  prosperity,  was  then  again  as  poor  as  Miss  Crawford;  biit 
there  was  a  consciousness  about  him,  that  he  was  destined  to  die  nO 
ordinary  man/     Vol.  I.  pp.  12 — 14. 

With  that  mixture  of  way wardness  and  *  decision  of  character' 
which  these  memoirs  so  strikingly  evince  to  be  the  tempetamfent 
of  the  Author**s  mind,  he  left  Greenock  without,  so  far  as  appears,- 
cither  '  proximate  motive '  of  reasonable  force  or  any  very  tempt- 
ing prospect,  and  came  to  London,  *  a  forlorn  adventurer.'  His 
feelings  at  this  launch  into  the  waste  ocean  of  society  are  na- 
turally and  vividly  described, 

^  On  the  morning  when  I  bade  adieu  to  Greenock,  my  father  accom- 
panied me  in  the  post-chaise  which  was  to  convey  me  early  enough  to 
meet  the  London  mail-coach  at  Glasgow.  The  air  was  bright  and 
calm,  but  I  was  exceedingly  depressed.  During  the  first  stage,  scarcely 
a  word  was  exchanged,  and  while  the  horses  were  changed  at  the  Bi- 
shopton  inn,  the  usual  stage  in  those  days  between  Greenock  and 
Crlasgow,  I  walked  back  on  the  fields  alone  with  no  buoyant  heart. 

'  The  view  towards  Argyleshire  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  I  have  since  seen 
some  of  the  finest  scenes,  but  none  superior.  At  the  time  it  seemed 
as  if  some  pensive  infiuence  rested  on  the  mountains,  and  silently 
allured  me  back ;  and  this  feeling  was  superstitiously  augmeuted,  by 
happening  in  the  same  moment  to  turn  round  and  beholding  the  east- 
ern sky,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  my  journey,  sullenly  overcast. 

^  On  returning  to  the  inn,  the  horses  had  been  &omc  time  in  harness, 
and  my  father  was  a  little  impatient  at  my  absence,  but,  conjecturing 
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what  was  passing  in  my  mind^  said  little^  nor  did  we  speak  much  to 
each  other  till  the  waiter  of  the  inn  opened  the  door  for  us  to  alight 
at  Glasgow.  In  truth,  I  was  not  blind  to  the  perils  which  awaited 
me,  but  my  obstinacy  was  too  indulgently  considered.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  61—2. 

Before  he  left  Greenock,  his  bosom  friend  Park,  one  morning, 
speaking  of  .Foster''s  (misprinted  Forsyth's)  Essays  as  remark- 
able   compositions,    inquired   which   Gait   ^  thought  most   of\ 

*  When  I  mentioned}  "  On  Decision  of  Character,'' '  says  our 
Auto-biographer,  *  h#r  replied  gravely,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 

*  it,  for  he  had  been  afraid  to  direct  my  attention  to  that  paper, 
^  as  he  thought  it  calculated  to  encourage  a  bias  of  mind  in  me 

*  which  should  rather  be  repressed.'  This  is  ingenuously  told, 
but  Mr.  Gait  seems  unconscious  or  unwilling  to  admit,  how  cor- 
rectly his  accomplished  friend  had  estimated  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  his  character.     This  friend,  too,  gave  him  '  some- 

*  times  more  advice  than  was  always  requisite.'  Had  it  been 
followed,  perhaps,  it  would  have  justified  the  adviser. 

Mr.  Gait  engaged  in  London  in  mercantile  business,  to  which 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  largeness  of  scheming,  but  with  the  ill  success  which  attended 
all  his  projects.     His  studies  while  in  business  were,  he  says, 

*  truly  exemplary.' 

'  I  made  myself  master  very  early  of  the  Lex  Mercatoria,  not  merely 
by  reading  it  through^  but  by  studying  it  as  necessary  to  my  progress 
in  the  world.  I  composed  a  treatise  on  the  practice  of  under-writing> 
as  sanctioned  by  the  existing  laws  and  the  decisions  of  tribunals: 
chagrin  at  the  cloud  which  overcast  my  prospects^  induced  me  to 
destroy  the  manuscript.  1  composed  also  a  history^  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  inclusive,  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  England,  a  work 
of  research ;  and  wrote  likewise  a  history  of  bills  of  exchange ;  for, 
although  always  a  desultory  student,  I  now  and  then  read  in  veins 
and  strata,  pursuing  particular  objects  with  ardor,  directness,  and 
assiduity.  I  say  not  this  in  vanity,  but  in  proof  of  the  ambition  with 
which  I  was  actuated.  A  man  whose  purposes  of  life  are  passed,  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so  much  with  impunity !  *     Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

We  purposely  refrain  from  critical  animadversions ;  otherwise 
the  flippancy  of  some  remarks  on  *  Crimes  and  Sins,'  would  pro- 
voke comment.  Mr.  G.  *  agreed  with  Moses ',  and  differed  from 
Beccaria,  without  fully  understanding  either ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  he   became  the  opponent  of  the  '  Huskissonian  charla- 

*  tanry.'  The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  that  exceedingly  able 
minister,  are  discreditable  to  his  judgement. 

After  the  failure  of  his  mercantile  concerns,  Mr.  Gait  entered 
himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the 
bar;  and  then  partly  for  his  health,  and  partly  to  pass  away  the 
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time,  went  abroad.      His  reflections   on  this  occasion  may  be 
serviceable  to  others  under  similar  circumstances. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  crisis  of  life  was 
not  pleasant ;  I  would  be  justified  indeed  in  stating  that  it  was  bitter, 
but  it  serves  no  good  purpose  to  indulge  disagreeable  remembrances. 
It  could  not^  however,  be  disguised  from  myself  that  I  was  about  to  be 
born  into  the  scene  of  a  new  world,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  that  my  checquered  destiny  would  be  changed.  J3nt  there  was 
at  the  time  a  consoling  advantage  in  my  prospects ;  a  young  man  ig- 
norant of  the  world,  who  thought  himself  fit  for  anything  he  was  likely 
to  undertake,  was  not  easily  daunted. 

*  The  study  of  the  law  was  not  at  variance  with  my  habits ;  it  re- 
quired less  versatility  in  the  application  of  the  mind  than  the  profes- 
sion I  had  supposed  myself  to  have  abandoned,  not  then  sufficiently 
aware  that  the  law  requires  not  only  patronage,  but  a  peculiar  class  of 
litigious  connexions ;  in  fact,  the  aid  of  friends  is  as  much  wanted  in 
it  as  in  any  other  calling  or  business.  It  was  not  till  enabled  to  think 
at  leisure  of  entering  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  I  saw  myself  incurring  more 
hazard  than  at  the  time  I  imagined. 

'  One  who  conceits  himself  to  be  at  least  equal  to  his  neighbours  .in 
energy,  is  very  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  the  chances  of  life.  He 
sees  that  men  only  get  forward  by  their  own  talents,  and  it  is  not  till 
he  has  obtained  some  insight  of  the  world  that  he  discovers,  although 
this  be  true,  he  is  yet  apt  to  undervalue  difficulties  by  attending  too 
much  to  that  circumstance.  At  the  outset  of  life  there  is  no  profession^ 
whatever  to  which  the  aid  of  friends,  be  the  individual's  talent  what  it 
may,  is  not  essential.  If  he  possess  superior  ability,  he  will  in  time, 
with  the  precursor  of  friendship,  make  himself  distinguished,  but  if  he 
be  only  an  ordinary  person  he  will  never  rise  above  his  first  establish- 
ment. At  the  time,  however,  of  which  I  am  treating,  I  was  reluctant 
to  believe  this ;  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  human  rivalry,  however, 
has  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  it  has  reconciled  me  to  my  sub- 
sequent desultory  life ;  for  afterwards  it  did  not  appear  within  the 
scope  of  probability  that  I  could  have  made  my  way  at  the  bar  to  any 
satisfactory  degree  of  distihction.  No  one  existed  on  whom  I  could 
fasten  the  slightest  claim  for  assistance,  nor  could  I  disceru  any  chance 
in  store  to  facilitate  an  ambitious  career  by  the  law. 

^  With  reflections  of  this  kind,  though  not  of  so  determined  a  caste^ ' 
I  bade  adieu  to  England,  half  desiring  that  no  event  might  occur  to 
make  me  ever  wish  to  return,  and  yet  for  this  morbid  feeling  I  had  ho 
cause.     Nothing  in  the  world  had  occurred  to  make  me  greatly  averse 
to  it ;  even  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  my  debtor  seemed  the  effect 
more  of  a  mental  aberration  than  of  design,  at  all  events  he  was  not ; 
actuated  from  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  so  much  as  by  the  sug-i.. 
gestions  of  one  more  intimatelv  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  mankind; 
he  was  only  a  tool  in  a  more  skilful  hand.     Often  and  often  since  have 
I  endeavoured  to  imderstand,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man>  possessed' 
of  a  fair  measure  of  understanding,  to  think  another  could  endure  such 
a  series  of  actions,  as  he  developed  towards  those  of  whoih  he  had  un-'; 
fortunately  been  the  ruin      But  as  I  hiad  thrown  Myself  like  a  &kS' 
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from  the  dice-box  in  my  London  adventure^  I  felt  no  fear  in  this 
voyage.  It  would  have  been,  however,  rather  ludicrous  to  have  braved 
the  storm  like  Caesar,  with  the  brag  of  my  fortune ;  but  something 
like  a  sentiment  of  the  same  kind  undoubtedly  sustained  me/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  113—116. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Gait  first  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  of  whom  he  has  since  undertaken 
to  be  the  biographer.  As  we  are  not  reviewing  the  life  of  the 
author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan,  we  shall  say  nothing  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Gait's  travels  were  in  every  respect  adventurous. 
Different  projects  rose  before  him,  like  a  Will  of  the  wisp,  to 
tempt  him  onward  from  isle  \o  isle,  and  over  mountains  and 
wastes ;  and  he  returned  in  1811,  with  excellent  commercial  plans, 
from  which  he  was  fated  to  derive  no  advantage,  but  which  were 

*  afterwards  partly  carried  into  effect  by  others  with  great  profit.** 
He  had  nothing  left  to  do,  in  this  state  of  disappointment,  but  to 
publish  his  Travels.  He  subsequently  accepted  a  mercantile  ap- 
pointment, which  led  him  to  return  to  Gibraltar ;  but  '  unfor- 

*  tunately,'  he  says  with  much  ingenuousness,  '  I  never  in  my 

*  life  have  been  able  to  lay  my  heart  to  any  business  whatever,  in 
^  which  the  imagination  had  not  a  share.'*  In  this  sentence  he 
lays  open  the  roots  of  his  character. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  circumstances  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  marriage,  while  as  yet  a  physician  without  fees  and 
a  writer  without  fame,  to  a  young  lady  without  fortune.  How 
nearly  Mr.  Gait's  adventure  upon  matrimony,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  affords  a  parallel  instance  of  fortunate  imprudence,  we 
can  only  divine  from  the  following  singularly  laconic  paragraph. 

^  While  His  Highness  was  engaged  in  a  tour  in  the  country,  I  was 
married.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  Tuesday,  but  on  the  Saturday 
before,  I  met  with  a  most  amusing  adventure.'     Vol.  I.  p.  246. 

This  adventure,  so  strangely  linked  with  the  Author's  mar- 
riage, appears  to  have  bad  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  it.  It 
relates  to  an  interview  with  the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  wished 
for  his  advice  as  to  publishing  some  papers,  which  Mr.  Gait  very 
frankly  and  properly  recommended  her  to  suppress.  After  this, 
we  find  him  again  visiting  the  Continent  at  the  first  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII. ;  and,  on  his  return,  setting  himself  to  write 
for  the  theatres.  A  mercantile  proposal  led  him  to  return  for  a 
short  time  to  Greenock ;  but  he  found  himself  no  longer  fit  for 
the  place,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  metropolis. 

^  This  distaste  was  not  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  met  with^ 
but  a  consciousness  of  being  no  longer  the  same  sort  of  individual  that 
I  had  been  in  former  days;  for  I  received  every  attention  that 
could  be  expected,  but  the  change  which  time  and  the  world  had  made, 
no  longer  rendered  me  susceptible  of  those  gratifications  that   had 
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once  endeared  the  place  to  my  remembrance.  It  was  not  changed  in 
any  aspectable  form^  but  my  tastes  had  undergone  a  great  alteration ; 
I  had  become  much  more  simple  in  my  habits,  and  secretly  ^^  fashed" 
at  many  things  in  which  the  tastes  of  an  earlier  period  might  have 
found  pleasure/ — Vol.  I.  pp.  275,  6. 

Again  he  was  '  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  fortune,'  when 
the  most  unexpected  occurrence  gave  him  new  life.  *  In  the 
'  course  of  my  checquered  life,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  *  I  have  often 
*  met  with  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  such  as  the 
'  religious  call  interpositions  of  Providence."*  Those  who  view 
them  as  such,  are,  at  all  events,  the  happier  for  a  creed  which 
calls  into  exercise  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  Mr.  Gait  to  Canada, 
as  agent  for  the  Canada  Company,  nor  of  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  apparently  hard  case.  The  details  of  his  proceed- 
ings will  be  found  very  interesting.  We  shall  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

^  The  Canada  Company  had  originated  in  my  suggestions,  it  was 
established  by  my  endeavours,  organized,  in  disregard  of  many  ob- 
stacles, by  my  perseverance,  and,  though  extensive  and  complicated  in 
its  scheme,  a  system  was  formed  by  me  upon  which  it  could  be  with 
ease  conducted.  Yet  without  the  commission  of  any  fault,  for  I  dare 
every  charge  of  that  kind,  I  was  destined  to  reap  from  it  only  troubles 
and  mortifications,  and  something  which  I  feel  as  an  attempt  to  dis- 
grace me.* — Vol.  II.  pp.  157. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  himself  involved  in  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  from  which  he  could  extricate  himself 
only  by  submitting  to  the  insolvent  act.  Once  more  he  had  to 
begin  to  '  build  a  new  scheme  of  life,  in  which  the  secondary  con- 
'  dition  of  authorship  was  made  primary.'  "  Laurie  Todd,"  and 
"  Southennan,"  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  course  of  exer- 
tion. His  next  work  was,  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Byron,"  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Bentley.  For  a 
short  time,  he  conducted  the  Courier  newspaper ;  but  soon  grew 
tired  of  this  employment,  and  found  philosophical  reasons  for 
throwing  it  up.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  he  then 
undertook  the  compilation  of  "  Lives  of  the  Players."  We 
deem  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  part  of  an  apology  for  the  laxity 
of  conduct  which  prevails  on  the  stage,  as  it  places  in  a  very 
striking  light  the  pernicious  tendency  of  dramatic  engagements. 

'  It  is  quite  obvious  that  players  ought  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
common  rules  of  life  ....  The  half  of  their  time  is  spent  in  an 
artificial  state,  and  it  is  only  acting  justly  towards  them,  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  Moreover,  without  any  disparagement  of  their  virtue,  their 
vocation  requires  them  to  assume  sentiments  and  parts  that  may  not 
accord  with  their  natural  feelings,  but  which  have  a  certain  control 
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over  those  feelings^  often  not  beneficial.  To  do  justice  to  a  well  con- 
ceived and  well  expressed  dramatic  character,  the  passions  or  levities 
of  that  character  must  be  put  on,  and  cannot  be  exhibited  with  any 
eJQTect,  without  an  assumption  of  a  probable  likeness,  which  is  never 
worn  without  communicating  some  taint  or  bias — no  woman  is  im- 
proved in  her  heart  by  playing  Millwood,  in  George  Barnwell.' — 

Vol.  II.  pp.  204,  5. 

What  follows  is  but  sorry  morality.  "  Bogle  Corbet'''  was  the 
Author'^s  next  publication ;  but  the  dates  of  his  multifarious  pro- 
ductions are  not  given.     Speaking  of  his  novels,  Mr.  Gait  says : 

'  While  I  do  think  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to  my  invention, 
there  is  one  of  my  books  that  has  been  absolutely  neglected. 

'  One  of  the  monthly  reviews,  when  it  appeared,  shewed  a  dis- 
position to  treat  it  with  more  consideration  than  works  of  fiction 
usually  are,  in  periodicals  of  that  class.  But  yet  it  fell  still-bom  from 
the  press,  though  one  or  two  ingenious  friends  have  expressed  them- 
selves pleased  with  its  speculations.  It  was  called  tne  Majolo,  of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  by  itself,  subsequently  the  second ;  a 
third  is  still  wanting.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  novel,  and  yet  it  has  been 
classed  as  strictly  of  that  species  of  composition.'     p.  222. 

We  forgive  Mr.  Gait  for  forgetting  that  the  Review  to  which 
he  alludes  as  noticing  that  singular  production,  was  The  Eclectic. 
The  first  volume  of '  the  Majolo  "^  appeared  anonymously  in  1815, 
and,  as*  he  says,  was  not  brought  out  in  a  manner  to  attract  at- 
tention :  the  second  volume  we  never  saw.  The  article  to  which 
he  refers,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  our  second  series  (Jan.  1816). 
The  Reviewer  was  without  any  knowledge  or  even  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  author  of  the  tale.  His  remarks,  therefore,  were 
entirely  suggested  by  the  indications  contained  in  the  work  itself. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as 
personal ;  and  yet,  they  define  a  character  which,  in  many  of  its 
traits,  may  strike  our  readers  as  having  its  counterpart  in  the 
autobiographical  portrait.  We  shall  perhaps  be  excused,  as  the 
volume  of  the  Review  is  out  of  print,  in  extracting  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  article. 

'  We  find  it  difficult  to  characterize  this  singular  production.  The 
perusal  of  it  pleasingly  interested  us,  and  the  impression  which  the 
Majolo  left  upon  our  imagination,  was  that  of  his  being  the  counter- 
part of  no  ordinary  mind.  But,  in  proceeding  to  analyse  the  opinions 
and  notions  ascribed  to  the  hero,  the  development  of  which,  through 
the  advantageous  medium  of  an  ideal  character,  is  the  professed  object 
of  the  volume,  we  found  that  they  were  much  better  adapted  to  amuse 
the  fancy,  than  to  satisfy  the  judgement.  The  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Majolo  pleased  us,  we  found,  more  from  their  dramatic  pro- 
priety, as  being  the  expression  of  character,  than  from  their  intrinsic 
value,  in  point  of  either  depth  or  novelty.  They  seem  to  be  the  spe- 
culations of  a  mind  more  accustomed  to  imagine  than  to  reason,  more 
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prone  to  credulity  than  to  scepticism,  and  displaying  more  originality 
of  thought,  than  extent  of  information. 

'  The  character  of  the  Majolo  is  very  well  conceived,  and  finely  por- 
trayed. His  opinions  seem  the  natural  growth  of  a  mind  in  which 
the  imagination  uniformly  appears  to  be  the  ascendant  faculty.  His 
remarks,  which  are  frequently  ingenious,  sometimes  profound,  but  oc- 
casionally of  a  doubtful  tendency,  are  of  that  metaphysical  cast  which 
we  might  expect  from  a  solitary  thinker,  but  whose  metaphysics  par- 
take more  of  poetry  than  of  philosophy.  The  combination  of  inge- 
nuous egotism  and  reserve,  of  arrogance  and  modesty,  of  energy  and 
weakness,  which  gives  to  the  character  of  the  Majolo  much  of  its  pic- 
turesque effect,  is  well  delineated,  and,  we  conceive,  perfectly  natural. 
He  is  perpetually  digressing  from  his  desultory  narrative  into  re- 
flections of  a  philosophizing  cast ;  which  display,  for  the  most  part, 
correct  observation  and  amiable  feeling,  but  exhibit  a  singular  defi- 
ciency of  religious  knowledge,  not  excusable  even  in  a  Sardinian  pea- 
sant. The  notions  of  the  Majolo  concerning  Destiny,  as  "  a  kind  of 
moral  chemistry  ",  as  a  chain  "  formed  by  links  of  physical  causes  ", 
and  other  sceptical  hints  of  this  kind,  are  so  vague  as  to  appear  con- 
nected with  no  determinate  opinions  in  the  Author's  mind ;  and  they 
may,  therefore,  be  passed  over  as  harmless  instances  of  the  cloudiness 
of  idea  into  which  an  ambitious  fondness  for  philosophical  conjecture 
is  likely  to  lead  a  person,  in  the  absence  of  correct  moral  guidance.' 

This  may  be  thought  severe  criticism ;  and  the  Reviewer  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  Author  credit  for  so  high  a  degree 
of  genius  as  Mr.  Gait  has  elsewhere  discovered ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  the  opinion  was  founded  simply  upon  this  vo- 
lume, which  obtained  from  the  public  little  or  no  attention. 

"  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,*"  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  find, 
was  written  as  far  back  as  1813.  Not  having  read  all  Mr.  Galt''s 
novels,  we  can  give  no  opinion  of  its  comparative  merits.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  inferior  to  "The  Ayrshire  Legatees,**'  and 
the  Author  himself  gives  the  preference  to  "  The  Provost/' 
We  can  only  say  that  we  know  of  no  work  which  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  spirit,  without  betraying  any 
of  the  servility  of  imitation.  It  is,  from  its  very  plan,  without  a 
plot,  and  the  anecdotes  are  not  always  novel,  because  they  relate 
to  facts ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  very  delightful  and  almost  unex- 
ceptionable production.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that 
such  a  volume  and  "  The  Majolo  "  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  mind  and  pen. 

Besides  these  and  other  works  of  imagination,  Mr.  Gait  wrote 
a  Life  of  President  West,  from  materials  derived  from  himself; 
a  Life  of  William  Spence ;  Lives  of  Admirals  Hawke,  Byron, 
and  Rodney,  for  Stevenson'^s  "  Lives  of  the  Admirals '' ;  and  a 
Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
The  list  of  his  works  certainly  exhibits  proofs  of  his  being  one 
of  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  versatile  writers  of  his  day. 
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His  schemes  and  projects  were  innumerable ;  and  life  has  proved 
too  short  to  realize  a  tithe  of  them. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  we  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  character  of  Aylmer  Whychcotte,  in  that  strange  but  clever 
medley  entitled  "  Whychcotte  of  St.  Johns's." 

*  '^  And  of  him,  what  wouldst  thou  say  ?  "  I  would  say,  most 
patient  reader,  that  he  was  one  who  to  natural  powers  added  indefati- 
gable industry;  one  who  possessed  acute  discrimination  and  quick 
comparison;  one  whose  early  prospects  seemed  bright,  and  whose 
probable  destiny  seemed  brilliant,  but  whose  voyage  of  life  was  beset 
by  a  waywardness  of  disposition  which  ruined  his  peace  and  wrecked 
his  happiness. 

^  ^'  What  think  you  of  my  nephew  Aylmer  ?  "  said  Colonel  Whych- 
cotte .  .  .  .  "  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Whychcotte  is  this :  he  has  talent 
enough  for  any  thing ;  he  will  attain  nothing."  * 

We  should  rejoice  to  think  that,  late  as  it  may  come,  Mr.  Gait 
should  yet  live  to  realize  some  benefit  from  his  indefatigable  and 
well  meant  exertions  in  Canada.  Surely,  if  thousands  could  be 
raised  with  ease  for  the  purchase  of  Abbotsford,  the  country 
ought  not  to  let  John-  Gait  sink  in  the  season  of  helpless 
adversity. 


Art.  V.  A  brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  Richard  Davis,  of  WaU 
worth  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Sermon  delivered  on  Occasion  of  his 
Death,  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.D.,  and  Selections  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  Deceased.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  John 
Davis.     I2mo,  pp.  274.     Price  5^.     London,  1833. 

^   A  S  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  remarkable  for  his 
^^  '  goodness,  rather  than  his  greatness,  for  moral  and  spi- 

*  ritual  excellence,  rather  than  for  intellectual,  (though  not 
'  unendowed  with  some  of  the  elements  of  distinction  of  the  latter 
'  kind,)  it  is  presumed  that  to  readers  of  the  class  intended  the 

*  contents  of  this  volume  will  administer  edification  and  pleasure ; 
'  while  to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased  minister, 
'  as  well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  Christian  friends,  the  work  will 

*  serve  as  a  pleasing  though  moumfiil  remembrance.**  This 
modest  announcement  will  sufficiently  describe  and  recommend 
the  volume.  Mr.  Davis  had  the  honour  of  leaving  behind  him 
four  sons  engaged  in  the  Christian  Ministry,  three  as  pastors  of 
Baptist  Churches.  From  this  circumstance  it  might  reasonably 
be  presumed  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  his 
claims  to  veneration  are  well  supported  by  this  brief  memorial  of 
his  long  and  useful,  though  unobtrusive  career. 

Not  having  received  a  regular  education  for  the  ministry,  (for 
he  was  married  before  he  entered  upon  the  office,)  Mr.  Davis  ne- 
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ver  aimed  at  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  plain  and  perspicu- 
ous preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

^  He  knew  what  he  was  capable  of  effecting,  and  never  attempted 
any  thing  beyond  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  possessed  of  that  na- 
tive sagacity,  that  solid,  well-judging  good  sense,  so  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures, — for  the  want  of  which  no  learning 
can  compensate, — which  constitutes  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  learn- 
ing the  most  extensive, — and  which,  for  many  practical  purposes,  is 
no  mean  succedaneum  for  learning  itself/ 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  time  that  Mr.  Davis  commenced 
preaching,  that  an  important  modification  of  his  views  of  Divine 
truth  took  placer  the  history  of  which  is  not  a  little  instructive. 

'  As  a  preacher,  he  set  out  upon  what  was  considered  some  fifty  years 
ago  the  thoroughly  orthodox  scheme  of  doctrine.     He  was  "  not  only 
sound,  but  sound  indeed"  having  adopted  those  tenets  which,  in  the- 
ological phrase,  are  termed  supralapsarian.     But  he  soon  found,  that 
his  creed  contained  within  it  but  very  few  topics,  and  that  those  topics 
themselves  involved  but  very  few  points  of  real  interest,  and  led  to 
scarcely  any  practical  results ;  while  those  results,  again,  were  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial — rather  opposed  to  the  sanctifying  tendency 
of  the  *'  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *'  than  in  harmony  with  it.     With 
such  a  creed  as  this  he  had  too  much  enlargement  of  mind,  and  too 
much  piety,  to  remain  long  contented.     With  one  effect  thereby  pro- 
duced upon  his  preaching  he  felt   especially  dissatisfied.      His  dis- 
courses were,  for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  believers.     His  heart, 
nevertheless,  better  instructed  than  his  head,  would  often  urge  him  to 
try  to  say  something  to  sinners.     But  then  his  creed,— his  cold,  ex- 
clusive, repulsive  creed, — checked  the  flow  of  his  better  feelings,  and 
he  found  that  he  either  could  not  address  sinners  at  all,  or  that  he 
could  only  speak  to  them  in  language  adapted  rather  to  drive  them 
from  the  Saviour,  and  to  plunge  them  into  despair,  than  to  win  them 
to  seek  an  interest  in  the  great  blessings  of  salvation ;  exhibiting  the 
warnings  and  threatenings  of  the  Word  apart  from  its  invitations  and 
promises — giving  utterance  to  the  thunders  of  Sinai  rather  than  to 
the  whispers  of  Sion.     It  occurred  to  him,  that  there  must  be  some 
difference  between  his  own  views  and  those  of  the   Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  since  he  could  not  help  observing  a  great  discrepancy  between 
their  modes  of  address  and  his  own.     He  therefore  resolved  to  exa- 
mine the  New  Testament  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  style  of  preach- 
ing upon  the  models  therein  exhibited,  conducting  his  investigation  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  practice  of  prayer.     In  agreement  with  this 
resolution  he  began  with  the  perusal  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     In 
the  inspired  discourses  of  those  holy  men  he  soon  discovered  the  ab- 
sence of  every  kind  of  reserve  in  their  exhortations  to  the  uncon- 
verted ;  and  that,  without  any  distinction  of  sinners  into  sensible  or 
otherwise,  the  men  who  crucified  their  King  were  exhorted  to  "  repent 
and  be  baptized,"  to  '^  save  themselves  from  their  untoward  genera- 
tion " — the  idolatrous  Athenians,  before  they  could  have  afforded  any 
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indications  of  a  spirit  of  awakenings  were  instructed^  that  "  God  had 
commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent " — and  a  Simon  Magus^  even 
while  he  was  plainly  told  that  he  was  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity/'  was  yet  urged  to  "  repent  of  his  wickedness, 
and  to  pray   God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  his  heart  might    be 
forgiven  him."     In  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Sa- 
viour also  he  observed,  that  men  while  yet  in  an  unconverted  state 
were  addressed  with  the  like  unreservedness  ;  and,  honestly  following 
out  the  convictions  derived  from  the  whole  of  his  survey,  little  as  they 
accorded  with  his  once  cherished  system,  he  thenceforth  adopted  the 
practice, — ^a  practice  which  he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
of  the  fitness  of  which  he  never  intimated  the  least  doubt, — of  preach- 
ing to  sinners  in  their  own  proper  and  native  character,  and  entreating 
them,  by  every  motive  which  could  address  itself  to  their  reason,  their 
conscience,  their  hopes,  or  their  fears,  to  *'  flee  from  the  wrath   to 
come,"  and  "  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them  '*  in  the  Gospel. 
His  conceptions  on  this  subject  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the 
perusal  of  some  of  the  productions  of  the  American  divines ;  par- 
ticularly Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  Bellamy's  "  True  Religion  Deli- 
neated."    He  soon  obtained,  as  the  consequence  of  this  change  of 
views,  the  then  obnoxious  epithet  of  a  Fullerite  ;  though  it  is  worth 
recording,  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  sentiments  in  whose  revival  Fuller  was  so  happily  instru- 
mental, as  well  as  illustrating  the  moral  and  intellectual  soundness  of 
my  father's  mind,  that  he  derived  his  notions  immediately  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  those  portions  especially  above  noticed 
— that  from  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  other  writers,  he  only  acquired 
stronger  convictions  (so  hx,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  question  of  address- 
ing sinners  was  concerned,)  of  the  truth  of  ideas  already  imbibed — 
and  that  he  did  not  &11  in  with  Mr.  Fuller's  publications  till  three 
years  after  he  had  adopted  opinions  coincident  with  those  advocated  by 
that  great  and  good  man.     From  the  time  of  his  adopting  these  sen- 
timents his  whole  creed  underwent  an  extensive  modification,  and  he 
at  length  settled  down  as  a  moderate  Calvinist.'    pp.  8 — 12. 

Mr.  Davis  was  bom  in  1768,  and  died  in  June  1832. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Analysis  of  Inorganic  Bodies.  By  J.  Berzelius. 
Translated  from  the  French  Edition,  bv  G.  O.  Rees.  12mo.  pp. 
164.     London,  1833. 

To  chemical  students  and  to  practical  chemists,  this  translation  of  a 
portion  of  Berzelius's  invaluable  labours  will  be  very  acceptable,  the 
rules  which  the  work  comprises  being  of  the  highest  importance  in 
analytical  researches.  The  Contents  are  indicated  by  the  following 
heads:  On  the  Analysis  of  Solid  Bodies.  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Quantitative  Analysis.      General  Kules  for  the  Analysis  of  Gases. 
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Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters.  Analysis  of  the  Solid  Parts  of  the 
Water.  Examination  of  the  Gases  contained  in  Mineral  Waters.  On 
the  general  Character  of  Salts^  and  Rules  for  their  Analysis.  Rules 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Salts  from  the  Re-action  of  their  Bases. 
The  translation  appears  to  be  competently  executed^  and  some  useful 
notes  are  added.     We  observe  at  p.  iii^  line  2,  inscribed  for  inserted. 


Art.  VII.  A  Companion  for  the  Season  of  Maternal  Solicititde^ 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  for  the  Nursery.  By  Tho- 
mas Searle,  Stony  Stratford.  Second  Edition.  I2mo.  pp.  224. 
London,  1833. 

The  Author  of  this  interesting  and  useful  little  book,  informs  us,  in  a 
very  modest  preface,  that  it  originated  in  an  inquiry  for  some  work 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Not  being  aware  of  any 
treatise  extant,  which  had  an  allusion  to  the  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Sermon  by  Charnock,  which  contains  but  few  suitable  ob- 
servations, and  a  Tract  by  the  late  Rev.  John  To^vnsend,  of  Rother- 
hithe,  he  was  induced  to  compose  the  small  volume  now  presented  to 
the  public.     In  soliciting  a  candid  perusal,  he  assures  us,  that 

'  his  object  is  usefulness,  not  literary  reputation.  He  pretends  to  no 
elegance  of  style :  plain  truth  in  a  simple  garb  has  been  his  aim,  both, 
in  the  prose  composition  and  the  hymns  he  has  made  upon  different 
subjects  in  the  book.  Should  his  efforts  be  blessed  only  in  a  few  cases, 
in  imparting  consolation  in  the  prospect  or  endurance  of  nature's  trials 
and  encouragement  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  and  maternal  dutie8> 
it  will  constitute  his  highest  gratification  and  his  richest  reward.' 

A  performance  so  pious,  and  unpretending,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair 
to  criticise ;  we  will,  therefore,  by  a  few  brief  quotations,  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves. 

After  some  introductory  observations  on  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  our  Author  thus  proceeds: — 

'  Leaving  the  sad  effects  of  this  unhappy  act  of  disobedience  as  it  re- 
gards the  world  in  general,  we  shall  trace  those  which  affect  the  female 
portion  of  it,  and  especially  in  reference  to  that  season  which  is  em- 
phatically called  "  the  hour  of  nature's  sorrow  ".  And  how  deeply  af- 
fecting to  turn  to  the  original  denunciation  of  the  sentence  upon  the 
woman ;  a  sentence  around  which  seem  to  shine  with  fearful  bright- 
ness the  rays  of  divine  equity  and  truth ;  a  sentence  which  cannot  be 
read  without  feelings  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  a  sentence  which  has 
been  inflicted  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
till  *^  mortality  is  swallowea  up  of  life  ",  as  woman  ^rst  sinned,  she 
was  first  summoned,  and  first  sentenced.  In  common  with  man  she  is 
exposed  to  disease  of  body,  condemnation  and  guilt  of  soul,  and  aU  the 
sad  variety  of  pain ;  but  the  sentence  which  God  denounced,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter,  is  peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 
It  contained  a  threatening  of  additional  woes  and  pains,  in  which  the 
man  cannot  share,  except  by  sympathy.'    pp.  4,  5. 
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'  The  sentence^  "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth ",  was  expe- 
rienced by  Eve ;  but  the  bodily  anguish  she  experienced^  was  not  the 
greatest  affliction :  there  were  many  accompanying  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  birth  of  her  first-born  afflictive.  The  child  was  born  in 
the  image  of  itsparents :  it  was  ''  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth 
in  iniquity  ".  The  first  human  being  that  was  made,  was  made  in  the 
holy  likeness  of  Deity  ;  the  first  that  was  bortiy  was  born  in  the  sinful 
image  of  a  fallen  ana  polluted  parent.  Had  the  pains^  sorrows^  and 
depravity  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind  been  confined  to  themselves  it 
would  have  lessened  the  affliction.  But  how  deeply  affecting^  how 
truly  lamentable^  that  the  first  stream  horn  the  fountain  should  have 
been  impure ;  that  the  first  branch  shot  from  the  trunk  should  have 
been  corrupt  and  unhealthy.  Cain,  the  first-born,  was  "  the  dege- 
nerate plant  of  a  strange  vine  ",  which  was  originally  ^*  a  noble  vine  *', 
wholly  " a  right  seed".'    pp.  6,  7. 

After  enumerating  many  promises  in  the  word  of  God  which  are 
calculated  to  aJQTord  encouragement  to  the  Christian,  in  circumstances 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  it  is  added : — 

'  These  are  some  of  the  promises  which  bear  generally  upon  the 
trials  of  God's  people ;  let  them  be  carefully  and  frequently  perused* 
They  form  a  chain  of  the  most  precious  jewels,  a  celestial  amulet ;  a 
sovereign  antidote  to  fear ;  an  infallible  specific  for  melancholy  fore- 
bodings and  depression  of  spirits.  They  compose  the  richest  cordial 
to  revive  and  animate  the  sinking  soul.  Gather  these  promises  toge- 
ther, ye  who  dread  the  hour  of  triaL  Let  your  mind  rove  over  them 
with  the  sweetest  delight.  Lay  in  a  good  stock  of  them  against  the 
evil  day.  Only  a  few  of  these  promises  have  been  presented  to  youi^ 
as  specimens  of  the  rest.  Look  into  the  Scriptures,  that  ''  garden  of* 
the  Lord ",  which  contains  so  many  fruits  sweet  unto  the  taste,  so 
many  fragrant  flowers  to  refresh  and  delight.  There  you  may  collect^ 
with  the  hand  of  faith,  a  thousand  more,  as  sweet  and  precious  as 
those  that  have  been  culled  for  you.  Such  is  the  variety  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  promises,  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  find  a  specific 
promise  adapted  to  every  event  in  life,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse  ; 
which  circumstance  shews  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  his  foreknow- 
ledge of  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of  his  people,  and  afibrds  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  authenticity  of  that  book,  which  contains  the 
noble  and  gracious  charter  of  the  believers'  privileges  and  promises.'  . 

pp.  49,  50. 

One  more  extract  must  suffice.  After  having  urged  the  necessity  of 
children  being  early  accustomed  to  the  public  worship  of  God's  house^ 
the  Author  remarks : — 

^  Samuel,  Josiah,  and  Timothy,  besides  many  others,  were  thus 
early  brought  to  the  sanctuary,  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  en- 
gaged in  active  worship.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  as  children 
grow  up  into  life,  to  see  that  they  regularly  attend  public  worship, 
and  that  they  attend  rvith  their  parents.  The  shameful  indifierence 
shew  towards  the  worship  of  God  by  adults,  is  much  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  regularity  while  under  the  parental  roof.    When  chiU 
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dren  and  young  people  are  allowed  to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  only 
when  they  like^  and  where  they  ]ike^  it  is  sure  to  affect  their  habits 
when  removed  from  the  immediate  observation  and  authority  of  their 
parents.'    pp.  137,  138. 

The  above  extracts  are  selected^  not  because  they  possess  any  pecu- 
liar merits  but  as  fair  specimens  of  the  entire  work.  In  the  name  of 
the  other  sex^  we  sincerely  thank  the  Author  for  this  judicious  and 
suitable  book^  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the  husband^  the  affection  of 
the  parent,  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  pastor 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  almost  every  page.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  add,  that  the  work  has  reached  a  third  edition,  although  scarcely  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  its  first  publication. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible;  or  a 
Description  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and 
Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones, 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Au- 
thorities, and  alphabetically  arranged.  By  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris,  D.D.  A  new  Edition :  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.     12mo,  pp.  350.     Price  7s.  6d.    London,  1833. 

The  first  edition  of  this  meritorious  compilation  was  noticed  with  de- 
served commendation  in  our  former  Series.  The  value  of  Dr.  Harris's 
labours  was,  however,  very  materially  deteriorated  by  the  extreme  in- 
accuracy with  which  the  work  was  printed,  owing  to  its  not  under- 
going literary  revision  in  passing  through  the  press.  The  typographical 
errors  were  innumerable,  especially  in  the  Latin  citations  and  the 
notes ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  errors  for  which  the  printer  was  not 
responsible.  The  work  has  been  very  carefully  revised  by  the  Editor 
of  the  present  edition,  who  has  also  introduced  some  important  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  The  attractive  appearance  of  the  volume  is  also 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  numerous  wood  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history.  In  its  present  shape,  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Biblical  student.  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
account  of  the  natural  History  of  the  Bible  extant. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  additional  articles  furnished  by  the  English 
Editor  of  the  present  volume,  we  take  the  following. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  above  cited  in  fiivour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rhinoceros  is  intended  by  the  reim,  the  present  Editor 
feels  compelled  to  avow  his  conviction,  that  the  notion  is  untenable  for 
the  following  reasons. 

'  1.  It  was  evidently  an  animal  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  doubtless 
found  in  Palestine.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  denouncing  judgements 
upon  Idumsea,  predicts  that  "  the  unicorns  (reims)  shall  come  (or  fall) 
down  with  them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls."     Isa.  xxxiv.  7* 

'  2.  It  was  certainly  bi-corned.  See  Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  Psalm 
xxii.  21. 

'  3.  Its  strength  was  in  its  horns ;  and  it  is  classed  with  the  lion  as 
an  emblem  of  ferocity.     Psalm  xxii.  21. 
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'  4.  That  it  was  of  the  bull  species^  seems  implied  in  Job  xxxix. 
9 — \2,  as  all  the  beauty  of  the  passage  depends  upon  its  being  an  ani- 
mal of  a  genus  used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry^  but  wild  and  in- 
capable of  domestication.  The  language  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  VJ, 
would  lead  to  the  same  inference.  In  JPsalm  xxix.  6,  also^  the  reim  is 
mentioned  in  immediate  parallelism  with  the  '^  calf"  And  in  Psalm 
xxii.  it  is  observable,  that,  as  the  bull  of  Bashan  and  the  lion  are  asso- 
ciated in  ver.  12  and  13,  as  apt  metaphors  to  describe  the  strength  and 
fierceness  of  the  foes  of  the  inspired  prophet,  so  are  the  lion  and  the 
reim  in  verse  21.  Both  the  lion  and  the  reim  were  also  royal  symbols; 
and  Israel  is  compared  by  Balaam  to  both,  Numb,  xxiii.  22,  24;  xxiv. 
8,  9.  The  one  was  the  symbol  of  conquest,  the  other  of  strength. 
In  precisely  the  same  manner,  was  the  bull  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
royalty  by  various  nations ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  used 
as  a  symbol  of  Assyria,  as  the  lion  was  of  Persia. 

*  5.  The  rhinoceros  is  not  found  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  and  could  not 
have  been  femiliarly  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is  pacific,  not  warlike. 
Its  horn  is  for  use,  not  for  defence ;  nor  is  it  adapted  for  "  pushing  ", 
but  for  ripping  up  the  trunks  of  the  more  succulent  trees,  which  con- 
stitute part  of  its  food.  It  is  moreover  placed  on  its  nose,  not  on  its 
forehead,  and  bent  backwards,  not  **  exalted ",  according  to  the  re- 
ceived rendering  of  Psalm  xcii.  10.  In  short,  there  is  no  one  point  of 
the  description,  that  will  apply  to  this  animal,  except  it  be  muscular 
strength. 

*  6.  The  passage  last  cited  from  the  Psalms,  may  admit,  however^ 
of  being  rendered  with  more  propriety :  *^  My  horn  wilt  thou 
strengthen  like  the  horn  of  a  reim."  There  is  apparently  a  sort  of 
paronomasia,  both  the  verb  and  the  name  of  the  animal  being  derived 
from  the  same  root.  That  the  verb  has  the  signification  of  to 
strengthen,  as  well  as  to  exalt,  (like  its  synonyme  ^w)  is  evident  from 
Zech.  xiv.  10;  and  so  closely  are  the  ideas  of  height  and  strength  re- 
lated, that  in  many  languages  both  are  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
See  Psalm  xcv.  4.  So  the  Celtic  dun  and  the  Teutonic  herg.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  both  in  Graelic  and  in  Erse,  reim  signifies  power  or 
authority.  (See  Armstrong's  Gtielic  Dictionary.)  This  is  also  the 
import  of  the  Greek  pw/tAi},  strength,  force ;  and  the  name  of  Rome  is 
said  to  correspond  in  signification  to  Valentia,  power,  strength.  Roma, 
which  has  not  its  etymology  in  the  Latin,  is,  there  can  be  little  doubts 
related  to  the  Hebrew  Ramah  or  Ramath,  i.  e.  a  height  or  strong 
place.  There  seems  good  reason  then  to  conclude,  that  the  name  of 
the  re'im  denotes  its  distinguishing  and  characteristic  quality,— 
strength,  and,  metaphorically,  power.  And  as  the  horns  and  head  of 
the  animal  were  the  chief  seat  of  its  strength,  the  horns  became  the 
emblem  of  power ;  and  to  strengthen  the  horns,  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression for  strengthening  the  authority  of  a  potentate. 

*  7.  Professor  Paxton  contends,  after  Bochart,  that  the  reim  was 
the  same  animal  as  the  oryx,  a  species  of  wild  goat ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  Arabs  give  this  name  (reem)  to  a  species  of  goat  or  of  gazelle. 
But  they  also  call  stags  and  antelopes  wild  oxen;  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  gave  the  name  ffovffaXoq  to  both  the  wild  goat  and  the  buflalo  ; 
,a  remarkable  coincidence,  if  the  Aramean  term  were  applied^  as  it 
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would  seem  to  have  been^  to  animals  of  both  genera.  Gesenios  pro« 
nounces  in  favour  of  the  wild  buffalo^  as  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
term  ;  but  against  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  horns  of  the  buf- 
falo, being  turned  inward,  are  unfit  for  combatl  Boetius  strenuously 
maintains  the  claims  of  the  urus,  which  C«esar  represents  to  be  un« 
tameable ;  and  Pliny  describes  in  the  following  terms :  He  is  of  a  size 
little  inferior  to  the  elephant ;  in  appearance,  colour^  and  figure,  he 
resembles  the  bull;  his  strength  and  velocity  are  great ;  and  he  spares 
neither  man  nor  beast  that  comes  in  his  way.  Such  an  animal  might 
well  rank  with  the  lion.  But  Paxton,  after  citing  this  passage  from 
the  Roman  naturalist,  objects,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  these 
wild  oxen  were  indigenous  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  Aben  Ezra,  in- 
deed, asserts,  in  his  commentary  on  Rosea,  that  no  wild  bull  is  to  be 
found  in  Judsea  and  the  surrounding  countries.  This  assertion  is 
plainly  at  variance,  however,  with  numberless  references  and  allusions 
m  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  the  wild  bull  should  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Syrian  herdsmen,  is  quite  incredible.  Whatever  species 
be  intended,  whether  the  urus,  the  bison,  or  the  buffalo,  it  seems  to  us 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  a  wild  animal  of  the  bovine  genus, 
strong,  fierce,  and  untameable,  is  the  reim  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
unicorn  of  our  translation.'    pp.  329,  330. 


Art.  IX.— CORRESPONDENCE. 

X^E  readily  give  insertion  to  the  following  articles  of  cor- 
respondence. Our  opinion  was  so  ftilly  expressed  against 
the  monopoly,  as  well  as  against  the  authority  in  which  it  origin- 
ated, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  resume  discussion  on 
those  points ;  and  we  feel  not  less  anxious  than  is  Mr.  Child  him- 
self, that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  drawn  to  the  whole 
subject.  In  noticing  the  evidence  relative  to  the  comparison  of  the 
small  pica  Bible  with  Robertson's  works,  we  referred  to  the  confu- 
sion which  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  But,  as  the  expense  of  set* 
ting  up  in  type  the  small  pica  Bible  must  be  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  small  paper  copies  and  of  the  Royal,  the  difference  of  cost 
can  consist  only  in  that  of  the  price  of  the  papers  used  for  the  re- 
spective editions.  Mr.  Parker's  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
importance  in  explaining  the  difference  of  statement  in  the  ver- 
sions of  Mr.  Rees's  evidence.  Mr.  Child  admits,  that,  in  the 
instance  of  the  small  pica  Bible,  his  estimate  for  paper  was  not 
confirmed ;  and  in  other  instances,  variations  of  price  appear  in 
the  evidence.  We  leave  the  letter  of  Mr.  Child's,  and  the  de- 
tails to  which  it  refers,  in  the  hands  of  our  readers ;  only  re- 
peating our  opinion  against  the  monopoly^  and  our  wish  to  in- 
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terest  the  public  in  the  question  to  which  Mr.  Child^s  communi- 
cation refers.  We  are  certainly  ^  disinterested,^  and,  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  ^  canmd  ^  inquirers. 

*  Bnngay,  13th  Aug.  1833. 
*  To  THE  Editor  op  the  Eclectic  Review. 

'  njEAR  8IB, 

'  I^^your  Article  on  the  Bible  Monopoly^  you  have  fallen  into  two 
or  thiree  errors^  which  permit  me  to  correct. 

'  the  first  consists  in  bringing  the  altered  evidence  of  Mr.  Hees> 
given  March  9th^  1831  (questions  711  to  718),  and  that  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Parker^  given  April  15th  (questions  1870^  1871^  &c.^  as  bearing 
on  the  same  ^oint^  on  the  9th  of  March^  which  is  impossible. 

'  There  is  no  proof  that  more  than  one  Edition  of  the  small  pica 
Bible  was  before  the  Committee  when  Mr.  Rees  was  examined,  and  in 
fact  there  vtras  but  one^  and  that,  the  King's  Printers'  Royal  Edition^ 
sold  by  their  agents  at  20«.  retail^  and  16^.  whole.sale^  in  quires. 

'  Mr.  Joseph  Parker,  on  the  15th  of  April  {between  Jive  and  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  Rees*s  examination)  for  the  first  time,  brings  before 
the  Committee  '^  the  small  paper"  Edition,  and  then  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  comparing  it  with  Robertson's  Works.  At  question  1871, 
Mr.  Parker  expressly  declares  that  comparison  had  been  made  between 
the  Royal  Edition  of  the  small  pica  Bible,  and  Robertson,  and  dis- 
tinguishes pointedly  between  the  book  then  in  the  hands  of  the  chair- 
man (a  small  pica  Bible)  and  that  with  which  the  former  comparison 
had  been  made. 

'  I  send  for  your  inspection,  a  copy  both  of  the  royal  and  small  pa- 
per Editions  of  the  King's  Printers'  small  pica  Bible,  the  former  of 
which  I  allege  to  have  been  the  book  compared  by  Mr.  Rees  with  Mr. 
Cadell's  Edition  of  Robertson,  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  fitness  of 
the  comparison,  and  the  justness  of  nis  expressions  in  describing  the 
two  books,  in  the  unaltered  evidence.  The  evidence  as  it  is  altered  is 
totally  absurd,  and  when  you  look,  at  the  books  you  will  see  at  once 
that  the  King's  Printers'  ten-and-sixpenny  booK  could  not,  as  you 
state,  be  intended  to  be  compared  with  the  Robertson.  It  will  not  in 
any  one  particular  bear  a  comparison,  and  when  the  Royal  Edition  of 
Robertson  is  compared  with  the  royal  small  pica  Bible,  the  latter  will 
at  once  appear  to  be  the  most  expensive  book  to  the  manufacturer. 
While  the  Robertson  sells,  wholesale,  for  13^.,  and  the  Bible  for 
16s.  the  paper  for  the  latter  pays  no  duty, — ^that  used  for  the  former 
not  less  tnan  3d.  per  pound  weight. 

'  Your  second  error  consists  in  supposing  there  are  discrepancies  be- 
tween my  evidence  and  Mr.  Besley's ;  this  is  easily  explained.  His 
estimates  are  made  by  a  printer  working  for  a  bookseller,  with  move- 
able types ;  (see  questions  1293,  1322,  2282 ;)  and  the  profit  on  the 
labour  only  is  charged ; — mine  are  made  on  the  principle  of  business 
followed  by  the  King's  Printers  (see  question  1927)>  and  there  is  no 
discrepancy  at  all  between  our  estimates. 

'  Thirdly ;  you  say,  "  Mr.  Childs's  estimates  for  paper  sometimes 
fieem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  pica  Bible^  to  be  erroneous."    Will 
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you  be  good  enough  to  direct  the  public  to  questions  1888^  1928  to 
1939,  1953-4,  2278,  2312  to  2334,  when  it  will  appear  that  my  esti^ 
mates  for  the  prices  of  paper  are  in  every  instance  but  one  confirmed 
by  gentlemen  interested  in  keeping  it  as  high  as  possible  ;  and  if  the 
monopoly  were  removed,  I  would  forthwith  furnish,  for  permanent 
sale,  an  edition  of  small  pica  Bible  on  paper  at  19^.  6d.,  in  all  parti- 
culars as  good  as  that  estimated  for  at  question  1968.  Every  day's 
experience,  since  August  IQth,  1831,  confirms  me  in  the  opmion  I 
then  expressed  (see  question  2333.)  Does  not  the  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  of  your  article  answer  itself?     I  think  it  does. 

^  When  1  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  it  was 
on  public  grounds  alone ;  private  interest  I  could  have  none,  in  at- 
temping  to  open  a  field  where  I,  in  common  with  other  printers  and 
booksellers,  might  find  competition  with  those  who  had  so  long  en- 
joyed the  profits  of  a  great  monopoly.  I  have  seen  much  of  the- 
anxiety  of  the  poor  when  the  Bible  Society  collectors  have  called  for 
their  pence,  and  I  hoped  by  this  petition  to  call  the  attention  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  distnbution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  subject.  I 
was  fully  prepared  to  expect,  and  to  receive  with  meekness,  all  the 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  with  which  parties  interested  in  sus- 
taining the  monopoly  might  honor  me, — ^while  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
answer  all  the  objections,  and  unravel  sdl  the  mystery  which  the  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  that  class  of  functionaries,  who  enjoy  peculiar 
privil^es,  have  such  a  happy  knack  of  placing  in  the  way  of  the 
plainest  subjects. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  I  hoped  that  candid  and  disinterested  inquirers 
would  be  convinced  that  monopoly  is  not  exactly  the  surest  way  of  ob- 
taining either  accuracy  or  cheapness.  Amongst  the  latter  class  I  rank 
you,  and  therefore  it  is  that  1  take  the  trouble  to  send  you  the  four 
books  for  inspection,  and  with  them  this  attempt  to  set  you  right  on 
those  points  where  you  have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  evi« 
dence. 

'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

'  Yours  truly, 

*  JOHN  CHILBS.' 


We  have  also  received  the  Report  of  an  examination  instituted 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
King^s  printers^  patents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expla- 
nation of  the  differences  between  the  evidence  relative  to  the  small 
pica  Bible,  as  it  appears  in  the  several  versions  of  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Rees ;  from  which  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  extract. 

f  Examination  befobe  Mb.  Hume  and  Sib  R.  H.  Inqlis,  M.P. 

'  Mb.  White,  Committee  Clerk : 

'  1.  Can  you  produce  the  Bible  marked  No.  2,  which,  on  the  9th 
March,  1831,  was  shewn  to  Owen  Rees,  Esq.,  witness  before  the 
King's  Printers'  Committee  ?^ Yes,  I  can.    It  has  never  been  out  of 
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my  possession— tHat  is  to  say^  it  has  never  been  out  of  my  House.    I 
sent  it  into  the  country^  and  have  now  had  it  brought  back. 

'Mb.  Rees: 

'  2.  Is  this  Bible^  No.  2,  the  book  which  was  shewn  to  you  on  the 
9th  of  March^  1831  ? — This  is  the  Bible  which  was  shewn  to  me*  I 
mistook  it  for  a  royal  paper  Bible  when  I  gave  my  answer. 

'  3.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  error  which  induced  you  to  desire 
to  make  the  correction  ?— It  was.  I  discovered  it  as  soon  as  I  got 
home. 

'  Mr.  Whitb^  recalled : 

'  4.  Are  you  certain  that  the  book  which  you  have  now  produced  as 
No.  2,  is  the  bo(^  described  as  No.  2,  which  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Rees  ? 
—I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  book  which  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Rees  ;  but 
I  can  say  that  it  is  the  identical  book  which  I  received  from  the  King^s 
Printers  under  that  mark^  No.  2. 

'  To  Mr.  Rees  : 

'  5.  With  your  experience^  could  you  have  made  such  a  mistake  as 
one  between  a  medium  and  royal  paper? — I  am  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  books  with  that  view.  I  am  certain  that  the  book  which 
is  shewn  to  me  now^  is  the  same  No.  2  which  was  shewn  to  me  on  my 
former  examination. 

'  6.  Would  you«  when  desired  to  send  to  this  Committee  the  books 
printed  by  the  King's  Printer,  have  sent  Bibles  printed  by  the  King's 
Printer  for  the  Bible  Society  ? — Certainly  not. 

'  7*  Is  the  paper  (on  which  the  Bible  No.  2,  now  before  you,  is 

Srinted)  the  same  equally  as  that  on  which  the  King's  Printers'  me- 
ium  Bible  is  printed? — ^It  is  rather  better;  the  Societies'  Bible  is 
rather  better. 

'  8.  What  proportion  does  that  Bible  now  before  you.  No.  2,  bear 
to  Robertson's  Works  printed  by  Messrs.  Spottiswooae,  and  published 
by  Cadell  ?— .It  contains  fifty-one  pages  more  than  the  Robertson,  and 
is  three-fourths  of  a  pound  heavier;  its  price  Is  10^.  6d.y  and  the 
price  of  Robertson  is  20^.;  the  Bible  has  1271  pages^  the  Robertson 
1220. 

'  9.  Then  the  answer  which  you  originally  gave  in  respect  to  the 
Bible  No.  2,  that  it  was  sold  at  the  same  price,  was  erroneous  ? — Cer« 
tainly  it  was  erroneous ;  the  error  arose  from  my  having  the  list  of  the 
King's  Printers'  Bibles  in  my  hand,  and  not  distinguishing,  at  the 
time,  royal  from  medium.  The  royal  being  in  that  list  marked  as  20s. 
and  the  medium  being  marked  as  lOs.  6d. 

'  To  Mr.  John  Child  : 

'  10.  You  have  been  present  at  this  examination,  and  have  heard 
the  statements  by  Mr.  White  and  by  Mr.  Rees:  what  observation 
have  you  to  make  in  relation  thereto? — That  the  Bible  marked  No.  2, 
and  now  produced,  cannot  be  the  Bible  which  was  exhibited  before 
the  Committee,  inasmuch  as  it  is  published  exclusively  by  the  Bible 
Society  for  subscribers  only,  and  is  printed  on  paper  totall)^  different 
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from  that  on  which  the  King's  Printers'  medium  is  printed ;  though 
both  are  printed  by  the  King's  Printer.  The  reasons  which  I  give  for 
this  observation  are  to  be  found  in  Answer  964,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  King's  Printers'  royal  edition^  marked  No.  2,  is  sold  in  sheets 
at  16^.  wholesale.  Again  in  Answers  985^  994,  the  same  Bible^ 
No.  2,  is  referred  to,  and  at  Answer  988  particularly,  where  the  same 
Bible,  i.  e.  royal,  is  described  as  weighing  41b.  13  oz.,  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  if  the  book  had  been  medium. 

'  11.  In  Question  987,  March  12, 1831,  you  state  that  there  are  80 
sheets  in  the  Robertson's  Works,  and  80  sheets  in  the  Bible  No.  2. 
Did  you  examine  them  at  the  time  of  your  examination  ? — I  did ;  the 
books  were  on  the  table  at  the  time. 

'  12.  Have  you  any  other  observation  on  the  matter? — In  Answers 
1312,  1313,  Mr.  Robert  Besley^  having  been  instructed  to  prepare  an 
Estimate  for  the  octavo  royal  Bible,  No.  2,  states  that  it  is  sold  by  the 
King's  Printers'  agents,  for  20^. ;  which  answer  I  consider  as  marking 
the  identity  of  the  No.  2  which  was  shewn  to  me,  with  the  No.  2 
shewn  to  other  witnesses.  Again,  at  Answer  1871,  Mr.  Joseph  Par- 
ker states,  that  a  large  paper,  of  the  small  pica  letter,  sells  at  20^., 
while  a  book  of  small  pica  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  sells  for  9s. 

^  13.  Does  not  this  imply,  that  there  were  two  Bibles  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  subject  of  examination  ? — I  cannot  say,  as  I  know  of 
no  95.  King's  Printers'  Bible  *.  *  In  presence  of 

'  (Signed)  Joseph  Hume, 

'  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  King's  Printers'  Patents. 

'  Memorandum  agreed  to,  July  30th,  1833,  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  respecting  Part  of  the  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  King's  Printers*  Patents. 

'  There  being  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  King's  Printers'  Patents,  a  difference  be- 
tween the  first  copy  which  was  printed  by  the  Committee  for  their 
own  exclusive  use,  and  the  copy  which  was  subsequently  printed  in 
the  Report  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  we  have  considered  it 
proper  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  that  difference,  and  by 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Owen  Rees  and  Mr.  John  Child,  as  annexed  to 
this  paper,  it  will  appear  (comparing  such  evidence  with  the  Questions 
and  Answers  No.  71 1  to  716)  that  Mr.  Owen  Rees,  in  his  original 
examination,  mistook  the  medium  paper  small  pica  Bible  for  a  royal 
paper  small  pica  Bible,  and  was  afterwards,  when  he  discovered  the 
mistake,  allowed  to  make  the  necessary  correction.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  John  Child  will  explain  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Owen  Rees,  as  it  was  printed  in  the  first  copy,  which  he  had 
been  allowed  to  read  previously  to  Mr.  Owen  Rees  having  received 


*  Mr.  Parker's  answer  certainly  shews  that  there  were  two  Bibles 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  subject  of  examination :  the  price  of  the 
Oxford  small  pica  Bible  is  9^ . 
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permission  to  make  the  alteration  in  question,  and  which  correction 
has  led  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  taken  place. 

^  (Signed)  Joseph  Hume,  late  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Robert  Harry  Inglis/ 

To  us  it  appeared  that  the  comparison  of  the  Robertson  with 
the  royal  paper  pica  Bible  was  improper.  The  medium  paper 
small  pica  Bible  may  very  fairly  be  compared  with  the  Robertson, 
and  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  much  cheaper  book. 


Mr.  Robert  Besley,  whose  evidence  is  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  has  addressed  to  us  the  following  letter,  which 
we  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

*  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 
'   SIR, 

*  In  the  Article  on  the  Bible- Printing  IMonopoly  in  your  Number 
for  August  last,  you  have  dismissed  entirely  the  plea  set  up  by  the 
Monopolists,  that  the  monopoly  gives  the  public  any  additional  security 
for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  shewn  very 
clearly,  that  the  only  real  question  at  issue  is  one  of  mere  shillings 
and  pence, — this  is,  certainly,  in  all  times,  important  enough,  and 
especially  so,  when  every  lover  of  truth  is  anxious,  to  circulate  the 
greater  quantity  of  books  with  the  lesser  sum  of  money. — In  your 
analysis  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
you  have  omitted  to  notice  that  part  of  it  connected  with  the  printing 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Statutes,  without  which  some  readers  will 
hardly  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
Estimates  generally,  which  were  lain  on  the  table  of  that  Committee, 
and  on  which  the  whole  gist  of  the  discussion  rests. — If  you  will  refer 
to  the  averments  in  the  Petition  on  which  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, you  will  see  that  the  Petitioners  stated,  that  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  laws  of  man,  books  of  all  others  with  which  we  ought  to  be 
most  familiar,  were  charged,  the  one  25,  and  the  other  33  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be, — one  very  material  feature  in  the  in- 
vestigation, was  the  enormous  prices  charged  by  the  Patentees  fDr 
printing  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  when 
J  was  called  on  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  furnish  inform- 
ation, as  to  the  prices  of  printing,  I  at  once  took  considerable  pains 
to  lay  before  him  such  estimates,  as  I  knew  would  stand  the  test  of 
any  examination,  however  critical. — To  demonstrate  that  these  are 
not  the  fallacies  they  are  represented  to  be,  I  can  refer  you  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  themselves,  for  they  have  acted  on  these  esti- 
mates to  their  fullest  extent, — they  have  reduced  the  prices  which  they 
paid  the  Patentees  from  four  pence  per  sheet,  to  one  penny  half  penny, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  that  Committee  a  saving  to  the  public  in  that 
particular  has  been  made  of  £50,000 — (see  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  supply,  Aug.  16th,  in  the  Times  of  the  J  7th  of  August  last). 
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To  every  impartial  person,  this  must  be  a  most  triumphant  answer 
to  all  the  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  demonstrating  that 
if  one  part  of  the  estimate  is  good  to  act  on,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  dismiss 
the  other,  en  cavalier,  without  showing  in  what  part  they  are  fal- 
lacious. There  is  another  point  in  my  Evidence,  I  should  wish  to 
direct  attention  to ;  if  you  will  refer  to  question  1319,  you  will  see 
that  I  carefully  avoided  mixing  up  the  bookseller  with  the  printer, 
my  estimates  being  those  of  a  printer  only;  this  will  explain  some 
apparent  discrepancies  between  them,  and  some  others  which  were 
produced  in  Committee. 

'  There  are  some  curious  facts  connected  with  the  Royal  Octavo 
Bible,  (which  was  certainly  the  book  to  which  I  was  directed).  By 
referring  to  the  List  of  Bibles  and  prices  of  the  King's  Printers* 
books  for  18.S3,  I  see  this  very  identical  Royal  Octavo  Book  is 
reduced  from  20s.  to  15*.  retail,  and  from  16*.  to  12*.  wholesale ;  if  the 
King's  Printers  can  at  once  reduce  the  price  of  a  book  thus  brought 
into  public  notice,  25  per  cent.,  there  need  be  no  further  controversy 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  high  time,  in  works  of  such  daily 
bread  importance,  the  price  charged  to  the  public  should  have  a  little 
more  affinity  to  the  cost.  In  referring  to  the  same  book,  Mr.  Parker 
says,  that  200  copies  have  not  been  sold  in  seven  years, — ^this  may  be 
the  case  ;  that  few  are  sold  is  no  answer  to  my  statement.  I  am  willing, 
at  this  moment,  to  print  that  particular  book  at  the  price  stated  in 
my  evidence,  and  to  allow  the  University  any  moderate  sum  out  of 
the  profits  for  the  use  of  their  privilege.  Mr.  Parker  states  further, 
see  Question  1905,  that  the  Small  Pica  Medium  Octavo,  the  same 
book,  in  fact,  is  a  book  they  sell  10,000  annually  of;  surely  if  the 
Oxford  people  alone  can  sell  10,000  annually  of  this  book  in  medium, 
I  am  not  far  wrong  in  estimating  for  10,000  on  Royal  Paper,  sup- 
posing the  price  reduced  to  a  competition  scale. 

'  You  will  excuse  my  entering  oh  this  subject,  thus  at  length :  I  feel, 
by  the  remarks  attached  to  my  evidence,  that  I  am  put  on  my  trial, 
and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  stand  clear  of  all  improper  bias  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment.  "  In  whatever  other  particulars  my  evidence 
may  he  questionable"  I  am  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  demonstrate  its 
truth  by  any  test  which  may  be  produced. 

'  The  question  of  being  taxed  for  our  Scriptures,  is  now  getting  to 
be  generally  understood,  some  of  our  best  men  have  taken  the  subject 
up,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  persons,  anxious  for  the  free  natural 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  to  aid  in  the  desirable  object  of  making  the 
books  cheap.  The  Bible  Societies  are  more  especially  called  on  to  claim, 
(as  in  the  case  in  America)  the  right  of  printing  their  own  books ; 
whether  they  make  the  claim  or  not,  the  days  of  this  monopoly  is 
numbered, — it  cannot  stand  against  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  I 
am  proud  in  being  one  of  the  instruments  used  in  bringing  that  mono- 
poly to  an  end. 

'  ROBERT  BESLEY.' 
'  15,  Northampjton  Square.' 
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Art.  X.     LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M.,  is  preparing  for, 
and  will  soon  be  in  the  press,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Acle,.  near  Norwich,  his 
relative  and  ward ;  to  whom  he  bequeathed^  to  be  used  at  his  dls- 
crftjpn,  bM  his  Papers  and  MSS.  These  consist  of  his  own  Journals 
orms  early  Preacning,  and  other  interesting  Documents,  together  with 
Letters  from  his  brother.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  his  Friends,  during 
his  Residence  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  To  these  are  added,  those 
addressed  to  him  on  important  Occasions,  by  Whitfield,  Beveridge, 
Venn,  Cowper  the  Poet,  Ambrose,  Serle,  and  various  Persons  of  emi- 
nent Piety  and  Talents.  The  Work  will  also  contain  many  Charac- 
teristic and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  his  Life  and  Ministry,  with  some 
of  his  most  interesting  Correspondence.  It  will  be  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  his  Nephew,  General  the  Lord  Hill,  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  intelligent  but 
poorer  classes  of  the  community,  the  Proprietors  of  ''  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom  "  have  prepared  a  cheap  edition  of  that  great  work,  now 
publishing,  with  coloured  plates.  The  cheap  edition  will  consist  of 
exactly  the  same  paper  and  type ;  it  will  also  contain  the  full  com- 
plement of  plates  (five  hundred),  but  they  will  be  uncoloured.  Price^^. 
To  be  published  weekly. 

Just  published.  Spiritual  Vegetation,  or  the  Blade,  the  Ear,  and 
the  Full  Corn  in  uie  Ear,  by  John  Adey.  Also,  by  the  same  Au- 
thor, the  Two  Talents ;  or  Memoir  of  Charlotte  Tampkin,  a  Pious 
Servant. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke : 
(from  Original  Papers,)  by  a  Member  of 
his  Family.  In  demy  Svo,  Price  9s. 
cloth  boards. 

The  Autobiography  of  John- Gait,  Esq. 
In  2  Vols.  8vo,  with  original  Portrait, 
Price  1/.  4j.  boards. 

Memoir  of  John  Adam,  late  Missionary 
at  Calcutta.     In  12mo,  Price  6s.  cloth. 

EDUCATION. 

Mental  Culture,  or  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  Human  Faculties.  By  J.  L. 
Levison.     12mo,  6^.  cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Letters  of  Joseph  Ritson,  JSsq. 
In  8  Volfc  Cro\«n  8vo,  Price  I9s,  cloth 
boards. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Richards,     is.  6d. 

The  Hope  and  Duty  of  the  Churfch,  A 
Sermon,  delivered  in  Grosvenor  Street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  at  the  Annual  Me«tr 
ing  of  the  East  Lancashire  Auxiliary  Mis- 
sionary Society,  June  18,  1S33.  By 
Andrew  Reed.  Published  by  request.  8vo» 
Is.  6d. 

TRAVELS. 

Report  of  Proceedings  on  a  Voyage  to 
the  Northern  Ports  of  China,  in  the  Ship 
Lord  Amherst.  In  one  Volume  Bvo, 
Price  3s,  boards. 

A  Journey  to  Switzerland,  and  Pedes- 
trian Tours  in  that  Country.  In  demy 
8vo,  illustrated,  Price  I2s,  boards. 


THE 


ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  NOVEMBER,  1833. 


Art.  I.  Researches  of  the  Rev,  E.  Smith  and  Rev,  H,  G.  O,  Dwight 
in  Armenia :  including  a  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  and  into 
Georgia  and  Persia,  with  a  Visit  to  the  Nestorian  and  Chaldean 
Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Salmas.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  EU 
Smith,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.     12mo.  pp.  xvi.  676.    Boston,  U,  S.  J  833. 

Tl/^E  were  not  aware,  in  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  ancient  history  of  Armenia,  that  we  should  so  soon 
have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  them  a  faithful  and  accurate 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  supplied  by  the 
personal  researches  of  two  learned  Missionaries ;  and  we  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  history, 
literature,  and  moral  condition  of  this  long  oppressed  and  ne- 
glected Christian  nation,  should  be  occupying  the  attention  of 
Oriental  scholars,  learned  natives,  and  Missionary  Boards,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  in  London,  Calcutta,  and  Boston. 

Hitherto,  the  attention  of  the  British  public  has  been  too  little 
directed  to  Armenia,  to  create  a  desire  for  further  information 
respecting  it.  English  travellers  have  come  into  contact  with 
Armenian  merchants  and  monks  in  different  parts  of  the  Levant, 
more  especially  at_  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  Armenians 
are  numerous  also  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  being  scattered 
all  over  the  East.  But  the  country  itself  has  seemed  to  be  so 
completely  swallowed  up  between  Turkey  and  Persia  on  either 
hand,  that  it  has  well  nigh  disappeared  from  geography,  and  few 
are  the  modern  travellers  who  have  crossed  its  once  fertile  and 
populous,  but  now  bare  and  silent  plains.  Toumefort,  Macdo- 
nald  Kinneir,  Ker  Porter,  and  Schultz,  are,  we  believe,  the  only 
recent  contributors  to  our  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  high  route  from  Constantinople  to  Tabriz, 
via  Tokat,  Erzeroom,  and  Erivan,  which  leads  through  the  heart 
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of  both  Armenias,  is  well  known  to  mercantile  and  other  over- 
land travellers.  Little,  however,  can  be  gathered  respecting  a 
region,  and  the  state  of  its  population,  from  a  hurried  journey 
under  escort  of  a  Tatar  courier ;  accordingly,  the  greater  part 
of  Armenia  is  still,  as  remarked  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes, 

*  terra  incognita  to  the  topographer.' 

The  map  which  accompanies  these  volumes,  though  confessedly 
©nly  an  approximation  to  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  country, 
will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition.  A  recent  Russian  map  of 
the  countries  lying  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  has 
been  followed  in  the  northern  part ;  Morier''s  map  has  been  con*-* 
suited  for  Adjerbijan  ;  Kinneir''s  for  Kourdistan  and  some  other 
unfrequented  parts;  Niebuhr  has  been  relied  upon  for  some  local- 
ities in  Mesopotamia;  and  an  Armenian  map  in  Mukhitar''s 
Armenian  Dictionary,  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
journey  narrated  in  these  pages  was  undertaken.  A  large  extent 
of  territory  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  had  been  previously 
surveyed  by  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board.  In 
the  year  1820,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons  had  made  the  tour  of 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  includes  the  Seven  Churches. 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  King,  in  1823,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Thebes ; 
and  the  same  Missionaries,  with  their  fellow  labourers,  explored 
the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  between 
1821  and  1827.  In  1827,  Mr.  Grindley  travelled  from  Smyrna 
into  Cappadocia  ;  and  in  that  year  and  the  following  two,  Messrs. 
Brewer,  King,  Smith,  and  Anderson  visited  the  Morea  and  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas.  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  were  visited  by  Mr.  Bird  in  1829.  These  investigations, 
together  with  those  of  missionaries  employed  by  British  Societies, 
had  laid  open  the  religious  condition  of  the  Greek,  Coptic,  and 
Maronite  churches,  to  the  observation  of  their  '  brethren  in  the 

*  Western  world.**  It  still  remained,  however,  to  carry  these  re- 
searches into  the  countries  further  east,  once  the  seat  of  Christian 
light  and  civilization,  in  which  the  remnants  of  various  ancient 
ecclesiastical  communities  still  exist,  of  whose  state  too  little  was 
known  to  render  it  practicable  to  determine  definitely  what  could 
be  attempted  for  their  spiritual  relief  and  improvement. 

'  Such,  among  others,  were  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  Nestorians, 
and  Chaldeans.  To  ascertain  what  it  was  practicable  for  the  churches 
of  America  to  do  for  these  sects,  and  also  for  the  Turks,  Turkmans, 
Kurds,  and  Persians,  among  whom  they  reside,  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  resolved  to  send  two  Missionaries  into  Armenia 
on  a  tour  of  investigation.  The  Rev.  Eli  Smith  was  selected  for  one, 
on  account  of  his  experience  as  a  traveller,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Arabic  language,  with  which  he  had  made  himself  familiar  in  Syria, 
and  also  with  Turkish,  which  a  little  practice  would  enable  him  to 
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employ  in  conversation.  The  Rev*  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  although  "but 
just  come  into  the  Mediterranean^  was  associated  with  him^  in  fuli 
confidence  that  he  would  render  important  aid  in  the  service.* 

The  result  has  been,  the  collection  of  a  mass  of  interesting  and 
valuable  facts,  the  relation  of  which,  in  the  independent  joumids 
of  the  two  Travellers,  deposited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board,  oc- 
cupies more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  manuscript.  From  the  two 
reports,  this  work  has,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  been  prepared 
and  published ;  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  the  commendation 
passed  upon  it  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
Advertisement  prefixed. 

^  We  regard  the  statements  contained  in  these  volumes  as  possessing 
an  accuracy  and  value  far  beyond  what  is  common  in  books  of  travels  ; 
and  as  being  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  geographer  and 
historian,  as  well  as  of  missionaries  and  directors  of  missionary  so- 
cieties ;  and  indeed,  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  publication  ot  the 
Gospel  in  the  East,  and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
man.* 

As  an  Introduction  to  the  narrative,  Mr.  Smith  has  drawn  up 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Armenia,  the  materials  of  which  ate 
principally  derived  from  the  work  of  Father  Michael  Chamich  (of 
Chamchean,  as  we  find  his  name  more  usually  written)  ;  the 
English  translation  of  which  by  Mr.  Avdall,  we  have  so  recently 
reviewed.  He  acknowledges  also  his  high  obligations  to  the  very 
learned  "  Memoires  Historiques  et  Geogra/phiques  sur  VAr- 
menie^  of  M.  J.  Saint  Martin.  This  work  was,  he  says,  *  our 
^  travelling  companion  and  guide,  and,  though  compiled  prin- 
*  cipally  from  Armenian  authors,  without  the  aid  of  personal  ob- 
^  servation,  it  constantly  surprised  us  by  its  extreme  accuracy*^ 
Mr.  Smith  briefly  recites  the  absurd  traditions  respecting  Haig 
and  his  successors,  and  the  early  Armenian  dynasties,  of  which 
we  have  given  our  readers  a  more  than  sufficient  specimen ;  but, 
while  evidently  suspicious  of  their  authenticity,  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  submit  them  to  critical  analysis.  In  reference  to  th^ 
legend  respecting  King  Abgar,  it  is  simply  remarked,  in  a  note, 
that  Asseman  contends,  that  he  was  not  king  of  Armenia,  and 
never  governed  any  part  of  that  country ;  that  Tacitus  styles 
Abgar  (or  Acbarus)  king  of  the  Arabs ;  and  that,  in  speaking  of 
Armenia  during  this  period,  the  Roman  historian  has  evidently 
in  mind  only  the  country  whose  capital  was  Artaxata,  now 
Erivan.  Surely  this  affords  sufficient  ground  for  discarding  the 
poetical  episode  from  Armenian  history.  It  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, that,  even  as  to  the  supposed  reviver  of  Christianity  iR 
Armenia,  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  Loosavorich  (the  Illu- 
minator), the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians,  from  Eu« 
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isebius  to  Evagrius,  maintain  a  total  silence.  '  Sozomen  reports 
'  a  tradition  that  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  converted  by 

*  a  vision,  became  a  very  zealous  Christian,  and  ordered  all  hisf 
'  subjects  to  believe  in  Christ.     But  he  says  nothing  of  Gregory. 

*  Even  the  Armenian  Moses  Chorenensis  gives  but  a  very  brief 
^  account  of  him.**  (p.  24.)  If,  then,  such  a  person  ever  existed, 
there  is  strong  reason  for  scepticism  as  to  the  whole  legend  re- 
specting his  acts  and  deeds,  among  which  we  find  it  recorded,  that 
he  '  baptized  the  king  and  the  whole  nation '  / 

Armenian  history  properly  begins  with  Armenian  literature.- 
Whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  conjecturing  that  the  primitive 
civilization  of  Assyrian  Armenia  was  Zendish,  the  Christian 
civilization  of  Parthian  Armenia  was  certainly  Greek,  and  the 
Armenian  language  appears  to  have  been  first  written  in  the 
Greek  character.  When  this  character  became  proscribed  by 
the  Persians,  Mesrob  invented  the  Armenian  alphabet,— as  much^ 
possibly,  with  a  view  to  concealment,  as  for  any  other  object. 
The  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  the  oldest  Armenian  book 
extant,  was  translated  from  the  Septuagint.  The  ArmeniaUr 
Church  appears  to  have  been  originally  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Syrian ;  and  two  native  Syrians  had  successively  been  raised 
to  its  patriarchal  chair,  previously  to  the  great  schism  which 
originated  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Armenian 
bishops  had  unanimously  assented  to  the  decrees  of  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephesus  ;  but,  under  the  influence,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  learned  Syrian  monk,  Barsumas,  (or  Bardsumay,)  they  for- 
mally rejected,  in  the  synod  held  at  Vagharshabad,  a.d.  491,  the 
Chalcedonian  decrees,  *  at  the  same  time  most  inconsistently 
anathematizing  Eutyches.**  On  this  ground,  the  charge  of  heresy 
is  brought  against  the  Armenian  Church  by  both  the  Latins  and 
the  Greeks.  The  Georgian  Church  was  represented  by  its  ka^ 
tholicos  and  a  number  of  bishops  in  the  Armenian  synod ;  but, 
within  a  century  after,  (a.d.  580,)  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  the  rejected  decrees  of 
Chalcedon  were  adopted  by.  the  Georgians,  who  have  ever  since 
formed  a  part  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Churcli. 

Tha  chief  bond  of  ecclesiastical  union,  however,  or,  rather,  the 
mark  of  ecclesiastical  subjection,  would  seem  to  have  consisted 
less  in  uniformity  of  creed  than  of  language.  The  use  of  the 
Latin  Ritual,  next  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Romish  bishop,  forms  the  point  of  honour  and  token  of 
conformity  most  peremptorily  insisted  upon  throughout  the  pale 
of  the  Papal  Church.  The  use  of  the  Greek  language  is  a  not 
less  essential  mark  of  Greek  orthodoxy  ;  while  the  anti-Byzantine 
churches  of  the  East  have  each  their  heretical  language.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  help  regarding  the  Armenian  heresy  as  mani- 
fested more  in  the  rejection  of  the  Greek  as  a  sacred  language. 
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than  in  the  non-reception  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  All  the 
great  ecclesiastical  schisms  have  been,  at  the  bottom,  national 
quarrels  ;  and  the  bond  of  nationality  is  language.  Their  'mother 
tongue  is  the  last  thing  which  either  a  conquered  nation  or  a  per- 
secuted church  can  be  compelled  to  abandon.  We  have  seen  this 
exemplified  in  the  religious  fondness  which  the  Irish  cherish  for 
their  own  tongue,  which,  although  not  that  of  their  Church,  is 
identified  with  it,  through  sharing  in  the  persecution  carried  on 
against  both  by  the  '  Saxons.''  It  is  not  less  strikingly  displayed  in 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  Coptic,  Syrian,  and  Slavonic  churches 
adhere  to  the  dead  language  embalmed  in  their  church  ritual. 
It  is  the  only  tie  which  connects  them  with  their  anceslry.  The 
Eastern  Churches  are  but  the  monuments  of  ancient  nations  ;  se- 
pulchral monuments,  in  which  the  dead  commemorate  the  dead, 
their  unintelligent  worship  being  but  a  funeral  service,  a  perpetual 
elegy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  notoriously  form  *  part  of  the 

*  policy  of  papal  missionaries,  to  denationalize  their  converts,  by 

*  substituting  attachment  to  Rome  and  her  children  for  patriotic 

*  partialities.^  And  this  is  effected  very  greatly  by  means  of  the 
language  of  the  Romish  ritual,  which  has  served  to  perpetuate  a 
despotism  over  the  mind  itself,  and  of  the  Prankish  dialects  of 
commerce.  With  the  papal  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago,  this  pro- 
cess of  denationalizing  '  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  many  who  are 
of  genuine  Greek  descent,  consider  it  an  insult  to  be  called 
Greeks. 

'  The  papal  Armenians  own  the  name  of  Armenian  still,  but  they 
like  the  Franks  better  than  their  countrymen.  Even  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey,  900  miles  from  Constantinople,  a  papal  Armenian  priest 
and  his  family,  \vith  whom  Providence  cast  our  lot  for  a  night,  an- 
nounced themselves  to  us  as  brother  Franks,  (supposing  us  to  be  of 
course  Papists,)  and  treated  us  with  more  kindness  than  we  experi- 
enced from  any  other  natives  the  whole  journey ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibited  a  bitter  enmity  towards  their  Armenian  neigh- 
bours *.  They  naturally  seek  toTlearn  the  languages  of  their  friends, 
and  in  fact,  have  for  this  purpose  a  flourishing  school  in  Pera.  A 
key  to  European  intelligence  is  thus  acquired,  and  they  of  course 
become  more  enlightened  than  their  countrymen.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  68. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  is,  that, 
while  to  proscribe  a  language  is  the  direct  way  to  enlist  in  its  fa- 
vour all  the  energies  of  national  attachment,  the  only  avenue  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  people  is  through  their  own  mother  tongue. 


*  May  we  not  adduce  as  a  parallel  to  this,  the  bitter  enmity  ex- 
hibited towards  their  Irish  countrymen  by  those  natives  of  Ireland 
who  have  become  denationalized  ? 
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With  equal  wonder  and  delight  the  natives  of  civilized  and  of  bar- 
barous lands  hear  proclaimed  in  their  "  own  tongue  wherein  they 
wiere  bom  '\  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  or  spell  out  the  wordis 
of  life  in  their  own  sacred  character.  Language  is  made  up  of 
moral  associations ;  and  it  is  with  these,  not  with  naked  sounds, 
that  we  must  find  the  means  of  connecting  the  truths  we  seek  to 
impart.  On  the  other  hand,  a  re-action  always  takes  place  in 
the  minds  of  a  people,  in  favour  of  both  the  language  and  the 
persons  of  those  teachers  who  have  gained  their  confidence  by  this 
^^oucession  to  their  intellectual  requirements  and  prejudices ;  and 
while  we  have  more  instances  in  history,  of  conquerors  adopting 
the  language  of  their  vassals,  than  of  their  succeeding  in  na- 
tibralizing  their  own,  the  instructed  seldom  fail  ultimately  to 
ddopt,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  dialect  and  literature  of 
t^eir  instructors.  It  is  by  this  re-action  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spreading,  and  will  continue  to  spread,  all  over  the  world. 
It  might  almost  serve  as  the  motto  of  missionary  enterprise, 
l^ranslate  and  Conquer. 

Our  introductory  remarks  have  imperceptibly  extended  to  a 

Eteater  length  than  we  had  designed.     We  shall  now  proceed  to 
y  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  very  interesting  narrative 
con^prised  in  these  Researches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  1830,  the  two  travellers 
tqok  leave  of  Constantinople,  and  *  set  their  faces  towards  Ar- 
ihenia  \  The  north  winds  having  set  in  for  the  summer  season, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  risk  the  passage  to  Trebisond,  and 
the  tardy  movements  of  a  caravan  were  declined  for  the  more  ex- 
jij^ditious   mode  of  travelling  post  under  the  escort  of  a  Tatar 

fljide.  But  they  were  outwitted  by  the  wily  Mussulman.  He 
ad  contrived  to  engage  himself  in  the  same  capacity  to  three 
Armenians  and  two  Turkish  merchants,  who  successively  joined 
the  party  at  different  stations  on  the  route  ;  so  that,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  a  second  Tatar  '  as  an  accidental  companion  \  the  party, 
by  the  time  they  reached  Karajalar,  consisted  of  nineteen  horses, 
more  than  most  post-houses  could  be  expected  to  contain.  They 
appear  nevertheless  to  have  lost  little  time,  for  on  the  1st  of  June 
racy  entered  Tokat.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  were  hurried 
on,  rendered  the  journey  in  fact  extremely  fatiguing.  For  in- 
tttance : — 

'  Every  stage^  often  thirty  miles  or  more^  is  travelled  without  al- 
lowing our  horses  a  drop  of  water^  and  our  gait  is  frequently  a  rapid 
gillop;  in  enduring  which  the  loaded  animals  especially  exhibit  1^ 

strength  and  hardiness  that  quite  astonish  us Beyond  Kara- 

jalary  the  same  table-land  continued^  and  our  party  moved  oVer  it^ 
olten  nineteen  abreast^  upon  an  almost  unbroKen  gallop  for  three 
hours  to  Kharajulen,  where  we  stopped  at  7  p<aI'  Had  you  seen  us^ 
loaded  horses  and  all,  bounding  over  the  plain  as  if  for  a  wager,  the 
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scene  would  have  amused  you :  unless  perchance  pity  for  the  pofar 
animals  had  produced  an  opposite  impression.  We  should  ourselves 
liave  dealed  more  mercifuUy  with  the  poor  beasts^  and  in  fact  with 
their  riders,  had  we  been  our  own  masters.  But,  with  a  level  road 
and  good  horses,  the  irresistible  tendency  of  a  Tartar  is  onward  ;  and 
our  Mohammed  Aga  had  no  moderate  share  of  the  propensity  of  his 
profession.  Having  as  usual  anticipated  us  a  little,  he  awaited  our 
arrival  at  the  post-house,  and  as  we  drove  up  in  good  spirits  after  a 
ride  of  at  least  60  miles  since  the  morning,  exclaimed  to  his  friends, 
el  hamd  lillah  alushdalar,  (thank  God  they  have  got  used  to  it,)  highly 
gratified  by  such  a  proof  that  we  were  now  able  to  push  on  as  fast  as 
he  wished.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  84,  5. 

In  the  seventh  day'^s  journey,  five  hours  and  three  quarters  be- 
yond Tosia,  the  travellers  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Derin-goz 
(a  small  and  rapid  stream  which  flows  by  that  town)  with  the 
Halys,  '  at  a  point  where  that  river,  after  coming  down  from  the 
'  east,  suddenly  turns  northward.'  We  notice  tnis  statement,  on 
account  of  the  remark  which  accompanies  it,  in  a  note;  that 
'  Kinneir  has  mistaken  these  rivers,  one  for  the  other.'  The 
Halys  is  now  called,  from  the  colour  of  its  muddy  water,  Kuzul- 
ermdk  (red  river).  It  takes  its  ancient  name  from  flowing  over 
a  saline  soil,  or  from  the  salt  mines  found  near  its  borders.  At 
Amasia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pontus,  the  route  crosses  the  Iris, 
(now  called  the  YeshiUermak^)  which  there  flows  through  a  d^fip 
ravine.  The  city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  in  ^bp 
narrowest  part  of  the  defile,  which  it  completely  fills,  lofty  pre- 
cipices overhanging  it  on  cither  side,  and  an  excellent  bridge 
connects  the  two  quarters.  Tokat  {Eudocia)^  20  hours  fron|i 
Amasia,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  river,  in  the 
higher  part  of  its  valley.  This  is  one  of  the  most  considerabjte 
places  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  containing,  according  to  the  information 
received  from  a  respectable  Armenian  merchant,  4000  Turkish 
houses,  1350  Armenian,  500  or  600  Greek,  and  ^0  Jewish; 
which  would  give  a  population  of  between  30  and  40,000  soul^ 
Mr.  Smith  was  disappointed,  however,  in  its  appearance  and  size. 
It  is  unwalled ;  all  the  houses,  even  to  that  of  the  governor,  are 
of  unbumed  brick ;  and,  *  if  the  streets  are  paved,  as  has  o£ben 
^  been  mentioned  in  its  praise,  it  is  no  more  than  can  be  said  gf 
'  most  towns  of  any  magnitude  in  Turkey .**  Still,  some  of  its 
edifices  are  of  good  size,  and  parts  of  it  are  *  tolerably  neat  (or  a 
*  Turkish  city.'  Apart  from  its  commercial  importance,  this 
place  derives  an  interest  from  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,  who  died  there  on  his  homeward  route  in  1812.^ 

'  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  extensive  cemetery  of  the  Armenian 
church  of  Karasoon  Manoog,  and  are  covered  by  a  monument  erected 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  late  English  Resident  at  Bagdad.    An 
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sropropriate  Latin  inscription  is  all  that  distinguishes  his  tomb   from 
tne  tombs  of  the  Armenians  who  sleep  by  his  side.' 

Mr.  Smith  considers  Tokat  as  the  best  spot  for  a  missionary 
station  in  Armenia  Minor. 

*  Besides  its  own  Armenian  population,  which  is  not  small,  it  has  a 
Gonvenient  situation  in  reference  to  several  other  places  that  contain 
many  of  the  same  people.  On  the  west  are  Marsovan  and  Amasia  ; 
on  the  north-east,  Niksar ;  and  on  the  south-east,  Sivas ;  embracing, 
together  with  Tokat  itself,  not  far  from  24,000  Armenians,  within  a 
cirde  extending  in  the  furthest  direction  not  more  than  80  miles  from 
this  centre,  without  reckoning  any  that  might  be  scattered  in  villages. 
Whether  there  are  many  thus  located,  we  did  not  ascertain  by  inquiry ; 
but  we  should  expect  to  find  them,  in  this  their  adopted  country,  not 
merely  in  the  migratory  and  aben  character  of  merchants  and  me- 
chanics in  cities,  but  in  that  of  peasants  cultivating  the  soil,  as  if  it 
was  their  nation's  home.  In  a  word,  Tokat  is  the  spot  to  be  chosen  as 
a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Armenians  of  the  Second  Armenia^  as 
Cesarea  is^  probably,  for  those  of  the  First  and  Third  Armenia^  and 
Tarsus  for  those  of  Cilicia/     Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Tokat  has  been  mistaken  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Comana 
Poritica.  That  city  appears  to  have  stood  about  two  hours 
higher  up  the  river,  where  some  ruins  occupy  both  banks,  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Old  Tokat.  Mr.  Smith  visited  the 
spot  in  his  route  to  Niksar,  and  we  must  transcribe  his  description 
of  this  beauti&l  region ;  premising,  that  he  is  rather  sceptical  as 
ta  the  accuracy  of  the  local  tradition  which  makes  this  Comana 
the  place  where  Chrysostom  expired  on  his  road  to  Pityus,  in 
Colchis.  He  sees  ^  no  reason  why  Comana  in  Cappadocia  may 
^  not  have  been  the  place  of  his  death.'  The  ruins  at  Old  Tokat 
are  all  coarse  and  modern,  except  a  few  foundations. 

*  These,'  continues  Mr.  Smith,  *  bear  marks  of  genuine  antiquity, 
and  I  am  inclined  to«  believe  the  Armenian  tradition  which  makes  this 
the  site  of  Comana.  But  the  shrine  of  Bellona  no  longer  creates  here 
the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  Corinth,  nor  do  the  remains,  or  even  the 
tomb  of  Chrysostom,  now  attract  hither  the  sympathies  of  christians 
for  that  persecuted  man.  Not  a  human  being  inhabits  the  spot,  and 
a  few  uninteresting  stones  only  distinguish  it.  Crossing  the  river 
here,  we  rode  a  few  miles  up  its  valley,  which  is  fertile  and  consider- 
ably cultivated.  Then  turning  to  the  left  over  a  gentle  eminence,  we 
descended  by  the  side  of  a  noisy  torrent,  through  a  ravine  thickly 
shaded  with  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  plane,  the  maple,  the  box,  the 
hazel,  wild  grape  vines  and  roses,  into  the  valley  of  Niksar.  Though 
somewhat  marshy,  it  is  even  more  fertile  and  beautiful  than  the  one 
we  had  left.  We  crossed  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  passing  the 
river  of  Niksar,  (the  ancient  Lycus,)  by  a  most  bungling  ferry-boat, 
we  stopped  at  the  town  for  the  night,  though  but  9  hours  from 
Tokat. 
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'  Niksar  is  but  a  corruption  of  Neocesarea,  tlie  town  in  Pontus 
which  is  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  It  oc* 
cupies  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain.  A  citadel  with  a  strong 
wall  and  gates  still  standing,  contains  the  bazars  and  business,  and 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  town ;  the  deserted  ruins  of  another  fortress 
on  a  height  above,  throw  around  it  an  air  of  antiquity ;  and  forests  of 
iig,  pomegranate,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  and  other  fruit-trees,  conceal* 
ing  the  houses  of  the  main  body  of  its  inhabitants  along  the  sloping 
declivity  below,  give  to  it  rural  charms  of  the  very  first  order.  High 
on  the  north  hangs  the  mountain  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  an  almost 
impenetrable  forest ;  and  spread  out  on  the  south  lies  the  plain,  car- 
peted with  the  verdure  of  the  smoothest  meadow.  A  copious  shower 
just  after  we  stopped,  gave  the  highest  finish  of  freshness  and  life  to 
the  whole.  In  a  word,  the  scenery  of  Niksar,  united  with  that  of 
many  other  places  in  Pontus  of  a  similar  cast>  has  stamped  upon  my 
mind  an  impression  of  that  country,  that  would  need  very  little  aid 
from  monastic  propensities,  to  induce  me  to  take  up  my  residence  with 
the  shade  of  St.  Basil  in  its  beautiful  forests.  The  town  contains  600 
Turkish,  120  Armenian,  and  20  Greek  houses;  and  in  a  distinct 
suburb,  are  40  Greek  houses  more. 

'  June  4.  Our  road  from  Niksar  led  us  directly  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain  that  rises  behind  it.  The  fatigue  of  the 
ascent  was  forgotten  in  the  charms  which  surrounded  us.  At  firsts 
small  ravines,  wooded  with  walnuts,  wild  cherries,  and  other  trees^ 
formed  channels  for  murmuring  rivulets  that  descended  to  water  the 
town.  Nearer  the  top,  a  forest  of  lofty  beeches  shaded  a  ground 
beautifully  studded  with  a  great  variety  of  delicate  flowers.  The  top 
itself  rose  bare  above  all  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  the  very  greenness 
of  the  sward  which  covered  it,  except  where  a  drift  of  unmelted  snow 
still  lingered  here  and  there>  seemed  only  to  give  a  finish  to  its  bald- 
ness. From  this  elevated  position,  which  it  took  us  four  hours  to 
reach,  we  could  look  across  the  whole  region  of  the  Iris  and  its  tri- 
butaries, to  the  snow-capped  mountains  that  bound  it  on  the  south. 
Sitting  down  by  a  spring  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread,  we  basked  with 
pleasure  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  raising  the  thermometer  to  only 
56^y  though  they  had  so  recently  scorched  us  in  the  valleys  below  witn 
a  temperature  of  100^ 

*  Descending  through  a  grove  of  pines,  which  in  the  inverted  po- 
sition of  their  limbs  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  the  weight  of  wintry 
sleet  and  snows,  we  came  soon  into  an  open  and  beautiful  grazing 
country.  Level  meadows  and  swelling  hills,  covered  with  the  finest 
sward,  interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  woodland,  and  intersected 
with  rivulets  of  the  purest  water,  seemed  to  give  reality  to  the  poetical 
charms  of  pastoral  life.  As  we  approached  the  log  village  in  which 
was  our  post-house,  a  grotesque  groupe,  with  pipe  and  tambour^  headed 
by  one  in  the  costume  of  a  zany,  came  forth  to  meet  us ;  and  imagin- 
ation instantly  seized  them  to  complete  the  deception,  by  adding  to 
the  scene.  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  in  actual  life,  engaged  in  their  favourite 
amusement.     Poetry  soon  became  prose,  however,  when,  on  entering 
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the  Tillage^  we  found  that  the  head-man^  being  about  to  take  to  him- 
self a  wife^  was  keeping  a  feast  of  fifteen  day s^  and  these  his  musicians^ 
hoping  to  add  our  present  to  his  pay,  had  stopped  a  moment  &om  cele- 
brating his  joys,  to  welcome  our  arrival. 

^  The  village  is  named  Kbtaly ;  it  is  8  hours  from  Niksar.  Its 
houses,  which  were  few,  were  in  the  style  of  the  best  log  architeetare 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  they  were  covered  with  a  flat  terrace, 
which  extended  like  a  portico  several  feet  in  every  direction  from  the 
body  of  the  building.  In  one  of  these,  we  were  furnished  with  better 
accommodations  than  we  had  had  since  leaving  Constantinople.  Our 
toom  was  well  floored  and  neatly  ceiled  throughout.  A  good  fire- 
place, with  jambs  and  hearth  of  hewn  stone  and  an  andiron,  (unfor- 
tunately there  was  but  one,)  a  rare  article  of  furniture  in  Turkey,  was 
supplied  with  a  cheerful  fire.  Our  modest  and  civil  host  soon  fur- 
nished us  with  a  frugal  supper,  and  for  the  consideration  of  twenty- 
three  cents  provided  a  roasted  lamb  for  to-morrow. — There  are  no 
Armenians  in  this  vicinity,  but  a  village  not  far  distant  has  30  Greek 
houses. 

^  June  5.  Apple  and  pear  trees  in  blossom  gave  to  our  morning's 
ride  the  charms  of  early  spring;  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Janik  mountains  on  our  left,  shewed  that  winter 
still  reigned  not  far  from  us.  Leaving  the  open  grazing  country  after 
three  or  four  hours,  and  crossing  a  succession  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
lawns  enclosed  in  a  grove  of  pines,  we  were  conducted  at  length  up 
the  long  and  narrow  dell  of  Baghursak-deresy,  among  juniper  and  bar- 
berry bushes,  into  a  continuous  and  dense  forest.  The  prospect  that 
burst  upon  us,  as  we  unexpectedly  issued  from  it  in  the  afternoon, 
arrested  us  immoveably  by  its  indescribable  grandeur.  We  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  to  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday. 
Bo  far  below  as  to  be  but  indistinctly  seen,  the  river  of  Niksar  wound 
its  course  through  a  ravine  whose  sides  were  lofty  mountains.  We 
stood  on  the  top  of  one  of  them.  Opposite  to  us,  mountain  rose  above 
mountain  with  all  the  roughness  of  crag  and  precipice,  till  the  sum- 
mits of  the  furthest  were  whitened  with  wintry  snows.  Our  stage  was 
to  end  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss.  We  worked  our  way  without 
danger,  though  not  without  fatigue,  down  to  the  brink  of  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice  about  100  feet  directly  over  the  town  in  which  we 
were  to  stop.  Here  some  caution  was  required  to  avoid  the  serious 
-accident  of  being  landed  in  our  post-house  sooner  than  we  wished ; 
but  at  last,  after  a  descent  of  two  hours  and  a  half  in  all,  we  safely- 
reached  the  bottom.'     Vol  I.  pp.  103 — 107- 

On  leaving  this  place  (Koylisar^  or  Gokly-hissar)  the  next  day, 
the  route  for  seven  hours  ascended  the  course  of  the  river  up  the 
profound  ravine  above  described.  This  '  frightful  pass  "*  led  out 
t6  a  high  champaign  country  covered  with  green-sward,  and 
surrounded  with  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Janik-dagh.  The 
mquptains  known  under  this  appellation,  are  connected  with  a 
branch  of  Caucasus,  which  first  separates  Mingrelia  from  Georgiit, 
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and,  under  the  name  *  of  ChUdir-dagh,  traverses  the  pashaliks  of 
Akhaltsikhe  (or  Akhiskhah)  and  Ears ;  then,  passing  between 
Erzeroom  and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Giaoor-daghj  and  finally,  as  it  approaches  its 
western  termination  in  the  plain  of  the  Iris,  that  of  Janik-dagh, 
After  running  for  several  hours  over  the  table-land,  the  route  de- 
scends into  a  warm  valley  watered  by  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Niksar  river ;  from  which  a  long  ascent  conducts  the  traveller  to 
the  elevated  plains  of  Sheheran,  the  border  district  of  Erzeroom. 
In  Mr.  Smith'*s  map,  however,  we  find  it  included  in  the  territory 
of  Gvunesh-khaneh,  a  town  between  Sheheran  and  Trebisond. 

'  Sheheran  is  the  last  place  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  Martyn. 
How  wearisome  and  painful  must  have  been  his  journey  of  170  miles 
over  the  mountains  and  valleys  that  intervene  between  here  and  Tokat, 
where  his  earthly  toils  ceased !' 

The  derbend  (guard-house)  of  Fundukli-bel,  a  few  hours  to 
the  west  of  Sheheran,  was  the  limit  of  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians towards  the  west,  in  their  last  invasion  of  Armenia.  From 
this  vicinity,  they  are  said  to  have  penetrated  through  the 
mountains  to  the  boundaries  of  the  pashalik  of  Trebisond,  within 
18  miles  of  the  sea.  The  Ottoman  post  establishment  was 
completely  broken  up  by  the  Russian  invasion,  so  that,  beyond 
Sheheran,  the  Tatar  escort  became  of  no  advantage,  and  the  Tra- 
vellers found  their  menzii-emry  (order  for  horses)  of  no  use. 

A  gradual  descent  from  the  high,  undulating  ground  of  She- 
heran led  them  into  a  broad  and  open  plain,  watered  by  a  stream 
of  some  size,  which,  they  were  informed,  flows  by  Niksar;  and 
Mr.  Smith  concludes  it  to  be  the  main  branch  (or  rather  head 
stream)  of  the  river  that  bears  that  name,  the  ancient  Lycus. 
The  route,  after  leaving  the  plain  of  Chiftlik,  lies  for  about  three 
hours  along  its  bank,  till  it  enters  a  steep,  wooded  ravine, 
leaving  the  river  descending  from  a  snowy  mountain  on  the  south, 
called  the  Chiman-dagh  (verdant  mountain).  All  the  way  from 
Niksar,  this  same  range  had  occasionally  appeared,  just  south  of 
the  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  its  extreme  and  most  elevated 
part,  '  confirming,  what  Strabo  says  of  the  Lycus,  that  it  rises  in 
^  Armenia.^  The  steep  defile  led  to  the  naked  summit  of  a 
narrow  ridge  which  appears  to  separate  the  basin  of  the  Iris  (into 
which  the  Lycus  pours  its  waters)  from  that  of  the  Akamp»is, 
now  called  the  Jorokh ;  for,  on  descending  into  the  plain  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  Travellers  crossed  a  considerable  stream  running 
northward,  which,  flowing  by  Baiboort,  empties  itself  into  the 

*  *  Called  by  the  Greeks^  Mosckici,  giving  to  the  region  the  name  of 
Meschia'  Ckildir,  Mr.  Smith  supposes  to  be  related  to  the  Ckaldm, 
who  once  occupied  those  parts. 
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Black  Sea,  and  is  *  without  doubt,  the  main  branch   of  the  Jo* 

*  rokh."     Here,  then,  says  Mr.  Smith,  '  we  may  consider  our- 
'  selves  within  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  Proper. 

'  The  scenery  around  us  is  thoroughly  Armenian ;  a  mixture  of  fer- 
tility and  bleakness ;  plains  and  hills  clothed  alike  with  the  greenest 
sward,  but  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  adorn  them.  A  green  ridge  called 
Otluk'hely,  with  now  and  then  a  snow-drift  by  the  side  of  our  path, 
succeeded.  Here,  directly  in  the  road  and  by  the  side  of  it,  were  se- 
veral mineral  springs  issuing  large  quantities  of  gas,  and  depositing 
much  yellow  stony  matter.  One  of  them,  in  the  valley  of  a  little  tri- 
butary of  the  Euphrates  that  rises  here,  had  apparently  raised  a  mound 
by  its  deposits  nearly  25  feet  in  height.  The  water  of  all  was  with- 
out scent,  and  tasted  much  like  the  celebrated  waters  of  Saratoga.  •  , 
At  the  first  village  in  Armenia  (Kara-koolak),  it  was  very  appropriate 
to  be  first  introduced  to  almost  the  only  accommodations  the  traveller 
finds  in  that  country.  We  slept  in  a  stable.  .  .  We  had  left  to-day 
the  waters  of  the  Iris,  crossed  those  of  the  Jorokh,  and  come  upon  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  for  a  small  stream  runs  by  this  place  on  its  way  to 
the  latter  river.'     Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

In  the  next  stage,  they  crossed  another  naked  ridge,  affording 
from  the  summit,   '  a  bleak  and  wintry  prospect  down  upon  an 

*  extensive  mass  of  dark,  snowy  mountains  to  the  south-east,**  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The  descent  led  down  to  a 
pass  of  evil  name,  Sheitanderesy  (Satan''s  dell). 

-  *  Its  appearance  and  reputation  are  almost  equal  to  its  name.  At 
the  crossing  point,  three  profound  ravines  converge  and  unite  in  one*^ 
Their  sudden  windings  and  high  banks  of  shelving,  craggy  rocks  would 
conceal  an  army  in  ambush  till  you  were  in  its  midst.  And  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  path,  which  winds  over  rocks  and  loose  stones  up  an  al- 
most perpendicular  ascent  on  either  side,  would  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  escape.  It  is  the  third  of  the  four  dangerous  passes  of  which  our 
tartar  had  warned  us ;  and,  as  proof  that  his  fears  were  not  ground- 
less, he  pointed  to  his  thumbless  hand,  which  had  been  maimed  here, 
fighting  with  robbers.  We  shall  not  be  charged  with  unusual  weak- 
ness of  nerves,  if  we  confess  that  we  stopped  but  a  moment  to  collect 
some  curious  minerals  that  lay  in  the  path,  and  took  but  a  hasty 
draught  of  the  limpid  stream  that  runs  through  its  bottom.  We  im- 
mediately came  upon  the  northern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  after 
riding  two  or  three  hours  along  its  northern  bank,  stopped  in  a  smaU 
meadow  to  bait  our  fatigued  horses  in  the  grass.  This  river  was  con- 
sidered the  proper  Euphrates  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  biit 
the  Armenians  give  that  honour  to  the  Murad-chai.  It  is  here  en- 
closed by  uninteresting  mountains,  with  only  a  few  stinted  cedars  to 
cover  their  barren  rocks.  Not  an  inhabited  house  appears  near  it  for 
more  than  thirty  miles ;  and  occasional  tombs  of  travellers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  were  tartars,  that  have  been  murdered  by  robbers,  excite 
other  emotions  than  one  would  wish  to  indulge  when  first  coming  upbit 
so  celebrated  a  river.     While  we  were  lounging  under  the  trees  of  our 
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meadow^  a  thunder-storm  passed  over  us^  and^  by  its  tremendous  peals 
echoing  from  mountain  to  mountain,  added  a  terrible  majesty  to  the 
already  gloomy  scene/     pp.  115^  116. 

Horses  were  no  longer  to  be  procured,  and  those  which  had 
brought  the  Travellers  the  last  few  stages,  were  knocked  up.  The 
only  expedient  was,  to  hire  some  carts  of  primitive  rudeness, 
drawn  by  oxen.  In  this  style,  on  the  next  day  but  one,  the 
party  entered  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  reached  a  village  two, 
hours  from  the  city.  *  Ashamed  to  enter  Erzeroom  in  carts,^ 
they  procured  a  few  horses  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  Ar- 
menian capital  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  army!  The 
distance  from  Constantinople  which  the  Travellers  had  thus 
accomplished  in  safety,  is  262  hours,  or  about  7B6  miles. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  we  shall  anticipate  the 
information  subsequently  furnished  respecting  the  other  head 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  above  referred  to.  In  returning  to 
Erzeroom  from  Tabriz,  between  Keleeseh,  the  last  village  in 
Persarmenia,  and  Bayazeed,  the  Travellers  crossed  a  high  and 
dreary  mountain,  covered  ^most  entirely  (in  April)  with  deep 
snow,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  Niphates  of  the  Greeks, 
separating  Persia  from  Turkey-  From  this  mountain,  they  de- 
scended to  the  head  of  a  plain  extending  towards  the  west,  and 
crossed  a  small  stream  running  in  that  direction,  which  Mr.  Smith 
concluded  to  be  one  of  the  first  branches  of  the  Muradt^hai\ 
Turning  northward,  they  came  in  full  view  of '  the  back  of  Mount 

*  Ararat,^  which  presented  much  the  same  aspect  as  when  viewed 
from  the  valley  of  the  Aras.  Continuing  their  journey  north- 
ward over  a  few  barren  hills,  they  came  in  sight  of  Bayazeed,  the 
capital  of  a  pashalik,  hanging  romantically  upon  the  side  of  a 
rugged  precipice,  which  rises  to  some  height  above  it,  and  is 
crowned  with  the  citadel.  The  town,  inhabited  by  about  190 
Armenian  families  and  between  300  and  400  Moslem,  chiefly 
Kourds,  was  found  in  a  miserable,  ruined,  and  filthy  state.  On 
leaving  Bayazeed,  they  turned  westward  into  a  broad  plain,  and 
in  about  an  hour  crossed  a  small  stream  running  northward, 
which,  they  were  informed,  *  passes  round  the  Magoo  side  of 
'  Mount  Ararat,  and  falls  into  the  Aras  between  that  mountain 

*  and  Nakchevan.**  Towards  the  end  of  a  most  dreary  stage, 
they  crossed  a  small  mountain  covered  with  snow  of  some  depth, 
and  descended  to    Diadeen,    a  walled  town,  situated  *  on    the 

*  northern  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  now 

*  called  Murdd'Chai^  or  the  river  of  Murad.**  The  next  day, 
they  followed  the  uncultivated  and  deserted  valley  of  the  river 
westward  to  Uch-keleeseh,  an  Armenian  convent ;  a  distance  of 
three  hours.  The  convent  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river; 
and  a  few  rods  before  reaching  it,  though  the  stream  was  swollen 
by  the  rain,  a  bridge  of  only  three  or  four  logs  covered  with  weeds 
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and  earth,  conducted  the  Travellers  over  it  without  difficulty* 
Two  tniles  lower,  the  road  re  crosses  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge, 
and  lies,  along  its  northern  bank  for  several  hours,  through  a  tract 
of  uneven  woodless  pasture,  bounded  by  mountains,  to  where  the 
Buox^chai,  a  mountain  stream,  falls  into  the  Murad.  At  a  min 
serable  hamlet  called  Rara-keleeseh,  a  mile  or  two  further,  tlie 
Murad-chai  turns  to  the  left,  towards  Melazgerd,  and  finds  ii» 
way  through  a  mass  of  mountains,  then  covered  with  snow<« 
The  route,  inclining  more  to  the  right,  crosses  in  immediate  suc^ 
cession  some  half-dozen  tributary  streams,  at  this  season  swelled 
by  the  melted  snows.  Beyond  them,  a  somewhat  more  elevated, 
though  level  tract  succeeds,  extending  to  the  mountains,  which  now 
bend  southward,  and  cross  the  line  of  march.  It  is  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous range,  which  sweeping  round  from  Mount  Ararat  *  in  a 

*  circuitous  course,''  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  head  streams 
of  the  Euphrates,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Aras  from  that  of 
the  Murad-chai.     The  plain  itself  was  covered  with  snow  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth,  and  in  a  melting  state ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  mountain,  the  following  day,  was  attended  with  consider^ 
able  difficulty  and  peril.     During  one  or  two  months  in  the  year, 
the  snow,  they  were  assured,  entirely  disappears,  and  it  is  then 
passable  with  carts;  but  it  must  at  all  times  be  an  arduous  jour- 
ney.    From  the  multitude  of  abrupt  ravines  and  ridges  of  which 
it  is  composed,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Geduk-dagh  (fissure^ 
mountain).     Dahar,  a  Kourdish  village  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  the  last  in  the  pashalik  of  Bayazeed,  and  in  the  proper 
coiuitry  of  the  Kourds,  of  which  this  range  is  the  western  bound 
and  barrier.     To  the  east  of  it,  the  Mussulman  population  is  ag  ■ 
universally  and    distinctly  of   the    Kourdish   race,   as  that  of 
Asia  Minor  is  of  the  Turkish.     From  Dahar,  the  Travellers 
threaded,  in  their  descent,  an  irregular  tortuous  ravine,  in  com^. 
paay  with  a  dashing  torrent  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Aras ; 
and  with  it,  were  finally  ushered  into  the  open  province  of  Pasin, . 
through  the  Kara-derhend^  a  remarkable  pass  between  enormous.:, 
buttresses  of  perpendicular  rocks,  seeming   '  like  nature"'s   out- 

*  posts.''     The  country  beyond,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
Aras,   presents  a  surface  of  gentle  undulations,  covered  with:  a^ 
soil  apparently  fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivatioa  : 
of  grain,  but  now  uncultivated.     A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,/  . 
called  choban-kopry  (shepherd*'s  bridge),  is  thrown  over  the  Aras, 
where,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  in  which  it 
rises,  it  meets  the  Moorts,  one  of  its  tributaries.     At  this  point,' 
the  road  from  Tabriz  falls  in  with  that  leading  to  Erzeroom  from . , . 
Kars.     The  snowy  ridge  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Pasin,  sepa- 
rates  it  from  the  still  loftier  plain  of  Erzeroom,  thus  dividing  the 
head  waters  of  the  Araxes  from  those  of  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
ridge  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain,  separates  the  waters 
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of  the  latter  river  from  those  which  reach  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Iris  and  the  Akampsis. 

With  regard  to  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  Erzeroom  river 
and  the  Murad-chai  to  be  considered  as  the  true  Euphrates,  it  is^ 
we  think,  very  apparent  that  the  latter  has  the  longer  course,  and 
must  bring  down  the  larger  volume  of  water,  although  the  former- 
may  possibly  descend  from  the  higher  level.  The  plain  of  Erze^ 
room,  situated  in  what  is  called  High  Armenia,  is  supposed  to  be 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  climate  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  description. 

'  From  the  13th  to  the  22d  of  June,  the  thermometer  ranged  at 
mid-day,  in  the  open  Shade,  from  55^  to  Q6^,  We  were  hardly  com- 
fortable with  common  winter  clothing ;  it  rained  every  day,  and  the 
wind  was  cold  and  bleak.  Indeed,  the  mountain  just  above  the  town^ 
in  a  shower  of  the  15th,  received  an  addition  to  its  snow,  and  became 
completely  white  ;  and  at  our  second  visit,  a  snow-drift  was  lying  in 
its  streets  the  last  of  April.  We  could  not  learn  that  any  species  of 
fruit  whatever  is  produced  nearer  than  two  or  three  days'  journey. 
Reflect  now  that  fossil  coal  is  unknown,  and  no  wood  is  used  except 
pine,  and  that  brought  from  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey,  and  you 
will  allow  me  to  call  the  climate  and  the  country  inhospitable.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  136. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Geduk-daghy  which  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Murad-chai  from  that  of  the  Aras,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Smith  as  the  highest  crossed  in  any  part  of  their  journey,  the 
passage  occupying  six  hours  ;  and  the  plain  of  Bayazeed,  almost 
encircled  by  the  lofty  summits  of  Ararat,  would  appear  to  be  so 
much  more  wintry  than  that  of  Pasin  on  the  Turkish  side,  as  to 
indicate  a  very  considerable  elevation ;  and  we  strongly  incline 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  found  still  higher  than  the  plain  of  Erze- 
room, and,  in  fact,  the  loftiest  in  Armenia. 

This  seems  the  best  place  to  introduce  a  general  view  of  the 
physical  geography  of  this  imperfectly  explored  region.  Ar- 
menia, in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history,  was  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  almost 
as  many  cantons  as  there  are  valleys  in  that  mountainous  region. 
In  the  centre  was  the  province  of  Ararat,  *  distinguished,'  we  are 
told,  '  for  its  extent  and  fertility  ;  **  adjoining  to  which  was  that  of 
Durooperan ;  and  the  others  were  situated  as  follows : — Oodi 
and  Kookark  on  the  north ;  Daik  on  the  n.w.  ;  High  Armenia 
(Erzeroom)  on  the  w. ;  Fourth  Armenia  on  the  s.w. ;  Aghdznik 
(Akhznik),  Mogk,  and  Gorjaik  (Gorshek),  on  the  s. ;  Persar- 
menia  on  the  s.e.  ;  Vasbooragan  *  on  the  e.  ;  Sunik,  Artsakh, 


*  '  The  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  Armenian  provinces  ; 
the  residence  of  the  king  and  the  kaiholicos  * ;  called  also  the  land  of 
the  Ardsrunians.     Neumann's  Notes  to  the  History  of  Vartan,  p.  87. 
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and  Phaidagaran  on  the  n.e.  These  names,  however,  convey 
but  little  distinct  information  ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  them 
to  greater  distinctness,  by  exhibiting  their  present  political  distri- 
bution. 


s 


Armenia  Minou. 
r  First  Armenia. 
Second  Armenia. 
Third  Armenia. 

Armenia  Major. 
Fourth  Armenia. 
Akhznik. 
LMogk. 
S   fGorshek. 


2^ 


Modern  divisions. 
Pashalik  of  Kaiserieh. 

Si  was. 

^—  Merash. 

Pashalik  of  Diarbekir. 

Orfah. 

Mosul  ? 


S   I  haik). 


PL, 


•I  i  Persarmenia     (or    Parsga-  I  ^""'^f''  ^^  Kourdistan  and  Adj> 
'    ^  ^  \    erbijan. 

r  Province  of  Erivan,  and  part 
Vasburagan.  ^    of  the  pashalik  of    Van   and 

(^   Adj erbijan. 

c„^;ir /^»  c;.,,«.«^\  (Province    of    Nakchevan,  and 

I  I  Sumk  (or  Sisagan).  |    ^^^^  ^^  Karabaugh. 


*g-^  Phaidagaran  (or  Paidarka- 


9 


1 


The  Karabaugh*  and  district 
f    of  Ganjeh. 


ran). 

Arzakh. 

Oodi.  J 

Kookark  (the  Go^arene  of  1  o      ?  a  *•      a  -     r^ 

^     ,    V   ^  °  v*Sow^Me/^  or  Armenian  Georgia. 

rDaik  (or  Dahestan).  |  ^^^f"  of  Akhaltsikhe  or  Ak- 

g  j  Garin  (or  High  Armenia).      Pashalik  of  Erzeroom. 

i  ^.  A    rat  ^  Pashaliks  of  Kars  and  Baya- 

(    zeed. 

T^  /     rr«      u        \   ( Part  of  the  pashalik  of  Baya- 

Duroperan  (or  ruruberan).  <  i       ,      \.rxr      j--^ 

^         ^  '   (    zeed  and  part  ot  Kourdistan. 

Armenia,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumeration  of  its 
provinces,  is  an  appellation  applied  to  a  groupe  of  countries,  in- 
habited by  different  races,  subject  to  different  governments,  and 
probably  at  no  time  united  under  one  monarchy.  We  know  not, 
indeed,  upon  what  sufficient  authority  several  of  them  are  com* 
prised  in  the  list  of  Armenian  provinces.  The  names,  First,  Se- 
cond^ Third,  and  Fourth  Armenia,  are  of  Roman  origin,  and  de- 
note provinces  peopled  chiefly  by  Armenian  colonists,  but  forming 


*  ^  Shoosha  is  the  present  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Kara- 
bagh^  which  embraces  the  ancient  Paidagaran,  ^vith  parts  of  Oodi, 
Artsakh,  and  SUnik,  and  occupies  the  space  between  the  Koor  and 
the  Aras  at  their  junction.*     Smith.   Vol.  I.  p.  279. 
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no  part  of  their  original  country.  StiJI  lesg  is  Akhisnik,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, entitled  to  be  included ;  and  in  the  History  of  Varta,n, 
we  find  it  expressly  distinguished^  from  ^  the  land  of  the  Arme- 
'  nians.'*  Kookark  also,  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
Georgia.  Thus,  we  have  reduced  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Ar- 
menia to  twelve.  Of  these,  according  to  the  learned  Translator 
of  Vartan,  *  Great  Armenia,^  or  that  part  which,  on  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  Persia,  comprised  the  six  provinces  of 
Ararat,  Vasburagan,  Sunik,  Mogk,  Gorshek,  and  Parsgahaik, 
with  part  of  Duroperan.  But,  as  the  provinces  of  the  Eara- 
baugh,  bordering  on  Albania,  could  not  have  belonged  to  ^  the 
*  land  towards  the  West,'  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Greeks, 
we  must  conclude  that  Arzakh,  Oodi,  and  Phaidagaran  were  not 
then  considered  as  part  of  Armenia.  The  Greek  portion,  there- 
fore, must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  what  is  now  the  pashalik  of 
Erzeroom,  the  name  of  which  indicates  that  the  territory  was 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Rumiy  or  Greeks. 

Limiting  our  description  to  the  above  provinces  <tf  Oriental 
Armenia,  which  we  may  regard  as  Armenia  Proper,  we  find  the 
country  to  comprise  the  whole  valley  of  the  Aras,  the  Mesopo- 
tamia of  the  Aras  and  the  Kour,  the  valley  of  the  Murad-chai 
or  Eastern  Euphrates,  and  part  of  the  elevated  basins  oi  Lakes 
Van  and  Ourmiah ;  the  limits  on  the  side  of  Eourdistan  and 
Adjerbijan  being  doubtful,  and  varying  at  different  periods. 
The  latter  country,  the  Media  Atropatene  of  the  ancients, 
is  called  in  Armenian,  Mark^  i.  e.  frontier  or  border  country ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  neutral  or  disputed  territory*  Ancient 
Assyria  seems  to  have  extended  northward  to  the  boimdaries  of 
Ararat ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  comprised  the  pashaliks  of  Van 
and  Diarbekir,  with  Persarmenia,  and  probably  part  of  Adjeo*- 
bijan ;  answering,  in  fact,  pretty  exactly  to  modern  EourdistaQ* 
The  kingdom  of  Ararat,  referred  to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptur^ 
probably  consisted  of  the  modern  province  of  that  nj^me  and  Dn- 
roperan,  comprising  the  pashalik  of  Bayazeed,  watered  by  the 
Murad-chai,  and  the  whole  of  Ears,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Aras,  with  part  of  the  territory  of  Van.  The  mountain 
to  which  Europeans  give  the  name  of  Ararat,  is  known  to  the 
Armenian  natives  under  no  other  name  than  Ma^'^^  while  ikA 
Turks  call  it  Aghur-dagh. 

'  The  name  of  Ararat  is  applied  in  Scripture  only  to  a  country^ 
which  is  in  one  instance  called  a  kingdom.  The  similar  name  of 
Ararad  was  given  by  the  Armenians^  long  before  they  had  received 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  floods  by  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

*  Can  this  word,  by  any  transmutation  of  letters^  be  related  to  the 
Baris  of  Josephus  ?     Baris  signifies  a  ship. 

VOL,  X. — N.s.  Y  Y 
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to  the  central,  largest,  and  most  fertile  province  of  their  country ;  the 
one  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some  230  years,  was  the  re- 
sidence of  their  kings  or  governors  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  their  political  existence,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
which  this  mountain  stands.  The  singular  coincidence  argues  much 
for  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  Ararad  of  Ar- 
menia/— Vol.  II.  p.  74. 

Of  this,  we  conceive,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But 
which  was  the  kingdom  of  Minni,  mentioned  as  bordering  on,  yet 
distinct  from,  that  of  Ararat  ?  As  the  former  is  mentioned  after 
the  latter,  it  was  probably  more  remote  from  Judaea.  If  the  word  is 
related  to  Armenia,  may  it  not  have  designated  those  provinces 
in  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
seat  of  the  Armenian  monarchy ;  that  is  to  say,  Erivan,  Nak- 
ehevan,  and  the  Karabaugh  ?  Ardashad,  the  Artaxata  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  by  whom  it  is  so  often  referred  to  as 
the  capital  of  Armenia  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Medzamor  with  the 
Araxes.  The  Medzamor,  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  was  undoubtedly 
the  river  which  flows  by  Ardisheer  in  Erivan,  as  there  is  no  other 
of  any  kind  between  the  valleys  of  the  Zengy  and  the  Arpa-chai. 
It  enters  the  Aras  a  little  above  the  convent  of  Khor-virab,  about 
two  hours  from  Ardisheer ;  and  the  Aras  flows  along  in  plain 
sight,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  convent  derives  its  name, 
which  signifies  *  a  deep  pit ',  from  a  celebrated  cave  within  its  pre*, 
eincts,  in  which,  according  to  the  legendary  Historian  of  Armenia, 
St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  confined  by  King  Tiridates  for 
fourteen  years,  in  the  midst  of  serpents,  and  in  the  endurance  of 
multiplied  torments ;  from  which  the  conversion  of  the  king,  by 
means  of  his  sanctity  and  miraculous  powers,  alone  released  him. 
The  Armenians  regard  the  place  with  the  most  superstitious 
'^veneration,  and  it  is  hardly  less  an  object  of  pilgrimage  than 

Echmiadzin. 

• 

*  Whether  the  legend  that  gave  birth  to  the  convent/  adds  Mr. 
Smith,  ^be  true  or  false,  it  had  undoubtedly  gained  currency  while  the 
location  of  Ardashad  was  yet  well  known ;  and  that  the  Khor-virab 
was  in  the  citadel  of  that  city,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  story.  .  .  . 
The  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  convent  stands,  is  the  oidy  spot 
adapted  for  a  citadel ;  and  the  low  soil  around,  being  extremely  moist, 
and  in  many  places  marshy,  must  render  the  spot,  as  was  Ardashad, 
very  unhealthy.  We  observed,  however,  no  signs  of  former  fortifica- 
tions or  edifices ;  and  the  vartahed  (who  said  that  his  convent  stood 
within  the  precincts  of  that  city)  confessed  that  no  ruins  of  it  are  now 
to  be  found.  We  had  from  Khor-virab,  our  nearest  view  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  limit  of  the  Russian  territory  here,  is  not  the  river,  but 
the  mountain.  So  that  in  Ararat  centre  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  85,  6. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ardisheer  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  represents  the  ancient  capital ;  and  near  it  are  found 
extensive  ruins,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  took  a  sketch  in 
I8I7.  *     Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  the  site. 

'  Within  a  few  rods  of  Ardisher  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  tb 
the  examination  of  which  we  devoted  a  part  of  the  afternoon.  Its 
citadel  resembles  an  artificial  hill^  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch. 
The  city  itself  had  double  walls,  which  are  now  nothing  but  large 
mounds  of  earth,  enclosing  an  extensive  tract  with  one  or  two  small 
villages.  In  no  part  did  we  discover  any  traces  of  stone  work,  and  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  built,  in  the  modern  style  of  the  country,  of 
mud.  The  name  of  the  modern  village  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
afford  a  clew  to  that  of  the  ancient  citv ;  but  the  onlv  trace  I  find  of 
such  a  name  in  these  parts,  is,  that  Ardashad  was  called  in  later  times 
Ardashar.  The  location  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  city  to  have  been 
here.  We  were  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  the  ruins  of  Tovin,  a 
city  which,  from  its  foundation  in  a.d.  350  to  a.d.  859,  was  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  the  name  of  which  frequently  occurs  in 
history,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
governors.  It  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Ardashad,  in  a  more  healthy 
spot,  on  the  river  Azad  or  Medzamor;  and  its  name  signified  a  hill. 
A  river,  which  must  be  the  same,  now  comes  down  from  the  mountains 
here,  and  fertilizes  a  broad  tract ;  and  though  it  is  so  distributed  into 
small  canals  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  that  the  main  bed  cannot  be 
distinguished,  one  of  the  branches  passes  directly  by  the  ruined  walls.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  86,  7. 

If  Tovin  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Artaxata,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Coraana)  the  ancient  name 
should  have  been  transferred  to  the  modern  site.  Erivan,  which  has 
since  risen  to  be  the  capital,  is  situated  many  miles  from  the  Aras, 
in  a  broken  valley,  through  which  flows  the  Zengy,  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  Sevan,  called  in  Turkish,  Gokcheh  derya  (the  azure 
sea).  The  city  itself  is  without  walls ;  but,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south,  is  the  citadel,  which  is  almost  a  distinct  town. 

*  Erivan,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  '  seems  to  have  been  first  fortified  and 
raised  into  importance,  in  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Sofian  dynasty ;  and, 
though  occasionally  taken  by  the  Osmanlies,  it  has,  from  that  period, 
-been  considered  the  diief  place  in  the  Persian  division  of  Armenia. 
Under  the  present  dynasty,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  governor  with  the 
title  of  serdar,  who,  for  his  power  and  the  importance  of  his  territories, 
ranked  among  the  highest  officers  of  Persia,  until  it  fell  during  the  last 
war  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  By  him  it  has  been 
made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Armenia,  which  we  found  governed 


*  Mr.  Neumann,  following  Injijean,  says,  ^  These  ruins  are  now 
called  by  the  Armenians,  *  the  Deep  Pit  or  Ditch.'  (Notes  to  Hist, 
of  Vartan,  p.  88.)  He  confounds  them  with  Khor-virab. 
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a  an  Armenian  with  the  title  of  prince  and  the  rank  of  a  general  in 
e  army/     Vol.  II.  p.  89. 

The  Russian  province  of  Armenia  comprises  the  two  ci-devant 
Persian  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhcbevan,  so  named  from  their 
capitals :  the  Arpa-chai  forms  the  present  boundary  between  them. 
Nakhchevan  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world. 

'  Armenian  etymology  shews  that  the  name  signifies,  Jirst  place  of 
descent,  or  lodging;  {Nakh,  first,  and  chevan,  place  of  descent  or  lodg- 
ing, corresponding  exactly  to  menzel  in  Arabic ;)  and  Armenian  tradi- 
tion affirms,  that  Noah  first  resided  here  after  descending  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Such  a  tradition  can  of  course  rest  upon  no  satisfactory  au- 
thority;  but  that  the  whole  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  tne  name  Naxuana  is  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  Josephus, 
£fty  years  before  him,  affirms  that  the  Armenians  call  the  place  where 
the  9x\i  T&&X.ed.,  the  place  of  descent.  From  the  first  mention  of  it  in 
Armenian  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  family  of  Ajtahag  ( Astyages) 
was  located,  it  is  often  noticed,  both  by  native  and  foreign  historians, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  this  part  of  Armenia.  But  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Chardin,  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  formed 
"  in  truth,"  says  he,  '^  a  pitiable  object."  It  is  situated  about  two 
ftirsakhs  from  the  Aras,  on  the  edge  of  a  higher  level  than  the  alluvial 
plain  immediately  bordering  upon  that  river.  Around  and  in  the  city 
are  numerous  gardens,  which  even  at  this  season  gave  evidence,  by  the 
size  of  their  trees  and  shrubbery,  of  extreme  luxuriance ;  and  the 
abundance  of  quinces,  pears,  apples,  melons,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and 
almonds,  which  stocked  the  bazar,  confirmed  their  character  for  fer- 
tility. The  grapes  especially  were  almost  unequalled  in  excellence, 
and  seemed  to  deserve  the  honour  of  growing  on  the  spot  where 
**  Noah  b^an  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard."  The 
melons  too  were  so  plentv,  that,  together  with  bread,  they  seemed  to 
form  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  common  people.  But  fruits,  with  all 
^atata  charms,  are  here,  as  almost  wherever  they  abound,  both  indicative 
land  productive  of  disease,  by  the  miasmata  arising  from  the  well- 
watered  gardens  which  produce  them,  and  the  vapid  diet  to  which  they 
lead.     Nakhchevan  is  as  noted  for  its  sickliness  as  for  its  fertility. 

'  The  city  was  ruined  during  the  last  year,  and  its  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  recovered  energy  to  rebuild  it.  Wherever  you  turn,  nothing 
but  dilapidated  walls  meet  your  eye ;  and  these,  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  dried  mud,  of  which  almost  every  edifice  is  built,  have  a 
peculiarly  ''  pitiable  "  aspect.* 

*  Mount  Ararat  is  situated  N.  57**  W.of  Nakhchevan,  and  S.  25°  W. 
of  £rivan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aras ;  and  from  almost  every 
point  between  the  two  places,  the  traveller  has  only  to  look  across  the 
valley,  to  take  into  one  distinct  field  of  vision,  without  a  single  inter- 
4rening  obstacle,  the  mighty  mass  from  its  base  to  its  summit.  At 
Erivan,  it  presents  two  peaks,  one  much  lower  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  be  connected  ^vith  a  range  of  mountains  extending  toward 
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the  northwest,  which,  though  really  elevated,  are  in  oomparison  so 
low,  as  only  to  give  distinctness  to  the  impression  of  its  lonely  ma« 
jesty.  From  Nakhchevan,  not  ^Eir  from  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
and  also  from  our  present  point  of  observation,  it  appears  like  an  im* 
mense  isolated  cone  of  extreme  regularity,  rising  out  of  the  low  valley 
of  the  Aras ;  and  the  absence  of  all  intervening  objects  to  shew  its 
distance  or  its  size,  leaves  the  spectator  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  his  imagination  may  form  of  its  vastness.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  covered  far  below  its  summit  with  snow  and 
ice,  which  occasionally  form  avalanches,  that  are  precipitated  down  its 
sides  with  the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and,  with  the  steepness  of  its 
declivities,  have  allowed  none  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  to  ascend  it. 
It  was  now  white,  to  its  very  base,  with  the  same  hoary  covering ;  and 
in  gazing  upon  it,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impression  that  on  it« 
top  were  once  congregated  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  that, 
while  travelling  in  the  valley  beneath,  we  were  paying  a  visit  to  th« 
second  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

'  Two  objections  are  made  to  the  supposition  that  Scripture  refers 
to  this  mountain  when  it  speaks  of  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat."  One 
is,  that  there  are  now  no  olive-trees  in  its  vicinity,  from  which  Noah'g 
dove  could  have  plucked  her  leaf.  And  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  that  that  tree  exists  neither  in  the  valley  of  the  Koor  nor  of  the 
Aras,  nor  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  nor  any  where  nearer  than 
Batoom  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  a  distance 
of  seven  days'  journey  of  a  caravan,  or  about  130  miles  in  the  circuitous 
route  that  would  thus  be  taken.  But  might  not  a  dove  make  this 
journey  in  a  day  ?  Or  might  not  the  climate  then  have  been  warmer 
than  it  is  now  ?  The  second  objection  is  drawn  from  the  ^Bict,  that 
some  of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases,  particularly  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Syriac,  refer  "the  mountains  of  Ararat"  to  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  where  there  is,  not  far  from  Jezeereh,  a  high  mountain 
called  Joody,  on  which  the  moslems  suppose  the  ark  to  have  rested. 
But  if  the  ark  rested  on  that,  the  posterity  of  Noah  would,  most  likely, 
have  descended  at  once  into  Mesopotamia,  and  have  reached  Shinar 
from  the  north ;  while,  from  the  valley  of  the  Aras,  they  would  na- 
turally have  kept  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  of  Media, 
until  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan  or  Kermanshah, 
which  is  nearly  east  of  Babylon.  Such  is  the  route  now  taken  every 
day  by  all  the  caravans  from  this  region  to  Bagdad.  The  Armenians 
believe,  not  only  that  this  is  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested 
after  the  flood,  but  that  the  ark  still  exists  upon  its  top ;  though, 
rather  from  supernatural  than  from  physical  obstacles,  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  visit  it.'     Vol.  II.  pp.  60 ;  75 — 77* 

This  legend  is  as  old  as  Berosus  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus^ 
both  of  whom  are  cited  by  Josephus.  The  former  states,  that 
some  part  of  the  vessel  of  Xisuthrus,  which  was  stranded  in 
Armenia,  yet  remained  in  the  Corcyraean  (or  Cordyean)  moun- 
tains of  Armenia ;  *  and  the  people  scrape  off  the  bitumen  with 
*  which  it  had  been  outwardly  coated,  and  make  use  of  it  by  way 
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*  of  an  alexipharmic  and  amulet.''  *  Nicolaus,  who  flourished 
about  the  age  of  Augustus,  merely  states,  that  the  remains  of  the 
vessel  were  long  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  •(•  They  had  in 
his  time,  it  seems,  disappeared.  But  that  the  ark  rested  upon 
the  inaccessible  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  a  childish  legend. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  this  part  of  the  Ararat  mountains, 
(for  Ararat,  we  have  seen,  is  not  the*  name  of  any  particular 
summit,)  was  the  place  where  the  ark  rested.  If  we  are  correct 
in  limiting  the  original  Minni  (or  A^/jLsvla)  to  the  provinces  of 
Erivan  and  Nakchevan,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the 
subject ;  and  both  the  local  traditions  perpetuated  in  the  ancient 
names,  and  the  argument  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith,  confirm  the 
supposition.  These  mountains,  being  connected  with  the  Median 
or  Kourdish  range,  may  not  improperly  have  been  described  under 
the  name  of  Corcyraean  (cv  roTg  Ko^Kv^alcov  o^bo-i)^  by  which  word 
the  Kordyean  or  Kourdish  is  supposed  to  be  intended.  J 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  while  the  valley  of  the  Aras 
affords  a  ready  descent  from  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  which  has 
Ifeen  a  sort  of  highway  from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  present  day, 
thfe  country  enclosed  by  those  mountains  to  the  west  and  south, 
tlirough  which  the  eastern  Euphrates  descends  towards  Meso- 
potamia, the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ararat  and  the  upper  part  of 
Assyria,  have  remained  almost  unknown  and  inaccessible.  It  is, 
we  think,  very  apparent  that  the  western  writers  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  Murad-chai,  or  of  the  region  which  intervenes  between  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes  and  that  of  Lake  Van  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tigris.  What  is  still  stranger,  in  Mr.  AvdalPs  map  of 
Armenia,  taken  from  that  given  by  Father  Chamich  (or  Cham- 
chean)  in  his  larger  History,  we  find  Erzeroom  standing  on  the 
Tigris ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  exhibits  a  curious  specimen 
of  hypothetical  geography,  indicating  the  prevalence  of  singular 
misconceptions.  Thus,  Ararat  seems  to  have  been  to  the  present 
day  a  centre  of  diverging  nations,  the  barrier  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  elder  world. 

It  appears  from  the  Old  Testament,  that,  bordering  upon 
Armenia  and  Ararat,  there  was  a  third  kingdom  or  state,  known 
.under  the  name  of  Ashkenaz,  which  Bochart  supposes  to  be  part 
of  Phrygia  bordering  on  the  Hellespont,  called  Ascania  by 
Homer.  This  is,  indeed,  taking  a  strange  leap  in  geography ; 
though  one  not  quite  so  prodigious  as  that  of  the  modern  Jewish 
commentators,  who  render  the  word  Germany !      It  is  offered 


*  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  29. 
t  lb,  p.  49. 

X  Gorshek,  the  Armenian  province  bordering  on  Assyria,  is  pro- 
bably related  to  the  Greek  word  Korcyraean. 
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as  a  mere  conjecture,  but  one  of  a  more  probable  character,  that 
Albania  and  Georgia  are  referred  to  under  that  name. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  have  deemed  this  long 
geographical  digression  wholly  uninteresting  or  unsatisfactory.  '  It 
has  cost  us  no  small  pains  to  reduce  the  imperfect  information  we 
possess  to  a  consistent  shape ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  future  travel- 
lers to  verify  much  that  we  have  ventured  to  indicate.     The  pre- 
sent Travellers,  however,  have  contributed  most  materially  both  to 
enlarge  and  to  correct  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole  region. 
Apart  from  historical  associations,  Armenia  Proper  would  seem  to 
be  as  uninviting  and  unpleasing  a  part  of  the  world  as  any  tract 
not  absolutely  desert  can  be ;  and  if  Noah  made  his  descent  upon 
Ararat,  supposing  the  aspect  of  the  country  to  have  undergone 
no  material  change,  one  may  readily  imagine  that  the  patriarchal 
family  would  lose  little  time  in  escaping  to  more  genial  regions. 
All  the  way  from  Tabriz  to  Erzeroom,  *  a  distance  of  more  than 
*  300  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
'  of  Armenia,"*  our  Travellers  found  no  forest-trees,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  cluster  of  pines  at  the  Shepherd^s  Bridge,  nor 
scarcely  a  wild  bush,  except  in  one  small  spot  near  the  Murad- 
cbai.    The  absurd  notion,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  any  part  of  Armenia,  is  undeserving  of  serious  refutation, 
since,  wherever  it  was  situated,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
Deluge  would  destroy  every  trace  of  it ;    and  the  description  in 
Gen.  ii.  10 — 14,  if  not,  as  Mr.  Penn  suggests,  an  ancient  gloss, 
is  certainly  irreconcileable  with  post-diluvian  geography.     Mr. 
Smith  refers  to  the  notion  that  it  was  situated  in  the^^  valley  of  the 
Aras,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description. 

'  The  valley  of  the  Aras  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  Koor, 
Of  its  comparative  fertility  we  had  little  opportunity  to  judge^  as  our 
path  rarely  led  us  down  to  the  alluvial  which  borders  on  the  river. 
What  we  saw  of  it,  however,  and  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the 
tracts  watered  by  the  two  or  three  tributary  streams  that  crossed  our 
path,  led  us  to  think  its  fertility  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  Yet  in  no 
case  was  any  thing  produced  without  constant  irrigation,  caused  by 
conducting  water,  sometimes  to  a  great  distance,  in  artificial  canals. 
Wherever  a  canal  could  not  be  made  to  reach,  not  only  was  no  crop 
cultivated,  but  even  grass  seemed  hardly  to  grow,  and  unsightly  saline 
weeds  covered  with  thorns,  only  added  to  the  aspect  of  barrenness.  If 
it  be  true,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the  site 
of  Eden,  surely  in  no  part  of  the  earth  is  the  primeval  curse  more  pal- 
pably inflicted,  than  in  the  original  paradise  of  Adam.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  true,  that  man  ''  eats  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  and  nowhere 
are  '^  thorns  and  thistles  "  more  spontaneously  produced.  The  moun- 
tains around,  instead  of  being  covered  with  trees  as  in  the  Kara-bagh, 
or  clothed  with  verdant  pastures  as  at  Erzroom,  present  nothing  but 
forbidding  precipices  of  rock  or  of  earth,  apparently  without  even  a 
spire  of  grass.     Their  variegated  colours,  however,  from  white  to  fiery 
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i<ed,  embradag  in  fact  almost  every  sbade  of  the  rainbow^  indicate  that, 
though  so  miserably  poor  in  the  v^etable,  they  may  be  rich  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  wh(^e  scene  of  valley  and  mountain  presents 
not  a  tree^  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages.  Their 
inud  houses  are  irequently  half  concealed  in  the  foliage  of  fruit-trees. 
Another  of  their  features,  also,  not  less  unseemly  than  this  was  orna- 
mental, deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  cow-dung,  which  had  been  pre- 
Jiared  for  fuel  during  the  warm  months,  was  now  piled  in  c<mical 
stacks  at  every  door,  and  formed,  by  their  height  and  number,  wherever 
we  went,  a  more  prominent  object  than  the  houses  themselves/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  79,  80. 

But  we  must  not  indulge  ourselves  in  further  description.  The 
remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  devote  to  the  more  important 
information  to  be  collected  from  these  researches  respecting  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Armenians. 

The  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the  religious  state  of  this 
nominally  Christian  nation,  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The 
darkest  ignorance  envelops  both  priests  and  people.  The  convents, 
instead  of  being  asylums  of  learning  or  retreats  from  the  passions 
that  agitate  the  world,  '  are  the  very  centres  of  the  most  unprin- 

*  cipled  ambition,  of  the  darkest  intrigue,  and  of  the  bitterest 

*  dissention.**  *  Under  the  veil  of  celibacy  is  covered  every  species 

*  of  unchastity/  Of  this  so  thoroughly  are  the  common  people 
aware,  that  no  man,  the  Travellers  were  assured,  would  put  con- 
fidence in  the  continence  of  a  vartabed.  So  infamous  a  reputation 
has  Echmiadzin,  the  metropolitan   seat  of  the  Patriarch,  that 

*  parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  sons  thither  ;**  and  this  was 
assigned  as  the  reason  of  its  having  no  school !  Instead  of  con- 
tributing to  enlighten  their  nation  by  schools  or  by  the  publication 
of  books,  the  monks  seem  not  aware  that  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  their  libraries,  were  designed  to  be  read.*  The  cha- 
racter of  the  bishops  is  no  better,  and  their  income  is  derived 
chiefly  from  exorbitant  fees  and  the  most  disgraceful  simony. 
Their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  very  great ;  but 
the  respect  yielded  to  them,  is  the  effect  of  fear,  rather  than  of 
esteem.     *  With  them  is  lodged  the  tremendous  power  of  ex- 

*  communication,  which  is  believed  both  to  shut  the  gates  of 
^  heaven  effectually  against  all  who  incur  its  anathemas,  and  to 


*  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  mo- 
nachism  of  Armenia  is  on  the  decline.  A  new  convent  was  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  by  the  Travellers,  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  but, 
in  every  province,  the  ruins  of  old  ones  are  numerous.  In  Kara- 
baugh,  three  only  are  inhabited,  and  live  have  gone  to  decay.  In 
Erivan,  which,  in  Chardin's  time,  contained  23  for  men  and  5  for 
women,  there  are  now  but  ten  monasteries ;  and  the  only  nunneries 
they  could  hear  ofj  are  two  small  establishments  at  Tiflis  and  Shoosha. 
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^  bring  along  with  it  the  severest  temporal  judgements  upon  their 
^  persons  and  property.'  The  morals  of  the  people  are  suck 
as  might  be  expected  under  the  double  yoke  of  Turkish  ojH 
pression  and  ecclesiastical  bondage.  *  Lying  is  so  common  aS 
'  almost  to  form  a  part  of  their  nature.     So  blinded  even  is  theiif 

*  conscience,  as  not  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  regiard  it  as  a  sin; 

*  Mutual  confidence,  of  course,  hardly  exists.**     *  Both  Moslem 

*  and  Armenians  are  sufficiently  given  to  falsehood,  but  the  latter 
'  more  so  than  the  former ' ;  and  *  the  kindred  vice  of  profaneness, 
'  in  all  its  varieties,  is  equally  common  to  both  sects.'  The  con- 
dition  of  the  women  is  not  less  degraded  than  in  Mohammedan 
countries  * ;  and  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  female  edu- 
cation. As  to  education  of  any  kind  for  even  their  boys,  the 
common  people  shew  little  anxiety.  The  average  number  of 
adults  who  can  read,  is  estimated  at  little  more  than  two  in  a 
hundred.  In  Persian  Armenia,  there  are  no  schools  of  any  kind; 
and  only  fourteen  native  Armenian  schools  were  ascertained  to  exist 
in  the  whole  region  over  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Travellers  ex- 
tended. In  fact,  few  books  are  accessible ;  and  a  new  one  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon.  Not  a  newspaper  in  the  Armeriiatt 
language  exists.  And  their  Scriptures  and  sacred  books  are  in  a 
dead  language. 

'  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  whole  region  of  Armenia,  that  every 
sect  and  nation  inhabiting  it^  Armenians,  Georgians,  Nestorians,  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Kurds,  address  God  in  an  unknown  tongue ! ' 

Vol.  II.,  p.  73. 

The  vernacular  Armenian  is  in  the  usual  state  of  an  unwritten 
language,  deformed  by  provincial  dialects,  and  *  all  so  corrttpt  that 
'  the  uneducated,  it  is  believed,  can  no  where  understand  even 
^  the  general  meaning  of  books  in  the  ancient  tongue.' 

'  These  numerous  variations,  however,  may  be  considered  as  em- 
braced in  two  dialects,  differing  so  that,  while  all  who  speak  any  »of 
the  branches  of  one  of  them  are  mutually  understood,  they  are  unable 
to  comprehend  a  book  written  for  those  who  speak  the  other.  As:oiie 
has  Constantinople  for  its  centre,  it  may  be  named  the  dialect  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  the  other,  from  its  being  spoken  in  Armenia,  may 
be  called  after  the  celebrated  mountain  in  the  centre  of  that  country, 
the  dialect  of  Ararat.  The  former,  it  is  believed,  extends  from  the 
capital  of  Turkey  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  pashalik  of  Erzroom, 
and  has  borrowed  not  only  many  terms,  but  also  forms  of  construction 
from  the  Turkish.  The  latter  is  spoken  throughout  the  rest  of  Ar- 
menia, and  both  in  the  words  used,  and  in  their  arrangement,  is  nearer 


*  In  some  respects,  more  so.  In  many  places,  '  parents  even  sell 
their  daughters  for  the  most  criminal  purposes ;'  and  the  priests  have 
been  found  to  share  in  the  gain  !     Vol.  II.  p.  153. 

VOL.  X. — N.S.  Z  Z  ' 
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tbe  original  language.  The  missionaries  here^  from  whom  we  receired 
tikis  theory >  know  that  books  printed  for  Constantinople  are  not  un- 
derstood in  these  parts^  while  their  own  in  the  dialect  of  Ararat  have 
been  found  perfectly  intelligible  throughout  the  Georgian  provinces, 
the  pashaliks  of  Kars  and  Bayezeed^  the  province  of  Aderbaijan,  and 
even  at  Bagdad. 

'  In  the  dialect  of  Constantinople^  several  works  have  been  printed, 
specially  at  the  press  in  Venice,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  published  at  Paris  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  But  in  the  dialect  of  Ararat^  the  books  printed  by  the  mis- 
skmanes  here  are  the  only  ones^  so  feir  as  we  learned,  that  exist.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  299. 

The  Missionaries  alluded  to,  are  those  stationed  at  Shoosha, 
sent  out  by  the  Missionary  Society  at  Basle,  respecting  whose 
proceedings  some  interesting  details  are  given ;  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  Author  with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  conducting 
future  operations  among  the  Armenians,  claim  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  directors  of  Missionary  Institutions.  In  many 
respects,  the  Armenian  Christians  seem  closely  to  resemble,  in 
their  spiritual  condition,  those  of  the  Greek  Church.  Piety  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  rare ;  but  downright  infidelity,  says  Mr.  Smith, 
'  is  not  an  enemy  with  which  the  missionaries  have  had  to  contend.** 

.  '  It  hardly  exists  among  the  Armenians  in  these  parts*  The  great 
evil  is>  a  superstitious  reliance  upon  the  external  observances  of  re- 
ligion, to  the  neglect  of  its  vitality.  The  common  people  have  almost 
no  idea  of  spiritual  religion,  nor  in  fact  of  any  doctrines,  but  such  as 
tell  them  when  and  how  to  make  the  cross,  to  fast,  feast,  confess,  com- 
mune^ and  the  like ;  and  the  only  practical  effect  of  their  religion  of 
eourse,  is  to  cause  the  performance  of  such  ceremonies.  In  this  state 
their  minds  rest  perfectly  indifferent  and  spiritually  dead.  No  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  found  anywhere.  Efforts  to  excite  such  a  spirit, 
however,  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  missionaries  are  indeed  looked 
moo.  as  chargeable  with  great  heresies,  and  none  the  less  so  for  being 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin ;  who,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  papal  missionaries,  are  generally  regarded  as  heresiarchs. 
But  the  Armenian  church  does  not  imitate  the  exdusiveness  of  Rome, 
in  condemning  as  heirs  of  perdition,  all  who  are  without  its  pale ;  and 
te  members  are  taught  to  regard  other  Christians  as  holding  indeed 
to  doctrines  and  rites  inferior  to  theirs,  but  as  members  of  the  catholic 
diurch  of  Christ.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  turned  away  at  once, 
the  missionaries  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  They 
hfKV^  been  gratified  also  to  find,  that  though  the  Armenian  church  re« 
eeives  as  decidedly  as  any  other,  the  canons  and  traditions  of  the 
FWthsrs  in  addition  to  the  word  of  God^  as  its  standard  of  feuth  and 
practice,  still,  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  when  the  question 
of  paramount  authority  is  started,  always  decides  in  fsavour  of  the 
Scziptures.  They  are  considered  and  felt  to  be  of  binding  authority, 
and  an  appeal  to  them  in  argument  is  generally  final  and  satisfactory. 
Thus  a  firm  support  is  found  for  appeals  to  the  conscience ;  and  the 
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commou  people  have  often  .been  seen  to  ^1  the  £H*ce  of  the  plain 
preaching  of  the  gospel>  and  to  listen  to  it  with  interest.  In  some 
places^  especially  in  Bakoo  and  Shamaldiy^  the  most  plea^ng  fruits 
have  attended  the  dispensation  of  divine  truth.  In  the  former  place, 
a  few,  and  in  the  latter,  twenty-five  or  thirty,  meet  together  privately 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  attending  to  other  means  of 
grace,  and  have  virtually  separated  from  their  church.  With  them 
the  brethren  correspond  by  letter;  and  also  send  them  religious 
treatises  in  manuscript,  which,  not  being  subject  to  the  censorship, 
can  be  more  explicit  in  doctrine  than  if  they  were  printed.  En- 
couraging hopes  are  entertained  that  they  will  persevere  unto  the  end ; 
and  information  as  late  as  August  4th,  1831,  says,  ^'that  many  awak- 
ened souls  in  Shamakhy  and  Bakoo  go  on  with  firmness  in  the  midst 
of  the  opposition  they  have  to  encounter." '     Vol.  I.  pp.  312 — 314, 

As  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Armenians^  the  rap^^ 
cious  encroachments  of  Russia  must  be  regarded  as,  for  them, 
a  fortunate  circumstance;  for,  although  they  have  always  been 
better  treated  by  the  Ottomans  than  any  other  class  of  their 
Christian  subjects,  still,  they  were  exposed  to  both  injustice  and 
insult;  and  they  have  consequently  hailed  the  brutal  Roos  as 
their  deliverers.  The  tide  of  emigration  is,  in  fact,  flowing  so 
strong  into  the  Russian  territory,  as  to  threaten  to  leave  the  Otto- 
man provinces  without  a  Christian  population.  Erzeroom,  which, 
previously  to  the  Russiim  invasion,  contained  11,733  Turkish 
and  4645  Christian  houses,  {about  80,000  souls,)  was  found  de- 
serted by  all  the  Christian  population,  except  120  Armenian  and 
48  Papal  Armenian  familiies ;  and  of  its  former  6600  shops,  3000 
were  shut !  Should  an  Armenian  populaticm  again  •  aBeemUe 
there,  it  would  be  an  important  centre  for  missionary:  operationjB. 
The  province  of  Erivan,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  before  the 
war,  contained  only  12,000  families  in  302  villages,  18  stated  now 
to  comprise  a  population  of  14,000  Armenian  and  8000  Mostein 
families,  inhabiting  502  villages.  Whatever  be  the  motives  of 
ambition  which  instigate  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia  in  coniintH 
ally  pushing  forward  her  frontier  southward  and  eastwa.rd,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  political  consequences  of  her  i^- 
grandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  two  Mohammedan  empires 
which  are  receding  beiore  her  armies,  the  Christian  politician 
cannot  regard  without  satisfaction  the  political  redemption  of 
these  countries  from  the  Uigfatmg  influence  of  Turkish  and 
Persian  barbarism  and  intoleraace. 

The  length  to  whidi  this  article  has  extended,  forUds  oar 
giving  an  account  of  the  visit  paid  1^  the  Travellers  to  the  Nes- 
torians  of  Ourmiah,  who,  of  all  the  Oriental  Christians,  appear  to 
exhibit  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  receiving  the  light  of 
Scriptural  religion.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  have  taken  measures  to  commence  a  mission 
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li;mong  them  ;  and  *  they  hope  soon,'  we  are  told,  *  with  the  leave 
-  of  Providence,  to  occupy  a  number  of  new  stations  in  that  part 
*  of  the  world."*  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with 
the  following  striking  observations  upon  the  importance  of  at- 
tempting the  moral  recovery  of  these  nominally  Christian  commu- 
nities. 

^  Another  important  consideration  is,  ike  relation  in  which  these 
nominal  Christians  stand  toward  Mohammedans, — Their  present  in- 
fluence is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated.  The  moslem  has  hitherto 
known  Christianity  only  as  the  religion  of  the  Christians  around  him. 
And  in  such  a  position  are  they  placed  by  his  oppressive  laws,  that,  in 
all  the  associations  of  his  earlier  and  his  riper  years,  they  occupy  the 
rank  of  despised  inferiors.  Such  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  their  con- 
duct, that  he  has  ever  been  able  to  look  upon  the  comparative  practical 
effects  of  their  Christianity  and  of  his  Mohammedanism  with  self-con- 
gratulation. Never  in  the  course  of  their  history,  have  Mohammedans 
£een  brought  in  contact  with  any  form  of  Christianity  that  was  not  too 
degenerate  in  its  rites,  its  doctrines,  and  its  effects,  to  be  worthy  of 
their  esteem.  Preach  to  him  Christianity,  therefore,  and  the  moslem 
understands  you  to  invite  him  to  embrace  a  religion  which  he  has 
always  regarded  as  beneath  him,  and  as  less  beneficial  than  his  own. 

'  But  their  influence  may  be  made  to  be  as  salutary  as  it  is  now 
deleterious.  Indeed  the  missionary,  when  he  sees  the  pecuniary  op- 
pressions, civil  disabilities,  and  systematic  contempt,  to  which,  after 
centuries  of  unshaken  endurance,  they  still  perseveringly  submit  for 
their  religion,  when  a  profession  of  Mohammedanism  would  at  any 
moment  bring  relief  from  them  all ;  and  is  led  to  wonder  at  the  sted- 
flEistness  with  which  they  have  clung  to  the  mere  Jbrm  of  religion  so 
long  after  they  have  lost  its  power  ;  will  perceive  in  it  the  orderings  of 
^:  wise  Providence,  that  a  door  might  be  kept  open  through  which 
jQiissionaries  may  enter,  and  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the 
ceutre  of  the  otherwise  impenetrable  bulwarks  within  which  Moham- 
medanism has  intrenched  itself.  If  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  have 
prejudiced  moslems  against  it,  and  the  ungodly  lives  of  its  professors 
give  them  complacency  in  their  own  corruptions,  present  to  them 
Christianity  in  its  purity,  exemplified  in  lives  of  piety,  and  their 
apology  for  rejecting  it  must  vanish ;  the  glory  of  their  own  religion 
must  DC  turned  into  shame.  Let  every  missionary  station  raise  up 
from'  the  corrupt  mass  of  nominal  Christians  around  it,  a  goodly 
number  of  true  followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  it  will  be  a  city  set  on  a 
hill  which  cannot  be  hid,  a  light  to  lighten  the  gentiles  also.  Had  the 
churches  of  the  East  remained  as  when  the  apostles  planted  them,  how 
long  sinde  would  Mohammedanism  have  shrunk  away  from  their  holy 
contact.'^  Or  rather,  would  it  have  ever  existed?  Restore  to  them 
their  primitive  purity,  therefore,  and  the  prop  upon  which  Moham- 
medanism has  so  long  stayed  itself,  is  gone,  and  it  must  ^eJI.  Remove 
it  from  the  darkness,  where,  like  an  unsightly  weed,  it  has  grown  so 
rankly,  into  the  noontide  blaze  of  true  religion,  and  it  must  wither  and 
die.'    Vol.  IL  pp.  334,  335. 
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Art.  II.  Domestic  Matmers  and  Social  Condition  of  the  White,  Co* 
loured,  and  Negro  Population  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Mrs.  Car- 
michacl,  five  years  a  Resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  In 
two  Volumes.     12mo.     pp.  674.    Price  21*.     London,  1833. 

TF  these  volumes  had  not  a  lady^s  name  prefixed  to  them,  we 
should  be  led  to  pronounce  the  book  one  of  the  veriest  catchr 
penny  publications  that  ever  fell  under  our  notice.  The  charge 
of  twenty  one  shillings  for  two  slight,  trashy  duodecimos  of  this 
description,  is  too  bad.  But  perhaps  the  work  is  intended  for  the 
perusal  only  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  exorbitant  price  put 
upon  it,  is  benevolently  designed  to  preclude  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  any  in  the  lower  grades  of  society,  lest  the  picture  of 
negro  happiness  which  it  displays,  should  breed  discontent  with 
their  own  far  inferior  lot  in  this  country,  where,  '  as  negroes  who 
'  have  been  in  England  complain,  "  there  is  noting  {oxnoting^'^'* 
— and  they  should,  with  Admiral  Barringtou,  wish  they  had  been 
born  West  India  slaves. 

But  seriously ;  that  a  woman  should  be  found  putting  herself 
forward,  or  consenting  to  be  put  forward,  as  the  vindicator  of 
such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  the  West  Indies,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  but  excite  deep  disgust.  Mrs.  Carmichael 
does  not,  indeed,  defend  the  flogging  of  female  slaves,  the  un- 
bridled licentiousness  of  the  slave-drivers,  the  tarring  and  feather- 
ing of  missionaries,  the  burning  of  chapels,  and  the  flogging  of 
negroes  for  attending  prayer  meetings.  She  does  not  directly 
apologise  for  all  these  things ;  but  she  comes  forward  to  tell  us, 
that  the  abettors  of  all  these  things  have  been  vilified, — that  the 
slaves,  whipped  and  unwhipped,  are  all  most  happy,  the  planters 
most  humane  and  paternal,  and  the  missionaries  most  mischievous. 
Either  she  believes  all  this,  or  she  does  not.  If  she  does,  she  is 
the  most  credulous  of  dupes.  If  she  does  not,  she  only  afibrds 
in  her  own  person,  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  efiects  of  *  a  five 
'  years'  residence '  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies. 

With  us,  we  must  frankly  confess,  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
who  had  spent  only  five  months  in  a  sugar  colony,  would  have 
much  more  weight  than  that  of  one  who  had  spent  five  years  under 
the  same  circumstances.  If  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  internal 
condition  of  any  of  our  gaols  or  penitentiaries,  or  the  character  of 
their  inmates,  we  should  not  select  the  wife  of  one  of  the  old 
gaolers  as  the  most  competent  witness,  nor  even  the  chaplain^s 
lady,  especially  if  we  knew  that  the  said  chaplain  and  gaoler  com- 
plained loudly  that  the  prison  was  viUfied,  and  deprecated  all 
mischievous  interference  with  their  respective  prerogatives.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  we  have,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
slave-flogging,  the  evidence  of  this  lady,  five  years  a  resi- 
dent in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad,  and,  in  flat  opposition  to  it, 
the  testimony  of  another  witness  who  spent  but  three  months  in 
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Jamaica.  It  is  true,  that  the  former  ought  to  know  more  about 
the  matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  does  not.  Never- 
theless, we  must  deem  Mr.  Whiteley  the  more  credible  witness. 
First  let  Mrs.  Carmichael  be  heard. 

'  It  is  a  delicate  matter  upon  which  I  am  about  to  treat ;  but  I  "will 
not  shrink  from  stating  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  few  negro 
servants  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  whipped,  though 
rarely  after  manhood ;  that  is,  whipped  with  a  switch,  or,  if  for  a  very 
flagrant  offence,  perhaps  with  a  horse- whip. 

'  Such  punishments  do  take  place  on  almost  all  estates,  though  not 
frequently,  and,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  never  for  faults  which  would 
not  in  England  subject  the  offender  to  punishment  of  a  far  more 
serious  nature.  Now,  without  going  farther,  I  would  ask,  in  what 
does  the  young  negro  differ  from  the  apprentice,  the  school-boy,  or  any 
young  person  in  England  ?  Are  not  thieving  apprentices  flogged,—^ 
and  disobedient  children,  and  idle  school  boys,  and  all,  at  the  will,  or 
caprice,  it  may  be,  of  those  who  have  authority  over  them  ?  Or  in 
what  particular  does  the  grown-up  negro,  who  perjures  himself  or 
commits  other  gross  offences,  differ  from  the  man  who,  for  similar 
trimes,  is  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  to  be  whipped  ?  If  there  be  the 
^me  criminality,  the  punishment  must  be  equally  just.  Does  the 
proprietor  of  a  negro  not  feel  for  his  fellow  creatures,  upon  such  oc- 
casions?— some  say,  he  cannot  feel,  he  cannot  be  humane,  if  he 
punishes  his  negro.  This,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  miserable  argument. 
Does  the  tender  and  affectionate,  but  conscientious  parent,  feel  nothing 
for  his  child  when  he  punishes  it  for  the  commission  of  a  fault  ?  Does 
the  foreman  of  a  jury  hot  feel  when  he  delivers  his  verdict  of  guilty  ? 
And  will  any  one  deny  to  a  judge  a  kindly  feeling — all  sentiment  of 
sympathy  and  pity,  because  he  at  times  pronounces  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  guilty  criminal  ? 

*  Suppose  a  negro  steals  provisions  from  his  neighbour's  grounds, 
though  not  at  first  to  a  great  extent ;  he  is  pardoned,  but  the  master 
remunerates  the  other.  The  offence  is  committed  a  second  time,  and 
another  pardon  follows  to  the  thief,  and  remuneration  again  must  be 
made  to  the  other  slave,  who,  unless  that  were  done,  would  beat  the 
aggressor  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Is  it  not  apparent  in  such  cases, 
that  some  punishment  is  necessary  ?  Now  the  question  has  hitherto 
been,  what  punishment  ?  I  admit  the  cruelty  of  all  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  we  find  the  British  legislature  sanctioning  the  infliction  of 
murderous  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  why  ?  because  it  ie 
contended,  the  state  of  discipline  required  in  the  army,  renders  it  ne- 
cessary :  and  is  it  not  certain,  that  a  system  of  discipline  is  necessary 
in  a  colony  where  the  negro  population  out-number  the  free,  twenty- 
fold?  Government,  which  settled  the  colonies,  and  sanctioned  slave 
labour,  no  doubt  perceived  this ;  and  in  granting  the  power  of  inflicting 
a  corporal  punishment  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  extent  of  that  sanc- 
tioned in  the  army>  conceived  it  necessary  in  the  then  state  of  West 
India  society.  It  is  a  power  which  may  be  abused ;  and  which  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  continued  one  hour  beyond  the  time  that  necessity 
renders  it  imperative ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  occasions  db 
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arise,  when  that  necessity  is  far  more  apparent  than  it  ever  is  in  the 
army,  whether  we  look  to  the  difference  between  negro  and  European 
character,  or  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  the  free,  over 
the  negro  population ;  and  I  contend,  that  the  slave  proprietor,  yield- 
ing to  this  necessity,  does  not  prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  feeling, — 
for  I  have  minutely  examined  the  subject,  and  I  never  yet  found  in 
any  one  instance  of  corporal  punishment,  that  the  master  had  not  been 
driven  to  it  by  a  repetition  of  such  conduct,  to  which  no  one,  as  a 
master,  could  submit. 

'  It  is  true,  that  hitherto  every  proprietor  of  a  negro  has  considered 
slavery  to  consist  in  his  having  power  over  his  slave,  in  so  far  as  to 
punish  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty- nine  lashes.  Now  the  point  we 
have  to  attend  to  is,  whether  such  punishments  do  ever  take  place  to 
that  amount ;  and  if  they  do,  what  are  the  occasions  upon  which  such 
punishments  are  inflicted? — ^have  masters  been  actuated  by  caprice 
and  whim  ?-^and  have  they  justly  earned  the  character  of  inhumanity? 
Every  thing  I  have  seen  leads  me  to  state  conscientiously,  that  the 
punishment  of  thirty-nine  lashes  seldom  takes  place;  and  certainly 
never  for  an  offence  that  would  not  be  followed,  in  Scotland,  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  in  England  most  likely  by  capital  punishment. 
When  punishment  is  considered  necessary,  I  have  too  often  witnessed 
the  distress  of  a  master ;  and  have  known  myself  what  it  was  to  feel 
real  pain,  when  this  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  serious 
misconduct  in  negroes,  in  whom  I  was  really  interested,  and  whose 
misconduct,  I  knew  from  experience,  could  not  be  otherwise  corrected* 

^  In  former  times,  the  managers  employed  upon  estates  were  not 
always  possessed  of  those  patient  and  humane  dispositions,  which  all 
who  undertake  the  management  of  negroes  ought  certainly  to  have ; 
but  this  remark  I  make  not  from  my  own  personal  observation,  but 
from  what  I  have  often  heard  stated  by  many  in  common  conversation^ 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  seldom  men  of  any  education,  and 
Ignorant  how  to  treat  the  negro ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  carried  punishment  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  But  even  then^ 
there  were  many  humane  managers,  whom  the  negroes  looked  up  to 
with  real  regard, 

^  Managers  are  now  generally  a  different  description  of  persons- 
many  of  them  are  well  informed,  superior  men.  If  I  am  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  negroes  from  many  different  estates,  whom  I  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with,  the  kindness  of  the  managers  on 
the  different  estates  to  which  they  belonged  ^vas  conspicuous. 

^  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  have  the  same  unlimited  confidence  in 
overseers ;  for,  although  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  exercise  any 
cruelty  upon  the  negroes,  in  the  way  of  excessive  corporal  punishment, 
yet  they  can  annoy  them,  in  many  other  ways,  especially  by  reporting 
faults  in  exaggerated  colours.'     V  ol.  I.  pp.  326 — 332. 

Now  for  Mr.  Whiteley. 

'  I  resided  on  New  Ground  estate,  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the 
beginning  of  September^  and,  exclusive  of  some  occasional  absences, 
altogether  full  seven  weeks;  and,  during  that  period,  I  witnessed  with 
my  own  eyes  tl^  regular  flogging'  of  upwards  of  twenty  negroes.     I 
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heard  also  of  many  other  negroes  being  flogged  by  order  of  the  over- 
seer and  book-keepers,  in  the  field,  while  I  resided  on  the  plantation, 
besides  the  cases  which  came  under  my  own  personal  observation. 
Neither  do  I  include  in  this  account  the  slighter  floggings  inflicted  by 
the  drivers  in  superintending  the  working  gangs, — which  I  shall  notice 
afterwards. 

'  The  following  are  additional  cases  of  which  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection. But  I  have  retained  the  precise  date  of  only  one  of  these 
cases  (the  12th),  from  having  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  almost  all 
my  papers,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  of  the  Colonial  Unionists. 

*  1st.  A  slave  employed  in  the  boiling-house.  He  was  a  very  stout 
negro,  and  uncommonly  well  dressed  for  a  slave.  He  was  laid  down 
on  the  ground,  held  by  two  men,  and  flogged  on  the  naked  breech  ixx 
the  mode  I  have  described,  receiving  39  lashes.  I  was  afterwards 
assured  by  one  of  the  book-keepers,  that  this  negro  had  really  com- 
mitted no  offence,  but  the  overseer  had  him  punished  to  spite  a  book- 
keeper under  whose  charge  the  slave  was  at  the  time,  and  with  whom 
he  had  a  difl^erence ;  and,  as  he  could  not  flog  the  book-keeper,  he 
flogged  the  slave.  Such  at  least  was  the  account  I  received  from  a 
third  party,  another  book-keeper.  I  could  scarcely  have  given  credit 
to  such  an  allegation,  had  I  not  heard  of  similar  cases  on  other  planta-«^ 
tions,  on  authority  I  had  no  cause  to  doubt. 

'  '  2nd  &  3rd.  Two  young  women.  This  punishment  took  place  one 
evening  on  the  barbecue,  where  pimento  is  dried.  Mr.  M'Lean,  the 
overseer,  and  I,  were  sitting  in  the  window-seat  of  his  hall ;  and  I  was 
just  remarking  to  him  that  I  observed  the  drivers  took  great  pride  in 
being  able  to  crack  their  whips  loud  and  well.  While  we  were  thus 
conversing,  the  gang  of  young  slaves,  employed  in  plucking  pimento, 
came  in  with  their  basket-loads.  The  head  book-keeper,  as  usual^ 
proceeded  to  examine  the  baskets,  to  ascertain  that  each  slave  had  duly- 
performed  the  task  allotted.  The  baskets  of  two  poor  girls  were  pro- 
nounced deficient ;  and  the  book-keeper  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  flogged.  The  overseer  did  not  interfere,  nor  ask  a  single  question^ 
the  matter  not  being  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  his 
interference,  though  this  took  place  within  a  few  yards  of  the  open 
window  where  we  were  sitting.  One  of  the  girls  was  instantly  laid 
down,  her  back  parts  uncovered  in  the  usual  brutal  and  indecent  man- 
ner, and  the  driver  commenced  flogging— every  stroke  upon  her  flesh 
giving  a  loud  crack,  and  the  wretched  creature  at  the  same  time  call- 
ing out  in  agony,  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  Lord  !  "  ''  That,'*  said  the  over- 
seer, turning  to  me,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  "  that  is  the  best  cracking, 
by  G — d !  *'  The  other  female  was  then  flogged  also  on  the  bare  pos- 
teriors, but  not  quite  so  severely.  They  received,  as  usual,  each  39 
lashes. 

'  4th  &  5th.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  two  girls,  from  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  flogged  by  order  of  the  overseer.  They  belonged  to  the 
second  gang,  employed  in  cane-weeding,  and  were  accused  of  having 
been  idle  that  morning.  Two  other  girls  of  the  same  age  were 
brought  up  to  hold  them  down.     They  got  each  39. 

'  6th  &  7th.  After  this  I  saw  two  young  men  flogged  (very  se- 
verely) in  the  cooper's  yard.     I  did  not  learn  their  offence. 
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^  8th.  On  another  occasion^  a  man  in  the  road  leading  from  New 
Ground  to  Golden  Spring.  We  met  this  man  while  riding  out,  and 
for  some  offence  which  I  did  not  learn^  (for  by  that  time  I  had  found 
my  inquiries  on  such  points  had  become  offensive,)  the  overseer  called 
a  driver  i&om  the  field,  and  ordered  him  39  on  the  spot. 

'  9th  &  10th.  Two  young  men,  before  breakfast,  for  having  slept 
too  long.  They  were  mule-drivers,  and  it  being  then  crop  time,  they 
had  been  two  days  and  a  night  previously  at  work  without  sleep.  As 
the  overseer  and  I  were  going  out  at  day-break  (the  sun  was  not  yet 
up),  we  found  them  only  putting  their  harness  on  their  mules.  They 
ought,  according  to  the  regulations  then  prescribed  on  the  plantation, 
to  have  been  out  half  an  hour  sooner ;  and  for  this  offence  they  re- 
ceived a  severe  flogging. 

'11th.  A  girl  who  had  been  missing  for  some  days,  having  ab- 
sconded from  the  plantation  for  fear  of  punishment. 

'  I  shall  mention  only  two  other  cases  which  particularly  excited  my 
sympathy  ;  for,  after  a  few  weeks,  although  my  moral  abhorrence  of 
slavery  continued  to  increase,  my  sensibility  to  the  sight  of  physical 
suffering  was  so  greatly  abated,  that  a  common  flogging  no  longer 
affected  me  to  the  very  painful  degree  that  I  at  first  experienced. 
'  '12.  The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  the 
mother  of  several  children.  She  was  brought  up  to  the  overseer's  door 
one  morning ;  and  one  of  the  drivers  who  came  with  her,  accused  her 
of  having  stolen  a  fowl.  Some  feathers,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
her  hut,  were  exhibited  as  evidence  of  her  guilt.  The  overseer  asked 
her  if  she  would  pay  for  the  fowl.  She  said  something  in  reply  which 
I  did  not  clearly  understand.  The  question  was  repeated,  and  a  similar 
reply  again  given.  The  overseer  then  said,  "  Put  her  down."  On 
this  the  woman  set  up  a  shriek,  and  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  of 
terror.  Her  countenance  grew  quite  ghastly,  and  her  lips  became 
pale  and  livid.  I  was  close  to  her,  and  particularly  notic^  her  re- 
markable aspect  and  expression  of  countenance.  The  overseer  swore 
fearfully,  and  repeated  his  order — "  Put  her  down."  The  woman 
then  craved  permission  to  tie  some  covering  round  her,  which  she  was 
allowed  to  do.  She  was  then  extended  on  the  ground,  and  held  down 
by  two  negroes.  Her  gown  and  shift  were  literally  torn  from  her 
back,  and,  thus  brutally  exposed,  she  was  subjected  to  the  cart-whip. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  this  poor  creature  was  inhumanly  severe. 
She  was  a  woman  somewhat  plump  in  her  person,  and  the  whip  being 
wielded  with  great  vigour,  every  stroke  cut  deep  into  the  flesh.  She 
writhed  and  twisted  her  body  violently  under  the  infliction— moaning 
loudly,  but  uttering  no  explanation  in  words,  except  once  when  she 
cried  out,  intreating  that  her  nakedness  might  not  be  indecently  ex- 
posed ;  appearing  to  suffer,  from  matronly  modesty,  even  more  acutely 
on  account  of  her  indecent  exposure,  than  the  cruel  laceration  of  her 
body.  But  the  overseer  only  noticed  her  appeal  by  a  brutal  reply,  (too 
gross  to  be  repeated,)  and  the  flogging  continued.  Disgusted  as  1  was, 
I  witnessed  the  whole  to  a  close.  I  numbered  the  lashes,  stroke  by 
stroke,  and  counted  Ji/ly, — thus  exceeding  by  eleven  the  number  al- 
lowed by  the  colonial  law  to  be  inflicted  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
master  or  manager.     This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw  the 
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kgal  number  of  39  lasbes  exceeded^  but  I  never  knew  the  OTcrseer  or 
head  book*keep^  give  less  than  39.  Tkis  lawx  victim  was  shockingly 
b^perated.  When  permitted  to  rise^  she  again  shrieked  violently.  The 
fKv^r^eer  swoire  roughly,  and  threatened^  if  she  was  not  quiet,  to  put 
her  down  again.  He  th^  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hot-house  or 
]fioqutal>  and  put  in  the  stocks.  She  was  to  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  fcff  several  nights>  while  she  worked  in  the  yard  during  the 
day  at  light  work.  She  was  too  severely  mangled  ta  he  able  to  go  to 
the  field  fcvr  some  days.  This  flogging  took  place  en  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

'  13th,  The  flogging  of  an  old  man,  about  60  years  of  age>  is  the 
last  case  I  shall  mention.  He  was  the  third  driver  upon  the  estate — 
there  being  five  altogether,  whose  sole  employment  was  literaUy  drtpti^, 
or  coercing  hj  the  whip,  the  n^ro  population  to  labour.  With  this 
old  man  I  had  had  some  conversation,  and  felt  particularly  interested  in 
tim,  for  his  silvery  locks  and  something  in  nis  aspect  reminded  me 

Kw^i^Uy  of  my  c^e4  &ther>  whom  I  had  left  in  England.  He  had 
en  upon  the  estate  a  great  number  of  years.  He  %M  me^  that  not 
^ne  ol  the  negroes  bekn^ng  to  the  gang  he  wrought  in  when  ke  first 
came  to  New  Ground,  was  now  alive.  He  came  up  to  the  overseer^s 
d^r  at  shell-blow  one  day,  and  gave  in,  as  is  the  practke^  on  a  tally 
fr  bit  of  notched  stick,  his  account  of  the  half  day's  work  of  the  gai^ 
he  superintended.  The  overseer  was  dissatisfiea,  said  it  was  insuf* 
fleientA  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  flogging.  The  old  man  said>  ^^  Welll> 
Busha,  me  could  have  done  no  better,  had  you  been  standing  by." 
Then,  groaning  deeply,  he  laid  down  his  staff  and  whip»  unloosed  his 
clothes,  and  lay  quietly  down  to  be  flogged  without  being  held.  One 
of  the  other  drivers,  who  had  been  called  forward,  appeared  very  re* 
luctant  to  perform  the  office ;  but,  on  the  overseer  swearing  a  rough 
oath  or  two,  he  proceeded  to  inflict  the  usual  punishment  of  39  lashes. 
The  old  man,  looking  up  in  the  overseer's  &ce  imploringly>  cried  out 
after  every  stroke  for  several  minutes,  '^  Busha  !  Busha !  Busha  1 " 
hut>  seeing  no  signs  of  relenting,  he  ceased  to  call  on  him^  expressing 
his  feelings  only  by  groans.  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  smit,  and 
felt  at  the  moment  that  these  groans  were  an  awfiil  append  to  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  heareth  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  When  the 
punishment  was  over,  and  the  poor  man  arose,  the  other  drivers  looked 
at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  They 
dared  not.'  * 

Mrs.  Carmichael  denies,  that  negroes  are  hard  worked  in  the 
West  Indies  at  any  time ; — she  denies  that  it  is  possible  to  over- 
work a  negro.     *  Even  if  punishment,  corporal  punishment,  were 


«  "  Three  Months  in  Jamaica  in  1832."  By  Henry  Whiteley.  A 
tract  which  we  should  apologize  for  not  having  long  since  recommended 
to  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers, .  had  not  its  extensive  circula- 
tion by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  any  thing  by  way  of  authenticating  its  revolting  statements^  or 
eommen^ng  them  to  public  notice. 
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'resorted  to,  it  is  xiot,^  she  affirms,  ^dreaded  by  them  Aa/f  «d 

*  much  as  work."*  (Vol.  I.  p.  96.)  Cane-hole  diggings  whii^h  tlw 
says  she  has  watched  for  a  length  of  time,  ^  is  literally  nothing 

*  when  compared  with  ploughing,  reaping,  or  tnowitig,^  in  thid 
country !    *  The  weight  of  the  hoes  are  by  no  means  unwieldy  of 

*  heavy •"*  (p.  98.)  We  know  not  whether  this  last  sentence  id 
West  India  grammar ;  but  the  grammar  is  good  enough  for  the 
bold  untruth  which  it  conveys,  and  for  which  an  hour^s  handling 
of  a  West  India  hoe  would  be  no  disproportionate  punishment* 

But  why  notice  these  flimsy  volumes  ?  The  West  India  ques- 
tion is  settled ;  why  rake  up  old  quarrels,  and  waste  time  in  afresh 
confuting  detected  and  now  useless  falsehoods?  Our  answer 
is,  that  even  such  a  work  as  this,  despicable  as  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect, yet  when  pufied  into  notice  by  Quarterly  Reviewers  and 
tne  enemies  of  missionary  labours,  may  have  a  pemieious  influ- 
ence, as  seeming  to  possess  the  weight  of  personal  testimony,  to 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  cross-exaihiiiing 
the  witness*  The  volumes  abound  with  the  most  direct  contra- 
dictions throughout,  exhibiting  an  utter  carelessness  of  assertion, 
or  a  very  singular  incoherence  of  ideas.  But  these  inconsistencies 
of  statement  are  such  as  it  requires  Some  little  penetration  to  make 
palpable.  We  have  amused  ourselves  by  fancying  Mrs«  Car- 
michael  giving  evidence,  upon  oath,  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  under  the  examination  of  a  couniel*  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  what  would  have  been 
the  result. 

Q.  You  resided  some  years  in  two  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

A.  I  was  for  five  years  a  resident  in  St.  Vinoent  and  Trinidlid^ 
which  I  employed  ^  in  minute  personal  investigation,  keejung  a 
'  journal  of  what  I  saw.' 

Q.  What  was  the  gvnefal  result  of  your  five  years'  observ-. 
ation  ? 

A.  ^  Though  going  out  highly  prejudiced  on  the  popular  side, 
^  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation,  did  I  not 

*  state  things  to  be,  in  ail  reepectSj  as  regards  master  and  slave, 
^  UdaUy  the  reverse  of  what  the  popular  Selitfis.''  (Vol.  I.  p.  210.) 

Q.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
the  slaves  are  over^worked,  driv^  with  the  cart-whip^  wt  other- 
wise ill-treated. 

A.  None  whatever.  *  /  never  saw  a  whip  once  uaod,  either 
^  by  the  driver  or  by  any  othet  person ;  neither  did  I  ever  hear 

*  a  nc^o  complain  of  such  a  tiling,  althoii^  I  often  used  to 
^  make  inquiiv.'  (II.  p.  4.) 

Q.  Th^i  tney  have  no  dread  of  punishment  f 
A.  ^  Even  if  corporal  punishmearit  were  resorted  to,  it  is  not 
'  dreaded  by  them  half  so  much  as  work.'  (I.  p.  96.) 

3a2 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  are  indifiereht  as  to'  corporal 
punishment. 

A.  Quite  the  contrary.      '  Old  West  India  proprietors  can 

*  recollect   the  time  when   the  best  negroes   they  had,   looked 

*  upon  flogging  as  no  disgrace.     No  one  can  now  say  this  is 

*  the  case.     I  have  known  many  negroes  possessing  such  fine 

*  feeUngs,  that,  were  they  to  be  flogged,  I  feel  confident  that 

*  their  first  act  would  be  to  commit  suicide, — though  the  ma- 
^  jority  of  negroes  have  not  indeed  attained  this  mental  supe- 

*  riority.'    (II.  p.  7) 

Q.  Is  it  then  the  negroes  of  fine  feelings  only  who  dread  punish* 
ment  ? 

A.  1  do  not  say  this.  ^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  corporal 
^  punishment  is  a  dbread,  and  tends  to  keep  all  bad  characters  in 

*  order.'   (p.  6.) 

Q.  And  yet  it  is  never  employed  ? 

A,  *  In  former  times,  the  managers  employed  upon   estates 

*  were  not  always  possessed  of  those  patient  and  humane  dis- 

*  positions  which  all  who  undertake  the  management  of  negroes 
'  ought  certainly  to  have.  They  were  seldom  men  of  any  edu- 
^  cation,  and  ignorant  how  to  treat  the  negro ;  and  there  is  reason 

*  to  believe  that  they  carried  punishment  to  an  unwarrantable 

*  length."'  (I.  p.  331.) 

Q.  Then  the  popidar  belief  is  correct  as  io  former  times.  Has 
any  other  improvement  taken  place  ? 

A.  '  Managers  formerly  often  lived  very  dissolute  lives,  and 

*  this  was  a  matter  deeply  to  be  deplored.'  (l.  p.  332.) 

Q.  You  said  just  now,  that  punishment  is  not  dreaded  by  the 
negroes  half  so  much  as  work.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  their 
work  is  so  hard  that  they  greatly  dread  it  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.     But  *  employment  is  their  abhorrence,  idleness 

*  is  their  delight.'  (I.  p.  96.) 

Q.  Then  they  are  never  foimd  working  volimtarily, — on  the 
Sunday,  for  instance. 
.    A.  On  the  contrary ;  *  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  about  the 

*  house,  have  one  day  for  themselves  every  week — ^not  a  Sunday 
<  -^to  work  their  grounds.     On  such  days  they  rise  earlier,  and 

*  work  longer,  than  they  are  ever  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  their 

*  master.     They  do  often  work  their  grounds  on  Sunday  also ; 

*  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  this :  were  they  never  to  lift  a  hoe 
^  on  Sunday,  they  would  still  have  an  abundance  of  food  for  them- 
^  selves,  their  pigs  and  their  poultry,  and  money  for  fine  clothes  also* 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  either  English  or  colonial  law  will  pre- 
^  vent  negroes  from  working  on  Sunday.     "  The  love  of  money  is 

*  the  root  of  evil,"  applies  with  great  force  to  the  negro  character; 
^  and  I  do  not  think,  that  if  negroes  had  all  the  six  days  of  the 
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*  week  to  work  thieir  own  ground,  they  would  cease  from  labour 

*  on  the  seventh.     I  do  not  of  course  speak  of  isolated  cases, 

*  but  of  the  majority ;  nor  is  there  wanting  practical  proof  of  this 

*  truth.      Who    labours   more    on    the   Sunday  than    the  free 

*  negro  ?  and  even  those  bom  free  are  notorious  for  this.'  (II.  p. 
161.) 

Q.  Then,  as  they  are  not  unwilling  to  work  their  own  grounds, 
it  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  field  work  that  they  object  to — 
carrying  the  manure  basket,  for  instance. 

A.  ^  Their  carrying  manure  in  this  way  appears  disagreeable 

*  work ;  but  they  laugh  at  the  stranger  who  supposes  it  to  be  so 

*  to  the  negro  because  it  would  be  so  to  him.  The  truth  is,  in 
'  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  the  negro  is  indifferent.' 
(I.  p.  105.) 

Q.  Are  the  negroes  very  uncleanly  ? 

A.  Not  so.  '  The  better  sort  of  negroes  have  their  dwellings 
^  often  extremely  neat  and  clean  :  many  a  Scotch  cottager  might 
'  blush  to  see  them.'  (I.  p.  130.)  *  All  head  people  upon  estates 
'  are  uniformly  well  dressed,  neat,  and  clean ;  and  though  it  is 
'  in  their  own  fashion,  they  look  nicer  and  much  cleaner  than 

*  English  country  people.'  (l.  p.  153.)  '  Negroes  are  extremely 
'  fond  of  bathmg.'  (p.  152.) 

Q.  And  yet,  as  to  '  personal  cleanliness,'  you  said,  the  negro  is 

*  perfectly  mdifferent.' 

A.  ^  These  sort  of  things  do  not  affect  their  personal  comfort, 
'  because  their  whole  habits  and  manners  of   life  are  different 

*  from  Britons :  what  are  comforts  and  pleasures  to  them,  would 
'  not  be  so  to  us  ;  what  we  esteem  as  the  comforts  and  luxuries 

*  of  life,  they  would  neither  thank  you  for  nor  make  use  of.'  (I. 
p.  105.)  *  The  negro  enjoys  his  calialou  soup  as  much  out  of 
^  his  calabash,  as  the  noblemen  does  his  turtle  soup  out  of  the 

*  finest  chased  silver.'  (p.  139.) 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  negroes  have  no 
relish  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  that  they  are 
wholly  strangers  to  them  ? 

A,  Far  from  it.     *  I  can  avouch  that  negroes  are  lodged  in- 

*  finitely  better  than,  with  few  exceptions,  the  working  popula- 

*  tion  of  England.     Negroes  who  live  in  town  as  domestics,  have 

*  always  a  boarded  floor  to  their  houses.     I  have  seen  a  few  single 

*  men  and  women  who  had  only  one  room,  but  such  houses  are 

*  by  no  means  common.  They  have  good  bedsteads,  bedding  of 
^  plaintain-leaf,  feather  bolster  and  pillows,  good  blanket,  sheets 
^  and  coverlet ;  chairs,  sofa,  cupboard,  and  mahogany  table.  I 
'  have  frequently  seen  a  side-table  with  tumblers,  and  shades  for 

*  the  candle ;  looking-glass,  two  or  three  boxes  fiill  of  clothes, 

*  showy  prints  in  gilt  frames,  &c.  &c.  They  always  keep  their 
^  houses  clean  and  tidy  inside,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  stone- 
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*  ware  in  the  shape  of  plates,  tea-cups,  Sz:c. ;  but  these  are  seldom 

*  bought  by  them,  being  generally  stolen,  and  are  regularly  dis- 

*  played  merely  for  ornament — a  calibash  being  the  usual  sub- 

*  stitute  for  holding  their  victuals,  and  being  equally  clean  with 

*  a  rhina  bowl,  it  is  preferred  by  them ;  for  it  costs  nothing.* 
(I.  pp.  140—141.) 

Q,  Nevertheless,  the  negroes  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  society  ? 

A,  ^  Place  the  negro  in  a  comfortable  little  cottage  built  after 

*  the  English  fashion, — ^his  neat  fire-side, — his  nice-looking  bed, 
'  blankets,  and  warm  curtains, — a  glass  window ;  give  him  an 

*  English  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper,  and  also  English  clothing, 
'  and  you  would  make  him  quite  as  unhappy  as  an  English 
'  ploughman  would  be  in  a  negro  house  with  negro  &re  and 
'  clothing;  (I.  p.  126.) 

Q.  The  n^oes  then  have  no  ^  nice-looking  bed^  with  blankets 
and  curtains  P 

A.  *  Negroes  of  character  and  rank,  being  more  civilised,  have 
'  bedsteads  with  mosquito  curtains,  their  bedding  being  for  the 
^  most  part  a  bag  filled  with  the  dried  plantain-leiS'.  This  I  have 
^  myself  slept  upon,  and  used  in  my  own  family,  and  have  found 

*  it  a  very  comfortable  bed  indeed.  They  have  also  a  bolster 
*and  pillows  of  the  same  materials;   blankets,   (one  Witney 

*  blanket  is  given  every  year  by  the  master,)  a  good  sheet,  and 

*  very  often  a  nice  bed  quilt :  tne  two  latter  articles  are  fuitushed 
^  by  themselves.'^    *  Many  field  people  have  bedsteads,  and  some 

*  have  curtains.     The  plantain-leaf  bed  is  general,  aiul  blankets 

*  are  annually  provided;  some  have  sheets ;  but  these  are  luxuries 

*  which  many  of  them  do  not  value  and  would  not  use.**  (II. 
pp.  129, 132.) 

Q.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  negroes  would,  by 
having  these  things  given  them,  be  rendered  very  unhappy.  Is 
this  found  to  be  the  result  ? 

A.  There  are  *  some  who  do  not  consider  household  fiimiture 
^  as  a  comfort,  and  they  either  spend  their  money  in  fine  clothes 

*  or  injewellery,  or  hoard  up  their  savings.^  (p.  138.) 

Q.  But  still,  ^  English  clothing,^  you  said,  would  make  them 
as  unhappy  as  English  ploughmen  would  be  in  negro  clothing  ? 

A.  I  beg  leave  to  correct  myself.  ^  Negro  clotning  consists  of 
'  strong  blue  woollen  cloth,  the  same  that  is  generally  worn  by  the 

*  lower  classes  of  females  in  Scotland  for  petticoats.^  *  Head 
^  negroes  upon  estates,  in  foil  dress  at  holiday  time,  are  extremely 

*  gay.     They  have  all  fine  broad  doth,  either  made  into  jackets, 

*  such  as  gentlemen  very  often  wear  of  a  morning  in  the  West 
'  Indies,  or  coats :  they  have  neat  waistcoats,  either  of  black 

*  kerseymere,  or  white  jean-— as  they  are  quite  aware  that  a  co- 
^  loured  waistcoat   is  not  dress — their  shirt  is  always  cf  fine' 
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^  linen,  and  the  collar  of  a  fashionable  shape,  which,  with  the 
cravat,  is  as  stiff  as  any  reasonable  dandy  could  desire.  White 
jean,  or  linen  trowsers,  are  the  usnal  wear ;  all  head  people  have 
shoes,  and  all  servants  have  stockings,  and  a  long  cloth  coat ; 
this  is  given  them  by  their  master ;  but  the  country  people  often 
purchase  those  articles  for  themselves.  I  have  seen  an  estate 
negro  in  St.  Vincent,  dressed  at  Christmas  time  as  well  in  every 
respect  as  any  gentleman  could  be ;  and  he  was  a  slave  whose 
master  was,  and  had  been  long  absent :  he  told  me  every  thing 
he  wore  was  of  his  own  purchasing :  he  had  a  quizzing  glass, 
and  as  good  a  hat  as  any  white  man  in  the  colony ;  he  had  a 
watch  ribbon  and  key,  but  whether  or  not  he  wore  a  watch,  I 
cannot  tell,  as  I  did  not  put  the  question  to  him ;  but  I  have 
seen  many  with  watches  and  seals.  The  more  common  field 
people  have  equally  good  shirts,  trowsers  and  waistcoats ;  but 
they  have  seldom  or  ever  long  coats,  though  frequently  good 
broad  cloth  jackets ;  but  the  most  common  fashion  for  them  is 
white  jean,  or  striped  coloured  jean  jackets.  They  do  not  often 
wear  shoes,  and  never  stockings.  The  boys  are  extremely  well 
dressed ;  and  as  they  all  receive  a  new  hat  at  Christmas,  thisl 
adds  to  the  general  neat  appearance  of  the  negro  population  at 
that  season. 

*  As  for  the  women,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  their  gala 
dresses,  they  are  so  various.  The  wives  or  daughters  of  estates' 
head  people,  have  the  best  of  course — if  I  except  domestics, 
who  dress  still  gayer.  They  have  fine  worked  muslin  gowns, 
with  handsome  fiou^ices ;  satin  and  sarsenet  bodices  are  very 
common ;  their  under  garments  are  of  the  best  materials,  and 
they  have  either  good  cotton  or  silk  stockings ;  their  kid  danc- 
ing shoes  are  often  of  the  gayest  colours,  while  their  expensive 
turbans  are  adjusted  with  a  grace  that  makes  the  dress  really 
appear  elegant.  It  is  common  for  them  to  have  not  a  hair  dresser, 
but  a  head  dresser,  or  rather  a  turban  putter  on,  upon  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  for  the  mere  putting  on  of  the  turban,  they  pay  a  quar- 
ter dollar, — ^not  less  than  Is.  \d.  sterling ! !  This  is  a  custom  not 
confined  to  domestics,  but  predominates  throughout  all  ranks  of 
the  female  slave  population.  They  have  all  beautiful  handker- 
chiefs upon  their  necks ;  some  are  of  British  manufacture,  but 
many  are  costly  silk  ones  from  Martinique, — while  others  wear 
them  of  India  muslin. 

*  The  real  value  of  their  jewellery  is  considerable ;  it  consists 
of  massy  gold  ear-rings,  and  rings  upon  their  fingers,  coral 
necklaces,  and  handsome  gold  chains,  lockets,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  this  description.  The  more  comn)on  field  female  ne- 
gro, very  often  if  elderly,  is  decked  out  in  a  very  large  patterned 
chintz ;  or  perhaps  the  bodice  is  made  of  this,  while  the  skirt  is 
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^  of  muslin ;  or,   vice   versa,  the  skirt  chintz,  and  bodice  and 

*  sleeves  muslin.  They  all  have  one  really  good  necklace ;  but 
^  they  often  also  wear  along  with  it,  half  a  dozen  other  necklaces, 
'  of  coloured  glass  beads,  such  as  light  blue,  yellow,  white,  and 

*  purple.  Every  negro  has  a  garnet  necklace ;  all  have  ear-rings 
^  and  rings  on  their  fingers :  and  at  Christmas  time,  a  handsome 
^  new  turban  too  is  worn.     The  very  youngest  baby  is  well  dressed 

*  at  such  a  time,  and  even  for  a  child  they  scorn  old  clothes  ;  in- 

*  deed,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  same  dresses  are  worn  twice  at 
'  Christmas.  I  have  heard  them  say  to  each  other,  "  Look  at  so 
^  and  so,  see  how  mean  she  be,  she  wore  that  very  same  dress  last 
'.  Christmas;'  ■•  (I.  pp.  144—47.) 

Q.  All  these  things  make  the  negroes  very  unhappy :  do  they 
not? 

A»  '  Really  I  do  think  that  the  negroes  in  full  dress  during 

*  the  holidays,  contented  and  happy  as  they  used  to  be,  was  one 

*  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  imaginable.  Both  men  and 
'  women  have  nice  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  wipe  away  the 

*  perspiration ;  and  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  are  perfumed  with 
f  jrench  lavender  water :  indeed' (p.  149.) 

Q.  You  have  stated  quite  enough  to  prove  how  unhappy  an 
English  ploughman  would  be  with  negro  fare  and  clothing.  You 
will  now  be  so  good  as  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
field  slaves  often  appear  as  if  they  had  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them. 

A»  ^  This  arises  from  two  causes ;  first,  that  a  sense  of  decency 

*  is  scarcely  known  to  the  savage :  another  reason  is,  the  heat  of 

*  the  climate.' 

Q.  The  negro  then  you  consider  as  a  savage  ? 

A.  '  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  civilization  in  different 

*  negroes,  according  to  their  style  of  e very-day  dress.'  (p.  149.) 

Q.  You  would  then  encourage  a  love  of  dress  ? 

A,   *  As  you  value  his  true  happiness,  introduce  no  artificial 

*  wants.'  (p.  139.) 

Q.  As  all  the  negroes,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  are  well 
fed,  never  over-worked,  always  contented  and  happy,  will  you 
explain  the  decrease  in  the  slave  population  ?  Do  they  marry 
early .'' 

A.  ^  As  soon  as  a  negro  girl  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 

*  teen,  she  probably  gets  a  husband,  and  the  male  children,  per- 
'  haps  a  year  or  two  later,  get  wives.'  (I.  p.  131.) 

Q.  By  *  getting  husbands  and  wives,'  do  you  mean  that  they 
marry  ? 

A,  '  Generally  speaking,  negroes  live  unbound  by  the  ties  of 

*  matrimony.     I  need  not  tell  the  economist,  how  this  state  of 

*  society  tends  to  prevent  the  increase  of  population.'  (II. 
p.  19.) 
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Q,  Do  you  mean  to  speak  of  the  slave  population  generally,  or 
only  of  the  field  negroes  ? 

A.   '  Among  coloured  females,  marriage  is  not  very  general.'* 

*  It  must  be  conceded,  that,  as  a  population,  the  free  coloured 

*  class  are  peculiarly  inclined  to  immorality.'  (II.  pp.  71>  7^*) 

Q.  You  are  aware,  nevertheless,  that  while  the  free  population 
has  increased  under  these  circumstances,  the  slave  population  has 
decreased.     Will  you  explain  this  ? 

A.  I  have  been  informed,  that,  '  during  the  continuance  of  the 

*  slave-trade,  males  greatly  preponderated.  I  believe  that  this, 
^  combined  with  the  frequent  manumissions  of  negroes,  will,  fully 
'account  for  the  decrease  in  the  slave  population.'  (II. 
p.  19.) 

Q.  To  what  island  do  you  chiefly  refer? 
A.  ^  During  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in  St.  Vincent, 
'  I  can  recall  to  my  recollection  scarcely  a  single  weekly  news- 

*  paper  where  there  was  not  one  manumission ;  and  I  have  read 
^  the  manumission  of  six  or  eight  negroes,  all  under  one  date.' 

Q.  You  resided  there  from  the  beginning  of  1821  till  near  the 
close  of  1823.? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  It  appears  from  the  parliamentary  returns,  that,  from  Jan. 
1821  to  Dec.  1825,  the  manumissions  in  that  island  amounted  to 
380  on  a  population  estimated  in  1817  at  25,218,  being,  on  the 
average,  76  per  annum.  The  average  decrease  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation during  the  same  period,  was  about  125.  Deducting 
380  manumissions  from  625,  the  decrease  of  five  years,  there  is  a 
net  decrease  of  245  within  that  period,  or  1  in  every  96,  to  be 
accounted  for. 

A,  '  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  first 
^  question  I  put  was  this : — during  the  continuance  of  the  slaver 

*  trade,  were  there  more  males  or  females  imported  ? '  (76.) 

Q.  A  very  natural  inquiry  for  a  lady  to  make,  who  was  study- 
ing population  returns.  But  are  you  aware  that,  so  far  back  ad 
ISIVj  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  throughout  the  West 
India  Colonies  were  close  on  an  equality,  and  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  females  exceed  the  males  ? 

A,  '  Should  any  one  consider  my  statements  to  be  contradictory 
'  to  each  other,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  state  facts.'  (II.  p.  233.) 

Q.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  some  previous  questions,  that  the 
negroes  are  so  incorrigibly  idle,  as  to  dread  the  light  and  easy 
work  of  the  plantations  more  than  punishment.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  their  working  voluntarily  for  wages  ? 

A*  '  Some  free  labour,  so  called,  has  been  performed  in  Trini- 

*  dad,  under  the  control  of  Government ;  but  the  labourers  work 

*  tmder  compulsion,  in  so  far  that  no  planter  could  have  the 
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^HSLme  means  of  inducing  them  to  work  as  the  Government  has/ 
(11.  p.  278.) 

'  Q.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  exjdain  what  you  mean  by 
free  labourers  working  by  compulsion  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that  '  I  do  not  believe  the  present  generation  of 

*  negroes  will  ever  make  fine  sugar  to  any  amount,  unless  by  com- 

*  pulsory  labour,  which  is  no  Icmger  free  labour,  and  which  I 
^really  do  not  see  how  Government  could  enforce.'*  (II.  p.  281.) 

Q.  Very  good.     You  have  perhaps  heard  of  free  labour  being 
employed  in  raising  sugar  in  Colombia  ? 
A.  *  To  the  shame  of  the  mother  country,  who  have  neglected 

*  to  send  proper  religious  instructors  to  her  negro  population,  this 
'  example  also  fails ;  for,  however  some  Protestants  may  choose  to 
*^smile  at  aught  that  savours  of  Popery,  I  can  tell  them,  that, 
^  though  Catholics  do  not  teach  their  slaves  to  read,  yet  they 
^  most  conscientiously  teach  them,  by  means  of  missionaries  sent 
f  for  the  purpose,  to  fear  God — to  behave  honestly,  soberly,  and 
^>espectmlly  to  their  masters,  and  to  be  industrious.  The  ne- 
^groes  of  Caraccas  and  Colombia  are,  therefore,  a  far  more  in- 
^  iSitructed  popidation  as  regards  moral  duties,  and  consequently 
*^more  likely  to  act  as  free  men  ought.^  (II.  p.  278*) 

Q;  Are  the  slaves  of  the  Catholic  proprietors  better  instructed 
ki  religious  duties  than  those  of  the  Protestants  ? 

A.  Dfecidedly.     *  What  shall  we  say  of  the  apathy  of  the  Pro- 

*  t^i^ant  Church  of  England,  when  we  find  the  negroes  who  at- 
^'tend  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  always  so  much  better  in- 
^  formed  than  those  left  by  the  Episcopalian  church  to  glean  an 
*^  uncertain  instruction.  "Some  of  the  Laurel-hill  children,  who 
'  had  attended  the  !l^oman  Catholic  chapel,  crossed  themselves 

*  when  they  answered  who  the  Saviour  was.  Of  a  Holy  Spirit, 
^it  might  be  said  they  had  no  idea;  their  only  notion  was  con- 

*  fined  to  the  word  spirit  or  jumbee,  the  Devil,  so  that  we  had 

*  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  un teach;  a  still  more  difficult  task.^ 
(II.  p.  130.) 

Q.  You  had  to  unteach  the  negro  children  who  had  been  so 
wedl  taught  to  cross  themselves  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  *  the  Catholic  children  could  all  say  the  Lord'^s 
^  Prayer  and  the  Belief'  (p.  131.) 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Protestant  missionaries  of  di£Perent 
communions  have  laboured j^Bloiig  t^  negroes? 

A.  There  were  Wesleyair  Methodists  at  St-  Vincent. 
•  Q.  What  was  the  result  of  their  mode  of  teaching  ? 
'   J.  As  to  their  sermons,  falthougb.as  plain  as  sermons  could 
*^  be,  I  never  found  that  onjs  of  (^^.people,  even  the  most  intelli* 
't.  gent,  had  gained  one  ide4  from  them.    I  think  I  am  justified  in 

*  saying,  that  beyond  encour^ng  the  habit  of  attending  Divine 
^  service,  as  regards  the  real  conversion  of  the  negro,  it  is  nearly 
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^  a  hopeless  method  of  instruction.     I  by  no  means  despise  the 
'  endeavour  to  establish  a  habit  of  regularly  attending  Divine 

*  service ;  and  only  mean  to  say,  ^ter  having  for  many  years 
^  daily  studied  the  negro  character,  ^as  well  as  instructed  them, 

*  that,  in  my  belief,  a  sermon  preached  in  Arabic  would  be  just 
^  as  efficacious  as  in  Engiish/  (p.  223>) 

Q.  The  Methodists  do  not,  htmever,  confine  their  labours  to 
preaching :  do  they  not  teach  the  children  any  catechism  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  catechisms  *  appear  to  me  worth  nothing  as  re- 
^  gards  the  real  instruction  of  the  negro ;  and  it  seems  strange 

*  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  so  very  few  people  are  at  all  aware 

*  of  the  mischief  that  parrot  teaching  produee&»\  ^pt  ;224.) 

Q.  Is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  teaclungv  parcofe: teaching  ? 

A.  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  ^JH^maji'  Catholic  cnildren 
are  better  instructed :  although  not  taughb  te:jr6ad^:  they  always 
cross  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  Sain^^'^ftsd  can  say  the 
Lord'^s  Prayer.  :  '    i.''i.  oj  ,  j^i 

Q.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  that  dierrMethodists  do  not 
know  how  to  set  about  instructing  the  n^roes  ?is  .r 

A,  ^  Judging  by  the  conduct  of  those  ttegroes  who  were  the 
^  most  regular  attendants  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  I  am  unwill- 
^  ingly  driven  to  the  belief,  that  the  Methodist  missions  have 
^  done  little  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  have  rather  helped 
^  to  foster  dangerous  delusions.  The  Methodists  liave,  I  fear, 
^  done  harm;  for  they  have  diffused  a  general  feeling  among  the 
^  negro  population,  that  abstaining  from  dancing,  from  drinking, 

*  (a  vice^  by  the  way^  which  negroes  are  rarely  prone  to^^ 
^  and  a  certain  phraseology,  which  is  mere  form  on  their  part,  is 

*  Christianity.  Now  it  would  be  much  better,  if  the  negroes 
'  were  taught  that  lying,  stealing,  cruelty,  slander,  and  disobedi* 
'^  ence,  were  sins  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather  than  level  their  ana- 
^  themas  against  dancing."  (I.  pp.  229,  30.) 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Methodists  do  not  teach  the 
negroes  to  consider  lying,  stealing,  &c.  as  crimes  P 

A.  ^  It  is  not  my  intention  to  represent  the  Methodists  as  ap- 
^  proving  or  disregardless  of  the  sins  of  lying,  theft,  &c.     I  only 

*  mean  to  say,  that  they  insist  very  much  more  upon  the  sin  of 
'  what  they  term  "  vain  amusements  and  dress,^  than  upon  lying, 
^  thefl,  fighting,  cruelly,  and  slander.'  \(p.  230.) 

Q.  So  that  the  negroes,  in  fact,  have  no  correct  moral  notions? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  "^  N^oes  of  decent  habits  say 
•*  their  prayers  morning  and  «eT«nii|g,  and  several  have  regular 
^  family  prayer,  at  which  obhers  .attend,  as  well  as  the  negroes  of 
'^  their  own  family.  AUiolerably  good  negroes  can  say  the  Lord's 
^  Prayer,  and  many  can  say  the  Creed :  they  all  know  ihe  sin  jaf 
•*  swearing,  lying,  theft,  &c.'  ,(p.  220.,) 

:3^  '3 
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Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  those  taught  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  P 

A.  Oh,  no,  by  the  Methodists.  *  I  am  convinced  there  is  not 
'  a  negro,  old  or  young,  who  could  not  tell  me,  that  one  God  made 

*  the  world,  and  created  mankind,  and  that  He  is  all-powerfiil 
'  and  all-seeing.     Such   questions  as  these  I  have   proposed  a 

*  hundred  times  to  negroes  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  to  children, 

*  and  I  have  always  received  a  distinct  and  intelligent  answer  in 

*  their  own  dialect.'     {Ih.) 

Q.  These  negroes  then  have  profited  by  the  instruction  they 

have  received  ? 

A>  Not  in  the  least.  '  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  never  asked 
a  negro  if  he  knew  who  was  God^s  Son  or  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  that  he  could  answer.  "  Me  never  know  'bout  him  ", 
was  the  universal  answer.  I  have  put  this  question  to  dozens  of 
negroes  of  all  ages  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Me- 
thodist chapel;  nay,  who  had  attended  for  years  with  regu- 
larity; and  yet  it  appeared  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Saviour  in  so  plain  a  way  as  to  convey  to  him  ah 
idea  of  his  Being.'  (p.  221.) 
Q.  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  can  say  the  Creed, 

and  several  have  regular  family  prayer,  yet  they  are  universally 

ignorant  respecting  the  Saviour.     Do  the  Missionaries  then  never 

preach  about  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  idea.  But '  the  Missionaries, 
though  truly  pious  and  excellent  characters,  are  possessed  of  little 
or  no  discernment.  The  first  time  they  see  the  emotion  of  a  negro, 
when  instructing  him  in  religion,  they  are  in  transports  of  joy  ; 
enthusiastically  persuaded  that  they  have  only  to  preach,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  negroes  will  believe ; — they  forget  that  they 
are  speaking  to  a  people  emerging  only  from  a  savage  state ; 
and  that  the  emotions  and  feelings  of  an  untutored  savage,  are 
not  the  same  as  the  emotion  and  feeling  of  a  civilized  being, 
whose  passions  and  emotions  are  artificially  controlled.  They 
know  not  the  quickly  passing  feeUngs  of  a  negro :  and  when 
they  see  him  shed  tears  at  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  they  too  often  set  him  down  as  a  sincere  convert,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  whether  his  emotion  has  been  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  produce  any  practical  revolution  in  his  conduct.' 

(I.  pp.  232— 33.) 
Q.  Will  you  explain  how  the  negroes  who  have  no  idea  of  the 

Saviour,  and  to  whom  a  sermon  in  English  is  as  unintelligible  as 

if  it  were  preached  in  Arabic,  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  recital 

of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  the  effect  of  '  the  system  of  instruction  which  / 

^  pursued  with  my  negroes,  in  leading  their  minds  from  the  simple 
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*  apprehension  of  a  God  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  aaa-^ 
^  prehension  of  a  Saviour .''     (I.  p.  222.)  * 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  incompetency  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionaries,  or  their  want  of  success  in  communicating 
distinct  ideas  on  these  subjects  ? 

A.  *  I  do  not  think  any  person  of  cool  judgement  will  ever  ex- 

*  pect  much  to  be  done  in  the  instruction  of  the  elder  negroes, 

*  beyond  what  might  be  effected  by  personal  exhortation  and  ex- 

*  planation  given  familiarly,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  delivered  in 

*  their  own  patois^  upon  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Bible.'  (I.  p* 
248.)     *  I  cannot  help  adding  to  this  notice  of  the  Wesleyan 

*  Missions,  that  the  discouragement  given  to  social  recreations, 
^  and  especially  to  dancing,  is  far  from  favourable  to  their  uti- 
'  lity.'     (II.  p.  238.) 

Q.  To  what  other  circumstance  besides  their  disapprobation  of 
the  African  dances,  do  you  attribute  the  inutility  of  the  Mission- 
aries ? 

A,  To  the  want  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  world;  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  any  society  at  home,  except  what  is 
generally  called,  "  the  religious  world,''  *  The  Missionaries,  al- 
'  though  often  pious  and  not  unlearned^  are  ignorant  of  the 

*  world,  and  so  very  unpolished  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 

*  to  mix  in  the  good  society  of  the  West  Indies.'  (II.  pp.  232, 
233,  235.) 

Q.  This  is  the  reason  that  they  do  not  succeed  in  instructing 
the  negroes  respecting  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  good  society  of  the  West  Indies,  they  obtain,  it 
may  be  presumed,  no  countenance. 

A,  That  is  not  exactly  the  case.  '  On  many  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent estates,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  preached,  and  had  also 
schools  for  religious  instruction.  There  is  even,  if  I  mistake 
not,  more  than  one  private  chapel  upon  some  of  the  estates, 
supplied  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionaries,  built  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates.  I  am,  at  all  events,  certain  there  is 
one  such,  which  is  regularly  so  supplied ;  and  although  the  pro-^ 
prietor  be  himself  a  steady  and  conscientious  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  built  this  chapel  in  order  to  procure  regular  in- 
struction for  his  negroes.  I  have  several  times  attended  evening 
service  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  found  the  congregation  nu- 
merous ;  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Established  Church.  Many  of 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  white  population  were 
present;  although  the  majority  were  always  coloured  and  black. 
The  congregation  invariably  listened  with  attention,  and  the 
utmost  decorum  was  uniformly  preserved;  save  and  except  the 
too  frequent  groans  and  deep  sighs,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded. 
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*  Although  the  white  and  coloured  population  who  attend  the 

*  Methodist  chapel,  were  of  course,  in  general,  able  to  understand 

*  the  discourse,  I  feel  convinced  (after  having  devoted  myself  a 

*  good  deal  to  the  instruction  of  negroes)  that  the  slave  popula- 

*  tion  comprehended  almost  nothing  of  it.'  (Vol.  I.  pp.236 — 37-) 

Q.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  any  prejudice  against  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  existed  among  the  colonists  ? 

A,  *  In  many  cases  I  observed  decidedly  the  reverse,  and  did, 

*  indeed,  hear  at  all  times  a  general  regret  that  the  Church  of 
'  England  had  not  attended  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  tho 

*  West  India  colonies  as  she  ought ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  apo- 

*  logy  she  can  offer.     I  had  heard  men  in  authority  speak  well  of 

*  the  Missionaries  in  St.  Vincent ;  nor  ever,  until  that  year,  did 

*  I  hear  one  word  said,  implying  a  suspicion  that  they  had  any 

*  secret  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  It  was  upon 
'  occasion  of  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  the  then  governor  of  St.  Vin- 

*  cent,  making  some  remark  opposed  to  what  I  had  ever  heard  of 

*  the  Methodists,  that  I  said,  "  I  thought  your  Excellency  had  a 

*  good  opinion  of  them,  and  that  you  had  subscribed  to  their  So- 

*  ciety/'— "  So  I  did,**' answered  his  Excellency :  "  one  must  often 

*  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil  in  this  world." '    (II.  pp.  234,  5L) 

Q.  Meaning  the  missionaries  ? 

A.  Yes :  and  Sir  Charles  added :  *  "  I'll  tell  you  what, — if 

*  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  island,  the  Methodists  would 

*  have  more  power  than  you  are  aware  of."     I  answered,  that  I 

*  hoped  they  would  employ  it  judiciously.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
^  his  Excellency,  '^  don't  you  see,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep 
^  them  in  good  humour,  and  give  them  a  subscription  ?  " ' 

(II.  p.  235.) 
Q.  But  you  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Charles  ? 
A.  *  Up  to  the  period  of  my  leaving  Laurel  Hill,  I  thought 

*  the  Missionaries  well  intentioned.'  (p.  237.)  *  The  Missibna- 
'  ries  have  been  often  decidedly  opposed  in  the  West  Indies  since 

*  1825,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  whole  fault  rests  with 

*  themselves.     Had  they  iacted  a  cancGid,  straight-forward  part, 

*  they  would  have  fared  very  differently ;  but  they  have  never 
^  come  forward  and  made  one  «ingle,  honest,  nlanly  denial  of  all 

*  the  calumnies  spoken  and  published  against  them.     One  such 

*  avowal  would  have  effected  more  than  all  the  reiterated  and  ac- 

*  cumulated  assertions  of  the  planters.'     (II.  p.  244.) 

Q.  You  mean,  had  the  Missionaries  <;ome  forward  to  deny  the 
calumnies  propagated  against  themselves — 

A,  Oh  no  ;  they  have  not  been  calumniated — I  mean  the  ca- 
lumnies against  the  planters.  Had  the  Missionaries,  as  I  have  done, 
come  forward  to  assert  that  the  whip  is  scarcely  ever  used  by  the 
driver  or  any  other  person,  or  to  deny  that  the  slaves  are  over-worked, 
or  otherwise  than  happy  and  contented,  their  avowal  would  have 
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gained  belief  more  than  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the  planters, 
which  no  one  believes. 

Q.  And  because  they  have  not  come  forward  with  these  asser- 
tions, they  have  *  fared '  as  they  have  done  ? 

A.  Yes ;  '  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  Dissenters,  which  once 
'  existed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  West  Indies,  is  now  thoroughly 

*  destroyed,  and  can  never  be  restored.     Therefore,  no  plan  of 

*  instruction,  when  the  teachers  are  not  to  be  bond  Jide  members 

*  of  one  or  other  of  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and 
'  Scotland,  will  ever  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  planter."* 

(II.  p.  248.) 
Q.  Is  it  then  your  opinion,  that  no  other  teachers  should  be 
tolerated  in  the  colonies  ? 
A.  *  No  advice  or  interference  ought  to  be  used,  to  prevent  the 

*  negro  from  attending  what  place  of  worship  he  might  prefer, 
'  be  it  the  Episcopalian  Church,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Dis- 
'  senting  chapel :  nor  should  any  allusion  to  distinction  of  sect  be 

*  permitted.     Religious  party-spirit  must  be  crushed,  if  good  is 

*  to  be  done.'     (p.  255.)     ^  Let  party- spirit  be  forgotten.     But 

*  let  there  be  one  restriction ;  that  the  teachers  be  members  of 

*  the  Established  Church.'     (p.  254.) 

Q.  Which  Established  Church  ;  that  of  England  or  of  Scot- 
land ? 

A,  It  does  not  signify  which,  as  *  no  allusions  to  distinction  of 
^  sect  are  to  be  allowed.' 

Q.  You  left  the  West  Indies,  it  is  believed,  eight  years  ago. 

J.  Yes,  in  1825. 

Q.  And  your  volumes  were  prepared  before  *  the  agitation  of 

*  the  West  India  question  by  the  present  Government,'  and  were 
on  *  the  point  of  publication  with  the  special  recommendation  of 

*  an  influential  body  of  men?  {Advert,) 

A.  Yes,  but  *  the  negotiation '  unluckily  went  off;  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  risk  the  publication  on  my  own  account. 
Q.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  offer  ? 
A.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that,  *  should  any  one  consider  my 

*  statements  to  be  contradictory  to  each  other,'  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. — And  so  much  for  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  *  five  years  a  resident  in  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad  ! ' 
Such  is  the  stuff  that,  with  Quarterly  Reviewers,  passes  for  vera- 
cious authority  ! 


■  "  I  * .  * .'  . ' 
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Art.  III.     A  View  of  the  Early  Parisian   Greek  Press ;  including 

the  Lives  of  the  Stephani ;  Notices  of  other  contemporary  Greek 

Printers  of  Paris;  and  various  particulars  of   the   Literary   and 

.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  Times.    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell. 

2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  844.    Oxford,  1833. 

1  N  our  own  times,  the  earliest  English  printers  have  had  their 
names  honoured,  and  their  *  worthy  deeds '  celebrated,  by  their 
countrymen,  in  a  manner  which  has  afforded  Bibliographers  a 
large  measure  of  the  pleasure  most  in  accordance  with  their  pur- 
suits and  wishes.  The  institution  of  the  Roxburgh  Club,  the 
rank  and  character  of  its  members,  and  their  proceedings,  are 
well  known  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  England.  The 
value  of  the  works,  however,  which  they  issued  from  their  presses, 
is  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  of  their  taking  a  place  among  the 
most  eminent  typographers  to  whom  the  literary  part  of  the 
world  will  confess  their  highest  obligations.  "  The  History  of 
Blanchardyn  and  the  Princess  Eglantyne,"'  printed  by  W.  Caxton, 
sold  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  for  £2\Q ;— "  The  Boke  of 
the  Fayt  of  Armes  and  of  Chyvalrie,^  by  Caxton,  which  brought 
at  the  same  sale  «f  336 ; — "  The  Golden  Legend,  or  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  by  the  same  printer; — "  The  Boke  of  Good 
Manners,"  by  Wynken  de  Worde ; — "  A  Lytyll  Treatise  of  the 
Horse,  the  Sheep,  and  Goos,"  by  Wynken  de  Worde ;. — are  prer 
cious  gems  to  the  modern  collector ;  but,  as  monuments  of.  the 
state  of  learning  in  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  cannot  be  greatly  estimated.  Caxton  printed,  in  1481, 
"  The  Boke  of  Tulle  of  Olde  age  and  TuUius  his  Book  of 
Friendship,  translated  by  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester ;"  and,  at 
a  somewhat  later  date,  Terence,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and 
Cicero's  OflSces,  were  printed  at  the  first  established  presses  of 
England.  These  were  the  only  classical  books  issued  by  English 
printers  in  those  times.  It  was  not  before  1543^  that  a  Greek 
book  was  printed  in  this  country.  In  that  year,  Cheke  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  two  of  Chrysostom''s  Homilies. 

With  the  state  of  printing  in  England,  its  progress  on  the 
Continent  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast.  From  the  date  of  the  Mentz  Bible,  1450, 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  and  variety  of 
extensive  and  costly  works  issued  from  the  presses  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  were  very  great ;  and  the  learning  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  printers  are  not  less  to  be  remarked, 
than  are  the  productions  by  which  their  names  have  been  trans- 
mitted. Among  these,  the  Stephani  hold  high  rank.  They 
contributed  most  materially,  not  only  to  the  diffusion  and  in- 
crease of  literature,  but  to  the  advancement  of  religion.     Con- 
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nected  with  the  Reformers,  they  employed  the  art  in  which  they 
had  made  distinguished  proficiency,  to  aid  the  cause,  the  suc- 
cesses of  which  were  working  towards  the  deliverance  Qf  mankind 
from  ignorance  and  the  thraldom  of  superstition ;  and  their  ser- 
vices are  worthy  of  our  grateful  remembrance  as  Protestants,  not 
less  than  as  scholars.  Most  of  the  early  continental  printers  were 
scholars  of  distinguished  reputation :  the  attainments  of  some  of 
them  were  most  remarkable,  and  their  indefatigable  assiduity  and 
devotedness  to  the  employments  in  which  they  laboured,  almost 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Mr.  Greswell's  volumes  are  principally 
a  record  of  the  Stephani ;  but  they  comprise  accounts  of  Coli- 
naeus,  the  Wechels,  and  other  early  typographers ;  and  the  lite- 
rary and  bibliographical  details  of  the  work,  are  accompanied 
with  interesting  sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinian  Reformations. 

The  honour  of  printing  the  first  entirely  Greek  book,  is 
claimed  for  Milan.  Specimens  of  Greek  printing  are  found  in 
some  of  the  early  Latin  books  which  issued  from  the  press,  such 
as  the  Lactantius  of  1 465,  and  the  Aulus  Gellius  and  Apuleius 
of  1469 ;  but  the  first  work  in  which  Greek  letters  are  used 
throughout,  is,  "  Lascaris  Grammatica  Gr,  Mediolani^  ex  re- 
eognifAone  Demetrii  Crefensis^  per  Dionysium  Parammium.''^ 
Mr.  Gresswell  has  not  given  the  date  of  this  rare  volume,  which 
is  1 476,  and  of  which,  we  remember,  a  copy  was  sold  some  years 
ago  in  London  for  £2^^^  A  Greek  psalter  was  issued  from  the 
Milan  press  in  1481.  Venice  commenced  Greek  printing  in 
1486,  when  a  Greek  Psalter,  and  the  Batrachomy<Mnachia  of 
Homer,  were  executed ;  the  former  by  Alexander,  the  latter  by 
Leonicus,  both  Cretans.  Milan  and  Venice  had  thus  taken  the 
lead  in  this  new  department  of  typography.  But  in  the  year 
1488,  their  productions  were  far  surpassed  by  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Homer  at  Florence,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  This 
splendid  book,  Homeri  Opera  omnia .^  Greece^  on  which  biblio- 
graphers have  lavished  so  many  expressions  of  warm  admiration, 
was  conducted  through  the  press  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  at 
the  expense  of  two  Florentine  citizens,  and  is  described  as  ^  an 
'  instance  of  art,  starting  as  it  were  from  its  first  rudiments  into 
*  sudden  and  absolute  perfection.'  A  copy  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  magnificent  edition,  on  vellum,  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Dent's  library,  in  1827,  by  Payne  and  Foss,  for  £\4Q  16*. 
An  edition  of  Isocrates,  Greece^  very  beautifully  executed,  and 
exhibiting  a  text  reputed  to  be  remarkably  pure  and  correct,  was, 
under  the  care  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  issued  from  the  Milan 
press  in  1493 ;  and  six  years  afterwards,  the  same  city  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  earliest  edition  of  Suidas,  the  price  of  which, 
as  we  learn  from  an  amusing  Greek  dialogue  between  a  bookseller 
and  a  student,  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  written  by  Stephanus 
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Niger^  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chaleon- 
dyles,  if&B  three  crowns. 

'In  1496,  Florence  produced  the  celehrated  editio  primaria  of  the 
works  of  Lucian,  Luciani  Opera,  Greece;  of  which  the  printer's  name 
is  not  specified.  But  amongst  the  most  interesting  typographical  cu- 
riosities of  these  times,  are  certain  antecedent  impressions  of  Florence, 
anni  1494,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Joannes  Lascaris,  were  exe- 
cuted litteris  capitalibus.  These  were  Anihologia  Grceca ;  Apoilonii 
Rhodii  Argonauiica,  Or,;  Euripidis  Medea,  Hippolytus,  Alcesiis,  et 
Andromacha,  Gr,;  Callimacki  Hymni,  Gr,;  Gnomoe  Monostichm  ex 
diversis  poetis,  et  poematiiim  Musoei,  Gr,  six  distinct  impressions :  the 
printer,  Laurentius  Francisci  de  Alopa,  a  Venetian  :  all  bearing  date 
in  the  same  year,  1494.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  6,  7* 

Whether  these  impressions  were  antecedent  to  the  Editio 
primaria  of  Lucian,  is  at  least  questionable :  that  they  all  bear 
date  in  the  same  year,  1494,  is  certainly  said  in  error.  The 
GnomcB  is  without  date  and  note  of  place  or  printer''s  name.  So 
are  the  Calliraachus  and  the  four  tragedies  of  Euripides.  The 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  is  dated  at  the  end,  Florence,  1496.  These 
«re  all  in  capital  letters,  and,  from  the  resemblance  which  they 
have  in  common,  bibliographers  assign  them  to  the  press  of 
Alopa  and  the  superintendence  of  Lascaris ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  would 
convey  incorrect  information,  and  requires  to  be  noticed  as  we 
have  done.  We  may  add,  that  the  impressions  enumerated 
amount  to  but  five ;  the  Musaeus  is  annexed  to  the  Gnomce 
Monostichce^  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  of  which  his  poem 
cbmmences.  In  1830,  Evans  sold  a  copy  of  the  Callimachus 
for  £S5\  and  at  the  same  sale,  the  Euripides  brought  £d6  15*. 

,  '  To  Joannes  Lascaris  the  verification  and  introduction  into  use  of 
GBEEK  CAPITALS  are  attributed :  and  it  appears  from  these  speci- 
mens, he  thought  it  expedient  that  the  whole  text  of  each  Greek  poet, 
the  pars  libri  nobilior,  as  Maittaire  expresses  it,  should  be  printed 
litteris  majusculus,  and  the  scholia  or  notes  only  in  the  smaller  clia- 
racter.  The  fine  capitals  of  Lascaris  were,  as  we  know,  admitted  into 
nse  by  subsequent  printers  only  so  far  as  to  distinguish  proper  names, 
and  the  commencement  of  poetic  lines  or  verses  ;  and,  in  some  early 
editions  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  upon  Homer  and  Sophocles,  to  distin- 
guish the  whole  words  or  passages  of  the  poet  commented  on  from 
tbpse  of  the  annotator.'     Vol.  I.  p.  7« 

^  Aldus  Manutius  was  not  the  first,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous '  atid  enterprising  of  the  early  printers  of  Greek  books. 
His  editibn  6f  Aristotle,  1495—1498,  on  account  of  its  skilful 
execution,  the  learning  which  it  displays,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
volumes,  has  secured  to  his  name  a  distinguished  celebrity  aS  an. 
^itor  and  printer.  The  Musoeus  quarto,  sine  anno^  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  printed  of  the  Aldinc  editions  of  the  Greek 
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classics;  which  are  generally  without  accompanying  Latin  vei^- 
sions,  though,  in  the  case  of  the  Musaeus,  the  translation  of  l^a^r 
cus  Musurus  is  inserted.  Some  of  his  works  are  so  disposed  as 
to  allow  the  Latin  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  Greek  text, 
or  to  be  incorporated  in  the  same  volume  with  it;  a  mode  dF 
printing  which  was  adopted  by  the  Foulis  family  at  Glasgow. 

In  1507,  the  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Paris.  This  wa^ 
a  small  elementary  work  containing  a  Greek  alphabet,  rules  of 
pronunciation,  and  various  sententice  et  opuscula.  It  was  edited 
by  Francis  Tissard,  a  native  of  Amboise,  who  had  received  in- 
struction in  Greek  from  Demetrius  Spartiata,  and  who,  on  his 
return  to  Paris  from  It;^ly,  where  he  had  cultivated  classical  lite- 
rature, warmly  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greet 
language.  The  printer  was  ^gidius  or  Giles  Gourmont,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  '  Primits  Grcecarum  litterarum  Parisiis 
'  Impressor.''  Gourmont's  press  was  afterwards  superintended  by 
Aleander,  the  well  known  adversary  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
lodocus  Badius  Ascensius,  who  commenced  his  typographical 
career  at  Lyons,  removed  to  Paris,  and  began  to  print  there  in 
1498.  The  issues  from  his  press  were  very  numerous,  including 
almost  every  important  Latin  classic.  He  was  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Gulielmus  Budsus  to  execute  the  editiones  primarue 
of  his  learned  works ;  of  which  the  Commentarii  Linguce  GrceccBj 
fol.  1528,  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy  and  beauty.  Badius'*8 
impressions  of  Greek  books  were  but  few.  One  of  his  daughters 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Stephens. 

Gulielmus  Budaeus,  who  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  self-educated  scholars,  and  whose  acquirements  placed  him  so  / 
high  amongst  the  most  learned  as  to  leave  but  few  names  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  celebrity,  is  very  properly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Greswell,  in  his  account  of  the  productions  of  Badius'*s  press.  He 
was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  was  born  in  1467,  ^^  ^^  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  A  very  superficial  initiation  in  the  Latin 
language,  was  all  the  advantage  that  he  acquired  from  the  schools 
of  Paris;  and  his  subsequent  study  of  the  civil  law  at  Orleans  was 
but  to  little  purpose.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  for  a  time 
entirely  negligent  of  literary  improvement,  but  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  study  with  such  excessive  ardour  and  application  as 
induced  not  only  a  disinclination  to  all  pleasurable  enjoyment, 
but  a  total  disregard  of  health  and  natural  rest.  Without  the 
direction  of  preceptors  competent  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of 
authors  and  to  regulate  his  studies,  he  read  without  discrimination, 
and  with  but  little  success.  He  found  his  error,  and  corrected  it 
by  studying  only  the  most  approved  writers,  particularly  Cicero 
without  note  or  comment ;  and  by  frequent  retrospection  and  the 
comparing  of  passages,  he  made  the  authors,  whose  works  he 
perused,  their  own  expositors.     '  By  this  method  in  a  few  years, 

3c2 
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*  in  private  and  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  he  acquired  an 
^  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  I^atin  classics,  orators,  poets, 
^  and  historians/     Intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Greek  literature, - 
he  procured  at  great  expense  the  assistance  of  Georgius  Her-^ 
monymus,  who  taught  Greek  at  Paris  about  14919  ^  sed  talis,  ui 

*  neque  potuisset  docere^  si  voluisset ;  neque  voluisset^  si  po^ 
'  tuisset^  To  this  Professor,  he  owed  but  little  obligation.  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  notice  of  a  noble  Greek  of 
high  character  and  attainments,  Janus  Lascaris,  who  rendered 
him  the  most  essential  services,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  his 
choicest  books  and  manuscripts.  Budaeus  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  study,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  learned 
pursuits  by  considerations  of  health,  personal  indulgence,  do- 
mestic business,  or  any  other  care.     *  Whatever  book  he   had 

*  taken  up  for  perusal,  no  obscurity  deterred  him ;  no  variety 
'induced  him  to  lay  it  aside,  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  it."^ 
That  such  application  must  be  at  the  cost,  not  only  of  many 
comforts,  but  of  sacrifices  the  most  valuable,  wc  learn  from  such 
details  as  the  following: 

'  Such  were  his  powers  of  memory,  that  what  he  had  once  learned 
or  known,  he  never  forgot :  and  he  was  sometimes  observed  to  repeat 
long  passages,  which  he  had  not  read  for  many  years,  not  only  agree- 
ably to  the  sense,  but  in  the  very  words  of  their  authors.  By  per- 
severing in  the  systematic  application  before  described,  he  is  said  to 
have  perused  all  the  writers  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity ;  and  to 
have  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  then  held  in 
estimation.  But  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  his  learning,  he  seemed 
rather  studious  to  conceal  it ;  and  seldom  opened  the  stores  of  his 
knowledge,  unless  when  consulted,  and  at  the  request  of  his  fiends. 

'  As  Budffius  thus  appeared  unremittingly  devoted  to  study  to  the 
extreme  hazard  of  his  personal  health,  his  father  and  his  friends  were 
frequent  and  urgent  in  their  remonstrances,  which  however  were  un- 
availing. At  length,  therefore,  the  apprehended  effects  of  excessive 
thought  and  application  began  to  shew  themselves.  He  lost  his  for- 
mer spirits  and  cheerfulness,  and  became  dejected  and  unsociable. 
His  hair  fell  off,  his  countenance  was  pale,  and  his  body  emaciated  : 
and  a  settled  malady,  of  a  species  then  novel  and  surprising  to  his 
physicians,  but  which  was  probably  a  hypochondria  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing kind,  tormented  him  at  frequently-recurring  periods  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years*  Alarming  affections  of  the  head,  and  a  frequent 
sense  of  stupor  and  drowsiness,  increased  the  catalogue  of  his  infir- 
mities, and  proved  the  bitterest  annoyance  of  his  studious  hours  :  to 
relieve  which,  his  medical  advisers  vainly  had  recourse  to  severe  mea- 
sures, and  even  to  cauterizing  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  wath  a 
hot  iron.  Yet,  what  is  most  surprising,  we  are  assured  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  bodily  sufferings,  Budseus  commenced,  finished^ 
and  published  his  most  elaborate  works.*     Vol.  I.  pp.  48,  49. 

Budaeus  lived  in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement  (from   1467 
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to  1540),  but  took  no  public  part  in  the  great  events  and  ques- 
tions which  so  deeply  interested  and  engaged  most  of  his  literary 
coQ temporaries.  Superior  erudition,  especially  Greek  learning, 
was  considered  as  an  indication  of  heresy,  and  the  spring  of  the 
dimgers  by  which  the  Church  was  threatened ;  but  the  character 
of  Budaeus  was  never  brought  into  suspicion,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  religious  innovations  of  his  own  age 
were  at  all  pleasing  to  him.  The  Reformation  owes  much  to 
Erasmus,  but  to  Budaeus  it  owes  nothing. 

'His  Conimentarii  Linguae  Graecae  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  a  production  of  immense  erudition  ;  and  continues  to  possess 
the  suflrages  of  the  learned  of  our  own  fastidious  times.  Composed 
on  a  plan  entirely  novel  and  extraordinarv,  it  diffusely  exhibits  the 
richness  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  its  affinity  with  the  JLatin ;  but  is 
more  especially  adapted  for  the  illustration  of  the  Greek  oriators  and 
forensic  proceedings,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  of  the  Latin  also.' 
Vol.  I.  p.  50. 

The  Commentarii  L,  G.  were  highly  appreciated  by  Professor 
Person,  who,  we  believe,  entertained  the  design  of  preparing  an 
abridgement  of  this  work  :  a  reduced  arrangement  of  its  contents 
would  be  a  useful  manual. 

Of  Henry  Stephens,  or  Estienne,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  printers  commemorated  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
personal  memorials  are  very  scanty  and  uncertain.  At  what 
precise  time  he  commenced  his  employment  as  a  typographer, 
would  seem  to  be  a  point  which  bibliographers  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  He  appears  as  one  of  the  printers  of  the 
University  of  Paris  in  1496.  An  impression  of  the  Ethica^  and 
some  other  treatises  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin,  dated  1504,  is  sub- 
scribed, per  Henricum  Stephanum  in  vico  claiisi  Brunelli  e 
regione  scJioUb  decretorum ;  and  shews  that  he  was  then  a  se- 
parate printer.  The  productions  of  his  press  are  not  in  general 
remarkably  superior,  in  point  of  professional  execution,  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries.     He  died  in  1520. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  son  of  Henry,  was  bom  in  the  year  1503. 
He  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  early  opportunities  of 
instruction  in  classical  learning,  to  the  place  which  he  held  in 
his  father'^s  establishment.  In  1522,  he  became  the  assistant  of 
Simon  de  Colines,  or  Colinaeus,  who  had  married  the  widow  of 
Henry,  and  had  the  direction  of  his  father-in-law"'s  press. 

^  In  this  character,  he  superintended  an  impression  of  the  Novum 
Testamentum,  Latine,  in  lomo;  which  was  executed  with  ^eat  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  after  the  Vulgate  translation,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  corrections  by  the  juvenile  editor.  After  the  account 
given  in  our  last  section  of  the  temper  of  these  times,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising  that  this  publication  should  have  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Sorbonne  divines,  who  were  dissatisfied  both  with  such 
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an  attempt  to  disseminate  the  sacred  ScriptnreSy  and  with  the  fireedom 
of  Robert's  corrections :  and  thus,  even  at  this  early  age,  he  found 
himself  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  We  have  his  own  testi- 
mony to  shew  that  the  hostility  of  these  divines,  which  pursued  him 
through  life,  had  its  origin  with  this  commencement  of  Robert's  pro- 
fessional career.  No  sooner  had  the  before-mentioned  impression 
appeared,  than  they  began  to  exclaim  against  him  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  sacred  text ;  declaring  that  those  who  presumed  to  print  and  vend 
such  impressions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  deserving  of  capital 
punishment.  Robert  informs  us  that  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
justify  his  corrections  by  critical  reasons  and  theological  arguments. 
This  was  indeed  only  to  aggravate  the  offence.  They  were  not  sparing 
of  their  invectives  against  his  temerity,  from  the  chair  and  the  pulpit ; 
but  studiously  avoided  all  personal  discussions  with  him  of  a  literary 
or  controversial  nature :  and  this  cautious  procedure,  Robert  imputed 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  own  incapacity  and  gross  ignorance.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  J  90,  191. 

These  Sorbonne  divines  were  most  admirably  qualified  to  be 
the  guardians  of  the  Church  in  the  darkest  ages.  They  con- 
demned the  proposition  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  that  to  bum 
heretics  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  and  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  declared,  in  a  tone  of  self-gratulation,  that,  during 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  he  had  not  known  what  the  term  New 
Testament  meant.  Jacques  le  Fevre,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Quincuplex  Psalterium^  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  who  had  Calvin  and  Farrel  among  his  scholars, 
published  a  tract  De  tribus  Magdalenis  et  de  unica  Magdalena^ 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  of 
Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven  demons, 
and  the  "  woman  that  was  a  sinner  ''\  were  all  distinct  persons. 
This  was  no  novel  opinion,  the  Greek  fathers  having  given  the 
same  interpretation  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
But  the  Latin  fathers  will  have  them  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 
Sorbonne  doctors,  adopting  their  sentiments,  denounced  the  other 
opinion  as  a  heresy,  and  would  have  burned  Le  Fevre  for  assert- 
ing it,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who  held  his 
learning  and  his  merits  in  high  estimation.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  the  vexatious  annoyance  which  the  interference  of  a 
body  so  remarkable  for  their  stupidity  and  bigotry  must  have 
occasioned  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  printer  like  Robert 
Stephens,  who  was  furnishing  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  sti- 
mulating the  inquiries  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  numerous 
issues  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  proceeded  from  his  press. 

In  1525,  Robert  Stephens  commenced  his  impressions  with  an 
edition  of  Apuleii  liber  de  deo  Socratis,  8vo. ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  printed  Ciceronis  Epistolcs  adfamiliares^  8vo.  From 
that  period  till  his  retirement  from  Paris  in  1552,- '  the  produc- 
'  tlons  of  his  press  were  multiplied  with  increasing  enterprise, 
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*  activity  and  perfection."'  Among  these  were,  the  Latince  I  An- 
gucB  Thesaurus^  the  Bihlia  Sacra^  Ciceronis  Opera^  and  nu- 
merous other  works,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  Some  of  these  provoked  anew  the  hostility  of  the 
Sorbonne  divines,  who  continued  their  implacable  persecution 
against  him.  In  1540,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Ty- 
roGRAPiius  Regius  in  GRiEcis ;  and,  by  his  exertions,  Greek 
printing  was  advanced  to  a  superiority  of  technical  beauty  and 
excellence,  which  all  historians  of  the  press  have  united  in  cele- 
brating. His  Greek  impressions  were  of  great  variety  and  extent, 
among  which,  the  magnificent  Novum  Testamentum,  Grnece, 
1550,  folio,  is  particularly  distinguished.  The  figure  which  this 
splendid  volume  makes  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  Textus  Receptus,  and  the  mar- 
ginal references  to  MSS.  which  it  exhibits  respecting  the  reading 
of  1  John  V.  7-9  is  well  known.  Mr.  Greswell  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  vindication  of  Stephens  from  the  charges  directed 
against  him  by  Person,  and  refers  to  accident  or  the  learned 
printer''s  error,  the  misplacing  of  the  semicircle,  which,  in  its 
present  position,  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  discussion. 
This  impression  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  very  offensive 
to  the  Sorbonne  divines,  whose  virulent  opposition  involved 
Stephens  in  very  vexatious  troubles,  from  which  he  sought  and 
found  refuge  by  removing  to  Geneva,  where  he  carried  on  his 
typographical  employments  till  the  period  of  his  death  in  1559. 

Thuanus  has  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on  this  most  eminent 
printer,  and  asserts,  that  more  real  lustre  and  glory  were  reflected 
upon  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  by  the  genius  and  exertions  of  this 
single  individual,  than  by  all  that  monarch"*s  achievements,  whe- 
ther in  peace  or  in  war.  Robert  Stephens  well  merits  a  place  among 
those  distinguished  men  who  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  principles,  by  exciting  attention  to  the  genuine  Scrip- 
tures, and  enlarging  the  circulation  of  them.  His  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  of  the  New  Testament,  at  a  time,  when 
the  fiercest  opposition  was  directed  against  those  who  disseminat- 
ed them,  rendered  him  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  of  the  Re- 
formers. It  is  to  these  men  that  we  should  be  found  rendering 
honour.  The  achievements  of  the  sword  have  recollections  at- 
tending them,  which  we  may  well  exchange  for  those  which  are 
awakened  by  the  pen  and  the  press ;  and  we  may  cherish  the 
hope,  that  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  a  civilized  people  will, 
in  future,  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and 
with  the  justice  due  to  the  memories  of  the  best  benefactors  of 
mankind,  than  they  are  at  present. 

Henry  Stephens,  son  of  the  first  Robert  Stephens,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1528.  From  a  very  early  period  of  life,  he 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
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which,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice,  he  learned  previously 
to  the  Latin.  His  education  was  conducted  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  could  be  derived  from  the  erudition  and  vigilance  of 
his  celebrated  parent.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the  Greek  profes- 
sor, Petrus  Danesius,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  attended  the 
public  lectures  of  Jacobus  Tusanus,  and  subsequently  those  of 
Adrianus  Turnebus.  He  attained  great  excellence  in  calligraphy, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  Greek  characters. 
In  the  year  1546,  according  to  Maittaire,  Henry  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  his  typographical  labours,  for  whose  impressions 
of  Dionysius  Halicamascnsis,  and  the  '  O  mirificam  **  New  Testa- 
ment, he  collated  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library.  The  death  of 
Francis  I.  was  an  inauspicious  event  to  the  family  of  Stephens ; 
and,  in  1 547,  Henry  set  out  on  his  travels,  to  explore  the  literary 
treasures  of  other  countries.  He  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
visiting  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  employments  which  he  found  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples.  At  Padua,  he  enjoyed  a  literary  intercourse  with 
Jean  Bellievre,  ambassador  of  the  French  king  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Robortellus  and  Dio- 
nysius Lambinus.  At  Venice,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mu- 
retus,  and,  after  visiting  Genoa,  returned  home  in  1549.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  in  England,  which  he  left  in  1551,  with  an 
intention  of  returning  through  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  and  in  the 
close  of  the  year  he  again  reached  Paris.  The  Protestantism  of 
Henry  Stephens  is  not  questioned.  Whether  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Geneva,  is  uncertain.  In  commencing  his  printing 
establishment  at  Paris,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  annoyed 
by  any  vexatious  opposition,  either  from  the  Sorbonne,  or  any  of 
the  other  enemies  of  his  father. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  1554,  Henry  Stephens 
published  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Anacreon,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.; 
^  one  of  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  of  all  his  impressions.'' 
In  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  revisited  Italy,  and  examined 
the  libraries  of  Venice ;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1556,  he  resumed  his  typographical  operations,  which  he  conti- 
nued with  unabated  ardour  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 
For  an  account  of  these,  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
His  residence  was  divided  between  Paris  and  Geneva;  the  most 
important  of  his  impressions  relating  to  classical  and  general  lite- 
rature being  executed  in  the  French  metropolis,  and  those  of  a 
theological  kind  in  the  latter  city. 

'  Few  ever  experienced  more  vicissitudes  in  the  literary  walks  of 
life^  or  more  discouraging  reverses  of  fortune.  Perhaps  no  individual 
scholar  ever  rendered  greater  services  to  literature ;  yet  none  ever 
found  his  own  erudition  turn  to  less  account.  Henry  Estienne  might 
justly  be  numbered  " inter  litteraforum  infelicissimos"     He  moved  oc- 
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casionally  in  the  train  and  splendoui^  of  courts :  he  lived  in  intimacy 
with  the  rich  and  the  great:  yet  poverty  was  his  prevailing  lot- 
'^  Aliis  recludit  thesauros;  sibi  ipsi,  pro  thesauro  carbones  r^p^rit^' 
When  we  consider  the  interruptions^  diiEculties,  and  discouragemaits, 
with  which  he  was  almost  constantly  compelled  to  struggle^  our  ad- 
miration of  his  patience  and  perseverance^  and  our  astonishment  at  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  literary  achievements,  must  be  propor- 
tionably  increased/     Vol.  II.  pp.  368,  369. 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  that  this  enter})rising  and  erudite 
printer,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  suffering  at  once  under 
an  entire  decay  both  of  external  fortunes  and  of  mental  powers, 
finished  his  mortal  career  at  Lyons,  in  an  hospital  of  that  city, 
in  the  year  1598, 

There  are  some  literary  works  which  will  ever  be  regarded 
with  astonishment  at  the  indomitable  courage  and  perseveran(;e 
of  their  authors,  and  with  admiration  at  the  immensity  of  the 
learning  which  they  display.  Of  this  description  is  the  *  The* 
saurus  Gtcbccb  Linguce^  ah  Henrico  Stephano  constructtts^ 
published  in  1572*  Only  the  most  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Greek  literature  could  have  induced  Henry  Ste- 
phens to  have  projected  and  executed  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
in  the  completion  of  which  so  many  difficulties  were  to  be  over- 
come. It  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Thesaurus  Latince  Lin- 
guce  of  his  father.  In  its  preparation  and  printing,  he  laboured 
with  invincible  patience,  almost  exhausting,  as  he  informs  us,  the 
whole  of  his  slender  means,  before  the  work  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion.  Not  long  after  it  was  issued  from  the  press,  its  sale 
was  materially  obstructed  by  the  publication  of  Scapulars  Leadcon 
Grceco-Latinum ;  and  Henry  Stephens  was  thus  defirauded  a&d 
mortified  by  the  appearance  of  a  work  which  was  essentially  an 
abridgement  of  his  own  invaluable  volume.  Of  Scapula  himself 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Senators  of 
Berne,  prefixed  to  his  Lexicon,  he  mentions  that  he  had  received 
his  earliest  education  at  Lausanne,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
templating the  publication  of  his  work,  was  discharging  some 
public  literary  function  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  senate. 
From  these  circumstances  the  Author  of  the  volumes  before  us 
concludes,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Refornved  persuasion.  The 
Epistle  contains  some  passages  which  appear  to  us  decisive  on 
this  point: — '  vos  Deus  opt,  max,  ew  densa  errorum  et  super- 
'  stitionum  caligine  ad  apertam  verbi  sui  lucem  evocare  digna^ 
'  tus  est.^  — Such  language  as  this  could  have  proceeded  only 
from  one  of  the  Reformed. 

'  Uniform  tradition  asserts,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  the  printing-office  of  H.  Stephanus;  not  perhaps  in  the 
mere  mechanical  department,  but  probably  as  a  corrector ;  and  that  as 
the  sheets  of  the  Thesaurus  Grsecus  were  printed  off,  he  surrepti- 
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tiously  compiled  his  own  abridgement,  extracting  more  particularly 
such  parts  as  were  most  upon  a  level  with  the  capacities  of  young 
students.  Thus  Scapula  is  said  to  have  formed  his  well-known  liexi- 
con  Grseco-Latinum ;  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
learned^  first  appeared  anno  1579.  The  date  indeed  annexed  to  the 
Dedicatory  Epistle  of  that  Lexicon,  in  its  first  impression,  is  said  to 
be  1570 ;  which-  would  imply  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Thesaurus 
itself:  but  as  no  reason  can«  be  assigned  for  deliberate  falsification  in 
this  particular,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  1570, 
for  1579.  The  most  modern  editions  of  Scapula  omit  the  epistle  or 
address,  "  Senatorihus  inclytae  Bernaittm  reipubL  ;■'  but  in  an  impres- 
sion, AurelioB  Allobr,  1609,  the  time  and'  place  of  its  composition 
are  thus  remarkably  specified :  Btisileee,  octavo  Kaknd.  Decemb. 
M.D.Lxxix.  quo  anno  Bernensi  Scholae  coronide  imposiia,  Lausannetisis 
Gymna^iifundamentajacta  sunt,  S^c* — Vol.  II.  pp.  282,  3. 

The  Lexicon  of  Scapula  was  first  published  in  1580.  A  copy 
of  the.  original  edition  is  now  before  us ;  Bnsilece  Ecc  Officina 
Hervagiana  per  Eusebium  Scopium.  Anno  Salutis  mdxxc. 
To  this,  the  Epistle  is  prefixed,  addressed  to  the  Senators  of 
Berne,  concluding  with  the  date  and  note  of  time  as  quoted  in 
the  preceding  extract  from  the  impression  of  1609.  In  the  ad- 
dress which  follows,  ^  Lectoribus  Grcecce  Linguce  StudiosiSy'* 
Scapula  claims  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  work,  and  describes 
the  plan  of  it  as*  being  the  residt  of  his  own  reflection  and  judge- 
ment. To  this  preface  Mr.  Greswell  refers,  in  some  strictures 
qn  S'capula'^s  injurious  treatment  of  H.  Stephens,  in  audaciously  j 

disputing  with  nim  the  glory  *  of  the  invention,'  by  which,  in  the  1 

Thesaurus,,  the  celebrated  printer  had  arranged  the  words  of  the 
Greek  btpgu^ge  after  a  new  method.  On  the  reverse  of  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  of  Scapula's  Lexicon,  there  are  some 
curious  verses,  in  which  the  claim  of  novelty  is  very  boldly  urged. 
They  are  as  follows. 

'  To  AN.  Sc,  lectori. 

^  Momus  ait  nihil  esse  novi  dare  lexica :  verum 

Hoc  ego  contendo  lexicon  esse  novum. 
Esse  novum  nihil  est,  inquit,  nisi  conferat :  atqui 

Non  caret  hoec  novilas  utilitate  sua, 
Quce  prius  hie  illic  varii  dispersa  iacebant, 

Hie  sunt  ad  proprium  cujicta  reducia  locum,  •  > 

Hie  voci  sedes  defertur  prima  parentis 

Quam  eerto  soboles  ordine  subsequitur. 
Hie  mtdta  d  nullis  traciata  prioribus  insunt, 

Fertilis  ex  doctis  Hellados  hausta  libris. 
Nil  igitur  temere  statuas :  sed  ptrspice,  lector,, 

Maturo  expede^s  singula  tudicio. 
Turn  si  quod  studiis  opus  afferat  hocce  levamen, 

Faverit  optatis  aura  secunda  meis. 
Si  mitiiis  id  prosit,  sequere  tttiliora  docentem : 

Ingenii  vires  quod  potuere,  dedi.*     ■ 
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Dr.  Busby,  it  is  said,  from  a  strong  feding  of  indignation 
against  the  literary  dishonesty  of  Scapula,  actually  forbade  his 
scholars  the  use  of  his  Lexicon.  His  plagiarism  may  be  con- 
demned by  us  without  our  proscribing  the  use  of  a  work  which 
has  obtained  the  approbation  of  so  many  of  the  learned,  and  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  which,  the  purchase  of  the  Thesaurus  is 
prohibitory  of  its  acquisition  to  many,  who  may  derive  from  the 
former  the  most  substantial  advantages.  It  should  not  be  for^ 
gotten,  4iliat  Scapulars  work  was  not  sent  into  the  markets  of 
literature  immediately  on  the  publication  of  Stephens's,  as  a  rival 
to  it :  eight  years  intervened  between  the  two  publications,  and 
this  was  a  considerable  interval,  during  the  whole  «f  which  the 
value  of  the  Thesaurus  was  riot  depreciated  by  any  condensation 
of  its  contents.  We  may  take  the  present  occasion  to  notice  the 
beautiful  and  excellent  edition  of  Scapula,  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don press,  and  which,  like  so  many  of  the  works  issued  from  it, 
is  most  (^editable  to  the  parties  who  directed  and  superintended 
its  publication. 

It  has  been  much  questioned,  whether  the  copies  of  Stephens'^ 
Greek  Thesaurus  are  all  of  one  edition ;  and  many  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  what  was  ostensibly  a  second  edition,  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  renewed  issue  of  the  original  work,  with 
some  changes  in  the  title  and  preface.  Krohn^  however,  appears 
to  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  to  have  proved  that  th^ 
work  was  actually  reprinted,  in  the  second  instate,  without  a 
date,  though,  as  ne  determines,  previously  to  the  year  1591^ 

It  is  well  known  that  an  edition  of  Stephens^si .  Thesaurus 
GrceccB  Linguce  was  lately  published  in  this  country  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  Valpy.  From  the  first  announcement  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  projectors  of  this  new  impression,  to  reprint  the 
work  in  a  form  and  with  improvements  suitable  to  the  era  of  its 
modem  publication,  they  received  every  encouragement  from  thc^ 
cultivators  of  Greek  learning ;  and  the  ample  patronage  which 
was  extended  to  the  undertaking,  shewed  that  the  proposal  of 
those  who  had  taken  it  into  their  hands  was  well  timed.  The 
subscription  was  altogether  imprecedented.  For  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  and  of  such  a  description^  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
and  eigh^-^six  nances  were  obtained,  and  aboul  one  hundred  of 
these  were  those  of  sii^^Qmbers  for  large  paper  copies.  The  small 
paper  subscription  was'^^lf  guinea  fpr  each  part,  and  for  the  large 
paper  copies,  two  guineas.  The  original  proposals  announced  that 
the  work  would  be  completed  in  twenty-four  or  twenty -five  parts, 
^nd  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  The  prospectus,  we  be- 
lieve, was  issued  in  1809  or  1810.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
was  not  published  till  March  1816,  and  the  last  part  was  issued 
in  December  1828.  But,  instead  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
parts,  it  was  extended  to  thirty^ne.    About  twenty  years  were 
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in  this  manner  occupied  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  printing  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Thesaurus ; — an  ample  space,  we  should 
suppose,  for  even  such  a  republication  as  the  one  in  question, 
with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  intended  to  be  introduced 
into  the  work.  A  fair  occasion  was  furnished  to  the  Editors,  by 
having  in  their  hands  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  and  cha- 
racter, of  obtaining  reputation  for  themselves,  and  of  doing 
honour  to  their  age  and  country.  It  will  not,  however,  we  be- 
Keve,  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  entitled  them- 
ficlvfes  to  the  approbation  of  their  subscribers  and  the  public  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  this  literary  enterprise. 
The  extensive  additions  made  to  Stephens'^s  volumes  supply  very 
abundant  testimonies  to  the  industry  of  the  Compilers,  and  shew 
how  successfully  the  inquiries  of  the  Editors,  in  respect  to  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Thesaurus,  have 
been  answered.  An  immense  accumulation  of  matter  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  original  work  has  by  this  means  been  very  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  proper  use  of  the  materials  prepared 
for  a  work  of  this  kind,  is,  however,  in  respect  to  its  literary  and 
philological  advantages,  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  quan- 
tity of  them.  From  the  editors  of  a  republication  of  the  Greek 
Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens,  intended  to  correspond  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  scholars  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  literature, 
we  look  for  higher  qualifications  than  mere  industry, — ^for  the  ' 

faculty  which  shall  manifest  itself  in  nice  and  needful  selection,  j 

in  correct  discrimination,  and  in  luminous  and  judicious  arrange-  1 

inent.  With  these  qualities,  the  Editors  of  Stephens  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  highly  gifted ;  and  the  work  which  they  have  issued 
ad  an  Improved  Greek  Thesaurus,  comes  far  short  of  the  excel- 
lence which  it  ought  to  exhibit,  and  which  the  funds  contributed 
towards  its  completion,  as  well  as  the  time  occupied  in  its  pre- 
paration and  progress,  should  have  ensured.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  not  more  worthy  of 
the  several  announcements  which  gave  promise,  that  the  long 
cherished  wishes  of  all  who  cultivate  Greek  learning  were  about 
to  be  accomplished,  in  their  being  presented  with  the  Greek  The- 
saurus of  Henry  Stephens,  in  an  improved  edition,  honourable  to 
the  projectors,  and  invaluable  to  themselves ;  since  there  can 
scarely  be  even  a  remote  probability  of  another  attempt  to  engage 
the  patronage  of  scholars  for  a  series  of  volumes  so  large  and 
costly,  * 

*  We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion^  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Valpy's  edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics  with  Variorum  Notes.  The 
prospectus  announcing  the  publication  of  this  undertaking  stated^  that 
jt  would  comprise  130  parts  at  £1  Is.  each  part  to  subscribers^  and 
that  the  work  could  not  be  subscribed  for  in  separate  parts  ot  authors^. 
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To  those  who  take  pleasure  hi  the  perusal  of  literary  history, 
to  professed  scholars  and  critics,  and  to  the  collectors  of  rare  and  - 
primary  Greek  impressions,  Mr.  GreswelFs  volumes  will  furnish 
both  instruction  and  abundant  gratification.  The  interest  and 
utility  of  them  are  much  increased  by  the  concise,  but  clear  and 
correct  sketches  which  he  has  introduced,  of  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous transactions  of  the  periods  which  they  include.  Mr.  Gres- 
well's  qualifications  for  the  work  which  he  has  thus  ably  executed, 
are  well  known ;  and  we  are  happy  in  testifying  not  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  work,  but  also  to  the  candour  and  uprightness  of 
the  Author. 

In  the  account  of  Postel,  (Vol.  I«  p.  155.)  that  scholar  is  said 
to  have  *  first  brought  into  Europe  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
^  Testament.'  This  ancient  Translation  (the  Peshito)  was  ori-» 
ginally  brought  into  Europe  by  Moses  of  Mardin,  and  was  edited 
by  Widmanstad,  assisted  by  Postel. 


but  only  as  a  whole  collection.  The  following  note  is  appended  to  the 
prospectus.  '  As  some  gentlemen  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  names  as 
'  subscribers^  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  will  hereafter  be  offered 
*  for  sale  at  a  lower  price,  Mr.  Valpy  begs  to  state,  that,  to  prevent 
'  such  depreciation,  he  has  printed  but  very  few  copies  over  the  present 
'  Subscription  (971  large  and  small).'  That  the  work  is  now  accessible 
to  purchasers  on  much  easier  terms,  and  can  readily  be  obtained,  any 
one  may  ascertain  for  himself,  who  will  look  into  a  bookseller's  cata- 
logue. We  know  that  the  entire  series  of  volumes,  or  a  selection  of 
any  Authors,  at  the  option  of  the  buyer,  may  be  had  for  less  than  owe- 
fourth  of  the  original  cost.  It  is  notorious  too,  that  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  copies  is  on  sale.  It  is,  we  think,  important -that  the 
attention  of  those  who  patronize  large  and  expensive  works  should  be 
directed  to  cases  like  the  present.  It  is  the  original  subscribers  to  a 
work  who  enable  a  publisher  to  prepare  and  issue  it ;  and  they  should 
certainly  be  saved  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  set  of  books  for  which 
they  have  paid  a  liberal  price,  common  in  the  market  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced valuation.  It  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise  than  vexatious  to  a 
subscriber  to  this  republication  of  the  Delphin  Classics  with  Variorum 
notes,  to  learn  that  his  friend  or  his  neighbour  has  purchased  for  less  than 
thirty  pounds,  precisely  the  same  books  for  which  he  gave  one  hundi^ed  and 
thirty  ! — and  that  any  Authors  included  in  a  collection  may  be  bought 
separately,  which  he  could  not  obtain  as  a  subscriber,  without  buying 
the  entire  series.  We  do  not,  in  these  representations,  do  more  than 
state  facts ;  but  the  inquiries  which  they  suggest,  are  important  in 
reference  to  the  interests  of  learning. 


(    *3p    ) 

'Art.  IV.  Sermons  by  the  Rer.  Ridiard  Winter  Hamiltoii.    Sfo.  pp.  | 

590.    London^  1833.  \ 

"^^E  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  critics  Mr.  Hamilton 
^/  refers  to  in  hU  Adverdsement,  with  whom  style  is  eveiy 
thii^.  There  are  some  preachers  and  writers  whose  style  we 
thii£  essentially  fiuilty,  formed  on  a  bad  model,  or  deformed  by 
vicious  taste,  yet  to  whom  we  cannot  deny  a  high  merit  which 
redeems  their  faults,  and  makes  them  dangerous  by  the  lustre 
which  it  throws  over  them.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  preacher  cf  this 
class :  his  style  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and,  being  native  and  vigo- 
rous,  it  answers  well  as  the  vehicle  of  his  singularly  vehement 
eloquence.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out,  how  insu£fer- 
able  would  be  the  &ults  of  his  style  in  an  imitator.  Mr.  Irving'^s 
florid  modem-Gothic  style,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  aflPecta- 
tion  which  disfigured  it,  was  in  like  manner  rendered  subservient 
to  a  powerAil  impression,  till  the  orator  became  lost  in  the  fanatic. 
The  style  of  a  person^s  composition  is  often  very  much  the  result 
and  reflection  of  his  mental  temperament.  Strength  united  to 
impetuosity  displays  itself  sometimes  in  a  lawless  force  of  ex- 
pression, which  commands,  rather  than  pleases ;  while  the  not 
tmfrequent  combination  of  warmth  of  feeling  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter with  mental  indolence,  may  be  detected  in  the  fitful  in- 
equalities of  style,  the  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  by  which 
another  writer  is  characterized.  A  tinge  of  pedantry  (often  mis- 
taken for  aflectation)  is  the  natural  result  of  vanity ;  while  an 
aflected  style  is  rather  the  result  of  ambitious  efibrt,  and  may  be 
equally  unconnected  with  an  artificial  character.  A  vehement  dis- 
lixe  of  the  tame  and  common-place  is  extremely  likdy  to  lead  a 
young  writer  into  the  opposite  fault  of  grandiloquence.  And 
there  are  some  writers  who  may  be  compared  to  perfoirm^rs  who^ 
not  being  well  taught  at  first,  continue,  after  they  have  acquired 
the  art  of  playing  with  eflect,  to  finger  badly.  But,  whatever  be 
the  faults  of  style  and  manner  with  which  a  preacher  or  writer  is 
chargeable,  it  is  in  his  power  to  render  them  so  subordinate  to  the 
matter,  and  purport,  and  aim  of  his  composition,  as  to  rendet 
criticism  a  cold  and  undeajionable  impertinence. 

When  a  young  aspirant  after  literary  honours,  yet  in  the  first 
efflorescence  of  juvenile  vanity,  prints  his  maiden  production,  the 
Critic  has  a  stem  duty  to  peribrm,  .which  may  seem  as  unkind  as 
the  wind  that  strips  the  trees  in  spring  of  the  false  blossom.  It 
is  then,  if  ever,  that  criticism  is  useful.  But,  when  years  have 
fixed  the  taste  and  naturalized  the  manner  of  a  writer,  whatever 
were  his  original  faults,  it  is,  we  are  well  persuaded,  nearly  as 
useless  as  it  is  invidious  to  blazon  them. 

Should  these  remarks  appear  inapplicable  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  we  must  throw  the  blame  upon  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  anti^ 
cipating  that  his  ^  9tyle  will  be,  as  usual^  severely  attadsed,  should 
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*  criticism  deign  a  notice/  scarcely  does  justice  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  critics  he  seems  to  fear.  We  had  never  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  from  the  pulpit ;  but  we  have  always  understood  him 
to  be  a  very  effective  and  powerful  preacher,  of  which  these  Ser- 
mons contain,  indeed,  sufficient  evidence.  Nineteen  years  spent 
in  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  in  one  place,  give 
a  title  to  higher  respect  than  all  the  graces  of  composition  could 
win  from  us  as  critics ;  and  we  know  not  why  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  have  indulged  in  the  sarcasm  veiled  under  the  declaration, 
that  he  will  still '  stoop,  if  the  censor  be  of  a  sufficient  order  of 

*  intellect  to  warrant  a  jest  and  sneer."*  The  nature  of  the  themes 
he  has  chosen,  would  preclude  a  jest,  as  much  as  the  talents  he 
possesses^  would  raise  him  above  a  sneer. 

Were  we  to  say  that  the  style  of  these  Sermons  is  their  dis- 
tinguishing recommendation,  we  should  say  what  is  not  true,  and 
what,  if  true,  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment.  Mr.  Hamilton'^s 
style  is  certainly  more  nervous  than  graceful,  more  oratorical  than 
accurate*,  more  copious  than  select.  It  bears  the  stamp  also  of 
a  certain  mannerism,  which,  whether  the  manner  be  good  or  bad, 
is  a  fault.  But,  having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  not  expend  a 
word  more  in  verbal  criticism  ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the 
more  substantial  qualities  of  the  volume. 

The  Sermons  are  eleven  in  number :  as  the  volume  extends  to 
nearly  600  pages,  it  will  be  inferred  that  they  are  of  very  unusual 
length.  We  do  not  consider  this  as  a  fault  in  compositions  pre- 
pared for  the  press ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  each  of  these 
sermons  imbodies  the  matter  of  several  as  originally  delivered. 
The  subjects  are  as  follows. 

*  I.  The  Inviolability  of  Christianity,  GaP.  i.  8.  II.  The  Counsel 
of  Gamaliel  examined.  Acts  v.  38,  39.  III.  Moral  Means  preferable 
to  Miracle,  Luke  xvi.  31.  IV.  The  transcendent  Love  of  Christ, 
Eph.  iii.  19.  V.  Incarnate  Deity,  Phil.  if.  5,  8.  VI.  The  Atone- 
ment, John  i.  29.  VII.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Divine  Grace, 
Kom.  xi.  6.  VIII.  The  Son  of  God  anticipating  his  Reward,  Heb. 
X.  13.  IX.  The  Heavenly  Country,  Heb.  xi,  6.  X.  Deism  no  Re- 
fuge from  Judgement,  Rom.  iii.  o.  XI.  Jesus  Christ  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  Col.  i.  iQ.* 

*  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  inaccuracy  is 
typographical  or  not :  eop.  gr.  *  Men  who  affect  their  desire  of  mira- 
cle/ (p.  1 13.)  Men  may  affect  a  desire^  oi>  may  assert  their  desire. 
To  inspire  a  zest  (p.  viii.)  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake  for,  impart  a  zest. 
The  following  sentence  is  too  elliptical  to  be  intelligible:  (p.  517*) 
'  The  concession  of  such  a.  Being  is  Jnconsiistent  without  a  moral  cha- 
racter, and  his  moral  character  is  inconsistent  without  an  assent  to 
Christianity.'  '  Substitutionary  concert,'  (p.  349.)  is  a  phrase  bor- 
dering on  enigma. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  subjects  are  such  as  are  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  wiib  the  Unitarians,  and  the  sermons 
may  be  characterized  as  mainly  argumentative.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  shewn  himself,  not  only  in  this  volume,  but  elsewhere^  a  ze^ 
lous  champion  and  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  truth.  If  not 
always  a  very  close  logician,  he  is  a  skilful  and  formidable  po- 
lemic, and  he  wields  with  peculiar  force  the  weapons  of  caustic 
rebuke  and  sarcasm.  Yet,  these  sermons  are  by  no  means  of  a 
dry  polemical  cast.  On  the  contrary,  they  abound  with  admi- 
tftble  statements  and  forcible  appeals,  adapted  to  enforce,  as  well 
as  to  vindicate  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Author 
will,  however,  be  thought,  by  the  majority  of  his  admirers,  most 
at  home  in  dealing  with  the  opponent  and  the  sceptic.  In  tbe 
ifollowing  passage,  taken  from  the  first  sermon,  the  Preacher  with 
great  force  maintains  the  inference  deduoible  from  the  apostolic 
protest.  Gal.  i.  8,  that  ^  the  import  and  construction  of  the  Gos* 
^  pel  cannot  be  vague  and  indeterminate.'' 

'  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the  first  Christians,  what- 
ever were  their  '^  differences  of  administrations  and  diversities  of  ope- 
rations/' had  a  **like  precious  faith,"  and  a  "common  salvation." 
Hiey  coincided  in  "  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God," 
in  "  the  principles  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Christ."  They  "  obeyed, 
from'  the  heart,  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  them." 
'^The  form  of  sound  words"  was  inculcated  with  the  pr^^n 
of  la  lesson,  and  the  authority  of  a  law.  The  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  was  alleged  to  be  its  truth.  This  was,  to  the  sophists,  .of 
that  era,  a  strange  and  novel  pretension.  To  require  faith  to  a  testi- 
mony, only  so  far  as  conformable  to  fact,  only  so  far  as  supported  by 
evidence,  appeared  to  them  a  startling  affectation.  Yet,  this  was  the 
tone  which  the  primeval  disciples  assumed;  and  as  history  proved 
what  religion  hallowed,  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  port  of  magna- 
nimity apd  valour.  "  They  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth."  Hence  their  belief  was  definite  and  avowed.  Neither 
did  confusion  cloud  their  judgement,  nor  strife  divide  their  interpret-* 
sjition,  nor  suspicion  canker  their  "  singleness  of  heart."  *'  Sound  and 
good  doctrine  "  they  opposed  to  "  fables  ;"  "  love  of  the  truth  "  united 
them ;  they  were  encouraged  to  come  to  "  the  knowledge,"  and  bidden 
to  '^the  acknowledging,"  "of  the  truth."  With  this  the  Apostles 
were  "  put  in  trust ;"  they  were  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 
Their  power  was  ample ;  they  "  were  teachers  in  faith  and  verity." 
They  wore  the  manner  of  conviction  the  most  entire  and  unshrinking, 
and  justified  their  followers  in  its  adoption.  The  language  current 
among  them  was,  "  I  know  whom  J  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against 
that  day."  "Hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assure  our  hearts  before  Him."  This  was  no  conjecture,  but  assurance ; 
no  faltering,  but  infallibility.  So  "  established,  strengthened,  and 
settled"  were  they,  so  "rooted  and  built  up,"  borrowing  the  description 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  root  and  strength  of  the  building,  that  the 
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language  of  the  text  would  neither  sound  profane  nor  even  forcible : 
it  struck  in  with  so  unhesitating  a  sentiment,  so  strong  a  vow.  They 
consequently  affixed  particular  significations  to  what  they  called  "  the 
present  truth,"  and  would  not  brandish  the  curse  to  defend  what  was 
equivocal  in  its  nature,  or  interminable  in  its  controversy.  The  Gospel 
called  up  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  a  particular  class  of  propositions,  in 
their  minds — they  had  ''  the  full  assurance  of  understanding  and  of 
feith  ** — ^they  "  understood  what  they  said  and  whereof  they  affirmed.'* 

'  But  such  statements  are  frequently  contested  in  our  times.  It  is 
denied  that  there  was  uniformity  of  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  dog- 
matic, that  the  Saviour  dictated  a  particular  creed,  that  the  Apostles 
were  authorized  to  propound  one.  The  following  disclaimer  is  em- 
ployed as  a  general  abandonment  of  all  such  claim,  '^  Not  for  that  we 
have  dominion  over  your  faith."  But  though  the  first  sight  and  sound 
of  this  language  might  seem  to  leave  them  to  any  latitude  of  principle 
or  interpretation,  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  context,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contrary  supposition,  will  refute  the  gloss.  Paul  dis- 
avows all  use  of  tyrannic  power  through  the  means  or  by  the  circum- 
stances, of  their  religious  profession :  he  will  abstain  from  all  such 
stretch  of  his  influence,  and  abuse  of  their  confidence :  but  he  subjoins 
what  denotes  any  thing  rather  than  a  license  for  the  indifference  of 
sentiment,  "  For  by  faith  ye  stand."  **  The  foundation  of  the  Apostles" 
Avas  one  of  inspired  teaching  and  ordinance,  not  that  of  the  sinner's 
dependence  for  acceptance :  and  their  foundation  was  held  together  by 
^'  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner  stone."  They  were  commissioned 
to  "  teach  all  nations," — they  were  "  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel," 
— ^they  were  the  accredited  representatives  and  organs  of  the  ascended 
Messiah, — they  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  mission  and  knowledge 
of  his  will, — they  were  in  "  his  stead," — and  spoke  and  wrote  with  that 
awful  impress  and  emphasis  which  He  imparted  to  them  when  about 
to  leave  them  :  '^  As  my  Father  has  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you !" 

'  In  the  fixed  character,  we  recognize  the  true  perfection,  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  same  through  all  ages,  not  changing  to  every  touch, 
and  varying  beneath  every  eye — but  uufolding  the  same  features,  and 
producing  the  same  effects.  It  is  a  system  of  particular  tenets — these. 
It  is  important  to  recollect,  are  truths,  and  partake  of  the  necessary  un- 
changeableness  of  all  which  can  boast  this  designation.  The  evidences 
of  truth  may  differ,  but  it  cannot  be  more  or  less  than  truth.  "  The 
word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel "  has  the  same  strict  meaning,  the 
same  express  design,  as  of  old  :  and  he  who  adds  to  it,  or  takes  away 
from  it,  offers  it  an  equal  indignity,  and  does  it  an  equal  wrong. 

'  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  opinion,  rife  and  strenuous  as  they  are  in 
modern  days,  it  is  an  anxious  inquiry,  a  solemn  problem,  are  we  right  f 
Do  we  "  know  the  truth  }'*  The  anathema  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
Discourse,  never  could  have  been  uttered  unless  the  Gospel  had  been 
limited  to  a  distinct  meaning,  had  been  susceptible  of  a  certain  inter- 
pretation. How  important  that  we  escape  it  by  renouncing  "any 
other  Gospel !" 

^  How  shall  we  know  when  wo  have  attained  to  a  just  apprehension 
of  *'  the  faith  once  delivered  to  llio  saints  ?"     It  will  be  easy  to  chari^e 
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113  .with  urogaoce :  it  will  be  foolish  in  us  to  ahrink  firooi  ^  tihifi  ao 
cusatioD. 

t^  Is  the  Gospel  "  worthy  of  our  acceptation  ?"  Is  it  sufficienllf 
dear  and  perspicuous  to  be  conceived  ?  We  would  avoid  all  naked' 
aqd  unprotected  assertions^  but  maintain  that  a  believing  knowledge, 
of  it  may  be  acquired^  that  such  a  perception  should  be  allowed  a  place, 
in  the  mind^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  distracting  doubt  and  misgiving ; 
and  that  we  are  warranted  in  resting  these  immoveable  conclusions  otf 
thelaws.of  moral  certainty.  '  m 

• '  We  do  not  make  light  of  scriptural  investigation^  This  is  ^e 
basis- and  index  of  all  genuine  belief.  We  possess  a  divine  revelatioi^ 
W-hen  it  is  the  part  of  science  to  anticipate  the  facts  of  Nature  and 
bend  them  to  its  preconceived  theory^  then  may  it  be  wise  and  legk^-i 
matQ  to  forecast  what  such  revelation  should  contain^  and  to  measure 
it;, by  .that  self-formed  standard.  The  inductive  principle^  whidi  isoux 
familiar  boasts  is  often  reversed  when  the  sacred  volume  is  the  6u|||ec|^ 
Men  of  any  thought  see  indeed^  the  dilemma  of  inconsistency  into 
^hich  an  open  violation  of  it  would  sink  them — but  mixing  the  ^les 
o^  inquiry  with  the  business  of  internal  evidence,  they  set  their  as- 
siipiptions  against  the  plainest  dictates  and  soundest  criticisms.  AH 
tJipy  do  is  prompted  by  their  care  of  the  divine  character,  and  thisfr 
ifeverence  for  the  divine  code,  which  otherwise  would  be  left  profiti^ly 
cMnpt^mised  and  cruelly  exposed  !  We,  however,  do  not  fear  but'  that 
Q^  ^'  will  have  pity  on  his  holy  name,"  and  cannot  suppose  that  he 
will  "  disgrace  the  throne  of  his  glory."  We  do  not  presume  to  be 
more  tenderly  jealous  of  his  honour  than  himself.  And  taking  with 
us  ^^  the  Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  we 
embrace  all  their  inferences  as  well  as  facts,  doctrines  as  well  as  testi- 
monies— relying  on  the  veracity,  committed  to  the  scope,  and  abiding 
by  the  conclusions,  of  the  whole.  '^  What  saith  the  Scripture  ?"  is 
our  only  demand ;  what  it  saith  is  our  only  criterion.'     pp.  9 — 14. 

'  There  is  another  spirit  at  work  among  us.  It  can  inculcate  a  due 
firmness  of  erroneous  opinion,  it  only  condemns  as  rude  and  dictator!^, 
ihe  adoption  and  retention  of  opposite  sentiment.  It  is  charitable,  in 
its  own  favoured  phrase,  towards  all  the  doubting  and  unconvinced  ; 
it  can  show  favour  to  the  honest  infidel,  however  impetuous  and  pro- 
fessed. Its  contempt  is  reserved  for  those  who,  having  with  certainly 
no  less  honesty  read  the  word  of  God  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
'''whether  these  things  are  so,"  maintain  their  moSt  cautious  im- 
pression, and  uphold  their  most  deliberate  judgement.  This  contempt 
would  fall  strangely  upon  those  who  are  celebrated  for  continuing  in 
"  the  Apostles'  doctrine  i*'  and  it  might  invert  itself  and  become  apo- 
logy for  thos^  whom  the  same  record  condemns.  Might  it  not  advance 
in  extenuation  of  those  who  "  were  ever  learning  and  never  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  that  they  were  unfettered  by  prejudice, 
and  still  prosecuting  inquiry?  and  offer  in  ^culpation  of  '^unstable 
souls,"  that  they  were  only  seeking  truth  wherever  it  could  be  fcrutid, 
keeping  their  minds  open  and  their  studies  unpledged,  ready  to  obey 
all  possible  convictions  .^ 


-^  But  the  ^^^tPtifch^fe  ifr  is  in  Jestis/'  &  dtrntdiried  in  tMtWofd  xihich^ 
is  truth  itself:  there  is  laid  up  as  in  a  casket  and  hallowed  aS'-^ih '*P 
shrine.  No  change  can  pass  upon  it.  It  be^s^  the  character  o4  its 
first  perfection.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  Lik^^ 
the  manna  and  the  rod  in  the  recess  of  the  ark,  it  is  the  incorruptible 
bread  of  heaven,  it  is  the  ever-living  instrument  of  might,  without  an 
altered  form  or  superseded  virtue.  "  He  who  runneth  may  read." 
Nothing  but  clouds  of  unholy  passion  or  of  mental  vanity  can  obscure 
it.  It  is  only  impervious  to  the  "  desires  of  the  Jlesh  or  of  the  mind.'* 
"  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  who  are  lost."  And  such  is 
its  simplicity  when  men  read  it  as  learners  and  receive  it  as  sinners—^ 
that  we  can  dare  a  contradiction  to  its  plain  interpretation,  and  feel 
that  if  "  an  angel  from  heaven  "  were  so  to  belie  it — torturing  it  by  so- 
phistry, annulling  it  by  conjecture,  and  recasting  it  by  prejudgment, 
he  should  sutFer  the  "  curse  "  which  dreadly  guards  our  faith  from  every 
violation.'    pp.  21— 22. 

Having  shewn  that,  if  this  first  proposition  is  true,  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  new  interpretation,  the  Preacher  pro- 
peeds  to  establish  the  positions,  that  it  cannot  be  set  aside  ^  by 

*  any  counter-argument y"" — *  by  any  better  substitution^ — *  by 

*  any  Divine  appendage^ — or,  lastly,  by  any  successftil  opposi-^ 
tion.  The  sermon  closes  in  a  very  animated  and  glowing  strain 
of  eloquence. 

^  It  is  observable  with  what  intense  complacency  and  delight  the 
being  is  regarded  by  the  moral  universe,  who  is  engaged  in  the  promo* 
tion  of  Christianity.  Honours  surround  him,  welcomes  pursue  him^ 
and  a  chorus  of  benedictions  bursts  upon  his  head :  "  How  beautiful 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  I "  But  if  its  he* 
raid  be  thus  honoured  and  greeted,  however  mean  in  himself,  as  loath- 
ed is  its  adversary  however  mighty.  And  did  an  angel,  though  he 
could  "  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea  and  his  left  on  the  earth,"  preach 
any  other  Gospel,  the  curse  of  heaven  and  earth  should  scathe  him,  an4 
he  should  "  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit !  "— rBut 
oh,  ye  blessed  ministering  spirits,  to  whom  such  an  act  is  most  alien 
and  averse,  we  do  not  dread,  we  cannot  depreciate,  your  interference* ! 
By  all  your  loyalty  to  truth,  by  all  your  fervour  of  benevolence,  ye 
could  not  do  it !  Ye  are  gathered  together  with  us  in  Christ  1  Ye 
sing  in  concord  with  the  redeemed  from  among  men  !  We  will  not 
wrong,  by  such  a  doubt,  natures  so  pu|^,  beings  so  kind ;  while  we 
feel  that  the  argumentative  supposition^  by  its  tremendous  force  and 
glaring  impossibility,  only  more  plainly  assumes,  and  strongly  estab- 
^ishes>  how  perfectly  ye  must  be  abhorrent  of  the  treason,  and  incapa- 
ble of  the  blasphemy ! 

^  And  these  contemplations  tend  to  impress  us  with  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah,  amidst  all  the  fluctuating  scenes  of  time.  It  is  the  Gospel 
which  gives  them  their  meaning.  Insulated  from  this,  they  pass,  with- 
out coherence,  and  are  laid  without  plan ;  they  are  convertible  to  no 
use,  and  descriptive  of  no  moral.     But  the  Divine  purpose  thus  ex- 
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plains  itself.     By  the  light  it  casts  upon  them,  innumerable  events  be- 
come manifestly  uniform  and  consistent.     The  end  of  all  things  is  to 
perpetuate  and  diffuse  the  only  remedy  for  human  guilt  and  sorronr. 
But  for  thiS;  our  history  would  be  no  more  drawn  out,  and  our  planet 
cease  to  roll.     This  is  the  cause  of  Him  who  hath  ^^  the  government 
on  liis  shoulder  ;"  and  to  this  trust  there  is  universal  subordination. 
And  he  hushes  and  binds  the  elements,  speaks  the  calm,  commands 
the  pause,  and  in  it  the  voice  of  mercy  may  be  heard,  the  appeal  to 
sensibility  may  be  urged,  "  Be  ye  reconciled  unto  God."     The  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel — with  all  the  state  of  a  reign,  the  munificenco  of 
a  gift,  the  fidelity  of  a  testimony ^  the  sureness  of  a  promise — stretches 
itself  out  to  the  utmost  limit  of  mortal  interests.     It  shall  endure  co- 
evally with    man.     Every  breath  we  draw,  every  moment  we  exist, 
every  step  we  take,  is  beneath  this  dispensation  of  grace.     To  us  it 
calls,  every  where  it  finds  a  voice,  and  it  shall  accent  the  "  last  sylla- 
ble of  recorded  time."     To  give  it  an  ampler  theatre,  all  nations  shall 
be  subdued  unto  it ;  and  the  ages  are  held  l)ack  that  it  may  obtain  a 
longer  opportunity.   The  final  convulsion  is  arrested — the  Father,  who 
hath   ''put  the  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power,"  checks  their 
flight ;  the  Saviour,  *'  expecting  until  all  his  enemies  become  his  foot- 
stool," is  content  to  wait :  and  the  "  souls  under  the  altar "  refrain 
their  importunity,  and  rejoice  in  the  delay.     Its  trumpet  of  jubilee 
shall  never  be  silenced,  save  by  the  trumpet  of  judgment ;  its  light 
shall  never  fade,  but  in  the  embers  of  the  last  conflagration ;  its  ''  joy- 
ful sound"  shall  never  die,  except  in  the  uproar  and  crash  of  dissolving 
worlds  ;  its  ''  lively  hope"  shall  only  be  buried  in  the  grave,  and  un- 
der the  wreck,  of  the  universe.     All  things  must  be  destroyed  ere  it 
lose  its  power  or  abdicate  its  claim.     The  massive  architecture  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  takes  it  into  their  date,  and  suspends  it  on  their 
durability.     It   lasts  while  they  can  last.     It  only  ceases  when   the 
mountain  sinks,  when  the  ocean  dries,  when  the  })oles  refuse  to  turn, 
when  the  skies  shrivel  up  like  a  burning  scroll — when  "  heaven   and 
earth  shall  flee  away  ! "     And  even  then  its  dispensative  form  alone  is 
affected— its  principles  are  invariable  and  indestructible — are  of  "  the 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken" — and  shall  expand  through  a  still 
more  congenial  medium  and  worthy  economy,  whose  sphere  is  "in  the 
highest,"  whose  glory  is  '*  in  light,"  and  whose  consummation  is  "  God 
all  in  all!"      Feeble  are  our  present  thoughts,  confused  our  percep- 
tions ;  we  see  every  thing  as  from  behind  a  cloud  and  in  a  disproportion. 
Our  convictions  are  more  like  conjectures,  and  our  speculations,  dreams. 
We  ''  know  in  part"  and  therefore  perplexedly.     Our  conceptions  are 
infantile,  and  as  infantile  as  our  minds.     But  we  shall  soon  emerge 
from  this  state  of  crude  fancies  and  immature  ideas.     Worthy  senti- 
ments and  feelings  will  fill  up  our  souls.     Each  view  shall  be  as  a  ray 
of  light  striking  its  object,  and  each  song  be  the  very  echo  of  its 
theme.     Then  shall  we  adequately  understand  why  Apostles  kindled 
into   indignation,   and  shook  with  horror,   at  the  idea  of  "  another 
Gospel;"  and  why  even  Angels  themselves  must  have  been  accursed 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  have  divulged  it ! 

'  ''  The  word  of  the  Lord  cndurclh  for  crcr.     And  this  is   the  word 
which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unln  jjoit.'    Amen.'    pp.  51 — 54. 
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*  The  Atonement  ^  is  the  title  and  subject  of  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  discourse  in  the  volume,  occupying  nearly  80  pages, 
and  containing  some  splendid  passages.  We  pass  it  over,  how- 
ever, to  select  from  the  ensuing  discourse  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Divine  Grace,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Preacher's 
powers  when  the  occasion  affords  scope  for  his  powers  of  irony. 

*  The  more  Ignorant  and  audacious  contention,  that  human  actions 
can  literally  challenge  and  deserve  approval  and  favourable  recompense^ 
— that  they  can,  though  the  agents  are  utterly  depraved,  biB  the 
subjects  of  merit, — when  thus  boldly  declared  and  contumaciously 
urged, — is  generally  discarded.  Against  this  more  stupid  avowal  and 
wanton  bravado  of  error  and  self-righteousness,  we  are  not  often  cited 
to  appear.  The  hostility  is  more  subtle,  more  evasive ;  the  wolf  wears 
the  sheep's  clothing;  Satan  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light; — it 
is  not  the  analysis  of  the  substance,  but  the  detection  of  the  enemy  !— 
But  they  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  have  been  incited 
to  allege  an  incompatibility  between  it  and  the  grace  for  which  we 
plead.  With  considerable  adroitness,  they  present  themselves  9A 
champions  of  the  ffee  favour  which  contemplates  sinful  man,  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  they  despise  the  great  expedient  by  whicl 
it  only  can  be  justly  revealea,  and  consistently  sustained. 

'  Hateful  hypocrisy  !  Whence  this  unwonted  part,  this  sudden 
zeal }  Where  is  the  braggart  morality  of  the  philosopher  and  world* 
ling  now  ?  How  is  it  that  the  boast  of  merit  and  the  urgency  of 
claim  no  longer  swell  on  high  }  Strange  proselytism  and  marvdioos 
transformation !  They  are  guided  only  in  their  blasphemy  of  tbeit 
Saviour's  name,  and  their  rapine  on  the  Saviour's  Gospel,  by  the  fear 
that  grace,  in  such  a  connexion,  will  not  be  worthily  free  or  adequately 
spontaneous !  How  have  they  been  misunderstood !  They  could  not 
concur  with  us,  because  we  were  not  unequivocal  as  themselves  in 
spreading  the  honours  of  infinite  grace !  They  would  go  further,  but 
we  stop  short  in  its  full  exhibition  and  fearless  averment !  They 
would  apply  a  principle  to  all  its  extent,  which  we  gainsay  and  cramp  I 
True  it  is,  that  neither  the  sound  or  signification  was  until  now  so 
rife  and  lavish  !  But  then  the  emergency  that  may  be  served — the 
success  that  may  be  won !  Hitherto  they  kept  their  mouth  with  a 
bridle.  The  fire  was  shut  up  in  their  bones.  The  power  of  repression 
at  length  yielded.  The  holy  indignation  made  a  way  for  its  lightning. 
Who  would  not  make  the  grace  of  God  a  watchword,  even  if  the  idea 
be  despised  in  the  heart,  if  by  its  prepossessing  character  and  vulgar 
association  a  deeper  thrust  be  aimed  at  Christ's  pre-eminence,  and  a 
darker  slur  be  cast  on  the  peculiarities  of  Christ's  Gospel !  The  op- 
position, by  these  means,  is  so  consistent  and  so  characteristic  !  Their 
jealousy  of  grace  is  sensitive  to  that  degree,  that  they  cannot  endure 
the  Cross  as  an  adjunct,  or  Him  who  hung  upon  it  as  its  dispenser  \ 
Conjectural  criticism,  materializing  scepticism,  flippant  invective, — ^the 
arrogant  monopoly  of  reason,  the  supercilious  contempt  of  the  catholic 
faith>  the  treatment  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant  as  a  common  thing, 
and  the  paring  down  of  our  religion  to  a  meagre  nullity, — all  originate 
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in  profound  homage  and  meek  submission  to  the  pure  and  uncom- 
pounded  grace  of  God  ! 

*  It  is  thus  the  sophism  is  enunciated: — Redemption  supposes  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty,  though  it  be  shifted  from  the  individual  de- 
linquent to  his  substitute ;  this  is  to  attribute  it  to  barter  and  com- 
pensation, and  not  to  mercy ;  to  describe  it  as  actually  purchased,  and 
not  freely  bestowed.  "  For,"  say  our  opponents,  "  that  which  you 
call  mercy  is  not  free — your  Surety  has  paid  the  ransom,  has  cancelled 
the  claim.  Our  archetype  of  mercy  contradicts  such  notions.  It  asks 
no  victim,  it  exacts  no  term.  Therefore  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  our 
peculiar  tenet,  for  we  supplicate  as  a  pure  favour  what  you  may  sue 
out  as  a  strict  right." 

^' "  Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled  with  this  contempt." — The  answer 
to  this  shallow  parade  of  reasoning  is  as  easy  as  undeserved.  No  lion 
need  come  out  of  Lebanon  to  tread  down  the  thistle.  The  following 
observations  may  not  be  inapposite  or  useless. 

^  The  atonement  is  the  effect  of  divine  grace  and  placability, 

'  Its  oblation  produced  no  change  in  the  Divine  mind.  Jehovah  is 
not  merciful  because  Christ  has  died,  but  Christ  has  died  because 
Jehovah  was  merciful.  The  Father  sent  the  Son.  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him.  God  is  never  said  to  be  "  reconciled  in  Christ ;" 
but  as  in  "  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself** 

'  Christianity,  whatever  may  he  its  compensative  principle,  is  entirely 
independent  of  man  in  its  contrivance  and  provision, 

'  "  The  grace  which  bringeth  salvation  "  is,  in  no  sense,  impaired 
by  any  arrangements  which  liad  a  reference  to  ourselves.  Antecedent 
questions  of  justice  and  satisfaction,  could  not  injure  the  display  of 
ttiat  love  which  was  equally  in  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  which  was 
equally  evinced  in  infiicling  and  enduring  death.  It  wears  but  one 
expression  towards  us, — who,  instead  of  making  overtures  of  peace, 
still  need  a  creative  and  a  resurgent  power  to  induce  us  to  fall  in  with 
them, — who,  instead  of  selecting  the  Mediator,  now  only  call  him  the 
Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — who,  instead  of  approving  and  welcoming 
the  remedy,  were  scandalized,  until  another  mind  was  given,  by  its 
refusal  to  us  of  the  smallest  share  in  its  honours. 

'  The  death  of  the  cross  is  only  a  means  to  the  most  benevolent  end. 

'  We  must  reason  inversely  to  all  general  modes  of  argument,  if  we 
can  imagine  that  the  grace,  which  is  spread  throughout  the  plan,  is 
weakened,  or  depreciated,  by  the  existence  of  certain  moral  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  benefaction  is  not  commonly 
reduced  in  its  value  by  its  cost,  nor  a  deliverance  by  its  peril.  There 
must  be  a  maintenance  of  right,  there  must  be  a  resentment  of  sin :  but 
these  preliminaries  shall  all  consist  with  the  pardon  of  those  to  whom 
the  violation  of  that  right,  and  the  commission  of  that  sin,  have  been 
traced.  Is  the  grace  of  God  the  greater,  or  the  less>  when  encountering 
no  difficulty,  or  when  encountering  it  to  overcome  it  ?  Is  the  grace  of 
God  more  brightly,  or  more  faintly,  glorious,  when  associated  with 
moral  principles,  or  when  disregarding  them.^  It  is  easy  to  speak  of 
grace,  disjoined  from  the  atonement,  as  unconstrained ;  but  that  which 
recognizes  an  atonement,  is  perfectly,  absolutely,  so,  for  it  eflfectuates 
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its  purpose  by  the  atonement ;  and,  if  constrained,  is  only  held  to  what 
is  right  by  the  immaculateness  of  its  nature,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  God  cannot  err,  or  lie.  Who  is  affected  at  the  thought  of 
Divine  benevolence,  when  nothing  urges,  and  when  nothing  opposes, 
it  ?  Who  is  not  affected  when  the  strait  and  stru^le  of  human  fond- 
ness are  borrowed  to  inculcate  the  infinite  effort  of  that  love  which  sur- 
rendered the  ineffably  endeared  ^'  Beloved,*'  who  was  in  its  bosom ; 
when  we  are  left  amidst  the  pantings  of  wonder,  the  musings  of  gra- 
titude, with  such  an  intensitive,  transcendental  description  as  this, 
"  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all "? 
'  So  the  Bard  represents  the  Messiah  addressing  the  Eternal  Father : 

"  Man  shall  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  Jind  means  that  finds  her  way. 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought  ? 
Happy  for  man,  so  coming  ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undone,  hath  none  to  bring.'* 

*  The  Gospely  while  it  upholds  the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  has  an 
occlusive  bearing  upon  us  as  sinners. 

^  Let  the  awful  negotiations  between  the  Father^  who  is  in  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Son,  who  is  in  the  Father, — who  are  one — be  whatever 
they  were, — the  sinner  has  no  righteousness  or  claim.  There  may  be 
a  moral  necessity  that  he  shall  be  saved,  but  that  necessity  is  perfectly 
foreign  to  any  thing  in  himself.  God  is  &ithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  but  it  is  only  through  the  countenance  of  mercy  he  can  smile 
upon  our  lost  condition.  We  can  only  be  seen,  and  treated  with, 
upon  that  level.  We  can  only  hope  that  through  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  we  shall  be  saved.  We  can  suppose  a  case  in  which  the 
loss  of  a  soul  should  be  an  injustice  to  the  Saviour's  desert,  and  a 
robbery  of  his  reward ;  but  that  injustice  and  robbery  could,  not  pass 
through  him,  and  retain  the  same  character  toward  the  soul  ihat  was 
lost.  That  soul  would  have  justice  done  to  it :  its  salvation  being  a 
question  not  of  justice  but  of  grace. 

'  No  blessing  of  the  Gospel  is,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  the,subject  of 
purchase, 

'  Such  phraseology  is,  at  least,  without  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  if 
it  be  not  in  contradiction  to  it.  Christians  are  ^^  the  purchased  pos- 
session;" they  are  ^'bought  with  a  price."  But  the  "sure  mercies" 
of  the  covenant  are  thus  unfitly  represented.  God  was  ready  to  for- 
give and  sanctify,  but  there  was  an  impediment.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  inconsistency  into  which  these  acts  of  favour  would 
hurry  him,  if  unattended  by  a  fulfilment  of  his  holy  law.  The  atone- 
ment is  the  removal  of  that  impediment  in  the  prevention  of  that  m- 
consistency :  "  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ," 
henceforward,  had  merely  to  flow  without  check  or  restriction.' 

pp.  360— 366. 
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In  a  note,  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks,  that  ^  it  is  strange  how  this 
^  vendible  language  was  introduced,**  which  lends  countenance  to 
Socinian  objections.  The  error  appears  to  us  to  have  originated 
in  a  misinterpretation  of  Eph.  i.  14;  *  nor  is  it  the  only  instance 
of  an  error  founded  upon  a  solitary  passage  of  Scripture  misunder- 
stood. We  agree  with  the  Author  in  deeming  such  language 
unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  liable  to  mischievous  perversion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  objection  founded  upon  it,  is  as  futile  as 
it  is  disingenuous.  Surely,  the  metonymy  is,  after  all,  not  very 
violent,  by  which  the  redemption  of  a  captive  is  spoken  of  as  the 
purchase  of  his  freedom.  Christ  has  bought  the  Church  of  God 
'*  with  his  own  blood :  ^  he  **  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.^ 
This  is  the  Scriptural  metaphor.  Should  we  say  that,  in  pur- 
chasing the  Church,  he  procured  for  believers  ail  the  blessings 
involved  in  its  redemption,—  that,  in  ransoming  his  people,  he 
purchased  salvation  for  them,  we  should  use  language  less  strictly 
correct,  but  still  of  nearly  equivalent  import. 

Although  we  purposely  refrain  from  verbal  criticism,  we  must 
remark,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  chargeable  with  inadvertence  in 
remarking  (p.  519),  that  'righteousness  is  more  naturally  con- 
'  nected  with  the  enforcement  of  a  sentence  upon  guilt.'  The 
term  and  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  are  precisely 
opposite  to  this,  denoting  vindication,  as  opposed  to  condemna- 
tion. Our  Translators  have  involved  the  doctrine  of  justification 
in  verbal  obscurity  by  their  strange  inattention  to  the  different 
acceptations  of  the  original  word.  Mr.  H.  does  not  affect  cri- 
ticism. At  p.  552,  he  adduces  phrases  from  the  Old  Testament, 
as  indicating  personal  distinctions  in  the  Deity,  which  cannot, 
we  think,  a;ffi)rd  a  safe  basis  for  the  argument.  We  shall  make 
room  for  one  more  specimen,  and  we  can  find  nothing  that  we 
think  more  striking  than  the  solemn  appeal  which  closes  the  third 
sermon. 

'  There  exists  another  form  of  objection :  it  regards  the  texture  of 
the  revelation  itself*  It  can  transfer  the  charge  from  the  evidence  to 
the  shape.  It  is  contended  that  it  might  have  been  composed  on  a 
fitter  models  and  in  a  more  transparent  style.  There  is  a  aemand  for 
B^re  explicit  definition^  more  fixed  terminology^  more  consequential 
reasoning.  To  this  we  reply  that  Scripture  was  written  on  certain 
principles.  The  Jirst  was  to  exercise  the  mind — in  comparing  the 
whole^  in  developing  the  spirit^  in  drawing  the  inference ;  its  meaning 
is  clear^  but  it  is  not  presented  in  rudiments/ propositions^  and  axioms. 
It  is  to  be  sought,  to  be  digested,  to  be  systematized.     However  tech- 

■T-       i    ■  ■  '  '       ■  ■         *  ■  I    ■  ■       I.    ^11  I         I    n_ 

*  '  TTfftTrotntf-fw?,  quam  Latine  vertimus,  Acquiskam  hcsreditatem,  nam 
est  regnum  coehrum  aut  heata  immortalitas,  sed  ipsa  Ecclesia*  Calv. 
in  loco*  The  comment  indicates  the  prevalence  and  source  of  the 
error,  which  did  not  originate  with  ^  the  Nonconformist  fathers.' 
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nicalities  are  avoided^  there  is  "  a  proportion  of  faith." — The  second  is, 
to  be  a  perpetual  test  to  our  state  of  disposition.  To  the  pure,  to  the 
meek,  to  the  upright^  to  the  docile,  to  the  humble,  it  shows  its  truth. 
These  "  see  it,"  "  taste  it,"  and  have  "  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance 
of  understanding."  No  dimness  pervades  Divine  revelation ;  the 
^'  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness :  "  no  veil  is  upon  it ;  it  is  ''  upon  our 
heart."  And  so  long  as  ^'  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,"  no  argument  could  prove  them  to  his  judgment, 
no  language  could  simplify  them  to  his  apprehension,  no  recommend- 
ation could  endear  them  to  his  heart. 

'  And  let  us  remember  that  often  as  this  excuse  has  been  alleged, 
this  plea  adopted, — it  was  never  heard  by  Heaven  but  to  be  disowned 
and  refused.  And  that  surrounded  by  all  the  information,  and  pos*- 
sessed  of  all  the  warning,  which  shall  ever  be  imparted  to  us,  it 
becomes  us  now  to  decide.  In  vain  we  wait  for  another  economy  of 
things.  In  vain  we  ask  for  a  more  auspicious  era.  ^^  There  shall  be 
no  sign  given."  "  The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times "  has 
evolved  the  last  truth,  and  counsel,  and  hope.  And  now  eternity  Un- 
folds its  motives  to  urge  our  decision.  There  is  a  disclosure  of  heaven 
and  hell. — The  term  for  prayer  is  short.  This  is  a  duty  at  least  as 
important  as  that  of  intelligent  conviction.  Yet  has  it  no  scope  in  the 
place  of  torment.  It  can  only  ascend  to  Abraham's  bosom  to  be  re- 
jected. It  may  expostulate,  but  it  is  beaten  back  upon  the  suppliant 
wretch.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near."  "  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lcnrd 
shall  be  saved." — There  is  no  term  to  retribution.  "  The  great  gulf  is 
fixed."  Some  may  speak  of  the  disciplinary  flame.  They  may  point 
their  unhappy  proselytes  to  the  pit,  as  only  a  longer  and  rougher  path 
to  heaven.  They  may  describe  the  misery  of  the  lost  as  curative  and 
salutary.  But  how  have  they  learnt  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  he, 
who  ^^  was  called  the  friend  of  God,"  confessed  ?  or  contrived  to  throw 
the  cross- way  over  the  abyss,  impassable  to  spirits  which  might  at- 
tempt the  flight  to  soothe  the  lost,  or  escape  to  the  blest  ? 

'  Oh,  it  is  plainly,  incontrovertibly  true,  that  we  all  sin,  and  all 
disbelieve,  against  declarations  more  pointed,  against  facts  more  stu- 
pendous, than  any  miracles.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  preternatural 
could  conquer  the  apathy  and  the  malignity  which  these  cannot  sub- 
due. "  We  have  a  more  sure  word  "  of  testimony  than  the  gorgeous 
vision  of  "  the  holy  mount."  What  could  arouse,  what  impress,  what 
soften,  us,  if  we  can  hear  that  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,"  without  rapt  attention  and  bleeding  emotion ; 
if  we  can  gaze  on  "  Jesus,  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come,"  without  a  weeping  eye  and  a  breaking  heart  ?  These  are  the 
higher  wonders  which  men  resist ;  the  spectacles  of  merciful  power,  of 
unalterable  love,  which  they  withstand.  He^  who  was  '^  in  tne  bosom 
of  the  Father,"  has  tabernacled  on  an  earth  which  was  ^^  made  by  him 
and  for  him,"  and  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  nature  He 
assumed  was  the  awful  device  and  instrument  for  a  sacrifice,  which 
received  all  the  merits,  and  developed  all  the  purposes,  of  the  In- 
dwelling Divinity.  He  went  down  into  the  state  of  death :  though 
the  ''  Living  Being,  he  was  dead :"  He  rose  from  the  grave,  and  bore 
our  nature  and  our  cause  with  him,  not  only  as  the  subject  of  his  ad- 
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vocacy  and  government,  but  as  an  essential  of  his  Person,  and  the 
Crown  of  his  Glory.  It  were  easy,  after  evading  and  opposing  these 
truths,  to  deride  the  most  dazzling  sign,  and  mock  the  most  solemn 
voice,  of  the  Almighty — to  "  run  upon  him,  even  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  his  bucklers."  Now  this  conduct  may  find  some  apologist, 
and  shelter  itself  in  some  pretext !  Now  it  may  be  thought  a  honour- 
able candour,  if  some  doubter  shall  exclaim,  "  Almost  thou  pcrsuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian  !"  Now  it  may  seem  no  insolence  to  assert,  that 
the  religion  which  four  thousand  years  were  required  to  reveal,  only 
failed  to  convince, — that  the  sentiments,  with  which  it  was  greeted, 
only  fell  short  of  a  conviction  that  it  was  true, — and  that  the  creature, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  did  all  but  embrace  it !  But  then,  when 
all  hearts  are  exposed — but  then,  when  all  men  are  arraigned,  unbelief 
shall  stand  recorded  and  accursed,  as  the  blasphemy  of  rebellijn,  as 
the  extravagance  of  infatuation,  as  the  madness  of  folly !  No  palli- 
ative will  then  occur,  no  sophism  then  flatter !  *^  They  shall  proceed 
no  further !" 

^  Your  faith,  your  obedience,  are  at  this  moment  demanded  upon 
substantive  grounds,  upon  all-interesting  reasons:  you  have  the  com- 
plement of  evidence,  and  the  accumulation  of  impression :  justice  dic- 
tates nothing  superadded,  and  mercy  asks  no  more  !  Therefore,  *^  Say 
not  in  thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down  from  above)  or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  (that, 
is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ? 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is, 
the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach ;  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." '  pp.  160 — 163. 

Art.  V.  Christian  Self- Dedication  and  "  Departure.**  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.IVI.  One 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  De- 
livered to  his  Congregation  at  Battersea,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13, 1833. 
By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion  **, 
&c.    8vo,  pp.  40.     London,  1833. 

1  N  noticing  a  single  sermon,  we  generally  feel  to  be  doing  what 
may  seem  to  require  an  apology  to  the  ninety-nine  authors  of 
the  sermons  that  we  cannot  notice.  But  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent Discourse,  together  with  the  interesting  particulars  which  it 
contains  in  reference  to  the  last  days  of  the  much  honoured  and 
esteemed  Co-Secretary  to  the  Bible  Society,  will  render  all  such 
apology,  in  the  present  instance,  superfluous.  Nor  shall  we  stop 
to  make  any  comment  upon  the  circumstance  that  this  is  a  lay 
sermon.  Mr.  Sheppard,  although  not  *  in  orders  \  is  assuredly  a 
clerk;  although  not  a  pastor,  he  is  a  religious  teacher,  whose 
writings  form  his  best  testimonials ;  and  his  intimacy  with  Mr* 
Hughes  will  explain  his  having  been  selected  by  the  family  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

No  more  appropriate  text  could  have  been  selected,  than  that 
which  Mr.  Sheppard  chose  for  the  occasion;  2  Tim.  iv.  6;  and 
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the  first  part  of  the  discourse  contains  an  able  exposition  of  the 
passage,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  devout 
Christian  at  the  approach  of  death.  Mr.  S.  then  proceeds  to 
*  adduce  an  apposite  instance  of  this  union  of  feelings  in  the  ho- 
'  noured  friend  whose  departure ''  he  was  called  to  improve.  After 
very  briefly  adverting  to  some  characteristic  marks  of  true  dis*. 
cipleship  which  were  prominently  visible  in  his  life,  the  Preacher 
delineates  the  state  of  mind  in  which,  willing  to  live,  yet  ready 
to  depart,  his  deceased  friend  awaited  the  approach  of  the  sum- 
mons^ 

*  He  loved  life,  for  he  loved  the  duties  and  the  toils  of  life.  He  re- 
joiced to  serve  "  the  Lord  who  bought  him,"  and  his  fellow-immortals 
ransomed  by  the  same  "  precious  blood."  He  could  say,  with  far  more 
truth  than  the  poetic  heathen,  "  Labour  is  itself  a  pleasure."  And 
therefore  when  first  the  obscure  summons  of  death  appeared,  it  was 
not  readily  interpreted,  nor  then  wholly  welcome.  He  would  fain 
have  done  something  more  for  a  dark  and  self-deluding  world.  He 
had  his  deep  affections  also.  The  ties  of  kindred,  those  so  long  che- 
rished, and  the  new  and  secoiidary  parental  ties,  (in  the  love  of  chil- 
dren's children,)  were  twined  about  his  heart.  His  susceptibility, 
also,  peculiarly  shrank  from  the  sharp  pain  which  art  inflicts  to  heal ; 
yet  when  this  became  needful,  he  bore  it  with  resigned  fortitude ;  and 
when  the  announcement  of  approaching  mortality  was  distinct  and 
unequivocal,  he  was  at  once  '^  ready  to  be  offered ;"  when  he  knew 
and  felt  that  the  time  of  his  ''  departure  "  was  indeed  "  at  hand,"  he 
was  possessed  with  a  strong  and  earnest  "  desire  to  depart  and  to  be 
with  Christ,  which  is  incomparably  better."  This  desire  was  ex- 
pressed (as  I  learn  from  the  record  of  a  pious  friend,  who  loved  hi$ 
graces  and  watched  by  his  death-bed,)  in  close  combination  with  a 
deep  humility.  On  that  occasion,  when  he  had  said,  ''  Pray  that  an 
abundant  entrance  maybe  administered  into  glory," — the  writer  re- 
plied, "  We  are  sure,  dear  Sir,  you  will  have  an  abundant  entrance, 
but  the  churches  all  pray  for  your  restoration  to  health ;  we  cannot 
spare  you  from  earth  yet."  On  which  he  rejoined,  ''Do  not  be  sure 
on  the  ground  of  merit ;  never  for  a  moment  connect  such  an  idea  with 
any  unworthy  services  of  mine.  When  I  am  with  Christ,  I  would 
come  again  to  you,  and  tell  you  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  with 
Christ;  but  this  caniiot  he*^  At  another  time  he  said  to  the  same 
friend,  *^  Oh,  that  precious  blood ;"  then,  after  a  short  pause,  and  agi- 
tated with  much  feeling,  he  added,  "  I  have  no  wish,  no  7vish  /  to  b« 
restored  to  greater  usefulness  would  be  indeed  a  blessing ;  but  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  transgression,  never  to  have  a  cloud  pass  over  tlie 
mind — to  be  tilled  with  the  fulness,  (he  again  repeated) — to  be  tilled 
with  the  fulness  of  God :  think  what  those  words  contain."  Nor  were 
his  best  earthly  affections  quenched  or  obliterated,  as  some  would  un- 
naturally have  them  be,  in  the  transcendent  hope  of  being  with  his 
Saviour  and  his  God.  When  his  son  had  read  to  him  some  passagQ^ 
of  the  invaluable  Howe,  he  quoted  a  simile  of  that  great  man,  whom 
he  termed  a  kindred  spirit  with  Hall,  "  on  the  key  being  turned  to 
admit  the  soul  into  Paradise,"  and  then  added,  with  an  inexpressible 
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flaokiof  mixitiky  wnd  tesderness^  *'  Ov  to  meet  ehildren  and  grand^lxii- 
dren  there,"  -  .   3  '■■ ' 

^^ , '^fhtf  l^o^e•!:xne^tioDed  friend  and  hex  husband  coming  to  take^eave 
'^jhVn,  i^^.raiaed.both  his  arms,  and. laboured  to  express  his  ipy,^y^^imb 
jing  th^in  once  again; — then,  with  extreme  dimcultv,  (rbr'^prwlyi 
*Voic^  ^yerc  nearly  gone,)  he  said — "  If  we  are  the  chiLlFeA'  ^£ 
^,  ^^;^^fe  indestructible."  ^  '    '"      "^ 

^'"'^h^h*a  friend  observed  that  it  must  be  peculiarly  gratlfyhig'^ 
know  that  sd  Ihany  kind  friends  felt  a  deep  sympathy  iii  his  h4SSnV6A, 
^Mbclliiigbe9  sidded,*-^^^  and  shall  not  the  Friend  of  my  friends  Al^tch 
$m9ti  me  .with,  his  parental  eyes  ?"  On  another  occasion,  when  -  jeceil^ 
sag 'lk»s>stonoe  from  several,  he  said, — '^  There  are  many  helpert^  ibui 
4B9iCK.StfVWur"  He  desired  his  son  to  write  to  his  (Ad  and  .Tid«i«^ 
^rito4»iMr.  Foster,  and  acquaint  him  ''  that  his  life  was  qnlYeringfin 
ifeiiir< socket V'  he  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  reply  oif  thai  «iish* 
Jimt  man ;  and  when  his  son  read  the  follo^ving  words  from  his  l^ttcar, 
IS^iBttt^O^  my  friend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are  going?  fVherti&>iA 
^kftti^DDu  will  be  in  a  few  short  weeks  or  days  hence?" — ^he  ]ifited}>ilp 
Ivs^.hfdids  exnressiyely,  as  much  as  to  reply,  "  To  heaven  I  am  going, 
j^iene  to  dwell  with  God  and  with  Christ,  and  vidth  the  8{»ritft«f  jwit 
Jodiv made. perfect:"  adding  at  its  conclusion,  "  There  is  gemus  Md 
«Mty;  Lam  glad  that  you  elicited  that  letter."  But  while  he  vireM 
Jsoe^.how  to  estimate  and  prize  the  union  of  piety  with  genttHb-'li^ 
jiqiiatiy  knew  how  to  honour  and  value  piety  in  its  lowliest  wimpkaft 
^£jsck  He  said  to  a  kind  attendant,  '^  Mary,  a  disciple  and  friefad  of 
4jife  Savitur,  I  am  glad  ifou  are  come  to  us  in  affliction ;  this  is  a  pfnn^ 
fUi dispensation,  but  there  is  so  much  mercy  mixed  with  it,— ^iftic^ 
9Hb<td:prttUe  mj^  God!"  ''The  next  morning,"  this  pious  attsttdnnt 
ttUa>  '^^Mrs.  Hughes  asked  where  she  should  read;  he  said,  the  \&ik 
chapter  of  Exodus;  he  afterwards  repeated  the  second  veree,^'^l%e 
lacrd  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation/  &c. 
acdrTeferred  to  the  twenty-third  and  two  following  verses,  sa]riBg,  that 
'  the  waters  of  Marah,  at  this  time,  were  sweetened  with  the  ooniMla^ 
iions  ©f  the  gospel;'  and  adding — *  Thy  word  can  bring  a  sweet  relief, 
Idr  erery  pain  I  feel.' "  She  adds,  ''  As  we  afterwards  stood  by  faiMv 
kesaid, — 'Walk  in  humility;  live  not  for  yourselves;  live  muck  for 
odiers ;  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and  guide  you.' "  Speaking  «f  -  kift 
iffttle  ^ock,  he  said, — "  Give  my  love  to  them,  tell  them  I  bear  Chctt 
on  my  heart."  The  same  kind  and  devout  witness  and  hdper  of  iti« 
faidi  rdates, — '*  In  the  evening  of  the  Wednesday  week  before  MS  de- 
parture, a  candle  being  placed  on  the  table,  I  asked  if  the  light  'was 
^t  too  much ;  '  No,'  he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  8kJie% 
"^^  there  is  a  light  which  no  mortal  eye  can  behold;  read  me  the  19th 
yerse  <rf  the  .60th  chapter  of  Isaiah:  I  long  to  be  emancipated  J' " 
After  asking  the  time  of  the  day  he  would  often  say,  '*  So  much  nearer 
fo  the  kingdom."  "  I  think  it  was  the  Friday  or  the  Saturday  before 
tti^parture,"  this  christian  attendant  contmues,  "  he  said,-^' I  am 
iff- ^okne  dismay  as  it  regards  the  ftifure ;  I  do  not  mean  as  It  rei^||ecb 
aft»th>ir  wiclrld ;  tJkre  is  n<il:hftig  dark  1)ehind.'  '  I  fear  le^  1  AWrfd 
in'ihe  trying  hour  dishonour  God  by  any  exriressidn'  In^i^^Ertfiig^W- 
tolencei'  -1  i^lfe«,~.*That  '^ace  which  has  beeh  infaiilfeai^  ^ftk  ySi* 
liH^WfliMk  tiiamu&l»di)btiyimi^^Mii«i^  #in>sopj|i6!pfi^u  Wdqt<^flll^ 
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in  your  death.'     '  I  know/  he  said^  '  that  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  all 
things^  in  life  and  death.' "  * 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Hughes  tendered  his  re- 
«gnation  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  with  which  he  had  been  identified  from  its  foundation, 
and  of  which  he  might  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  father.  His 
letter  on  this  occasion,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  public 
prints,  our  readers  will,  we  think,  peruse  with  interest. 

'  Gentlemen^ — For  several  weeks  I  have  been  seriously  consideriiig 
the  duty  of  absorbing  personal  considerations  in  the  value  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  institution,  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
present  and  all  future  generations.  Hence  I  am  at  length  brought  to 
the  conclusion^  that  it  becomes  me,  without  delay,  to  resign  the  office 
which  I  have  borne  in  the  society  since  its  commencement — an  office 
in  the  execution  of  which  I  trust  I  have  not  been  useless,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  have  assuredly  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  and 
distinctions.  J  refer  to  the  connection  into  which  it  has  brought  me 
with  our  revered  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  members  of 
our  successive  committees,  with  colleagues  departed  and  surviving, 
and  with  other  fellow-Christians,  too  estimable  to  be  forgotten,  but 
too  numerous  to  be  specified.  I  cannot  forget  the  kindness  of  so  many 
hosts  and  hostesses  through  the  counties,  nor  the  grateful  fellowship  ex- 
perienced among  the  pious  persons  of  the  various  religious  communities. 

'  In  one  word,  the  office  has,  I  believe,  greatly  helped  me  in  the 
way  to  heaven ;  but  now  my  great  Lord  seems  to  say,  '^  I  have  dis- 
solved the  commission — thy  work  in  this  department  is  done :  yield 
cheerfully  to  my  purpose,  and  prepare  to  enter  those  blessed  abodes 
where  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  shall  reveal  a  more  ^orioos 
consummation  than  the  fondest  hope  had  anticipated !  " 

<  I  thank  Tou,  my  dear  friends,  for  your  sympathy,  and  all  yoiyr 
expressions  of  esteem  and  kindness  on  former  occasions,  and  now  so 
tenderly  repeated  in  the  hour  of  derious  conflict  and  trial. 

'  May  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  comfort  your 
hearts  and  strengthen  your  hdlids,  and  especially  direct  you  in  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  who  shatl  diminish  the  regret  which  y6u  may 
feel  at  parting  with  an  old  coadjutor,  and  one  who  hopes  to  meet  you 
in  that  world  to  which  the  Bible  guides  our  joyful  and  undeceiving 
hopes.     Very  dear  friends,  I  am,  most  aflectionately  yours, 

*  Battersea,  Aug.  26th,  1633.*  '  JOSEPH  HUGHE&* 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  left  materials  for  a  me- 
moir of  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  which,  with  some,  of 
his  remains,  will  probably  be  given  to  the  public.  Of  the  last 
nine  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  the  records  of  the  Bible  Society 
fumbh  the  history ;  and  the  public  may  be  said  to  have  be^n  the 
constant  witness  of  his  labours.  His  acts  of  kindness  and  gene* 
rosity,  indeed,  were  known  to  few  besides  the  objects  of  them. 
Never  was  any  one  who  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  no- 
tice, more  free  from  ostentation ;  and  his  unassuming  manners, 
simplicity  of  character,  catholic  spirit,  extreme  prudence,  and 
serene  piety,  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  honourable 
post  he  was  called  to  occupy.    He  had  well  -^  fulfilled  his  course.?'' 
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Art.  VI.     THE   ANNUALS. 

:  ^be  Landscape  Annual  for   1834.     The   Tourist  in   France.     Bj 
Thomas  Roscoe.     Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  J.  D.  Harding. 

: :  A.LTHOUGH  we  cannot  admit  that  Italy  has  been  exhausted 

"^  'of  picturesque  subjects  for  the  pencil^  or  ever  can  be,  we  a^e 

^not  displeased,  nor  will  the  public  be,  at  finding  the  scene  of  Mr. 

l.B,itchie^8  travelling  sketches,  as  well  as  Mr.  Roscoe's  historical 

^illustrations,  in  their  Annuals  for  the  coming  year,  laid  in  France^ 

c  Hitherto,  that  country  has  been  traversed,  rather  than  explored 

r by  our  tourists  and  artists;  and  although  its  high  routes  are  as 

'.fiuniliar  as  the  road  from  London  to  York,  it  abounds  with  scenes 

-and  objects  of  interest  visited  by  few.     France  caii  boast  of  no 

Rome,  or  Florence,  or  Venice,  or  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  it  is  coni- 

,  t^atively  poor  in  historical  associations,  except  those  which  are 

connected  with  early  English  history  or  feudal  romance.     But 

this  exception  is  a  most  significant  one.     The  romantic  associ^ 

^  ations  inspired  by  the  baronial  castle,  the  mouldering  abbey,  the 

Gothic  cathedral,  the  scenery  of  France  continually  calls. up^; 

nor  are  there  wanting  the  Roman  remain,  the  aqueduct  or  amphi^i- 

.  theatre,  to  recall  days  of  higher  antiquity ;  while  the  high  lands  of 

.  Auvergne,  and  the  loftier  mountains  which  skirt  the  southern  and 

Eastern  borders,  afford  abundant  specimens  of  nature'^s  loftier  slyte 

•f  bleatity,  where  wildness  blends  with  grandeur. 

The  Landscape  Annual  contains  twenty-six  plates  fronk  beauti-  \ 

fqX  drawings  by  Harding ;  an  artist  who,  in  purity  of  taste  and 
clever  management  of  his  pencil,  without  trick  or  mannerism,  is 
'surpassed  by  few  of  his  rivals.^  The  scenery  is  laid  chiefly  in 
Auvergne  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ithone.  Clermont-Ferrand,  the 
capital  of  the  Puys  de  Dome,  Roy  at,  Thiers,  Le  Puy,  Polignac, 
Vic,  ahd  Attrillac^  furnish  the  picturesque  subjects  of  fourteen 
plates*.  Montpelliec  and  ]Vf  ontferrier,  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  \ 

Avignon  and  its  vicimty^  and  Lyons,  supply  the  remainder.  The 
view  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  is  crowded  with  life  and  in- 
terest, and  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  ^igraver 
.(J..B.  Allen).    *  Royat^  docs  high  credit  to  both  artists ;  a  praise 
Which  may  be  emphatically  applied  to  the  frontispiece  and  title,  to 
Chateau  Folignac,  and  to  one  or  two  others ;  but  some  inequality 
ip  the  execution  must  be  es^ected,.  and  the  burin  has  not  in  every 
instance  been  completely  successful.     Upon  the  whole^  however, 
.U  is>  a  charming  set  of  plates..    Mr.  Roscoe  has  executed  his  task 
in^  respectably,  and  has  given  us  a  pleasing  i^ety  of  topogra- 
jtbical  description  and   historic  anecdote.    As  a  specimen,  we 
tAe  part  of  the  entertaining  account  given  of  the  Castle  of  Po* 
Bgnac.- 

..^bnrcff  the  prfncipl  pohits  of  int6jfel(t  atiadiing  to  the  town  and 
winity  ^?lJt  rny,  is  toe  extraordinary  character  of  those  volcaiw 
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liocks  which  seem  to  surround  the  place  on  all  sides.  Hiat  of  Coiv: 
neille^  which  directly  orerhangsr  it^  <  ftiistiines  the  singular  cubic  form 
which  prevails  so  generally^  and  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
The  adjacent  one  of  Polignac  rises  about  half  a  league  from  the  town  j' 
it  is  of  an  -oblong  sort  of  square^  cut  perpendicularly  in  three  sides^ 
and  presents  one  large  flat  surface  above^  which  was  once  the  site  of 
the  castle  bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  tiom  only  4  brokeki  mass,  ^ 
liather  a  hedge  of  ruins^  of  which  the  strangely  wild,  yet  picturesque 
aiftpect,  at  once  ari^ests  the  eye  of  the  behol£r.  80  much  wa^  Arthuii 
Yoong,  in  his  agricultural  tour>  struck  with  its  romaiitic  appearail^ti 
that^  losing  sight  of  fat  soils  and  heaivy  produce,  for  a4nomeat»>hfL46;^ 
dared  with  enthusiasm,  that,  were  it  his,  he  would  not  part  with  it.  ^ 
a  whole  province.  ,. 

.  '  The  lofty  and  singularly  situated  position  of  this  ancient  castle,  i^ 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  spot  which  the  artist  selected  forJijs' 
sketch.  The  mountainous  character,  and  the  general  sterility  of  ^^ 
•country,  give  to  its  ruins  an  additional  air  of  wudness  and  desertibn'; 
^nd,  the  same  heavy  and  mournful  aspect  extends  over  the  surroundii^ 
Ajfeiiery,  which  is  no  way  relieved  by  the  rude  monumental:  relwqtlS' 
displiEiyed;  in  the  accompanying  view,  in  its  executive  charaotef  of  <thc^ 
.^t^s.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  howevef,  are  several  littk:' 
^^liges^  -which,  with  their  castles  or  churches  erected  upon  the  suntoi^ 
of  the  hills,  give  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  and,  in  many  rei>r 
fipe^cts,  if  we  allow  far  the  prevailing  want  of  fdiage,  remind  him  <4 
some  parts  of  Italy,  from  which  the  style  of  ardiiteoture,  and  the.de^ 
4X)ration  of  the  houses,  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  borrowed. 

'  After  long  research  amidst  the  various  relics  of  the  decayed  chateau, 
was  discovered  that  celebrated  head  of  Apollo,  often  menfiioned  by  M. 
de  Faujas,  and  other  writers.  It  is  a  jpiece  of  rU^e  -sculpture,  round 
and  massy ;  the  mouth  is  open,  as  11  in  the  act  of  speech ;  ''  and^ 
doubtless  f<»r  this  reason,"  says  a  French  writer,  '^  it  must  have  be- 
longed to  some  divinity  which  gave  forth  oracles."  The  nose  has  becfii^ 
paitially  mutilated,  as  is  the  <mse  wi;^  mcfst  part  of  the  ancient  iflbatuAtfr 
llle  beard,  the  hair,  and  'the  ev^  4ire  in  tMerably  good  preservatton.. 
The  head  is  supposed  to  have  "belonged  to  a  temple  of  ^poilo,  of  which 
the  site,  rather  than  the  ruins,  is  pointeld  out  near'  the  antique  castle^, 
•and  on  this  authority,  etymologists  vehturc^  to  give  the*  Latin  worda 
AvoUhns  sacrum  to  the  family  name  of  Polignac  j— a  name  now  ^ 
•vividly  impressed  upon  the  page  of  history,  as  to  call  for  no  adven* 
titious  aid  from  Heathen  deities  to  perpetuate  it.  Instead,;  however, 
of  the  •  foregoing, .  M.  de  Faujas,  with  laudable  ^eal^  has  substitutefl'^ 
the  reading  of  Pod'Omniacus,  conformably  with  the  Latin  name^vetf^ 
to  tlie  castle  by  Sidoine  Apollinaire,  whose  words  arc  e*iactly,— «am* 
:v'etus  nomen  arvis  PodomnioCHt,  Now  M.  de  Faujas  ingeniously 
^tracts  the  pod  out  (A  podium,  which  signifies  hauteur,  and  omMatiUs 
>Ar6m  cMniacus,  deriViftgib  from  omen,  an  oiticle.  This  fest  ^kplahliti^ 
ive  eonibeive,  renders  the  etymology  of  the  house -of  PblignaiCf  tk^*ii(<$ltl 
diitisfactorjr'  ftnd  edifying  ai  the  whole.  Sidoine,  mofe  l^kn  «iiie^ 
inakes  mention  of  it,  as  if  he  centered  it -were  his  own  pecMiiirf|^a^p|M^ 
nymic.  When  chosen  'Bishop  of  Clermont^  it  is  pretended  thW^ 
caused  his  brother  to  be  elected  Visoeuiit  id  Velai,  ait4  from  $hftl 
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idU^  fttem  have  tpnaog  the  saceesare  Counts  of:  Folignac  ;^)r|ose 
HBmcu  observes  oootber  French  writer^  ought,  strictly .  speaking, .  fti> 
•iBdvcr-been  fomaed  of  two  Latin  words,  ApoUinaris  arx  (or  read,  oru};^ 
If^'^lt^;  etymology  which  wo  willingly  leave  to  the  taste  of  amateurs* 
ihe  .same  castle,  was  born  the  Cardinal  of  Polignac,  a  celebrated 
>mati3t  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, — njore  fortunatjb 
,  his  descendant,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  tlife 
Ji.nU'X'Ucrece ;  though  it  seems  no  way  to  have  emanated  from  the 
'  jitfx  ApoUinaris  before  mentioned.  Nor  do  the  early  historical  allU- 
^iis -to  other  members  of  the  family,  tend  to  create  a  favourable 
o^nioii  of  its  good  fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  we  fi«d 
mention  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  called  the  Bastard  of  Poligoso, 
<ftnd  in  connexion  with  an  event  of  a  tragical  nature,  both  as  regarded 
lifir  own  fate  and  that  of  his  royal  master.  He  died  by  the  king's 
biand,  as  they  were  passing  through  a  forest  between  the  towns  of 
cAi<hift  and  La  Fl^che  at  noon  day.' 

•r:E^'i''  »  «  »  #  m  m  * 

v^.^^t  may  be  remarked  as  somewhat  singular,  that  while  one  king  of 
jKrance  with  his  own  hand  deprived  a  Polignac.  of  his  life,  an  iii- 
aiyidual  of  the  latter  name  should,  by  his  counsels — an  odd  sort  of  re- 
itbibutive  Justice — have  deprived  another  king  of  France  of  his  crown 
idnJ  kingdom.  It  is  not  less  strange,  that  the  successor  of  Charles 
'Vl.  should  have  been  residing,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  withhi 

"-l^e  |Mrecincts  of  the  village  of  Polignac  (at  the  chateau  d'Espailly).' 

C)  /•  ••,"■  .  .  . 


*  (Heath's  Picturesque  Annual.  Travelling  Sketches  on  the  Searfioista  ot 
>"♦•''  France.     By  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq.  ^    v^flhim 

jl-j.Mjf  Ritchie  has  taken  us  a  coasting  tour,  in  company  with  his 
f^iena  Stanfield,  whose  love  of  the  sea,  all  who  gaze  on  his  sea- 
iijifiyre  are  in  danger  of  imbibing.  It  is  announced,  however,  thAt 
,iYflth  this  volume  Mr.  Stanfield^s  engagement  terminates,  and  the 
'  tdiir  hitherto  pursued,  doses*  i 

r  'We  have/  em  Mr.  Ritchie,  ^crossed  France,  Switzerland,  the 
.  "Alps,  Sardinia,  the  Milanese^  the  Lombard -Venetian  kingdom,  and 
'  *  the  Tyrol.  We  have  descended  the  Rhine,  along  the  frontiers  of  Ba- 
'  i^iairia,  and  the  old  Palatinate — and  through  Prussia  and  Holland  to 

'tii^^a.     We  have  traversed  Belgium,  and  skimmed'  (in  the  present 

^  'Volume)  'along  the  coasts  of  PicarSy,  Normandy,  and  part  of  Brittany. 

■'Our  plan,  we  say,  is  filled  up;  our  taslr^ accomplished.     Ours!   O  va- 

nity'of  authorship !     We  have  all  this ^time  been  trying  to  amuse  the 

reader  while  he  was  gazing  at  Mr.  Stanfield's  pictures.  Here,  Stan- 
'   field  and  we  part. ...  In  our  next  journey  we  shall  enter  upon  old 

jgrpund,  \^hich  we  know  we  shall  make  new  by  the  assistanee  of  a 
."niiffhty  mteter  in  the  powerful  and  the  original.     Our  comrade  and  tra- 

Tiling  companion — worthy  to  take  the  place  of  Stanfield — \^1  be^tiat- 

"Wirmple,  a  master  whose  forte  lies  in  the  union  of  the  historic '^th 

the  landscape  styles  of  painting** 


I 
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This  announcement  is  intended,  we  presumevto  be  en^iaatieal^ 
Mr.  Cattermole^s  forte  lies  very  much  in  architectural  •des^iiUL; 
and  if  it  is  intended  to  present  to  us,  in  the  neitt  volume,  specif 
iQpenis  from  his  pencil  of  the  rich  and  characteristic  eccl^siasticd 
architecture  of  Normandy,  we  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangement.  That  province  will  of  itself  supply  ample 
materials,. as  Dawson  Turner^s  volumes  and  Mr.  Wood's  I^etters 
of  an  Architect,  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Stothard,  amply ^vinqe- 
Mr.  .Ritqhie  will  know  well  how  to  turn  the  labours  of  Jiis  .predi^ 
ceasors  to  good  account,  mingling  his  own  graphic  ^sketches  ancl 
imaginative  snatches  of  lay  or  legend  with  more  staple  materialsn- 

The  present  volume  contains  twenty-one  plates,  the  subjects  rof 
'which  are  as  follows:  Dieppe,  Calais,  Abbeville,  Eu  and  Treporl, 
Fecamp,  Havre,  Harfleur,  Caen,  Mont  St.  Michel  (four)4-St. 
Malo  (five).  Some  of  the  subjects  are  not  a  little  indebted  ia 
Mr.  Stanfield's  management  for  their  scenic  effect.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  Mont  St.  Michel,  which  appears  to  have  fairly 
seized  upon  the  artist's  imagination,  and  made  him  confess  hip}- 
self  mastered  by  nature.  When  Mr.  Stanfield  returned  froip  tlie 
spot,  he  told  the  Author,  that  he  ^  could  not  rest  night  or  4^ 
*  for  thinking  of  this  wonderful  scene.'  Consecrated  as  it  .is  %- 
tradition,  as  well  as  guarded  by  nature,  it  would  have  been  ti^e 
very  place  for  Walter  Scott  to  have  peopled  with  the  creatuiits 
of  romance.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  not  lost  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  for  some  brilliant  writing. 

^Imagine  a  desert  of  sand^  consisting  of  eight  square -Jeagtxesrbf 
anrfiice^  traversed  by  several  rivers^  the  waters  of  which  in  some  places 
spread  themselves  out  in  the  form  of  a  lake.  Carry  your  eve  l^ejrond 
this  desert  of  sand  to  a  still  niightier  desert  of  sea,  which  you  will 
know  by  its  deeper  colour;  and  just  before  arriving  at  the  margin  (n^t 
easily  ascertained)  of  the  latter,  build  up  a  granite  rock  crowned  \vith 
towers,  on  a  base  of  a  quarter  kjf' a  league  in  circumfer6nce,  to  the 
height  of  five  hundred  feet.  This  is  Mfnit^Saint^Mi^sbel  at  the  rc^x 
of  the  tide.  Then  fancy  that  the  desert. qf  s|ipd  ]^va^  bu)^  adrj^^,  and 
that  the  great  ocean  fills  the  whole  area  a«^ca^((^  ^^f^  pf  the 
land  as  its  natural  territory  ;  and  rear^  in  tke  midst  or  this  waste  of 
waters,  the  same  granite  monument.  This  is  Mont-Saint- Michel  four 
days  before  and  after  the  new  and  full  moon.  The  towns  which  sur- 
round^ at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  this  wonder  of  nature  and  art,  s^e, 
Granville  on  the  north,  Avranches  on  the  north-east,  Pontorson  apd 
Dal  on  the  south,  and  Cancale  on  the  south-Avest.  The  open  sea  e^-* 
tends  its  apparently  interminable  length  to  the  west.  ,  J. 

^  Mont-Saint-Michel  was  originally  called  Mont  Belenus,  if  we  are 

to  believe  the  antiquaries,^ — who  are  your  true  poets, — and  tl^^nimie, 

which  the  Druids  gave  to  the  sua,  is  the  Baal  of  Scripture, .  ala^  ^j^e 

.3e}us  pf  th^  Assyrians.   It  is,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable;  ety^p)c|^<^ 

,v;  coincidence  that>  on  the  same  greves,  within  half  a,  league  of,  ]$^iLt> 


■  i 
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?\U^\,  there  is  a  rock  (also  a  very  singular  object)  called  foiim^Iy 
amba.  now  Tumbeleine — Tumha  Beleni! 
. :  *  The  Druids  reigned  at  Mont  Belenus  till  the  era  of  Angpstus^  mr 
perhaps  till  the  times  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius ;  and  the  shell-ooUaj^^ 
that  are  sold  to- day  at  Mont-Saint-Michel^  are  referred  to  customi^. 
connected  with  their  rites.  When  the  granite  altars  of  the  Driuds 
were  finally  destroyed^  the  rock  received  the  name  of  Mont-Jeu,  or. 
Moas  Jovis^  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was  raised  upon  its  pinnacles ; 
bat  in  the  year  313,  after  the  edict  of  Constantine  was  proxnidgated, 
b^o which  every  man  was  allowed  to  worship  his  own  Grod^  it  was  in- 
iuibited  by  some  Christian  hermits,  who  built  a  monastery  called  Mo- 
nasterium  ad  Dnas  Tumbas,  the  neighbouring  rock  being  included^  in 
the  same  district. 

. '  In  706,  St.  Aubert,  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Avranches,  built  a  church 
op  the  spot,  with  some  cells  round  it>  consecrating  the  holy  ground  to 
1^  3VIichel ;— but  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  archangel — ^the 
chief  of  the  knights  of  heaven — struck  the  negligent  priest  a  blow  upon 
tfci^  forehead  with  his  finger,  that  he  executed  the  will  of  God.  The 
scull  of  St.  Aubert  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  or  was  so  lately,  in  ihe 
^urch  of  St.  Gervais  at  Avranches,  with  the  impress  of  the  angelic 
thumb  on  the  frontal  bone. 

'The  fortress  raised  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  desert  is  worthy  of  its' 
situation.  There  is  an  air  of  the  fantastic  about  it,  without  which' it 
WMld  be  out  of  place.  You  feel,  on  leaving  the  habitable  earth,  that 
yon  are  entering  a  new  world,  more  M'ild  and  extraordinary  than  any 
yaur  imagination  ever  shaped  out  of  the  golden  clouds  of  sunset ;  and 
an  ordinary  building,  however  beautiful  or  majestic,  on  that,  lonely 
rock,  would  shock  you  by  its  incongruity.    The  annexed  view  conveys  J 

as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  scene  as  can  be  contained  in  so  small  a  space;  \ 

but  it  requires  a  fine  imagination  to  carry  out  the  thought  with  which' 
the  mind  of  the  painter  was  labouring.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very 
r^ion  of  fi^incy.  It  is  neither  the  earth,  nor  the  sea ;  but  a  debateable 
iand,  haunted  only  by  those  outlaws  of  the  mind  which  disclaim  the 
•Control  of  sober  reason. 

^  It  is  maintained  by  some  antiquaries,  that  Saint-Michel  was  once 
-situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  forest,  submerged  by  successive  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea  in  the  sixth  century.  The  best  proof  they  offer  is  a 
4nap,  constructed  by  a  canon  of  Coutances,  in  which  the  roaa  is  carried 
through  the  forests  of  Pissy  and  Chesay  to  Valognes,  leaving  Saint- 
J^iohel  to  the  right,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  trees,  also, 
that  are  constantly  found  among  the  sands,  with  their  roots  and 
branches  entire,  are  supposed  to  strengthen  the  testimony. 

11^  However  this  may  be,  the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt,  nas  at  various 
tiiiMS  made  frightful  ravages  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  1^6 
commune  of  Bourgneux  was  submerged  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  iaiid 
those  of  Saint-Louis^  Mauni  de  la  Feillette,  and  Saint  Etienifie  de 
Palnel,  met  at  different  periods  the  same  fate.  The  ruins  of  the  last- 
menti^ed  place  were  discovered  in  a  storm  in  1 735,  and  the  streets 
^  th^  town,  and  foundations  of  the  houses,  plainly  distinguished.  For 
the  purpose  of'  opposiiig  these  terrific  visitations^  there  is  a  dyke,  five 
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r  leagues  long^  which  protects  a  superficies  of  ten  square  leagued  frota 
inundation ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  man^  the  sea  some* 
times  bursts  its  limits.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  1817^  at  the  spring^ 
tide  of  the  equinox,  it  overflowed  the  low  lands  of  the  country  to  a* 
distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  dike,  carrying  with  it 
whole  herds  of  cattle  that  were  grazing  peacefully  on  the  pastures 

*lp^h*ere  they  had  been  born. 


,  •"*    •«. V 


-     *  The  rock  is  almost  encircled  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  bas- 

'  ti(ms.     At  the  gate  we  saw  on  each  side  the  antique  cannons  taken 

from  the  English,  one  with  a  stone  bullet  in  its  mouth  ;  and,  having 

gazed,  with  as  much  humiliation  as  we  could  muster,  at  these  trophies, 

we  passed  into  a  court,  where  there  is  a  guard-house,  in  which  strangers 

.are  usually  searched  and  disarmed.     This  ceremony,  however,  was 

'  omitted  with  regard  to  us  ;  the  pen,  we  suppose,  (although  in  reality  a 

.  much  more  powerful  weapon  than  the  sword,)  not  being  ranked  in  the 

list  of  oflensive  arms.     On  going  through  another  gate,  we  were  in 

the  town  of  Saint-Michel— and  a  more  dirty  and  wretched  society  of 

hovels  we  never  saw 

^  The  subterranean  excavations  are  the  most  curious  of  the  sights 
'which  the  place  affords.  They  consist  of  cellars  and  powder  magazine^; 
the  vaults  in  which  are  the  wheel  and  cable  used  for  weighing  heavy 
goods  from  the  sands  below ;  the  prisons  under  this  vault ;  and  the 
oubliettes,  those  frightful  dungeons,  the  way  to  whidi  is  narrow  and 
labyrinthine,  and  which  are  entered  by  means  of  a  trap-door< 

'  But  the  truth  is,  we  saw  nothing  within,  which  equalled  the  .view 
without.  The  buildings  rise,  vault  after  vault,  far  above  the  rock; 
^and  the  church  stands  in  great  .part  on  pillars  constructed  to  serve  for 
its  foundation.  The  view  from  the  platform  before  its  portal,  com- 
prehends the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  road  of  Canoale, 
and  the  towns  of  Avranches,  Dal,  and  Pontorson,  with  the  vast  sands 
of  the  greve  on  one  hand,  and  the  open  sea  on  the  other.  Above  these, 
on  the  clock  tower,  is  the  'promenade  de  petits  fous;  and  twenty- twa 
feet  still  higher,  the  promenade  des  grands  fous  ;  signifying  by  their 
names  the  relative  degrees  of  sanity  of  those  who  choose  them  for  their 
walk.  On  the  summit  of  all  is  a  telegraph ;  but  the  gilded  statue  of 
Saint-Michel,  mentioned,  by  M.  de  Thou,  as  forming  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  exists  only  in  history.' 

This  long  and  capital  extract  must  suffice  as  a  specimen-  of  the 
present  volume,  which  will  need  little  recommendation  to  those 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  predecessops*  We 
are  not  in  critical  mood,  and  must  leave  our  readers  to  find  out 
the  faults  for  themselves.  To  the  lovers  of  light  reading,  the 
history  of  Mons.  Cabrieux,  *  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancrede ',  and? 

*  the  desperado  of  Fecamp  **  will  be  attractive  titles.    *  The  Black 

*  Chapter '  is,  unhappily,  not  too  black  for  truth  ;  and  were  it  not 
too  long,  and  almost  too  horrible  for  our  pages,  we  should  have 
transcribed  it.     For  our  own  part,  we  feel  most  indebted  to  Mi^. 
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Ritchie  for  the  solid  and  valuable  information  which  is  scattered 
*  through  his  pages. 


The  Oriental  Annual. 

A  new  competitor  for  public  favour  appears  this  season, 

the  title  of  ^^  The  Oriental  Annual,^  containing  twenty»fi^« 

f  ravings  from  drawing  by  William  Daniell,  R. A.,  illustratire  tf 
ndian  scenery,  in  which  that  artist  so  peculiarly  excels.  Tbe 
idea  of  the  work  is  a  happy  one ;  and  if  the  British  public  could 
be  Inrought  to  take  any  interest,  any  thing  like  proportionate  and 
appropriate  interest,  in  the  magnificent  empire  which  Providence 
has  conferred  upon  Britain,  and  which  has  rendered  her  the  ar» 
bitress  of  the  political  condition  of  150  millions,  and  mistress  of 
the  East,  the  volume  could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  pencil,  indeed,  that  India  will  most  readily  be  fami- 
liarized to  the  public,  and  an  interest  be  created  in  its  scenery, 
monuments,  and  inhabitants,  which  may  hereafter  be  turned  to 
important  account.  The  descriptive  and  narrative  matter  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  who  having  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  country,  has  been  enabled  greatly  to  enhance,  by  the 
interest  attaching  to  a  personal  narrative,  and  the  knowled^  de- 
rived from  familiarity  with  the  scenes,  the  value  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

.  The  drawings — to  begin  with  the  most  attractive  feature  oS  an 
Annual — are  twenty-five  in  number.     Two  are  portraits,  Maha-  \ 

xtajee  Sindia  and  the  Queen  of  Candy :  the  others  present  a  well  \ 

chosen  variety  of  landscape,  architecture,  and  groupes  illustrative 
of  Indians  zoological  wonders.  Among  the  latter,  a  party  of  wild 
elephants,  an  elephant  in  full  caparison,  and  a  vulture  and  alli- 
l^tor,  fighting  for  a  dead  elephant,  are  characteristic  specimens 
of  Mr.  DanielPs  spirited  style.     *  The  Talipat-tree '  rises  in  the  • 

midst  of  a  most  lovely  Cingalese  landscape.     The  Fall  at  Pi^  i 

panassum — the  river  is  not  named — is  an  exquisite  plate.     Then  ^ 

we  have,  the  Mausoleum  at  Raj-mahl ;  the  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Shere  Shah ;  the  Taj  Mahl  at  Agra ;  the  temple  at 
Mahabalipoor ;  and  various  pagodas,  mosques,  and  ghauts,  such 
as  every  where  give  to  Indian  scenery' so  peculiar  and  picturesque 
a  character. 

Mr.  Caunter  lands  us  first  at  Madras;  he  then  sets  out,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  for  the  Seven  Pagodas,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  in  the  South  of  India.  The  sea  which 
washes  them,  has  gained  much  upon  this  coast ;  and  it  has  en- 
croached to  some  extent,  Mr.  Caunter  says,  upon  the  walls  of 
Madras,  within  the  recollection  of  many  persons  now  living.  To 
this  statement  is  appended  a  note,  in  which  Bishop  Heber  is  in- 
correctly represented  as  affirming,  that  the  sea  had  receded  from 
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*fe?r  parts  of  this  coast.     The  BisIiopV words  are:   VThere  ai^e 
'  some  small  remains  of  architecture  which  rise  from  amid  the 

*  waves,  and  give  a  proof  that,  in  this  particular  spot,  as  at  Ma- 

*  dras^  the  sea  has  encroached  pQ  the  laUd,  though,  in  most  other 

*  parts  of  tne  C.ororaandel  coast,  it  seems  receding,  rather  jhan 
^8f  ijrtcing.'*^^  Mr.  Caunter  T^ill  excuse  4:)ur .  ^aying^'  iW^he 
JjSSfftit  tiot'to'have  trusted  to  his  liiem'o'ry,  in'  charging,  tfi^  ^gtrofl 
^|hop  With  inaccuracy ;  and  we  are  somewhat  ^urprTsed  at  tl(b 

fr^epitig  terms  in  which  he  concludes  the  note. 

!>;-.*  The  mistakes  into  which  Bishop  Heber  has  naturally  fiilen/iroih 
4»i8:  inexperience  of  many  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  touchesy  and 
^)aich  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  would  have  enabled 
'^m  to  correct,  causes  the  Anglo-Indian  reader  to  regret  that  his  jour- 
rial  was  ever  published :  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  is  of  tea  ve»y 
ifcolishly  quoted  as  an  authority  where  it  is  least  to  be  relied  on.' 

/;  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  lafter 
i^nlmrk ;  and  mistakes,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Bishop  should 
ftdl  into.  At  the  game  time,  all  things  considered,  they  are  sur- 
pffisingly  few,  and  detract  but  little  from  the  substantial  merit  bf 
his  Journal,  which,  were  its  intrinsic  value  much  less  than  we  are 
dfeposed  to  assign  to  it,  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  to  with- 
hold. No  work  has,  perhaps,  so  powerfully  contributed  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  general  readers  in  this  country,  re- 
specting India ;  and  all  that  was  wanted,  to  render  the  publication 
extretnely  valuable,  was,  a  competent  Editor.  Mr.  Gaunter  will 
perform  a  valuable  service  by  taking  every  fair  opportunity  of 
correcting  the  inaccuracies  he  refers  to ;  some  of  which,  indeed, 
are  noticed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller, — a  work 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  in  his  way. 
'After  describing  the  Coromandel  coast,  Mr.  Gaunter,  in  hiar 
seventh  chapter,  transports  us  to  Geylon,  and  thence  to  the 
6'angeffi  Without  deigning  to  notice  Calcutta,  he  hurries  us  up 
to  Kajmahl,  where  the  country  begins  to  rise  from  the  level 
plains  of  Bengal,  into  the  fifSt  chain  of  hills  :  we  are  then  car- 
ried delightfully  up  the  stream  to  Benares  and  Gawripoor,  whence 
the  tour  is  prosecuted  over  land,  to  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Hurdwar. 
This  whole  route  is  rich  in  interesting  objects ;  yet,  it  affords' 
but  a  glance  at  the  boundless  variety  which  India  comprehends. 

"  Fislier"*s  Drawing  lloom  Scrap  Book"  is  a  splendid  affair, 
admirably  fitted  for  the  drawing-room  table.  It  is  in  quarto,  and 
contains  thirty-six  plates,  of  all  sorts  of  subjects, — British  and 
Foreign:  the  Gaves  of  Ellora  and  Exeter  Gathedral,  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  and  Grasmere  lake,  Bejapoor  and  Preston,  por- " 

traits  of  Kemble  and  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Dancing  Girl  and  the 

■  ■■■  i»      1.    J.I    .1     ■     .        ■-      -,....  ., I. ■»»»..    '•..  I. 
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Dutchess  of  Sutherland.  Few  of  the  designs  are  new,  but  they 
are  a  rich  selection.  The  Oriental  views  are  from  Captain 
Elliott's  Sketches,  comprising  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
in  India ;  and  the  whole  are  exquisitely  engraved.  The  letter- 
press consists  of  poetical  Illustrations,  by  L.  E.  L.  The  plates 
of  Eastern  Scenery  are  illustrated  by  a  connected  tale  of  *  hope, 
*  love,  and  sorrow ' ;  the  English  landscapes  by  detached  poems 
of  very  unequal  merit,  but  altogether  exhibiting  a  very  rare  fa- 
cility and  versatility  of  talent.  The  following  stanzas  are  recom- 
mended by  their  subject,  and  they  are  the  most  suitable  extracts 
we  can  find. 

'  THE  MISSIONARY. 

'  It  is  a  glorious  task  to  seek^ 

Where  misery  droops  the  patient  head  : 
Where  tears  are  on  the  widow's  cheek. 
Where  weeps  the  mourner  o'er  the  dead. 

*  These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart 
Turns  from  a  world  no  longer  dear  : 
These  are  the  moments  to  impart 
The  only  hopes  still  constant  here. 

'  That  hope  is  present  in  our  land. 
For  many  a  sacred  shrine  is  there  ; 
Time-honoured  old  cathedrals  stand ; 
Each  village  has  its  house  of  prayer. 

'  O'er  all  the  realms  one  creed  is  spread. 
One  name  adored,  one  altar  known ; 
If  souls  be  there  in  doubt  or  dread, 
Alas !  the  darkness  is  their  own. 

'  The  priest  whose  heart  is  in  his  toil 
Hath  here  a  task  of  hope  and  love  ; 
He  dwells  upon  his  native  soil. 
He  has  his  native  sky  above. 

'  Not  so  beneath  this  foreign  sky ; 
No  so  upon  this  burning  strand  ; 
Where  yonder  giant  temples  lie. 
The  miracles  of  mortal  hand. 

'  Mighty  and  beautiful,  bat  given 
To  idols  of  a  creed  profane ; 
That  cast  the  shade  of  earth  on  heaven. 
By  fancies  monstrous,  vile,  and  vain. 

^  Here  the  pale  priest  must  half  unlearn 
The  accents  of  his  mother  tongue; 
Must  dwell  'mid  strangers,  and  must  earn 
Fruits  from  a  soil  reluctant  wrung. 
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*  His  words  on  hardened  hearts  must  falli 
Hardened  till  God's  appointed  hour  ; 
Yet  he  must  wait  and  watch  o'er  all. 

Till  hope  grows  faith,  and  prayer  has  power. 

^  And  many  a  grave  neglected  lies. 

Where  sleep  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord ; 
Who  perished  'neath  the  sultry  skies. 

Where  first  they  preached  tliat  sacred  word. 

'  But  not  in  vain — ^their  toil  was  blest ; 

Life's  dearest  hope  by  them  was  won ; 
A  blessing  is  upon  their  rest. 

And  on  the  work  which  they  begun. 

'  Yon  city,  where  our  purer  creed 

Was  as  a  thing  unnamed,  unknown. 
Has  now  a  sense  of  deeper  need. 
Has  now  a  place  of  prayer  its  own. 

'  And  many  a  darkened  mind  has  light. 
And  many  a  stony  heart  has  tears ; 
The  morning  breaking  o'er  that  night. 
So  long  upon  those  godless  spheres. 

'  Our  prayers  be  with  them — we  who  know 
The  value  of  a  soul  to  save. 
Must  pray  for  those,  who  seek  to  shew 
The  heathen  hope  beyond  the  grave.' 

« 

A  second  volume  of  "  The  Landscape  Album,  or  Great  Bri- 
tain illustrated,''  contains  fifty-nine  views  of  English  and  Scottish 
scenery,  by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A.,  engraved  chiefly  by  Finden, 
with  brief  descriptions  by  Thomas  Moule,  Esq.  These  views 
have,  we  believe,  appeared  in  Numbers.  We  know  not  what 
more  we  can  say  of  such  a  volume,  than  that  it  is  a  cheap  and 
elegant  ornament  for  the  boudoir  or  library, — just  such  a  book  as 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  at  hand  to  look  through  in  an  idle  interval, 
while  waiting  till  a  shower  is  over,  or  till  dinner  is  announced ; 
and  out  of  fifty-nine  views,  it  is  probable  that  every  who  takes  it 
up  will  find  two  or  three  that  will  derive  additional  interest  from 
his  being  able  to  say,  *  I  have  been  there.' 

Having  disposed  of  the  Landscape  Annuals,  we  now  come  to 
speak  of  those  which  have,  perhaps,  prior  claims  upon  our  no- 
tice, both  as  having  led  the  fashion,  and  as  making  higher  pre- 
tensions to  literary  excellence.  Ackermann's  Forget-me-Not, 
Watts's  Literary  Souvenir,  Pringle^s  Friendship's  Offering,  and 
Hall's  Amulet,  so  well  keep  up  the  average  of  their  respective 
and  distinctive  character  and  attractions,  that  our  reviews  of  the 
former  volumes  would  serve  equally  well  for  those  of  the  present 
season.     They  have,  as    before,  many  writers  in  common,  and 

3h2 
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each  a  little  coterie  of  its  own.  Among  the  old  contributors,  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  again  to  meet,  in  more  than  one,  with  Miss 
Mitford,  Miss  Lawrance,  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  others  oF  the  gifted 
sisterhood  ;  also  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylor  and  acNtne  of  the  great 
anonymous.  But,  to  confess  the  ttuth,  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
fairly  to  inspect  and  critically  to  weigh  the  merits  of  each  of 
these  volumes,  and  must  therefore  postpone  all  further  account  of 
their  contents.  The  Amulet  is  studded  with  brilliant  embellish- 
ments, which  will  be  favourites  in  the  print  shops.  Donna  Ma- 
ria is  an  exquisite  engraving,  but  we  are  afraid  that  her  Faithful 
Majesty  will  never  be  quite  so  fine  a  woman.  The  Souvenir 
also  has  a  rich  set  of  plates.  Ackermann'*s  are,  as  usual,  book- 
plates, sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose,  but  with  no  higher  pre- 
tensions,—-except  one,  Hamilton'^s  Revenge,  from  Franklin, 
which  is  a  gem  ;  we  should  perhaps  add,  an  interior  of  a  Church, 
by  Prout.  But  more  of  these  in  our  next.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  occupy  a  spare  page  with  two  poetical  specimens. 


' HYDER  ALL 

'  Roand  him  rang  the  jewelled  chaiR, 
On  his  brow  the  jewels  shone^ 
O'er  him  swept  the  tiger  vane. 

Shield  of  warriors  were  his  throne ; 
'  Circled  with  ten  thousand  steeds. 

Fleet  as  wind  and  fierce  as  flame. 
Foremost  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
Dark  Mysore,  thy  Sultan  came. 

'  Down  the  Ghaut  the  tempest  poured— 

Living  storm  of  man  and  steel- 
Thousand  thousands,  horde  on  horde. 

Sword  in  hand  and  ^pur  on  heel — 
Rushing  like  the  thunder-stroke. 

Seen  a  cloud  but  felt  a  fire : 
Down  the  burning  tempest  broke : 

India  was  a  funeral  pyre. 

'  Kingdom  of  the  palaces  ! 

What  avail  thee,  proud  Bengal^ 
Mighty  riversr  circlmg  seas. 

Mountain  ridge,  and  battled  wall  ! 
Hyder  o'er  thee  shakes  his  spear. 

O'er  thy  plains  his  riders  sweep ; 
Child  of  agony  and  fear. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  but  weep ! 
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*  Come,  thou  rooter  up  of  thrones  ! 

Corne^  with  scimitar  and  brand ; 
Vishnu  from  his  temple  groans  ; 

"  Smite  the  stranger  from  the  land  !  '* 
Strength  be  in  thy  lance's  thrust ! 

Glory  sit  upon  thy  vane  ! 
Make  the  heavens  at  last  be  just : 
Hindostan  is  free  again  ! 

Forget  me  Not, 


'  OH,  MAID  OF  THE  TWEED. 

An    Emigrant's    Song, 
By  Thomas  Pringle. 

*  Oh,  Maid  of  the  Tweed,  \vilt  thou  travel  with  me. 
To  the  ^vilds  of  South- Africa,  far  o'er  the  sea. 
Where  the  blue  mountains  tow*r  in  the  beautiful  clime. 
Hung  round  with  huge  forests,  all  hoary  with  time  ? 
1*11  build  thee  a  cabin  beside  the  clear  fount. 
Where  it  leaps  into  light  from  the  heart  of  the  mount. 
Ere  yet  its  young  footsteps  have  found  the  fair  meads. 
Where  'mid  the  tall  lilies  the  antelope  feeds. 

'  Our  home,  like  a  bee-hive,  shall  stand  by  the  wood. 
Where  the  lory  and  turtle-dove  nurse  their  young  brood, 
And  the  golden  plumed  paroquet  waves  his  bright  wings 
From  the  bough  where  the  green-monkey  gambols  and  swings ; 
With  the  high  rocks  behind  us,  the  valleys  before. 
The  hills  on  each  side  with  our  flocks  speckled  o'er. 
And  the  far  sweeping  river  oft  glancing  between. 
With  the  heifer  reclined  on  its  margin  of  green. 

'  There,  rich  in  the  wealth  which  a  bountiful  soil 
Pours  forth  to  repay  the  glad  husbandman's  toil ; 
Content  with  the  present,  at  peace  with  the  past. 
No  cloud  on  the  future  our  joys  to  o'ercast ; 
Like  our  brave  Scottish  sires  in  the  blithe  olden  day. 
The  heart  will  keep  young,  though  our  temples  wax  gray ; 
While  love's  olive  plants  round  our  table  shall  rise. 
Engrafted  with  hopes  that  bear  fruit  in  the  skies.* 

Friendship's  Offering, 
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The  Fifth  Part  of  the  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from 
the  pure  Hebrew  only,  by  John  Bellamy,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 
The  Sixth  Part  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  with  all  possible 
dispatch. 

Vol.  11.  (and  last)  of  Humming  Birds,  with  upwards  of  Thirty 
coloured  Plates,  forming  Vol.  III.  of  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library, 
will  appear  shortly. 

British  Tariff,  for  1833-4 ;  with  the  Consolidation  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Customs,  just  enacted;  and  containing  the  Duties  payable  on 
Foreign  Goods  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  British  Possessions  in  America,  &c.  &c. ;  forming  a 
ready  reference  for  Officers  of  the  Revenue,  Merchants,  Ship-owners, 
Brokers,  and  Agents,  Captains  of  Ships,  Warehouse-keepers,  Wharf- 
ingers, Gentlemen  Travelling  Abroad,  and  all  Persons  Trading  in 
Articles  of  Foreign  Production.  By  Robert  Ellis,  Esq.,  Principal 
Computer,  Long  Room,  Custom-house,  London,  Compiler  of  the 
**  Custom  Laws,"  &c.,  preparing. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  de- 
duced from  the  Natural  Laws  of  Social  Welfare,  and  applied  to  the 
Present  State  of  Britain.     By  G.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P.,  P.B.S.,  &c. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  November,  in  One  Vol. 
8vo,  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Divine  Revelation,  delivered  at  the  Congregational  Library 
in  May  last.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  being  the  First 
Series  of  an  Annual  Lecture  to  be  delivered  at  the  above  Institution. 

In  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  ready.  Letters  by  Martha  Muir,  with 
an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Macfarlan,  Minister  of 
Renfrew.  Martha  Muir  was  an  eminent  private  Christian,  a  Native 
of  the  Parish  of  Renfrew,  who  died  in  that  Parish  on  1st  December, 
1831. 

In  the  press,  and  expected  to  be  published  in  January  next,  a  Pock- 
et Expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  by  T.  Keyworth. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Dictionary  of  all  the  Arts  of  Civilized  Life, 
explanatory  of  useful  Processes,  Manipulations,  and  Operations,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  discoveries,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Nearly  ready,  the  Christian's  Golden  Harp,  or  Promises  of  Scrip- 
ture in  Verse.  By  W.  C.  D.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  James 
Montgomery,  Esq. 
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On  the  1st,  of  November  will  be  published  in  demy  8vo,  the  first 
number  of ''  Miller's  Gardeners*  Dictionary,"  as  it  was  last  revised  by 
himself,  those  passages  alone  being  modified,  which  the  labours  of 
scientific  gardeners  have  since  shown  to  be  either  erroneous  or  useless. 
The  department  of  gardening,  and  that  portion  of  botanical  science 
connected  with  it,  will  be  brought  down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the 
principle  of  Miller's  plan,  to  the  level  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  acquired  on  this  great  subject  up  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
new  work  will  be  upon  the  whole  a  substantial  copy  of  Miller's  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,  added  to  which  will  be  copious  information  and 
directions  in  the  several  branches  of  agricultural  labour,  included  un- 
der the  heads — 1.  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  including 
the  composition  and  application  of  manures,  the  selection  of  soils  for 
particular  purposes,  &c.  &c.  2.  Agricultural  Zoology,  comprehending 
the  treatment,  improvement,  &c.  of  all  animals  connected  with  or 
employed  in  farms.  The  whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  sciences  which  form  the  subject 
of  these  volumes.  Every  Number  \vill  be  embellished  with  two  beau* 
tifully  engraved  steel  plates,  of  Plants,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Plans  of  Gardens,  Farms,  and  every  modern  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry that  requires  illustration  by  design,  &c.  The  whole  Work 
will  be  completed  within  Twelve  Months. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  published  early  in  November,  in  two  Vo- 
lumes 8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Fac-simile  Engravings  on  steel 
and  wood,  Roman  Coins,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  Coin- 
age to  the  extinction  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  Paleologos,  with 
observations  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable^  and  notices  of  the  Prices 
at  which  the  rarest  coins  have  been  sold  during  the  last  Thirty  Years, 
by  John  Y.  Akerman.  This  Work  will  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  several  thousand  Coins  struck  during  the  Republic  and  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Romans,  and  will  be  extensively  Illustrated  by  Engravings 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  the  originals  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  from  those  in  several  valuable  private  Collections  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  unique  specimens  are  numerous ;  and  their 
authenticity  has  been  attested  by  the  most  experienced  Numismatists. 
A  very  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed  in  royal  8vo.  with 
India  proofs. 

In  the  press,  to  be  published  by  Subscription,  in  12mo.,  The  Com- 
mentaries of  John  Calvin  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  which 
is  prefixed  his  Life,  by  Theodore  Beza.  Translated  by  F.  Sibson, 
A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States,  British  America,  and  Mexico,  to  the  Mines  of  Real  Del 
Monte,  and  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  Henry  Tudor,  Esq.,  in  2  Vols. 
8vo. 

In  the  press.  An  Essay  on  the  Roman  Villas  of  the  Augustan  Age, 
their  Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  the  Remains  of 
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Roman  Domestic  Edifices  discovered  in  Great  Britain.     By  Thomas 
Moule.     In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  preparing  for  publication,  A  New  Map  of  the  Eye, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans ;  also,  a  Synoptical  Chart  of  the 
various  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with  their  Order,  Classification,  Seat, 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment,  intended  as  Companions  to  his 
Map  and  Chart  of  the  Ear. 

In  the  press.  The  Doctor,  &c.     In  Two  Volumes. 

In  the  press.  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Not  by  the  Editor  of  Cap- 
tain Rock's  Memoirs. 

Shortly  will  appear,  in  one  volume,  post  8vo.,  The  Book  of  the  Un- 
veiling: an  Exposition.     With  Notes. 

In  the  press.  Fanaticism,  by  the  Author  of  "Natural. History  of 
Enthusiasm,"  "  Saturday  Evening,"  &c. 

In  the  press,  a  revised  edition  of  The  Analysis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  Indian  Governments  and 
Establishments  under  the  new  Charter,  &c.  &c. 


Akt.  VIII.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGEAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  Rowland  Taylor,  LL.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  Rector  of  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk,  &c. ;  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Rise  of  the  Rieformation  in  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By 
Thomas  Quinton  Stow.     12mo,  bs,  6(L 

The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke : 
(from  Original  Papers,)  by  a  Member  of 
his  Family.  Vol.  III.  (which  completes 
the  work)  8vo,  9s. 

Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Dungett,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, a  useful  class-leader  and 
successful  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Connexion.  By  J.  Heaton. 
12mo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Fathers  (John  of  Whitechurch  and 
Bartholomew  of  Chamiouth,)  of  the  Wes- 
ley Family,  and  References  to  their  Times. 
by  William  Real.     3s. 

Biographical  Notices  and  Remains  of 
Alphonso  Henry  Ilolyfield,  for  several 
years  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Compiled  by  the 
Assistant  Secretaiy  to  that  Institution. 
ISmo,  6s. 


UISTORT. 

The  History  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
Rotterdam.  To  which  are  subjoined,  No- 
tices of  the  other  British  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  a  brief  View  of  the  Dutch 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Steven,  M.A.,  Junior  Minister  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam.  8vo, 
10s.  6d. 

THEOLOOY. 

A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Bfitish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  delivered  to  his  late  Congre- 
gation at  Battersea,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13. 
By  John  Slicppard,  Author  of  Thoughts 
on  Private  Devotion,  &c.     8vo. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton, 
of  Leeds.  8vo,  Morocco  cloth  boards* 
gold  lettered,  1 2s. 

The  Pulpit.— Vol.  XX IL  Containing 
Fifty  Sermons.  With  a  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke.     7s.  6d.  in  cloth. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  First,  "By  Lucy 
Aikin.  In  two  Volumes^  Svo.,  pp-  xxxii.  1156.  Price  28#. 
London^  1833. 

2.  North  American   Review.     No.  Ixxx.     Art.  Vaughan's  Memo* 

RIALS  OP  THE  StUART  DyNASTY. 

"\/j  ISS  AIKIN  cannot  be  charged  with  obtruding  hasty  and 
immature  composition  upon  the  public,  or  with  appearing 
too  frequently  as  a  writer.  It  is  more  than  eleven  years  since  her 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the  First  appeared  *,  which 
were  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  more  arduous 
undertaking,  the  portraiture  of  the  character  and  illustration  of 
the  more  memorable  times  of  his  Son.  Aware  of  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  she  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render 
these  volumes  a  source  of  novel  interest  as  well  as  of  correct  in- 
formation ;  and  acknowledgements  are  tendered  in  the  preface  to 
some  distinguished  literary  friends,  to  whose  kindness  the  Author 
has  been  indebted  for  the  loan  of  valuable  manuscripts  or  rare 
publications,  for  researches  into  original  documents,  or  learned 
information  on  technical  points  of  inquiry.  The  time  was^  when 
labours  of  this  kind  were  appreciated,  and  ensured  their  own  re- 
ward from  the  reading  public.  In  the  present  day,  these  volumes, 
we  fear,  can  scarcely  hope  to  compete  in  popularity  with  the  me- 
lo-dramatic  sketches  of  the  historical  novelist — the  magic  lantern 
pictures  of  romance.  But  they  will  please  longer,  and  exert  a 
more  permanent  influence  on  the  reader. 

There  is  no  portion  of  EngUsh  history  upon  which  it  is  more 
desirable  that  every  Englishman  should  be  thoroughly  informed, 

•  See  Eclect.  Rev.  2nd  Series.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  97-  (Aug.  1822.) 
And^  for  a  notice  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth^  Vol.  A  I.  p.  106. 
VOL.  X. — N.s.  3  I 
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than  the  critical  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  instructive  lessons  which  it  supplies,  but  because  of  the  sinis- 
ter attempts,  unceasingly  renewed,  to  give  a  false  gloss  to  the  text 
of  history,  and  to  hold  up  in  a  wrong  light  the  transactions  of  that 
period.  Hume,  though  rejected  as  an  authority  by  every  respect- 
able writer,  *  still  maintains  among  the  Tory  gentry,  the  ascendancy 
which  the  flatterer  of  our  predilections  is  too  apt  to  acquire,  in 
spite  of  all  the  unwelcome  endeavours  of  wiser  friends  to  unde- 
ceive us.  Bred  up  in  false  views  and  false  impressions,  the  higher 
classes  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been,  as  the  North  American 
Reviewer  says  less  correctly  of  the  British  public,  *  in  leading 
*  strings  both  in  Church  and  State/  An  Oxford  man  of  the  old 
school  held  no  one  of  the  thirty  nine  articles  more  firmly  or  de- 
voutly, than  he  did  his  historical  faith  in  the  immaculate  character 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  his  traditional  abhorrence  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which,  in  its 
origin,  and  at  every  step,  presented  the  most  marked  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  Parliamentary  insurrection  against  Charles  I.,  yet, 
seen  through  a  distorted  medium,  has  seemed  an  event  so  strictly 
parallel,  as  to  cast  the  shadow  of  its  own  atrocity  upon  the  fairer 
page  of  British  history.  And  even  to  the  present  hour,  in  the 
minds  of  a  numerous  class,  the  two  events,  though  separated  by 
a  moral  interval  still  wider  than  the  chronological  distance  of  their 
respective  epochs,  are  brought  so  near  together  as  to  be  perpetu- 
ally confounded.  Such  persons  discern  little  or  no  difference 
between  Hampden  and  Mirabeau,  Robespierre  and  Cromwell ; 
between  the  Patriot  and  the  Conspirator,  the  Puritan  and  the 
Infidel.  Their  political  prejudices  and  alarms  lead  them  to  con- 
found in  the  superficial  retrospect  all  moral  distinctions.  Yet,  it 
is  true,  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  revolutions ; 
a  remote  one,  indeed,  and  not  so  obvious  as  it  was  real.  The 
Restoration  opened  the  flood-gates  to  a  tide  of  licentiousness  from 
France,  which  well  nigh  swept  away  all  English  morality ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  generation  of  that  deism  or  infidelity  in 
this  country,  which  became  the  parent  of  the  still  more  atrocious 


•  '  At  this  time  of  day,  nobody  thinks  of  placing  reliance  upon  the 
account  of  the  British  revolution  given  by  Mr.  Hume.  He  was  a 
Scotch  Tory  of  the  last  century  in  politics,  and  a  sceptic  in  religion. 
He  was  bred  up  in  attachment  to  that  law  which  made  the  Roman  em- 
perors absolute  sovereigns  in  their  dominions ;  and  he  nursed  in  himself 
a  supreme  contempt  for  every  thing  that  savoured  of  devotion.  Ad- 
mirable, therefore,  as  the  literary  acquirements  of  Mr,  Hume  certainly 
were,  he  was  by  no  means  the  person  to  compose  a  text-book  upon 
^nglish  history.  He  is  to  be  heard  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  an  attorney 
pleading  a  cause  ;  and  his  arguments  are  worth  no  more  from  him, 
than  they  would  be,  coming  from  Clarendon  himself.'     N.  Am.  Rev» . 
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impiety  that  swept  away  all  religion  in  France.  But  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  religious  revolution  in  England,  not  its  success, 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  anti-religious  conspiracy  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Still  Religion,  though  ofben  endangered,  has 
survived  in  this  country,  because  it  never  was  here  a  mere  state 
craft,  or  the  religion  of  an  order.  In  France,  the  catastrophe  of 
Popery  was  for  the  time  fatal  to  the  very  profession  of  Christianity, 
because  Religion  herself  had  long  been  an  exile. 

'  The  close  of  the  last  century,'  it  is  remarked  by  the  American 
Reviewer  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  Memorials,  *  brought  forward  writers 

*  who  have  done  much  injury  to  the  world.     Most  of  them  were 

*  distinguished  for  arbitrary  political  doctrines  or  religious  infidel- 

*  ity,  and  not  unfrequently  for  both  together.  Gibbon  and  Voltaire 
^  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world ; 

*  Hume  laboured  in  defence  of  the  English  tyranny ;  and  Mitford 
^  attempted  to  raise  up  the  monarchs  of  Persia  and  Macedon  at 
^  the  expense  of  a  State  whose  history  is  the  history  of  the  Intel- 
'  lect  of  man.  It  is  quite  too  bad,  that  the  lessons  of  experience 
^  should  be  twisted  into  arguments  for  rotten  boroughs  and  a 

*  system  of  sinecures  on  one  side,  or  for  Utopian  infidel  republics 

*  and  Agrarian  laws  on  the  other.  Let  us  hope  that  men  are 
^  becoming  wiser.**     We  are  not  sure  that  Mitford  deserved  to  be 

E laced  in  so  bad  company.  But  waving  this,  we  concur  in  the 
ope  expressed,  that  men  are  slowly  beginning  to  perceive,  that, 
while  infidelity  may  in  turn  ally  itself  to  the  political  doctrines 
either  of  Hobbes  or  of  Paine,  of  Hume  or  of  Bentham,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  incapable  of  combination  with  any  less  generous 
principle  than  that  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Society  has 
still  much  to  unlearn  upon  this  point,  misled  by  those  who  have 
set  up  as  its  instructors ;  but  the  salutary  convictions  which  are 
spreading  among  the  better  instructed  portion  of  the  community, 
will  in  time  force  themselves  upon  the  reception  of  legislatures 
and  governments. 

The  present  volumes,  if  not  characterized  by  the  highest  qua- 
lities of  historical  composition,  are  recommended  by  the  dis- 
passionate and  impartial  spirit  of  the  narrative,  sustained, 
throughout,  by  contemporaneous  evidence,  so  as  to  leave  on  the 
mind  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
calm  and  unembellished  statement.  Miss  Aikin  cannot  be 
charged  with  partizanship ;  and  she  does  not  affect  the  philo- 
sopher. If  she  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  suspected  of  enter- 
taining high  admiration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  the  principlea 
identified  with  it,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  she  to  be  regarded 
as  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  puritan  and  nonconformist 
party.  She  so  seldom  obtrudes  her  own  views,  that  the  reader 
must  be  captious  who  would  quarrel  with  them  ;  and  her  brief 
comments  on  the  facts  are  such  as  seem  naturally  called  for. 
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The  work  is,  in  fact,  replete  with  information,  collected  with 
considerable  pains,  and  very  pleasingly  varied  by  the  uitroduction 
of  details  which  belong  more  to  the  province  of  the  memoir-writer 
than  of  the  historian,  but  which,  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of 
the  times,  are  highly  valuable.  It  is  something  between  history 
and  biography  ;  a  species  of  writing  well  fitted  to  a  female  pen. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Author^s  former  work,  will 
need  no  further  description  or  recommendation  of  the  present 
volumes,  than  that  they  display  equal  talent,  while  they  derive 
from  the  subject  a  still  higher  interest. 

In  the  second  chapter,  a  brief  view  is  given  of  the  state  of 
England,  as  to  commerce,  arts,  literature,  luxury,  and  manners  at 
the  accession  of  Charles ;  from  which  we  are  led  to  conclude  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country  to  have  been  at  that  period 

*  highly  prosperous  and  rapidly  improving.' 

'  To  its  felicity,  however/  Miss  Aikin  proceeds  to  observe,  *  an  im- 
portant alloy  was  found  in  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  admi- 
nistration or  justice,  and  every  other  department  of  civil  government, 
through  the  rapacity  and  corruption  of  men  in  power,  and  the  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  prince,  which  inclined  him  to  disdain  the  limits  of  law* 
and  the  control  of  parliament ;  and  also  in  the  oppression  to  which 
large  bodies  of  peaceable  subjects  were  exposed  through  the  operation 
of  unjust  and  cruel  laws  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  reb'gious  con- 
formity. From  many  signs  and  tokens,  sagacity  might  have  predicted, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  personal  qualities  of  the  successor  of 
James  I.,  it  was  on  conflicts  between  the  maxims  of  passive  obedience 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
amongst  a  moral  and  enlightened  people,  that  the  historic  interest  of 
his  reign,  and  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  must  turn.' 

The  conflict  was,  indeed,  already  begun ; — not  a  conflict  between 
maxims,  or  a  mere  war  of  opinions,  but  the  double  contest,  first, 
between  the  Crown,  standing  on  its  assumed  and  most  unconstitu- 
tional prerogatives,  and  the  Parliament ;  and  secondly,  between  the 
doctrines  and  genius  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit  of  priestly 
domination  and  intolerance.  These  two  grounds  of  contest  were 
distinct.  Neither  of  them,  perhaps,  would  of  itself  have  grown 
to  the  height  of  open  war.  But  the  steadiness  of  religious  prin- 
ciple came  in  aid  of  the  first  bold  movements  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty;  and  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel,  which  would  otherwise 
never  have  flamed  out  into  murderous  strife,  was  the  last  to  be 
extinguished.  '  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  a  case,^  remarks  the 
North  American  Reviewer,  *  in  which  a  struggle  is  justifiable,  if 
'  this  attack  upon  religious  opinions  and  civil  rights  together  do 

*  not  make  one.  *    Mr.  Fox  seems  to  us  to  have  erred,  as  many 

*  A  singular  remark  to  proceed  from  an  American,  since  the  struggle 
of  the  Colonies  against  the  Crown  had  not  the  justification  derived 
£rom  an  attack  upon  religious  opinions.  We  do  not  say  that  it  wag 
imt  justifiable. 
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*  other  writers  have  done,  by  placing  the  contest  of  1640  too 

*  exclusively  in  a  popular  light.  Had  resistance  been  confined 
'  strictly  to  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty,  it  may  well  be  doubted, 

*  whether,  at  that  stage,  it  was  completely  justifiable.     We  must 

*  be  permitted  to  add  a  doubt  whether  it  would  have  happened. 
'  The  Puritans,  and  they  alone,  felt  the  double  motive.'  This 
last  remark  is  certainly  correct ;  but  they  were  not  the  first,  in 
this  country,  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance.  The  single 
motive  was  sufficient ;  and  the  madness  and  intolerance  of  Laud 
only  served  to  strengthen,  and  ripen,  and  almost  sanctify,  the 
feelings  of  patriotic  indignation  which  had  been  awakened  by  the 
unbounded  insolence  of  Charles's  first  favourite,  Buckingham,  and 
by  the  violent  measures  of  the  apostate  Strafford. 

Charles,  swayed  by  Buckingham,  had  not  scrupled  to  play  off 
the  power  of  the  Parliament  against  the  old  king,  his  father,  who 
passionately  told  him  that  he  was  making  a  rod  with  which  to 
scourge  himself.  The  warning  was  lost  upon  the  headstrong 
prince,  who  continued  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  first  parliament 
assembled  in  the  new  reign.  After  accepting,  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  supplies  not  very  cheerfully  yielded,  he  abruptly 
dissolved  the  house  by  commission  ;  '  an  angry  and  ill-considered 

*  act,  by  which  he  certainly  prepared  the  misfortunes  of  his  whole 

*  succeeding  reign.**     The  new  parliament,  opened  Feb.  4,  1626, 

*  began  where  the  last  had  left  off, — with  the  consideration  of 
'  grievances.'*  Yet  the  rash  and  haughty  pupil  of  Buckingham 
thought  to  awe  the  British  Commons  into  abject  submission,  by 
such  vague  and  empty  menaces  as  the  following : — *  I  would  you 

*  would  hasten  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ; 

*  for,  if  any  ill  happen,  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  who  shall  feel 

*  it.'     Again,  he  concluded  an  oration  to  the  houses  as  follows : — 

'  ''  Remember  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  power  for  their 
callings  sitting,  and  dissolution ;  therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them 
good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  be ;  and  remember  that  if 
in  this  time,  instead  of  mending  your  errors,  by  delay  you  persist  in 
your  errors,  you  make  them  greater  and  irreconcilable.  Whereas  on 
the  other  side,  if  you  do  go  on  cheerfully  to  mend  them,  and  look  to 
the  distressed  state  of  Christendom^  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom^  as 
it  lieth  now  by  this  great  engagement,  you  will  do  yourselves  honor> 
you  shall  encourage  me  to  go  on  with  parliaments,  and  I  hope  all 
Christendom  shall  feel  the  good  of  it."  '    Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

The  House  of  Commons  were  not,  however,  to  be  diverted 
from  their  constitutional  duty  by  such  treatment,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  impeach  the  royal  favourite.  The  result  is  thus  nar- 
rated : — 

^  But  nothing  could  move  the  stubborn  spirit  of  Charles,  on  a  point 
which  he  had  so  completely  identified  with  the  assertion  of  his  own 
authority  as  the  protection  of  his  hated  minister^  and  he  quickly  an- 
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nounccd  to  the  upper  house  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  an  act  which  must  of  necessity  draw 
on  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  constitutional  government^  the 
lords  in  an  earnest  petition  implored  him  to  lay  aside  this  rash  resolu- 
tion>  as  the  sole  means  of  averting  great  and  apparent  dangers  both  at 
home  and  abroad^  and  of  preserving  to  his  majesty  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  They  also  sent  a  deputation  to  entreat  him  to  give  au- 
dience to  the  whole  house  on  this  business^  which  was  refused  :  and  to 
their  final  supplication  that  he  would  at  least  suspend  his  resolution 
for  a  few  days,  he  peremptorily  replied — "  Not  a  minute !" 

'  The  commons,  assembling  m  haste,  drew  and  voted  a  remonstrance^ 
which  the  dissolution  by  commission  on  June  15th  prevented  them 
from  delivering.  Its  leading  topics  were  the  misconduct  of  the  duke^ 
to  whom  the  dissolution  of  this  and  the  preceding  parliament  is  as- 
cribed, and  the  misconduct  of  those  ministers  by  whose  advice  his 
majesty  had  been  induced  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  the  grant  of  parliament.  But  by  far  the  most  memoraUe 
passage  is  the  following  exposure  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  apprehension  of  Digges  and  Eliot,  with  which  the  parlia- 
ment thus  reproaches  the  king,  under  the  constitutional  form  of  mak- 
ing him  acquainted  with  the  facts.     " For  whereas,  by  your 

majesty's  warrant  to  your  messengers  for  the  arresting  of  them,  yon 
were  pleased  to  command  that  they  should  repair  to  their  lodgings  and 
there  take  them ;  your  majesty's  principal  secretary  the  lord  Conway 
gave  the  messengers,  as  they  affirmed,  an  express  command,  contrary 
to  the  said  warrants,  that  they  should  not  go  to  their  lodgings,  but  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  there  take  them,  and  if  they  found  them 
not  there,  they  should  stay  until  they  were  come  into  the  house^  and 
apprehend  them  wheresoever  they  should  find  them.  Which,  besides 
that  it  is  contrary  to  your  majesty's  command,  is  an  apparent  testi- 
mony of  some  mischievous  intention  there  had  against  the  whole  house 
of  commons." 

'  That  the  immediate  intention  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was 
rather  to  strike  terror  into  the  house  by  the  manner  of  the  arrest,  than 
to  secure  the  persons  of  the  two  members,  appears  certain  from  their 
immediate  liberation  on  the  failure  of  this  part  of  the  scheme. — The 
prudence  of  the  messengers  in  obeying  the  terms  of  the  warrant  rather 
than  the  verbal  directions  of  the  secretary,  perhaps  saved  the  nation 
at  this  time  from  the  crisis  which  Charles's  memorable  attempt  to 
seize  the  five  members  in  the  body  of  the  house  brought  on  several 
years  later ;  and  the  conformity  of  the  two  designs  goes  far  to  fix  the 
contrivance  in  both  cases  on  the  king  himself;  since  his  confidential 
advisers  were  all  changed  in  the  interval. 

'  The  parliament  caused  their  remonstrance  to  be  printed ;  the  king 
on  the  other  side  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  from  himself  upon  them  the  reproach  of  impeding  the  public 
service ;  he  likewise  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  remonstrance, 
commanding,  upon  pain  of  his  indignation  and  high  displeasure,  all 
persons  of  whatsoever  quality  possessing  copies  of  the  same  to  bum 
them^  that  it  might  be  utterly  forgotten,  and  '^  never  give  occasion  to 
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his  majesty  to  renew  the  memory  of  that  which  out  of  his  grace  and 
goodness  he  would  gladly  forget." 

'  Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  youthful  monarch  parted  with 
the  second  parliament  of  his  reign  !*     Vol.  I.  pp.  143 — 145. 

The  interval  between  dissolving  this  parliament  and  summon- 
ing a  new  one,  was  marked  by  arbitrary  measures  of  the  most 
impolitic  as  well  as  violent  character ;  the  illegal  levy  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  forced  loans,  the  committal  to  prison  of  several 
gentlemen  by  order  of  the  king  and  council  for  refusing  to  con- 
tribute, the  denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  dismissal  of 
Chief  Justice  Crew  for  not  being  sufficiently  subservient  to  the 
Court,  and  the  disgrace  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  When  at  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  France,  Charles  found  him- 
self again  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affisiirs,  to  call  to- 
gether a  parliament,  he  gave  a  fresh  specimen  of  his  incurable 
pride  and  obstinacy  by  opening  the  session  in  the  following  lan- 
guage of  menace. 

'  ^'  These  times,"  said  the  monarch,  '^  are  for  action ;  wherefore,  for 
example's  sake,  I  mean  not  to  spend  much  time  in  words ;  expecting 
that  your,  as  I  hope,  good  resolutions,  will  be  speedy,  not  spending 

time  unnecessarily,  or,  that  I  may  better  say,  dangerously I  think 

there  is  none  here  but  knows,  that  common  danger  is  the  cause  of  this 

parliament,  and  that  supply  is  at  this  time  the  chief  end  of  it I 

therefore,  judging  a  parliament  to  be  the  ancient,  speediest,  and  best 
way,  in  this  time  of  common  danger,  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure 
ourselves,  and  to  save  our  friends  from  imminent  ruin,  nave  called  you 
together.  Every  man  must  now  do  according  to  his  conscience: 
Wherefore  if  you,  as  God  forbid,  should  not  do  your  duties  in  con- 
tributing what  the  state  at  this  time  needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my 
conscience,  use  those  other  means  which  Grod  hath  put  into  my  hands, 
to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  particular  men  may  otherwise  hazard 
to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a  threatening,  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any 
but  my  equals ;  but  an  admonition  from  him  that  both  out  of  nature 
and  duty  hath  most  care  of  your  preservations  and  prosperities.  And 
though  I  thus  speak,  I  hope  that  your  demeanors  at  this  time  ^dll  be 
such,  as  shall  not  only  make  me  approve  your  former  counsels,  but 
lay  on  me  such  obligations  as  shall  tie  me  by  way  of  thankfulness  to 

meet  often  with  you You  may  imagine  that  I  came  here  with  a 

doubt  of  success  of  what  I  desire,  remembering  the  distractions  of  the 
last  meeting :  But  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  very  easily  and  gladly 
forget  and  forgive  what  is  past,  so  that  you  will  at  this  present  time 
leave  the  former  ways  of  distractions." 

'This  harangue  gave  extreme  offence,  alike  by  its  style  and  its 
matter ;  it  was  plain  that  no  redress  of  grievances  was  proposed  in 
return  for  the  supplies  thus  imperiously  demanded ;  and  after  all  the 
recent  acts  of  oppression  perpetrated  by  royal  authority,  it  might  be 
thought  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  the  king  to  offer  pardon  and  ob- 
livion as  a  boon.  Lord-keeper  Coventry  pronounced  a  speech  nearly 
to  the  same  effect,  which  he  concluded  by  warning  the  two  houses,  that 
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if  the  parliamentary  way  of  supply  were  delayed^  *'  necessity  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  would  make  way  to  the  others."  "  Remember,"  he 
emphatically  added,  "  his  majesty's  admonition,  I  say,  remember  it !" 
'  The  house  of  commons,  undismayed,  though  by  no  means  un- 
moved, by  these  menaces,  immediately  formed  its  committees  for  re- 
ligion, for  grievances,  and  for  trade,  and  then  proceeded  to  debate  on 
the  late  invasions  of  law  and  liberty  ;  when  Sir  Francis  Seymour  thus 
gave  utterance  to  the  general  feeling.  "  How  can  we  express  our 
affection  while  we  retain  our  fears,  or  speak  of  giving  till  we  know 
whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give  ?  For  if  his  majesty  may  be  per- 
suaded to  take  what  he  will,  what  need  we  give  ?     That  this  hath 

been  done,  appeareth  by  the  billeting  of  soldiers the  imprisonment 

of  gentlemen  for  refiisal  of  the  loan ;  who  if  they  had  done  the  con- 
trary for  fear,  their  faults  would  have  been  as  great  as  theirs  who  were 
the  projectors  of  it.  To  countenance  these  proceedings,  hath  it  not 
been  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prated ;  all  we  have  is  the 
king's,  jure  divino  ?  When  preachers  forsake  their  own  calling  and 
turn  ignorant  statesmen,  we  see  how  willing  they  are  to  exchange  a  | 

good  conscience  for  a  bishopric." '     Vol.  I.  pp.  189—192. 

By  this  parliament,  five  subsidies  were  voted  ;  '  a  greater  num- 

*  ber  than  had  ever  before  been  granted  at  one  time ;  though  the 
^  amount,  as  his  Majesty  took  care  to  make  known,  was  still 

*  inferior  to  his  wants.'  The  Commons  then  proceeded  with  the 
famous  Petition  of  Rights,  which  the  King  endeavoured  by  re- 
peated messages  to  obstruct  in  its  passage  through  the  House. 

*  Baffled  by  the  commons,  Charles  applied  himself  to  the  lords  by  a 
letter  in  which  he  manifested  extreme  reluctance  to  disclaim  the 
power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  that 
his  declaration  that  he  would  never  pervert  such  a  power  to  purposes 
of  oppression  or  arbitrary  exaction,  but  would  use  it  conscientiously  in 
cases  of  state  necessity  only,  might  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  security 
for  personal  liberty.  The  peers  accordingly  proposed  to  add  to  the 
bill  a  saving  clause  for  "  that  sovereign  power  with  which  his  majesty 
was  trusted  for  the  protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the  people." 
But  the  sagacious  leaders  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  their  jealous 
Vigilance  fully  aroused,  were  no  fit  subjects  for  an  artifice  so  futile. 
Selden,  Pym,  Noy,  Wentworth,  and  others,  immediately  protested 
against  an  exception  which,  if  they  admitted  it,  would  aestroy  the 
whole  force  of  the  rule,  and  in  effect,  leave  the  subject  in  a  worse  state 
than  ever.  '*  It  is  a  matter  of  great  weight,"  said  Sir  Edward  Coke ; 
**  and  to  speak  plainly,  it  will  overthrow  all  our  petition,  it  trenches  to 

all  parts  of  it I  know  that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law,  but 

sovereign  power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
magna  charta  and  all  our  statutes ;  for  they  are  absolute,  without  any 
saving  of  sovereign  power ;  and  shall  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken 

the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the  building  must  needs  fall 

Jif  agna  charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will  have  no  sovereign." ' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  208,  9. 

The  Peers  ultimately  yielded,  and  passed  the  bill  in  its  original 
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form.  It  was  then  presented  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  request  thai 
he  would  give  it  his  assent  in  full  parliament.  With  characteris- 
tic folly,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  customary  form  of  royal 
assent,  and  dismissed  the  House  with  '  a  negative  embittered  by 

*  a  mockery,^  and  at  the  same  time  involving  a  confession  of 
weakness.  The  general  indignation  excited  by  this  conduct  in- 
spired his  ministers  with  alarm ;  and  ultimately,  the  King  again 
came  down  to  the  House,  and,  with  a  bad  grace,  gave  to  this 
^  memorable  charter  of  English  liberties,**  a  reluctant  assent  in  the 
customary  form.  That  assent  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  can- 
cel, claiming  for  himself,  through  his  judges,  *  the  sole  right  of 

*  interpreting  the  laws,  and  of  declaring  the   true  intent   and 

*  meaning  of  his  own  concessions  ;"*  and,  to  save  his  favourite 
from  impeachment,  he  in  passionate  haste  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  opened  it.  When  par- 
liament again  met,  it  was  discovered,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Petition 
of  Right  had  been  indeed  enrolled,  according  to  the  King"*s  pro- 
mise, but  with  his  first  evasive  answer,  instead  of  his  legal  assent, 
and  with  the  addition  of  his  Majesty''s  speech  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  by  which  its  provisions  were  all  invalidated.  This 
act  of  royal  perfidy  could  not  but  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
King^s  integrity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dagger  of  Felton  had  cut  short  th6 
career  of  the  haughty  Buckingham.  We  must  transcribe,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  Author'*s  historical  portraitures,  her  charac- 
ter of  this  English  vizier. 

'  Greorge,  Duke  of  Buckingham^  that  eminent  favorite  of  t\TO  suc- 
cessive sovereigns^  to  whose  power  and  arrogance  English  history  has 
happily  never  since  produced  a  parallel^  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six^  after  a  domination  of  about  twelve  years,  reckoning  from 
the  fall  of  his  predecessor  Somerset.  As  it  was  neither  by  genius  nor 
industry,  by  wisdom  in  counsel  nor  valour  in  the  fields  that  the  hand-^ 
some  villiers  had  possessed  himself  of  the  "  soon  won  affections "  of 
king  James,  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  at  court,  "  where/'  says  Clarendon^ 
^^  as  if  he  had  been  born  a  favorite,  he  was  supreme  the  nrst  month  he 
came,"  forms  no  just  criterion  of  his  capacity.  Even  in  contemplating 
him  during  a  course  of  public  employment  apparently  calculated, 
whatever  causes  might  have  introduced  him  to  it,  to  bring  forth  all  his 
qualities  into  open  day,  it  will  be  found  less  easy  to  estimate  his 
powers  of  intellect,  than  to  catch  the  strong  lights  and  shades  of  his 
temper,  and  to  portray  his  moral  qualities.  Nature  and  fortune,  by 
endowing  him  with  beauty,  grace,  spirit,  a  haughty  confidence,  and 
the  pre-eminent  favor  of  his  prince,  had  done  almost  enough  to  render 
him  absolute  at  the  court  of  James ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  his  un- 
ceasing vigilance  and  active  energies  powerfully  co-operated  to  main- 
tain him  at  his  giddy  height ;  and  the  conquest  which  he  achieved 
over  the  sullen  reserve  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  just  indignation 
with  which  his  insolent  assumption  had  inspired  him,  was  clearly  due 

VOL.  X. — N.s.  3  K 
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to  skill  and  not  to  fortune.  Changing  adroitly  his  manners  with  his 
masters,  he  appears  to  have  dropped  with  the  son  the  imperious  tone, 
the  importunate  urgency,  which  had  secured  his  ascendancy  over  the 
weak  fondness  and  indolent  good-nature  of  the  father ;  and  content  to 
put  on  the  servant  in  order  to  be  in  effect  the  master,  he  learned  to 
receive  back  as  original  emanations  of  the  royal  mind,  suggestions  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  secret  author,  and  thus  to  sway  by  sub- 
mitting. Availing  himself  of  the  leading  foibles  of  Charles's  mind, 
excessive  pride  of  station  and  despotic  will,  he  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  own  glory  to  crush  by  acts  of  power  the 
opposition  audaciously  aimed  against  the  royal  favorite;  and  thus, 
carrying  along  his  master  with  the  momentum  of  his  own  impetuosity, 
he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  his  enemies,  humble  the  whole  court 
beneath  his  feet,  disconcert  an  impeachment,  break  two  parliaments, 
whose  necks  he  could  not  bend,  and  plunge  the  nation  into  two  unne- 
cessary and  inglorious  wars,  the  fruits  of  his  own  selfish  intrigues  or 
ungoverned  passions.  All  this  time  he  knew  how  to  counterfeit  loyal 
devotedness  so  skilfully,  that  the  deluded  monarch  conceived  the 
notion  that  his  favorite  minister,  solely  intent  on  subduing  faction,  re- 
ducing the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  to  insignificance,  and 
establishing  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on  an  independent  footing,  was 
generously  braving  the  indignation  of  a  whole  people  in  his  cause 
alone  and  that  of  his  cherished  prerogative. 

'  With  all  due  allowance  then  for  many  favoring  circumstances, 
facts  prove  him  to  have  possessed  boldness,  promptitude,  great  insight 
into  the  characters  which  it  was  his  interest  to  study,  and  perhaps  as 
much  depth  of  thought  as  is  consistent  with  unbridled  sensuality  and 
a  spirit  merely  worldly, — with  base  designs  and  selfish  ends.  Neither 
was  he  destitute  of  such  plausible  qualities  as  win  adherents  and  pass 
in  courts  for  virtues.  He  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all  men,  ex- 
cepting the  peculiar  objects  of  his  jealousy  and  resentment ;  splendid, 
magnificent,  and  bountiful  even  to  profusion.  Warmly  attached  to 
his  family  and  connexions,  he  was  unwearied  in  heaping  upon  them 
wealth,  places,  and  honors ;  their  merits^  or  their  capacities  for  the 
public  service,  he  never  deigned  to  estimate  or  to  make  any  part  of  his 
consideration.  His  brothers,  as  well  as  himself,  profited  by  the  most 
oppressive  and  iniquitous  monopolies ;  his  mother,  a  bad  and  artful 
woman  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  received  enormous  bribes 
from  suitors  of  every  class  ;  and  either  by  himself  or  his  relations,  all 
ofiices,  even  of  judicature,  were  renderea  grossly  venal.  He  was  not 
less  vehement  or  less  open  in  his  enmities  than  his  friendships,  usually 
giving  full  notice  to  his  intended  victim  of  his  fixed  purpose  of  ruining 
him,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  appeasing  his  anger  or  averting  its 
effects.  But  the  frankness  of  oflTended  pride  or  rancorous  resentment, 
is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  virtues ;  and  where  he  judged  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  circumvent  than  boldly  to  confront  a  rival  or  a  foe, 
he  willingly,  as  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  availed  himself  of  artifice. 

'  It  is  said  by  one  delineator  of  his  character,  to  have  been  his  chief 
misfortune,  that  he  never  formed  a  worthy  or  equal  friendship ;  his 
rise  being  so  sudden,  that  he  required  dependents  before  he  was  aware 
that  he  could  ever  stand  in  need  of  coadjutors.     But  favorites  are 
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proverbially  destitute  of  friends ;  and  much  more  to  be  deplored  was 
the  misfortune  of  a  nation  in  which  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  the 
prince  was  of  force  to  lift  an  unpractised  youth  out  of  his  native 
obscurity  to  a  station  where  his  private  vices^  and  even  his  failings  and 
infirmities,  could  acquire  the  dignity  of  public  mischiefs. 

'  In  his  manners,  his  propensities,  and  even  in  the  footing  on  which 
he  stood  in  society,  Buckingham  more  resembled  a  prince  than  a 
minister ;  and  although  it  is  said  that  much  experience,  seconding  the 
elaborate  instructions  of  king  James,  had  given  him  a  quick  appre- 
hension of  business,  and  the  power  of  speaking  pertinently  and 
gracefully,  his  want  of  prudence,  of  moderation  and  self-command,  his 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  true  interests  of  the  state,  and  his 
insolent  contempt  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  must  for 
ever  have  disqualified  him  for  conducting  the  administration  of  affairs 
with  credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  king  or  country. 

^  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  grasp  at  an  universal  dictatorship ; 
besides  being  in  effect  prime  minister,  and  holding  many  other  places 
of  honor  and  profit,  he  was  lord  admiral,  and  at  length  generalissimo ; 
but  as  admiral,  both  gross  negligence  and  shameful  acts  of  rapacity 
and  extortion  were  laid  to  his  charge  ,*  and  to  his  incapacity  as  a  general, 
the  misfortune  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe  was  chiefly  attributable.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  himself  effectually,  though  covertly,  in 
sowing  dissensions  between  Charles  and  his  young  queen,  and  that,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  she  obtained  no  interest  in  public  affairs.  Some  ex- 
traordinary traits  have  been  preserved  of  the  insolence  of  behaviour  in 
which  he  nabitually  indulged  himself  towards  her  majesty.  On  one 
occasion,  when  she  had  failed  of  paying  a  promised  visit  to  his  mother, 
he  told  her  she  should  repent  it ;  and  on  her  answering  somewhat 
sharply,  he  dared  to  remind  her,  that  there  had  been  queens  in  Eng- 
land who  had  lost  their  heads.  Charles  thought  proper  to  pass  over 
his  insults  to  his  wife  with  as  much  tameness  as  those  which  he  had 
formerly  offered  to  himself;  and  even  the  haughty  Henrietta  con- 
descended, at  the  instance  of  Bassompierre,  and  with  a  view  to  certain 
matters  of  interest,  to  dissemble,  if  not  to  lay  aside,  her  resentment, 
and  accept  of  his  patronage  and  protection  with  her  royal  husband.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  226—231. 

The  removal  of  Buckingham  served,  perhaps,  to  embolden  the 
Commons,  but  it  produced  no  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Court.  And  now  it  was,  that  Laud,  already  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, being  raised  to  the  see  of  London,  began  to  implicate  the 
Church  in  open  hostility  with  the  Commons.  No  greater  insult 
could  be  offered  to  the  country,  than  the  nomination  of  Montagu 
and  Manwaring  to  the  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and  St.  David's, 
in  defiance  of  the  recorded  judgment  of  the  legislature,  declaring 
them  for  ever  incapable  of  church  preferment.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  from  examining  into  violations  of  liberty  and  property, 
the  House,  notwithstanding  the  royal  menaces,  proceeded  to  in- 
quire into  matters  of  religion. 

3k2 
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'  Notwithstanding  repeated  interruptions  by  royal  messages,  Mr. 
Pym  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  tne  house^  first,  the  im- 

Emity  and  encouragement  granted  to  papists,  and  the  violation  of  law 
the  introduction  of  popish  and  superstitious  ceremonies  into  the 
urch,  particularly  by  Cozens  bishop  of  Durham ;  secondly,  the 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  Articles,  introduced  by  Arminians. 
**  Let  us  show,"  said  he,  '^  wherein  these  late  opinions  are  contrary  to> 
those  settled  truths,  and  what  men  have  been  since  preferred  that  have* 
professed  those  heresies ;  what  pardons  they  have  had  for  fisilse  doctrine, 
what  prohibiting  of  books  and  writings  against  their  doctrine,  and  per- 
mitting of  such  books  as  have  been  for  them :  Let  us  inquire  after  the 
abettors.  Let  us  inquire  also  after  the  pardons  granted  of  late  to  some 
of  these,  and  the  presumption  of  some  that  dare  preach  the  contrary^ 
to  truth  befcH'e  his  majesty.     It  belongs  to  the  duty  of  parliament  to> 

establish  true  religion  and  punish  false Our  parliaments 

have  confirmed  general  councils For  the  convocation,  it  is  but 

a  provincial  synod  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  cannot  bind  the 
whole  kingdom.  As  for  York,  that  is  distant,  and  cannot  do  anything' 
to  bind  us  or  the  laws :  for  the  High-commission,  it  was  derived  from 
parliament."  Afterwards,  Sir  John  Eliot  enlarged  upon  the  danger 
of  admitting,  what  had  lately  been  asserted  in  a  royal  declaration,  of 
which  Laud  was  the  author,  the  right  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in 
convocation  to  decree  all  matters  of  outward  regulation  in  the  church, 
and  determine  controversies  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Arti- 
cles ;  by  which,  he  remarked,  *'  popery  and  Arminianism  may  be  intro- 
duced by  them,  and  then  it  must  be  received  by  all." '  Vol.  I.  pp.  245, 246i 

One  may  regret  that  the  proper  limits  of  legislation  were  at 
this  period  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  the  country  should  consider  it  as  part  of  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament, to  punish  false  religion,  or  to  determine  the  true.  Yet, 
if  such  power  and  authority  resided  any  where.  Parliament  was 
alone  competent  to  exercise  it.  Mjr.  Pym'^s  remarks  on  the  limite(| 
and  subordinate  powers  of  the  Convocation  may  not  be  undeserv- 
ing, attention  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  disposition  exists  in 
certain  quarters  to  call  in  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
legislature,  and  to  resuscitate  the  Convocation,  as  an  organ  of 
seditious  opposition. 

The  session  closed  with  a  forced  adjournment,  the  committal  of 
the  leading  membei^s,  Uollis,  Eliot,  Valentine,  and  Curriton  to 
the  Tower,  apd^  an  angry  dissolution  of  parliament.  From  papers 
preserved  in  the  Eliot  family,  Miss  Aikin  has  given  some  inter- 
esting extracts  from  letters  written  by  Sir  Johoi  Eliot  during  his 
illegal  incarceration,  terminated  only  by  his  untimely  death*    ^  Be-^ 

*  cause  Sir  John  Eliot  happened  to  die  while  in  custody,^  says 
Hiime,  with  his-  accustomed:  disingenuousness,  ^  a. great  clamour 
^  was  raised  against  the  administration;  and  he  was. universally 

*  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  England*^     We  tran- 
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scribe  the  eomment  of  the  North  Americaa  Reviewer  on  this  pas* 
sage  in  the  infidel  Iiistorian. 

'  Now  Sir  John  Eliot  was  "  in  custody  "  three  years,  on  account  of 
his  performing  a  certain  portion  of  his  duty  in  parliament ;  his  phy- 
sician declared  his  health  to  be  affected  by  the  imprisonment,  and  the 
king  knew  it,  yet  refused  him  any  indulgence.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  claim,  short  of  the  stake  or  the  axe,  could  be  stronger  to 
the  title  of  a  martyr.' 

Sir  John'^s  son  petitioned  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  permit  his  fatner^s  body  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  to  be 
buried.     The  request  was  denied. 

After  the  dissolution,  of  his  third  parliament,  Charles  deter- 
mined to  govern  without  any  other  legislature  than  his  own  coun- 
cil ;  and  &r  twelve  years  he  was  enabled  to  adhere  to  this  uncon- 
stitutional purpose.  Laud,  Wentworth,  and  Hamilton  formed 
the  triumvirate  through  whom  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
three  kingdoms^  for  he  was  now  '  evidendy  determined  to  be  his 
^  own  prime  minister  ;**  and  the  only  successor  to  the  favourite,  in 
his  governing  influence  over  him,  was  the  queen. 

'  From  the  period  of  Buckingham's  death,  Henrietta,  freed  from  the 
rivalry  of  a  favorite,  had  been  silently  occupied  in  spreading  the  net- 
work of  her  intrigues  over  the  whole  court,  which  she  aspired  to  rule. 
She  now  began  to  operate  more  openly.  By  her  power,  Henry 
Jermyn,  already,  as  it  seems,  her  favored  lover,  was  supported,  against 
the  judgement  of  the  king  himself,  in  refusing  the  reparation,  of 
marriage  to  a  maid  of  honor  of  the  house  of  Villiers,  whom  he  had 
seduced.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  noted  division  of 
the  court  into- king's  side  and  queen's  side 'arose  out  of  the  factions  to 
which  this  afllair  of  gallantry  gave  birth..  The  wily  Hamilton,  whose 
iniiuenoe  with  the  king  was  secondi  t»  nona^  having,  as  we  are  told,  ob«> 
tained  indubitable  proof  of  the  queen'^  intimacy  with  Jermyn,  and 
thus- enabled  himself  tO' make  his  own  terms*  with  her,  from  her  enemy* 
beoame  her  ally.  Partly,  it  is  probable,  by  his  aid,  pardy  by  her  own 
arts  and  blandishments,  she  established  an  ascendancy  over  the  spirit 
of  her  husband,  which  went  on  augmenting  to  the  end ;  and  even  Laud 
and  Wentworth,  although  jealous  and  repining,  foimd  themselves  com- 
pelled on  many  occasions,  to  tolerate  her  interference,  to  promote  her 
objects,  and  even  to  humble  themselves  so  far  as  t»  sue  for  her  favor.' 

Vol.  i:  pp.  300,  301L 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  narrative,  the  outline  of 
which  must  be  dmiliar  to  every  reader,  of  the  criminal  enterprise 
upon  which  Charles  and  his  coadjutors  now  entered.  That  the 
people  of  England  should  have  so  long  borne  with  a  tyranny 
alike  odious- and  feeble^  at  variance  with  every  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, hostile  alike  to  the  civil  rights  and  the  religious  interests  of 
the  nation,  might  excite  greater  astonishment,  if^.even:in  our  own 
day,  writers  were  not  to  be  found  base  enough,  to  extenuate  the 
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diabolical  ambition  of  Laud,  and  to  apologize  for  the  crimes  of 
Strafford.  In  the  melancholy  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
dismissal  of  the  parliament  of  1629,  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1640,  it  might  seem  that  not  only  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation  was  utterly  quenched,  but  even  that  of  the 
English  nation  itself,  and  of  its  venerable  and  free  constitution* 
Numbers  of  the  Puritan  party,  desponding  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  their  native  country,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  western 
hemisphere ;  and  among  those  whom  an  order  of  council  restrained 
from  sailing,  are  said  to  have  been  found,  Hampden,  Cromwell, 
and  Hazelrig.  Miss  Aikin,  however,  discredits  this  current  story, 
respecting  which  both  Whitelock  and  Clarendon  are  silent ;  and 
adduces  from  Rushworth  the  statement,  that,  *  upon  the  humble 
'  petition  of  the  merchants,  passengers,  and  owners,  his  Majesty 

*  was  graciously  pleased  to  free  them  from  the  late  restraint  to 
'  proceed  on  their  intended  voyage.'  From  this,  it  is  inferred, 
that  *  all  who  had  embarked  for  New  England  on  board  those 

*  ships,  must  actually  have  proceeded  thither.'  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  this  inference  is  quite  so  plain,  or  that  it  follows  so 
necessarily  as  the  Author  supposes.  The  delay  admitted  of  a 
change  of  purpose ;  and  some  of  the  passengers  *  put  on  land ' 
might  not  choose  to  re-embark.  The  original  authorities  for  the 
statement  given  by  Cotton  Mather,  are  said  to  be  George  Bates 
and  Dugdale ;  both  '  zealous  royalists,'  but  not  on  that  account 
to  be  discredited.  Vane  went  out  to  New  England,  and  returned. 

The  standard  of  resistance  had  already  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
when  Charles  once  more  assembled  his  parliament. 

'  The  total  abolition  of  parliaments  in  England  had  been  the  favor- 
ite object  of  the  policy  of  Charles.  A  disuse  of  eleven  years,  sustained 
by  the  people  with  a  silence  resembling  acquiescence,  had  flattered 
him  into  a  belief  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded;  the  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  and  of  ship-money  had  established  precedents 
for  future  taxation  by  royal  authority  to  any  amount ;  the  same  au- 
thority had  also  been  successfully  employed  in  the  raising  of  troops ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  disgraceful  result  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
the  present  complete  exhaustion  of  the  exchequer,  he  fondly  imagined 
that  the  resources  of  prerogative  would  still  prove  adequate  to  the 
emergencies  of  his  situation.  But  this  sanguine  view  was  not  shared 
by  a  single  individual  in  his  council.  They  all  better  knew  the  state 
of  utter  feebleness  and  decay  into  which  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  fallen,  and  took  a  truer  measure  of  the  profound  and 
widely  spreading  discontents,  —  and  all,  whether  their  interests  or 
inclinations  might  prompt  them  to  desire  or  to  deprecate  the  assembling 
of  a  parliament,  concurred  in  regarding  it  as  an  event  which  could 
neither  be  avoided  nor  longer  deferred.  We  even  learn  from  the 
diary  of  Laud,  that  Hamilton,  Strafford,  and  himself  became  the  first 
movers  of  this  measure  in  the  council.  The  king,  still  diffident  and 
averse,  put  the  question  to  all  the  members  present^  whether,  in  the 
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» 

event  of  the  commons  proving  "  peevish/'  they  would  bind  themselves 
to  assist  him  in  the  "  extraordinary  ways  "  which  would  then  be  ne- 
cessary for  his  service  ?  and  having  obtained  from  them  an  unanimous 
resolution  to  that  effect,  he  gave  to  the  measure  a  tardy,  hesitating, 
and  ill-omened  assent/ 

'  The  news  of  a  parliament  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by 
the  English  people,  who  regarded  it  as  the  certain  prelude  to  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  free  constitution  of  the 
country.  Prudence  might  now  have  dictated  to  the  king  the  conci- 
liatory policy  of  some  relaxation  of  habitual  oppressions,  some  demon- 
strations, however  faint,  of  a  purpose  to  govern  in  future  according  to 
law ;  but  this  his  pride  forbade.  "  That  it  might  appear,"  says  lord 
Clarendon,  '^  that  the  court  was  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  what  the 
parliament  would  or  could  do,  and  that  it  was  convened  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  inclination,  not  by  any  motive  of  necessity,  it  pro- 
ceeded in  all  respects  in  the  same  unpopular  ways  it  had  done  ;  ship- 
money  was  levied  with  the  same  severity;  and  the  same  rigor  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  without  the  least  compliance  with  the  humour  of 
any  man.* 

*  Parliament  opened  on  April  13th,  1640.  It  was  a  full  assemblage. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  the  members  had 
discarded  their  old  custom  of  trifling  away  a  full  fortnight  before  they 
assembled  in  earnest  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  scarcely  a  man 
was  absent  from  his  post.  It  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  choice 
of  the  people  had  fallen  on  the  men  of  greatest  consideration  in  the 
country  for  wisdom  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  property,  the  mere  court 
candidates  having  been  in  general  rejected ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  were  fixed  on  their  proceedings  with  joy  and  trust. 

^  Charles,  anxious  and  embarrassed,  after  briefly  remarking  that 
there  never  was  a  king  who  had  a  more  great  and  weighty  cause  to  call 
his  people  together  than  himself,  and  alluding  to  a  letter  signed  by 
seven  Scottish  peers  requesting  assistance  from  the  king  of  France, 
which  he  had  intercepted  on  its  way,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had 
committed  the  earl  of  Loudon  to  the  Tower,  referred  the  house  for 
further  particulars  to  the  lord  keeper.  Finch. 

*  The  speech  of  this  minister  opened  with  a  manifesto  against  the 
rebellious  Scots ;  the  king,  he  then  said,  had  not  convoked  his  par- 
liament to  ask  their  counsels  in  this  matter,  nor  were  they  to  interpose 
their  mediation,  which  would  be  unacceptable  ;  he  had  assembled  them 
in  order  that  they  might  grant  him  the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in 
urgent  need.  With  respect  to  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  disclaimed  for 
his  master  the  power  to  take  it  without  consent  of  parliament,  other- 
wise than  provisionally,  and  desired  that  a  bill  might  be  passed,  grant- 
ing it  to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  Ship-money,  he  said, 
it  had  not  been  his  majesty's  intention  this  year  to  levy,  as  he  had  no 
purpose  of  making  it  a  source  of  revenue,  and  had  on  no  occasion 
diverted  it  from  its  proper  object ;  the  state  of  Scotland,  however,  had 
compelled  him  to  continue  it  for  another  year.      In  conclusion,   he 
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tendered  the  royal  promise^  that  after  the  supplies  should  be  voted, 
such  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  commons  for  the  discussion  of  any 
matters  of  complaint^  as  the  season  and  the  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

*  On  the  whole,  although  the  tone  assumed  by  the  king  was  in  some 
degree  lowered,  his  requisitions  were  essentially  the  same  which  he 
had  made  to  former  parliaments, — namely,  that  supply  should  have 
the  precedence  of  all  other  business,  and  that  his  royal  word  should  be 
confided  in  for  the  subsequent  discussion  and  redress  of  grievances. 
But  this  was  a  pledge  which  the  king's  open  and  habitual  violation  of 
every  provision  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  sanctioned  by  the  peti* 
tion  of  right,  had  long  since  deprived  of  all  its  value ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  representatives  of  an  oppressed  and  indignant  people, 
but  to  imitate  the  resolute  conduct  of  their  predecessors. 

*  Committees  were  formed,  for  religion,  for  privileges  of  parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  and  grievances  in  general ;  and  a  solemn  fast  was 
proclaimed.  Immediately  after,  petitions  from  several  counties^  pre- 
sented by  their  respective  members,  complaining  of  ship-money,  pro- 
jects ana  monopolies,  the  star-chamber  and  high-commission  courts, 
and  other  oppressions,  gave  occasion  to  an  animated  debate  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.'     Vol.  11.  pp.  50 — 59. 

The  parliament  had  sat  only  about  a  week,  when,  finding  it 
indisposed  to  comply  with  his  enormous  demands,  the  king 
hastily  dissolved  it,  and  once  more  had  recourse  to  violent  mea- 
sures, although  the  Scotch  were  in  arms  and  preparing  to  cross 
the  border.  To  levy  further  supplies  upon  the  country  by 
arbitrary  courses,  was,  however,  found  impracticable;  and  even 
Laud  began  to  recommend  conciliatory  measures.  The  treaty  of 
Ripon  between  the  Scotch  and  English  commissioners,  by  con- 
verting the  invaders  into  allies  of  the  popular  party,  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  The  terms  of  a  definitive  arrangement 
were  referred  by  common  consent  to  a  new  parliament ;  and  the 
Scotch  commissioners  were  invited  to  resume  their  negotiations  in 
London.  On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1640,  the  ever  memorable  Long 
Parliament  was  convened ;  a  House  which  Charles  found  himsen 
alike  unable  to  conciliate  or  to  intimidate.     It  ^  commenced  its 

*  high  career  of  retributive  justice  with  a  vigor  and  celerity  sur- 
^  prising  to  all,  and  absolutely  astounding  to  those  who  found 

*  themselves  exposed  to  its  animadversion.^  *  The  beginning  of 
^  this  parliament,^  May  observes,  ^  seemed  a  little  doomsday.'' 
One  of  its  first  acts  was,  to  impeach  the  two  arch-criminals, 
Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  during  the  first  session,  the  following 
important  acts  passed  the  Commons  in  succession. 

'  One  for  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  to  the  king,  prefeoed  by  a 
declaration,  that  such  dues  could  only  be  levied  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  concluding  with  a  denunciation  of  the  penalties  of  a  pre« 
munire  against  all  such  as  should  either  pay  or  receive  these  anes 
without  its  sanction. 
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'A  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  court  of  star-chamber ;  and  for 
taking  away  all  similar  jurisdiction  from  the  president  and  council  of 
the  Welsh  marches,  the  president  and  council  of  the  North,  and  the 
courts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester  ; 
also,  for  giving  speedy  redress  by  habeas  corpus  to  all  persons  committed 
to  prison  by  any  of  these  courts,  or  by  warrant  of  the  council-board  or 
any  of  the  privy-councillors. 

'  A  bill  for  repeal  of  the  high-commission,  and  for  taking  away  for 
ever  from  all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  commissioners  ecclesiasti- 
cal, all  power  to  fine,  imprison,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects. — Thus  was  left  to  the  church, 
according  to  the  expression  of  bishop  Williams  on  another  occasion, 
"  nothing  but  its  old  rusty  sword  of  excommunication." 

'  A  bill  for  declaring  unlawful  and  void  all  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing ship-money. 

•  A  bill  for  the  certainty  of  forests,  restraining  them  to  their  known 
limits  in  the  time  of  king  James,  and  annulling  all  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings against  any  persons  as  for  encroachments  or  trespasses  beyond 
those  limits. 

'  A  bill  to  prevent  vexatious  proceedings  with  respect  to  knight- 
hood. 

^  A  bill  for  disenabling  all  persons  in  holy  orders  from  exercising  any 
temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction, — ^by  which  they  were  excluded  from 
the  privy  council  and  from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 

^  To  these  and  other  acts  the  king  gave  his  assent  in  the  month  of 
July ;  the  last  mentioned  being  the  only  one  which  had  encountered 
any  considerable  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  123,  24. 

Here  we  must  stop.  The  subsequent  events  require  to  be 
dealed  with  more  seriously  than  in  a  cursory  notice ;  and  Miss 
Aikin  has  obviously  felt  the  difHculties  of  her  task  increase, 
as  she  entered  upon  this  stormy  period.  The  sequel  is  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  her  performance ;  and  the  work  shuts 
up  hastily,  without  even  an  attempt  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
character  of  Charles,  or  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  *  whether 
*  moral  or  political,'  respecting  his  fate.  In  place  of  any  further 
observations  of  our  own,  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  the  following  sensible  and  temperate 
reflections. 

It  is  the  general  character  of  revolutions,  to  begin  well.  The  danger 
only  comes  from  the  impetus  of  the  mass  they  set  in  motion.  Power- 
ful agents,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world,  can  never  be 
used  safely  by  the  inexperienced,  nor  in  many  ways  by  the  wisest.  The 
Long  Parliament,  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  did  itself  great  credit. 
It  contained  much  of  the  wealth  and  the  talent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  redressed  grievances  and  corrected  abuses  with  a  judgment  worthy  of 
the  commanding  station  it  held.  The  proceeding  against  Strafford 
opened  the  way  for  all  the  subsequent  violences.  No  question  has 
been  argued  with  more  vehemence  in  our  day,  than  that  of  the  justice 
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of  this  act.  INIr,  Vauglian  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  it,  and  from  the 
tone  of  the  two  leading  British  Reviews,  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  question  of  Reform  itself  was  not  more  momentous.  In  one 
respect,  it  certainly  is  important.  If  the  conduct  of  Strafford  is  to  be 
justified  because  tne  attainder  is  condemned,  it  will  be  as  well  to  shut 
up  the  volume  of  history  at  once.  Its  lessons  can  do  no  good.  If  the 
man,  who,  from  being  a  violent  friend  of  popular  rights,  becomes  a 
King's  most  arbitrary  minister,  and  professes  "thorough  and  thorough" 
to  be  his  motto,  in  sweeping  off  the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  not  to 
be  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  posterity,  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
styled,  as  he  is  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  most  virtuous  and  suffer- 
ing patriot,  then  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  for  us  to  require  any  con- 
sistency in  our  public  men,  or  to  pass  any  censure  whatever  upon 
them.  Benedict  Arnold  himself  must  be  called  an  angel  of  light. 
We  profess  no  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Strafford,  although  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  his  condemnation  was  a  most  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary act. 

'  The  impeachment  itself  was  one  of  those  acts  of  policy,  effective  in 
itself,  but  which  can  be  supported  only  by  those  who  love  party  better  than 
we  do.  The  evidence  brought  forward  at  the  time,  did  not  justify  it. 
Strafford's  own  defence  is  too  strong  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  Commons  were  perfectly  sensible  of  this  themselves. 
Then  came  the  act  of  attainder,  in  itself  not  justifiable,  and  much  less 
so,  when,  as  in  this  case,  carried  through  by  threats  and  intimidation. 
"We  can  imagine  no  rule  of  more  general  application  than  this;  that 
all  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  law,  should  be  themselves 
strictly  within  it.  Otherwise,  the  very  process  to  punish,  justifies  the 
offender.  If  such  a  rule  should  apply  in  common  cases,  how  much 
more  so  on  great  occasions  in  representative  bodies.  The  moral  sense 
oi  these  degenerates  much  faster  than  that  of  individuals.  Perhaps 
they  are  more  slow  to  feel  power,  but,  once  felt,  they  are  quicker  to 
forget  right.  Responsibility  seems  to  rest  no  where.  Inasmuch,  then, 
as  the  impeachment  and  disgrace  of  a  public  man  derive  all  their  im- 
portance from  his  being  a  warning  example  to  all  who  come  after- 
wards, it  would  seem  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  effect,  that 
the  justice  of  the  proceeding  should  be  apparent. 

'  The  popular  leaders  felt  very  soon  that  they  had  over-stepped 
the  limit  of  right, — and  the  choice  to  them,  was,  to  sink  or  to  go  on 
still  more  boldly.  The  great  object  became,  to  establish  the  authority 
of  Parliament  as  supreme;  and  the  Government  of  England  soon 
took  the  shape  of  an  oligarchy,  as  intolerable  and  intolerant  as  the 
preceding  monarchy.  It  had  not  even  the  merit  of  the  latter,  for  it 
was  not  energetic,  and  was  constantly  agitated  by  internal  divisions. 
The  tendency  of  things  is  in  these  cases  constantly  demonstrated; 
until  some  single  mind  starts  forth  to  assume  the  superior  station  that 
is  its  due,  and  to  restore  order  and  success. 

'  Such  a  mind  was  Oliver  Cromwell's.  The  crisis  had  arrived,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  long  and  disastrous  confusion,  or 
the  supremacy  of  the  king.  This  man  saved  the  country  from 
both 
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^  We  mil  praise  him  where  we  think  he  deserves  it.  Cromwell  was 
always  a  strenuous  and  consistent  advocate  of  that  liberty  of  religious 
opinion,  which  the  Presbyterian  party  would  never  allow.  His  exer- 
tions effected  a  salutary  change  in  this  respect.  Cromwell  was  in  his 
own  person  a  strictly  moral  man,  and  he  was  an  admirable  domestic 
character.  Even  his  enemies  confess  this,  by  the  romance  they  got  up 
about  the  royalist  reproofs  of  his  daughter  Claypool.  Had  we  no  high 
charges  to  bring  against  him,  this  would  weigh  down  much  of  common 
error.  Did  we  consider  him  as  merely  in  the  ordinary  line  of  English 
kings,  how  would  the  acknowledged  order  and  sobriety  of  his  court 
and  army,  though  both  were  splendidly  and  expensively  supported, 
contrast  with  the  venal  prostitution  and  heartless,  soulless  profligacy  of 
his  successor  1  Lastly,  Cromwell  was  never  a  mover  of  those  extrava- 
gant and  disorganizing  opinions  which  were  so  popular  in  France  in  the 
last  age,  and  whidi  lead  at  once  to  the  destruction  of  society 

^  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  career  of  Cromwell  as  Protector. 
Had  he  only  been  one  of  the  legitimate  line,  England's  annals  would 
not  be  able  to  boast  of  a  more  successful,  a  more  vigorous,  and  a  more 
patriotic  prince.  Which  of  them  ever  did  so  much  of  his  own  free 
will,  to  give  the  country  a  free  and  liberal  government  ?  Which  of 
them  more  honorably  sustained  such  generous  spirits  as  Blake  and  Hale, 
and  others,  although  he  knew  they  were  unfriendly  to  him  ?  Which 
of  them,  with  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  army  at  his  command,  would 
have  voluntarily  called  three  Parliaments  in  three  years,  in  each  of 
which  a  majority  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  against  himself.'*  The 
leading  and  irremediable  defect  that  frustrated  all  his  exertions,  was 
the  want  of  title  to  the  place  he  held.  The  English  people  would  not 
admit  his  right  to  rule  over  them.  It  was  his  perpetual  labour  to 
avoid  resting  this  right  upon  his  sword,  and  he  was  perpetually  driven 
to  it.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he  was.  We  are  rejoiced  that  his  usurpa- 
tion was  so  glaring  that  no  subsequent  age  can  mistake  it.' 

The  Reviewer  does  justice  to  the  value  and  merit  of  Mr. 
Vaughan'^s  Memorials,  which  is  recommended  as  '  a  moderate  and 

*  candid  exposition  of  a  momentous  period  in  history,  made  on 
'  genuine  foundations  of  principle,  and,  though  favourable  to  one 

*  sidcj  not  unjust  to  any/  His  work  competently  supplies  a  defi- 
ciency which  was  long  felt,  and  furnishes  the  best  refutation  and 
exposure  of  Hume  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public-  It 
is  principally  valuable  in  those  respects  in  which  Miss  Aikin''s 
work  is,  from  its  nature,  defective,  or  may  be  deemed  in  execution 
a  failure.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween works,  of  such  different  design  and  character,  and  which  in 
no  way  interfere  with  each  other,  but  throw  much  light,  from 
different  points,  on  their  common  topic.  While  this  article  is 
passing  from  our  hands,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  public 
prints,  that  the  Council  of  the  London  University  have  unani- 
mously appointed  the  Author  of  the  Memorials  and  the  Life  of 
Wicliffe  to  the  Chair  of  History.  A  more  appropriate  or  judi- 
cious selection  could  not  have  been  made. 

3l2 
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Art.  II.  1.  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagascar  ;  performed  in  H.  M.  Ships,  Leven  and 
Barracouta,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  W.  F,  W .  Owen,  R.N. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1833.     [Concluded from  Page  203.] 

2.  Travels  and  Researches  in  Caffraria :  describing  the  Character, 
Customs,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that  Por- 
tion of  Southern  Africa.  With  historical  and  topographical  Re- 
marks, illustrative  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  British 
Settlement  in  its  Borders,  the  Introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Progress  of  Civilization.  By  Stephen  Kay,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  South  African  Institution.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  509. 
(Map  and  Plates.)     Price  6*.     London,  1833. 

TN  resuming  our  notice  of  Captain  Owen'^s  Survey,  we  are  glad 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  information  collected  by 
Mr.  Kay,  in  his  interesting,  though  not  very  original  volume, 
(which  has  appeared  since  our  former  article,)  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  comprised  under  the  vague  denomina- 
tion of  Caffraria.  In  many  old  maps,  this  name  is  extended  to 
an  immense  division  of  Africa,  reaching  northward  to  Abyssinia. 

*  But  the  part  now  occupied  by  the  numerous  nations  generally 

*  designated  KafFer,'*  Mr.  Kay  remarks,  '  is  much  more  limited, 
^  and  lies  altogether  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Equator ;  while 
^  far  more  limited  is  that  portion  of  it  which  our  most  extended 
^  explorations  at  present  embrace,  forming  a  comparatively  small 

*  tract  indeed.''  Those  tribes  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted, and  to  which  Mr.  Kay'^s  researches  relate,  lie  along  the 
eastern  coast,  from  the  boundary  of  Cape  Colony,  in  lat.  33®  S., 
toabout  lat.  26''S. 

There  is  little  propriety,  however,  in  retaining  the  word  in  our 
maps,  as  the  specific  appellation  of  this  tract  of  country,  now  that 
it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  tribes  of  the  same  race  and  lan- 
guage are  in  possession  of  the  whole  region  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  as  far  northward  as  the  southern  frontier  of 
Abyssinia,  eight  degrees  north  of  the  Equator ;  an  extent  ranging 
through  40  degrees  of  latitude.  Nay,  the  Reviewer  of  Captain 
Owen's  work,  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Quarterly,  asserts,  that  these 
Kaflers,  *  or  Zoolos/  are  the  same  nation  that  are  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Gallas,  who  have  overrun  the  finest  provinces 
of  Abyssinia  itself.  We  know  not  upon  what  evidence  this  as- 
sertion rests.  Zoola,  or  Amazoola,  is  the  specific  designation  of  a 
very  peculiar  tribe.    Captain  Owen  refers  to  the  Gallas  as  having, 

*  like  the  Cqffisrs,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  sea ' ;  owing 
to  which  trait  in  their  character,  insular  stations  are  safe  from 
their  attacks.  They  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Arabs  of  the  coast, 
who  dare  not  venture  into  the  interior. 
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'  The  Galla/  continues  the  narrator,  ^  are  said  to  have  no  houses, 
but  wander  through  the  woods  in  the  wildest  state  of  barbarism. 
Professed  enemies  to  every  nation  and  tribe  around  them,  they  hunt 
and  are  hunted,  frequently  committing  indiscriminate  slaughter  upon 
an  unresisting  multitude  to-day,  and  tnemselves  becoming  victims  to  a 
similar  treatment  on  the  morrow.  Like  their  brother  savages  of  Ame- 
rica, they  consider  a  relic  from  the  body  of  a  slain  foe  the  most  honour- 
able  and   distinguishing  emblem    they  can  wear  of  their   military 

prowess They  unite  subtlety  and  want  of  fdth  with  their  ferocity 

of  temper :  consequently,  the  commerce  between  them  and  the  Arabs 
is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  towns  of  the  latter.  These  they  will 
sometimes  venture  to  harass,  but  seldom  with  less  than  two  thousand 
men,  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  assagayes. 

'  Besides  the  Galla,  there  is  another  race  of  savages  in  the  vicinity, 
termed  Dowla,  who  are  far  more  tractable  and  settled  in  their  habits ; 
and  with  these  the  Arabs  constantly  traffic  and  keep  up  an  amicable 
understanding. 

'  The  Galla  of  this  part  of  the  country '  (the  banks  of  the  Ozy, 
which  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa  Bay,)  ^  bear  the 
same  savage  character  as  those  near  Lamoo,  and  are  equally  inimical 
to  the  Arabs ;  but  the  chief  of  Kow  contrives  to  carry  on  some  little 
trade  in  ivory  with  them,  by  means  of  an  annual  present  to  their  chief, 
which  is  forfeited  by  any  act  of  hostility  or  robbery  committed  by  his 
subjects  during  the  year.  They  have  a  great  dreaa  of  fire-arms,  and 
will  enter  no  house  where  they  are.'  Owen,  Vol.  I.  pp.  392, 397- 

These  are  the  only  notices  that  we  find,  descriptive  of  this 
formidable  race,  and  they  are  too  vague  to  warrant  any  inference 
with  regard  to  their  probable  origin  or  affinities.  The  Galla  of 
Abyssinia  are  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  negro  race  by 
their  low  stature^  deep-brown  complexion,  and  long  hair.  Malta 
Brun  styles  them  ^  African  Tatars,^  and  describes  them  as  wor- 
shipping trees,  stones,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  on  the  authority  of  Barrow,  describes  *  the  KafFers  or 
Gallas '  as  exhibiting  *  manly  and  gigantic  forms,  with  a  com- 
plexion having  the  tinge  of  bronze.'  Mr.  Kay  thus  describes  the 
Southern  Kaffers,  or  Kosas : — 

'  While  I  cannot  go  the  lengths  of  some,  who  have  panegyrized  the 
E^ffers  as  the  finest  race  of  men  ever  beheld,  I  may,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  state,  that  there  are  many  remarkably  fine  and  well- 
made  men  amongst  them.  Many  of  them  are  tall,  robust,  and  very 
muscular :  their  habits  of  life  induce  a  firmness  of  carriage,  and  an 
open,  manly  demeanour,  which  are  altogether  free  from  that  apparent 
consciousness  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  generally  characterizes  unci- 
vilized nations.  In  stature,  they  vary  firom  ^ve  to  six  feet  ten  inches ; 
and  a  cripple  or  deformed  person  is  seldom  seen  among  them Nei- 
ther the  KafFer  nor  the  Tambookie  women,  however,  are  any  thing  so 
near  well-formed  as  the  men.  They  are  mostly  of  low  stature,  very 
strong-limbed,  and  particularly  muscular  in  the  leg, — more  especially 
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when  advanced  in  years.  They  have  no  traces  whatever  of  the  thick 
lip,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  trait  in  the  features  of  the  African 
negro ;  and  as  widely  do  they  differ,  both  in  person  and  character, 
from  the  Hottentot  race,  in  whose  borders  they  have  so  long  been  re- 
sident. They  are  remarkably  good-humoured,  cheerful,  and  animated 
in  general,  excepting  when  enfeebled  by  sickness  or  age.  There  is  a 
national  sprightliness,  activity,  and  vivacity  about  them,  which  greatly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  women  of  most  nations  that  are  but  little, 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  who  are  generally  reserved  in  their  dispo- 
tion  towards  strangers. 

'  Their  apparel,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar,  consists  wholly  of  beasts*  skins,  curried  and  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  perfectly  soft  and  pliable.  The  inner  side 
is  then  coloured  with  a  kind  of  dark  ochre  or  charcoal.  These  leathern 
garments,  which  are  generally  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  foot,  are 
merely  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  like  a  soldier's  cloak,  and  hang 
entirely  loose,  excepting  when  the  cold  renders  it  necessary  to  wrap 
themselves  up  more  closely.  The  head  is  quite  exposed  in  the  hottest, 
as  also  in  the  coldest  weather,  unless  sickness  oblige  them  to  cover  it. 
They  frequently,  indeed,  deprive  themselves  of  the  slight  covering 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  them,  by  shaving  the  head  altogether, 

'  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  the  same  rude  materials  as  that 
of  the  men :  it  only  differs  in  shape.  Their  ingubo,  or  upper  garment, 
has  a  narrow  loose  flap  appended  to  the  collar  behind :  this  extends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  and  sometimes  lower,  forming  a  sort  of  trainl 
It  is  usually  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  buttons,  placed  in  parallel 
lines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mantle,  each  being  set  as  thickly 
as  possible.  Without  these,  (which  all  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  pro- 
cure,) the  cloak  is  considered  incomplete.  Short  leathern  petticoats 
also  are  worn;  and,  when  engaged  in  any  kind  of  labour,  such  as  gar- 
dening, &c.,  constitute  their  only  habiliments :  the  ingubo  is  then  laid 
aside,  being  too  cumbersome.  By  many,  however,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  especially,  nothing  more  than  a  small  apron,  decorated  with 
various  coloured  beads,  is  used  under  the  cloak.  This  is  but  three  or 
four  inches  broad,  and  might  seem  to  be  used  more  as  an  ornament 
than  as  a  matter  of  decorum.  Excepting  cases  of  age,  childhood^  and 
mothers  giving  suck,  it  is  accounted  exceedingly  unbecoming  for  a 
female  to  go  about  with  her  breasts  uncovered.  Over  these,  therefore, 
she  wears  the  imbeka,  which  is  also  ornamented  with  beads.  Great 
taste  is  frequently  displayed  in  their  caps,  or  head-dresses,  which  are 
generally  the  most  expensive  part  of  their  costume.  They  are  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  peculiar  species  of  antelope,  indigenous  to  the  forest, 
and  called  by  the  natives,  iputi.  This  being  cut  to  the  shape  required, 
a  large  quantity  of  variegated  beads  are  stitched  on  with  great  regu- 
larity ;  and  as  white  and  light  blue  generally  form  the  principal  shades 
in  this  Kaffer  turban,  their  contrast  with  the  sable  countenance  of  the 
wearer  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.  When  complete,  the  weight  is, 
of  course,  considerable;  and  the  shape  altogether  too  masculine  to 
accord  with  European  ideas  of  female  delicacy.  It  is  rare  indeed  to 
see  a  woman  with  anything  on  her  feet,  even  when  travelling:   she 
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almost  invariably  goes  barefoot^  under  all  circumstances^  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

'  The  chief  women,  even  to  the  Queen  herself,  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guished by  dress  from  the  most  common  orders :  like  all  the  rest,  they 
are  wholly  destitute  of  change  either  for  days  or  seasons.  Each  carries 
her  entire  wardrobe  about  her  person  daily,  and  has  no  other  bed- 
clothes at  night.  Their  leathern  mantles  are  usually  renewed  once  a 
year;  and  choice  cattle  are  then  slaughtered  for  this  purpose  expressly. 
Black  cows  or  oxen  are  generally  selected,  a  decided  preference  being 
given  to  that  colour.  The  only  visible  difference  between  the  most 
exalted  and  poorest  females  of  the  land,  consists  in  the  quantity  of 
ornaments  they  possess.  Of  these,  bracelets,  necklaces,  ana  ear-drops 
form  the  principal.  Some  have  as  many  as  fifty,  and  others  more  than 
three  times  that  number  of  bead-strings  around  the  neck.  On  the 
arms  are  rings  of  copper  or  iron;  and  when  beads  were  less  plentiful  in 
the  country,  festoons  of  small  cyprcea  shells  were  appended  to  their 
caps,  and  sometimes  worn  as  necklaces.  Suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  cloak,  many  carry  the  shell  of  a  small  land  tor- 
toise, (the  iesiudo  pusilla,)  containing  a  quantity  of  red  pulverized 
ochre,  together  with  a  thin  piece  of  leather,  wherewith  this  Kaffer 
rouge  is  occasionally  rubbed  upon  the  cheeks.  A  button,  shell,  or 
small  string  of  beads,  usually  serves  as  a  succedaneum  for  ear-rings. 

^  The  robes  of  the  principal  Chieftains  are  generally  made  of  pan- 
thers' skins,  which  give  them  a  warlike  and  commanding  appearance. 
These,  however,  are  frequently  thrown  aside,  or  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  subordinates,  while  the  Chief  himself  goes  about  in  an  old  tattered 
garb,  which  would  induce  a  stranger  to  conclude  that  he  was  the  me- 
nial, rather  than  the  monarch.     Few,  if  any,  of  the  Caffrarian  rulers 
pay  much  attention  to  appearances,  either  in  their  persons  or  habita- 
tions.    The  whimsical  change  of  fashions,  so  prevalent  in  most  civil- 
ized countries,  is  here  altogether  unknown.     Respecting  their  orna- 
ments, indeed,  they  are  somewhat  capricious.    The  kind  of  beads  that 
pleased  them  last  year,  and  for  which  they  were  then  ready  to  give  the 
very  highest  price,  is  now  in  all  probability  deemed  mere  refuse;  a 
new  description  having  been  seen  hanging  at  the  ear  or  breast  of  a 
Chief,  gives  rise  to  fresh  demands  at  the  market,  and  throws  all  the 
rest,  however  beautiful,  into  the  shade.     But  with  regard  to  their 
general  costume,  this  is  manifestly  the  same,  both  in  cut  and  kind, 
that  their  ancestors  wore  from  time  immemorial.     Its  simplicity  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  throughout  succeeding  generations  without  the 
least  alteration.     Their  minds  appear  never  to  have  reverted  to  the 
practicability  of  improvement,  either  in  point  of  comfort  or  appear- 
ance.    Now,  however,  they  are  beginning  to  make  innovations  upon 
their  old  system ;  and  on  every  station  may  be  seen  numbers  of  both 
sexes  clad  in  European  apparel  of  some  description  or  other.     In  pro- 
portion as  they  become  attached  to,  and  have  intercourse  with,  the 
Mission  family,  they  evince  an  increasing  desire  to  assume  our  appear- 
ance, and  to  dress  in  a  similar  way.     This,  of  course,  at  first,  ana  until 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  shape  and  mode  of  putting  on  the 
dififerent  articles,  often  produces  ludicrous  sights  ;  the  good  lady  being 
sometimes  seen  gaily  promenading  with  the  petticoat,  or  gown  skirt> 
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suspended  from  the  neck  instead  of  the  waist;  and  the  gentleman 
strutting  about  in  a  check  shirt  and  a  pair  of  leathern  trowsers^  with 
as  much  consequence  as  a  first-rate  English  dandy. 

*  The  men's  ornaments  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  women'r 
Their  arms^  above  the  elbows>  are  often  adorned  with  broad  ivory 
rings^  cut  out  of  the  solid  part  of  an  elephant's  tusk^  well  poliahira. 
From  the  wrist  upwards^  there  are  frequently  as  many  as  tbirto 
bracelets^  made  of  iron  or  brass;  and  metal  rings  are  also  worn  on  ibe 
legs^  just  above  the  ankles.  In  addition  to  great  quantities  of  bea^j 
various  other  things  are  suspended  from  the  neck^  such  as  small  piec^ 
of  cedar  wood^  the  bones  and  teeth  of  certain  animals^  &c.  ^^^e. 
however^  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  charms,  rather  than  ornaments. 
Round  the  heads  of  the  Chiefs  are  sometimes  seen  narrow  stnmi 
thickly  studded  with  different  coloured  beads,  singularly  and  tasSe^ 
fully  arranged;  and  on  going  to  war,  the  complete  wings  of  the  blua 
crane,  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  head,  constitute  their  natiooi^ 
plumes.  Many  decorate  their  legs  with  the  hairy  extremity  o£  a 
favourite  cow's  tail,  or  with  that  of  some  wild  beast  that  has  fallea 
under  their  spear  in  the  chase.  This  is  attached  to  the  knee,  and 
hangs  down  the  shin.  The  ears  of  all,  with  comparatively  few  excep^i 
tions,  are  bored;  and  amongst  some  of  the  tribes  this  practice  is  carried[ 
to  an  extravagant  extent,  distending  the  lobes  to  the  very  uttermost 
and  leaving  holes  of  enormous  size.'  , 

^  The  wealth  of  the  Amakosa;  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  this  pait 
of  Africa,  consists  not  in  abundance  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stcmesi; 
to  them  these  things,  so  eagerly  pursued  by  the  civilised  nations  of  l^i^ 
earth,  would  be  mere  dross.  J^^either  do  magnificent  houses,  nq^ 
splendid  furniture,  as  we  have  already  observed,  constitute  objects  of 
glory  here.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  accounted  the  greatest  and  moft 
valuable  riches  that  man  can  possess ;  and  the  increase  of  his  stpclif 
together  with  the  various  means  by  which  that  increase  may  be  moit 
fully  ensured,  is  the  subject  of  daily  study  with  every  native  from  llie 
time  that  he  is  at  all  capable  of  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  tli^ 
very  last  moment  of  his  earthly  career.  This,  in  short,  is  the  cud  of 
all  his  exertions,  and  the  grand  object  of  all  his  arts.  His  very  heart 
and  soul  are  in  his  herd ;  every  head  is  as  familiar  to  his  eye  as  tha 
very  countenances  of  his  children.  He  is  scarcely  ever  seen  shedding 
tears,  excepting  when  the  Chief  lays  violent  hands  upon  some  part  .of 
his  horned  family ;  this  pierces  him  to  the  heart,  and  produces  moNt 
real  grief  than  would  be  evinced  over  the  loss  either  of  wife  Of 
child. 

^  Beads,  brass- wire,  and  gilt  buttons  rank  next  in  point  of  value. 
These,  in  fact,  answer  the  two  grand  purposes  to  which  gold  and  silver 
are  applied  in  Europe,  viz.,  trade  and  aggrandisement.  They  conatU 
tute  the  bullion  of  the  country,  and  the  sole  medium  of  exchang^b 
with  the  exception  of  a  spear,  which  is  occasionally  given  in  part  of 
payment.  In  former  days,  the  returns  consisted  of  cattle  only  ;  bat 
since  the  door  has  been  thrown  open  for  export  to  the  colony^  ivory  and 
hides  also  have  bec(»tte  staple  commodities.  For  the  elephant's  tiudE 
they  had  finrmerly  no  other  use  than  that  of  cutting  it  up  into  rings  iur 
bracelets  I  but,  now  that  they  have  a  regular  market,  that  daea  of 
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ornaments  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  As  wo  have  already- 
remarked  respecting  their  ruling  propensity,  the  grand  end  in  every 
thing  seems  to  be  the  augmentation  of  their  stock :  hence  they  will 
seldom  receive  any  article^  however  valuable  in  our  estimation,  for 
their  staple  commodities,  that  will  not  in  some  way  or  other  enable 
them  to  make  an  accession  to  their  herd. 

'  Sheep,  goats,  and  horses  have  but  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  country;  until  lately,  therefore,  the  pack  ox  constituted  the 
only  beast  of  burden  with  which  they  were  at  all  acquainted.  Now 
indeed  we  meet  with  a  small  flock  of  goats  here  and  there,  particularly 
amongst  the  Amatembu,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  imported 
from  the  colony.  Horses  also  are  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the  country, 
some  of  which  have  doubtless  been  stolen  from  the  colonists,  and  others 
left  on  the  field  as  cast-aways  in  the  different  expeditions  made  by  the 
latter  against  the  bordering  clans.  Many  of  the  young  Chiefs  are 
becoming  real  Bedouins  in  their  fondness  for  these  animals ;  and  some 
of  them  now  possess  very  fine  studs,  which  they  are  annually  increas-^ 
ing.  They  have  been  much  encouraged  and  assisted  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  by  travellers  and  military  gentlemen,  who  have  pre- 
sented  them  with  horses  of  a  superior  description.  The  principal  use, 
however,  which  they  make  of  those  serviceable  creatures,  is  that  of  the 
chase^  in  which  they  are  quite  as  merciless  as  the  wildest  Arabs  we 
are  acquainted  with.  I  was  much  amused  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  Chief  one  day  tauntingly  upbraided  his  sons  with  not  being 
able  to  use  their  legs  since  they  haa  got  amahaski  (horses)  to  carry 
them.  ^^  This,"  said  he,  '^  was  not  the  case  when  S'Lhambi  was 
young ;  we  then  thought  it  no  task  to  journey  on  foot,  or  to  try  the 
strength  of  our  limbs  in  hunting.     But  things  are  altered  now  !" 

'  Their  manner  of  life  is  truly  patriarchal,  and  their  general  diet 
extremely  simple.  This  ordinarily  consists  of  milk,  which^  like  the 
Arabs  and  Foulah  nation  of  Western  Africa,  they  invariably  use  in  a 
sour  curdled  state.  It  is  called  amaaz,  and  rendered  thus  thick  and 
acidulous  by  being  kept  in  leathern  sacks  or  bottles,  the  appeafUnce  of 
which  is  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  exceed- 
ingly disgusting.  Those,  vessels  are  replenished  with  fresh  miJk  from 
the  cow,  morning  and  evening  ;  this  is  generally  poured  in  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  draw  oflT  that  designed  for  family  use.  It  is  sometimes 
kept  in  calabashes  (gourd  shells);  but  in  these  it  often  contracts  a 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  taste.  New  milk  is  seldom  used>  excepting 
by  children  ;  nor  does  it  ever  undergo  any  other  preparation  than  that 
already  mentioned.  This  forms  the  Kaffers'  standing  dish ;  and  next 
to  this,  a  bowl  of  boiled  corn.  The  grain  most  commonly  cultivated 
by  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  is  a  species  of  millet,  or  guinea  corn, 
holcus  sorghum,  called  amazimha  by  the  Kaffer,  and  mabali  by  the 
Boochuana.  It  is  used  in  different  ways ;  but  most  comm(mly  in  a 
boiled  state.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  served  up  in  small  baskets^ 
out  of  which  each  helps  himself,  making  his  hands  serve  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  spoons.  Seasoning  of  any  kind  is  seldom  used :  except- 
ing when  mixed  with  a  little  milk,  the  bare  grain  constitutes  the  sole 
ingredient  of  the  mess.  It  is  sometimes  pounded  between  two  stones 
with  the  hand,  (corn-mills  being  altogether  unknown  in  Caffraria,)  and 
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made  into  a  kind  of  pottage ;  and  at  other  times  formed  into  thick 
cakes^  which  are  always  baked  on  the  hearth^  amidst  hot  embers^  afiter 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Indian  com  also  is  cultivated,  but  not  so 
extensively ;  pumpkins  likewise,  together  with  a  few  other  esculent 
plants.  But  of  the  latter  they  seldom  lay  up  any  store  ;  consequently 
they  are  only  useful  while  the  season  lasts:  and  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  case  with  maize  also ;  for  while  it  continues  in  season, 
both  young  and  old  are  seen  parching  and  eating  it  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  A  species  of  sugar-cane,  called  imfe,  is  grown  in  great  abund- 
ance :  of  this  the  natives  are  remarkably  fond,  on  account  of  its  sweet 
and  succulent  quality.  A  decoction  of  it,  as  likewise  of  the  Indian 
corn-stalk,  is  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  their  mess 
of  millet.  Add  to  the  above  an  occasional  feast  of  animal  (bod,  and 
we  have  the  diet  complete  of  a  strong  and  able-bodied  people.  They 
^Idom  sit  down  to  more  than  one  good  meal  a  day ;  and  tlmt  is  in  the 
evening,  about  an  hour  before  bed-time :  an  occasional  draught  of  milk 
is  generally  all  they  take  beside.  Few  indeed  arc  the  wants  of  nature, 
whilst  the  appetite  remains  unenthralled  by  the  vitiating  influence  of 
luxury.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  con- 
stitute their  chief  dependence,  as  it  regards  subsistence,  in  all  cases  of 
femergency. 

*  Being  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  nature  and  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  free  from  many  of  those  disorders 
which  are  so  dreadfully  destructive  in  other  countries.  There  is  in- 
deed a  sort  of  metheglin  which  they  make  when  wild  honey  is  plenti- 
ful :  of  this  they  sometimes  drink  to  excess.* 

'  The  most  prominent  trait,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  Kafier, 
is  decidedly  that  of  the  herdsman,  rather  than  the  warrior;  for,  as 
already  intimated,  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  some- 
thing that  is  calculated  either  to  increase  the  numbers  or  improve  the 
appearance  of  his  cattle.  Such  is  his  daily  attention  to  these,  that  one 
out  of  a  thousand  would  be  immediately  missed.  His  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  every  little  spot  on  the  hide,  turn  of  the  horns,  or  other 
peculiarity,  after  having  seen  an  animal  once  or  twice,  is  indeed 
astonishing,  and  says  much  for  his  powers  of  observation. 

^  Although  he  may  have  numerous  servants  or  vassals  at  his  com- 
mand, it  is  accounted  no  disparagement  for  an  Incos  enkulu  (great 
Captain  or  Chief)  to  be  seen  tending  his  own  herds.  The  numerous 
ana  fantastical  shapes  into  which  they  twist  the  horns  of  many  of  their 
oxen,  give  them  a  singular  and  often  an  unnatural  appearance.  This 
is  of  course  done  while  the  horn  is  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  bended 
any  way  without  difficulty  to  the  operator,  or  injury  to  the  beast. 
Their  expert  management  and  perfect  command  of  oxen  is  such  as 
dft^en  furnishes  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  knowledge  these  crea- 
tures possess  of  their  respective  owners,  whose  singular  manoeuvres  as 
well  as  language  •  might  seem  to  be  instantly  comprehended  by  them. 
One  of  their  most  favourite  amusements  is  that  of  racing  young  cattle, 
which  are  sometimes  made  to  go  at  an  astonishing  rate :  on  these  occa- 
sions, a  native,  on  horseback  and  at  full  gallop,  frequently  leads  the 
van.  The  winning  ox  is  lauded  to  the  very  skies,  and  the  praises  of 
the  multitude  pronounced  upon  it  in  the  most  vociferous  manner. 
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^  The  erection  of  cattle«folds  likewise  constitutes  a  part  of  tl}e  men's 
employ.  These>  however^  being  of  the  most  simple  description^  require 
no  ^eat  pains  or  labour.  They  seldom  consist  of  any  thing  more  thaQ 
a  quantity  of  thorns,  placed  so  as  to  foi*m  a  circular  hedge,  the  vacan- 
cies and  openings  in  which  are  carefully  filled  up  with  smaller 
branches.  These  enclosures  are  sometimes  made  with  posts  and 
boughs  closely  woven  together  as  a  kind  of  lattice* work ;  and  whe^ 
the  colder  season  sets  in,  every  breach  and  interstice  is  filled  up,  lest 
the  wintry  blast  should  destroy  any  of  their  flock.  As  they  are  abso-^ 
lutely  obliged  to  collect  and  bring  home  the  cattle  every  night,  in  order 
to  preseWe  them  from  wolves  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  every  man  is 
extremely  anxious  that  his  herd  should  lie  as  dry  and  as  warm  as  pos'- 
sible ;  and  considerable  judgment  is  generally  evinced  in  their  choice 
of  situations  for  this  purpose.  With  this  view,  the  sloping  sides  of 
hills,  facing  the  rising  sun,  are  invariably  preferred  as  places  of  resi- 
dence. But  there  is,  moreover,  another  reason  for  their  making  the 
ubuhlanti  as  comfortable  as  possible :  like  the  bantang  of  the  Mandingo 
tribes  in  Western  Africa,  it  is  invariably  made  the  place  of  general 
resort  and  concourse.' 

'  Some  of  the  natives  are  by  no  means  the  most  contemptible  arti- 
sans. Had  they  but  proper  tools,  and  a  little  instruction  as  to  the  use 
of  them,  their  abakaudi  (smiths)  would  in  all  probability  soon  exceh 
The  remoter  tribes  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Kaifer,  as  it  regards  the 
smelting  of  iron.  Nevertheless,  when  it  comes  into  his  hand  in  a 
malleable  state,  the  latter  is  able  to  shape  it  to  his  purpose  with  great 
ingenuity.  Their  hammer,  as  well  as  anvil,  seldom  consists  of  any« 
thing  more  than  a  common  hard  stone,  with  which,  however,  they 
manage  to  give  a  neat  finish  to  spears  of  different  forms,  metallic 
beads,  and  small  chains  :  bracelets  also,  both  of  iron  and  brass,  are  fre- 
quently manufactured  by  these  self-taught  mechanics  with  considerable 
taste.  Much  genius  and  clever  workmanship  are  sometimes  displayed 
in  the  blade  of  the  umkoncto  (assagai)  which  constitutes  their  prmcipal 
weapon,  ofifensi ve  and  defensive.  In  addition  to  this,  the  :  Umkandi 
makes  a  small  description  of  hatchets>  which,  although  most  inefficient 
in  the  estimation  of  a  European,  serve  every  purpose  for  whidh  the 
natives  want  them.  Being  intolerably  fond  of  smoking,  numbers 
employ  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pipes :  but  in  these 
they  seldom  display  either  taste  or  industry,  as  they  are  in  general 
prodigiously  clumsy. 

^  The  various  wars  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years 
among  the  tribes  higher  up  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior,  have  been  the 
means  of  throwing  amongst  the  southern  clans  numbers  of  poor  desti- 
tute exiles,  who,  from  their  being  acquainted  with  the  art  of  smelting 
metallic  ores,  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful,  both  to  the  Amakosaeand 
Amatembu.  These  strangers  have  several  peculiar  customs,  which 
^ifer  entirely  from  those  oi  the  Kafifer.  Like  the  Boochuanas,  they 
use  abnndjance  of  snuff,  and  only  smoke  ocqasionally ;  whereas  t^^ 
others  smoke  constantly,  and  seldom  or  never  take  snuff.  A  small 
iMittle,  curiously  formed  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  matter,  serves  as  the 
substitute  for  a  box,  and  is  usually  suspended  by  a  string,  either  from 
the  neck  or  some  part  of  the  ingubo.     To  this  is  attached  a  small  ivory 
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aocBi^  with  which  they  serve  up  the  contestSy  in  waA  mmswre  as 
Mitays  to  cause  copious  streams  to  flow  from  the  eves,  lliis  unftr-i 
limate  peqiJe,  being  bereft  of  their  country  find  thor  all*  are  glad  to 
beoome  herders,  Taswidsi  or  any  thing,  in  ord^  to  a^oid  utter  sa^nraMoU) 
As  servants,  they  appear  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  confided  in  theni.  t 

There  is,  however,  nothing  of  the  spnghtliness  and  viiracity  of  the  ' 

tCaffer  about  them :  on  the  contrary,  their  countenances  are  i^  inosi 
iilistances  strongly  marked  with  something  of  a  jejune  and  sorrowful  > 

cakt/    K^fw,pp.  108-111;   113— 117;  119— 124;    145,146;!^  I 

•^129;  laS.l  '        '       ' 

*•  •  . '       ■        • 

* '  In  some  things,  the  Kosa  Kaffers  are  very  particular  in  tjieir  | 

habits ;  in  others,  unspeakably  disgusting.     They  will  not  eat  ' 

imtie^s  flesh,  except  a  species  of  wild  hog ;  nor  will  they  touc^ 
the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  which  the  Bechuana  tribes  devour 
with  eagerness.  They  have  also  a  great  antipathy  to  fish,  poul- 
ts, and  eggs ;  rejecting,  in  fact,  all  meats  considered  as  unclean  I 
by  the  Arabs.  Yet  they  are  in  other  respects  by  no  meana  ntee  ( 
or  cleanly  in  their  diet.  ^  Plain  animal  food,  either  broiled  or 
'  boiled,  without  salt,  seasoning,  or  v^etable,  is  the  greatest 
*  luxury  a  Kaffer  desires.^  With  regard  to  their  morals,  Mr. 
Kay  gives  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  these  tribes.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and 
tile  deeds  of  darkness  which  it  licenses  ;  but  other  authorities  of  the 
highest  respectability  represent  the  Southern  Kaflers  as  far  from 
being  characteristically  depraved  or  dissolute,  compared  with  other 
heathens,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  whose  atroci- 
ties ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  standard  or  sample  of 
national  manners.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  upon  such 
points,  a  Missionary  so  long  resident  among  them  should  quote 
the  superficial  remarks  of  Barrow. 

In  the  above  description,  the  reader  will  have  observed  the 
mention  of  several  traits  or  customs  in  which  these  Kaflers  bear 
a  resemblance  to  the  nations  of  Western  and  Northern  AfHca ; 
and  various  other  points  of  similarity  are  incidentally  adverted  to. 
Barrow,  on  the  strength,  chiefly,  of  their  practising  circumcision, 
and  their  '  Arab  countenance,**  infers  their  aflinity  to  the  wander- 
ing Arabs  known  by  the  name  of  Bedouins.  With  equal  reason 
ra;ght  the  Mandingoes,  Soolimas,  and  other  tribes  of  Western 
and  Central  Africa,  be  supposed  to  be  of  Bedouin  origin,  among 
whom  circumcision  is  practised  alike  by  moslem  and  pagan,  and 
with  rites  and  customs  very  similar  to  those  observed  by  the 
Kosa  Kaflers.  To  the  Soolimas,  of  whom  Major  Laing  gives 
so  interesting  a  description,  they  would  appear,  nrom  Mr.  Kay^s 
account,  to  bear  even  a  physical  resemblance.  The  young  women 
of  both  nations  are  often,  we  are  told,  beautiful ;  but  the  hard 
iservitudcof  the  marriage  state  soon  destroys  their  natural  charms, 
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and  renders  tbem  at  an  early  8ge  dls^atingly  ugly.  Both  among 
the  Soolitnas  and  the  Kosae,  building,  digging,  and  other  |ab6- 
tious  occupationa  devolve  upon  the  females ;  while  the  pre|iaratiOtt 
of  the  clothing— the  sewing  and  washing  among  the  SobIimas,i4i^ 
dressing  of  thfc  calves'  skins  for  the  ingubaes  among  the  ICosas — 
is  undertaken  by  the  men.  Mr.  Kay  uses  nearly  the  same  words 
that  Major  Laing  employs  in  describing  the  rude  judicial  customs 
of  the  Soolimas :— '  Their  palaver- hguse,  like  ihc  Itoman  furuin, 
'  is  in  the  open  air;  and  all  persons  are  entitled  to  the  privilege 
'  of  hearing  the  debates.'  The  same  display  characterizes  their 
forensic  exhibitions.  In  short,  Mr.  Kay,  who  repeatedly  r^ers 
to  Major  Laing's  account  of  the  Soolimas,  would  seeni,  m'  ths 
following  passage,  (whether  intentionally  or  not,)  to  Have  b'!^; 
ierred  his  description  of  them  to  his  Kaners.*  ',"■■, 

'  In  their  public  barangues  a  man  is  seldom  interrupted,  ftltbinlgK 
Iiis  speech  be  continued  for  hours  tt^ther;  but  during  this  tiibe-  bft 
antagonist  is  all  attention :  when  he  rises  to  reply,  every  Drgumetlt 
that  has  been  adduced  is  taken  up  in  the  exact  order  in  which  it  wiA 
delivered,  and  with  as  much  precision  as  if  answered  at  the  vCry 
moment.  Memory  is  their  only  note-book ;  and  altboiigh  apparently 
put  on  many  occasions  to  the  severest  test,  thev  seldom  seem  to  lal^vr 
under  any  material  difficulty  in  bringing  up  all  the  details  of  thesubr 
jcct  by  the  astonishing  powers  of  recollection.  Their  language  qif 
those  occasions  is  generally  strong  and  nervous,  and  their  manner  e^r 
ceedingly  manly  and  dignified.  Even  the  children,  when  about  to 
reply  to  the  most  simple  questions,  step  forward,  throwback  the  head, 
and  extend  the  arm  ;  and  give  to  their  words  a  fuU,  slow,  and  cledr 
enunciation.  '' 

'  "  The  decisions  of  these  Caffrarian  judges,"  says  a  correspondent  in 


•  The  following  is  the  corresponding  passage  in  Major  Laing :— •  In 
'  the  palavers  of  the  Soolimas,  an  orator  may  harangue  an  assembly 
'  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  without  the  smallest  opposition  from  those 
'  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  ;  and  his  antagonist  will,  tirom  me- 
'  mory,  reply  to  every  part  of  his  speech,  the  next  day,  as  regularly  as 
'  if  he  had  kept  notes.'  Again,  Mr.  Kay  says  :  '  The  KtJer  chie^ 
*  are  in  all  cases  both  legislators  and  judges;  whilst  "  the  eld  men" 
'  and  favourite  courtiers  form  a  kind  of  jury  and  council  too.'  Ma- 
jor Laing  says :  '  The  elders  are  always  consulted  by  the  king  on 
'  matters  of  moment,  and  are  addressed  by  him  as  fathers.'  Oiice 
more:  'The  infidelity  of  the  Soolima  women,'   says  the  Major,  'is  a 

'  never  failing  source  of  litigation  here as  I  couldperceive  tnia 

'  the  numerous  palavers  brought  before  the  king.'  '  This,'  says  Mr. 
Kay,  after  citing  the  passage,  'is  preciedy  the  case  in  every  part  of 
'  Kafferland :  quarrels  and  prosecntions  are  continually  springing 
'  from  this  very  same  source.' 
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one  of  the  colonial  newspapers^  ^*  are  generally  founded  on  precedents 
which  are  treasured  up  in  the  memories  of  the  oldj  and  eagerly  learned 
and  carefully  recollected  by  the  young.  The  following  singular  case, 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred, some  years  ago,  will  perhaps  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Kaffer  law.  A  calf  m  its  way  to  the 
worlds  or^  in  other  words^  when  but  half  delivered,  was  killed  by  a 
dog.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  king,  and  a  defence  was  set  up 
on  the  ground  that  the  animal  destroyed  never  belonged  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  could  no  more  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  lierd,  than  a  calf  to 
be  bom  twelve  years  hence.  Neither  the  judge  nor  any  of  his  elders 
could  recollect  a  case  in  point ;  and  hesitating  to  establish  a  precedent' 
even  in  so  simple  an  affair,  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  other 
Chiefs  for  advice  upon  the  subject.  Each  of  them  called  together  the 
old  men  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  demanded  their  opinion  ;  ahd 
all  sent  back  a  reply  stating  that  a  similar  case  had  never,  to  theil; 
knowledge,  been  aiscussed  before.  The  king  then  ordered  the  matter 
to  lie  over  until  his  doubts  should  be  removed ;  and  with  this  resolit- 
tion  both  parties  are  perfectly  satisfied." '    pp.  154,  5* 

To  these  coincidences  may  be  added,  that,  among  both  natioitft 
marriage  is  a  commercial  bargain,  the  bride  being  purchased  of 
her  parents  ;  and  the  rites  of  sepulture  (a  privilege  not  extended, 
however,  to  the  common  folk)  are  strikingly  similar. 

'  As  amongst  the  Soolimas,  so  also  here,  the  grave  of  a  Chief  is  held 
sacred.  By  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  it  is  usually  dug  right  under  the 
fold-hedge,  which  is  generally  made  of  thorns  or  branches  of  the  aca^ 
da  giramae.  These  are  of  course  easily  removed;  and  the  breach 
being  repaired  again,  the  fold  is  used  as  formerly.  But  by  the  Ama^ 
kosae  and  Amatembu,  Sec,  a  distinct  enclosure  is  not  unfrequently 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  after  the  place  of  sepulture  has  been  co- 
vered up,  two  or  three  persons  who  have  been  employed  as  sextons,  are 
then  appointed  to  keep  and  see  that  it  is  not  disturbed  either  by  man 
or  beast.  A  certain  number  of  cattle  are  now  placed  upon  it ;  to  the 
benefit  of  which  these  men  are  exclusively  entitled.  The  milk  and 
the  increase  are  said  to  be  at  their  disposal ;  but  the  original  stock  they 
are  not  allowed  to  touch,  the  animals  of  which  it  consists  being 
hereby  destined  to  live  as  long  as  nature  and  circumstances  may  per- 
mit ;  after  which  their  carcases  must  be  burnt  and  entirely  consumed* 
The  task  of  these  keepers  in  some  instances  continues  for  years  ;  da<r 
ring  the  whole  of  which  period  they  are  regarded  by  their  neighbours 
and  friends  as  ^'  dwellers  among  the  tombs."  In  course  of  time,  hoWf 
ever,  they  are  relieved  ;  upon  which  the  spot  is  deserted,  and  the  eUf 
closure  falls  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless  the  place  is  marked  and  well 
known  throughout  the  tribe,  and  no  one  dares  to  commit  any  trespass 
upon  it  whatever.  Several  old  graves  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  very  brambles  and  bush  which  have  ariseii 
upon  thebi  remain  perfectly  undisturbed,  while  even  the  grass  itself  1$ 
not  suffered  to  be  burnt  or  destroyed,  although  forty  or  fifty  years,  iat 
least,  must  have  elapsed  since  those  Caffrarian  rulers  were  consigned 
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to  their  dusty  beds.  Th^  war-like  Chief  Gfachabi,  as  ha&  been  ab'eadj 
noticed^  was  slain  by  a  party  of  the  Atnateijabu,  against  whoin  he  had 
proceeded  with  hostile  and  predatory  intentions ;  but  although  his 
death  took  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home^  ^nd  his  body 
in  all  probaoility  was  devoured  in  the  field,  his  inantle^  ornaments,  and 
remaining  spears  were  all  gathered  up  and  carefully  buried^  and  the 
place  is  GsJled  "  Gachabi's  grave  "  to  this  day.'    pp.  195,  6.  , 

Connected  with  their  funeral  rites  are  some  usages  still  more 
remarkable,  firom  their  being  evidently  the  traditiom^l  reUcs  qf 
an  ancient  civilization. 

'  When  death  has  occurred  in  a  village,  all  its  inhabitants  fast^  abn 
staining  even  from  a  draught  of  milk  the  whole  of  that  day,  and 
sometimes  longer.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife,  is  required  by  qustoin' 
to  fast  for  several  days,  and  to  withdraw  himself  from'  society  for  th^ 
space  of  two  or  three  weeks  ;  during  which  he  wanders  about  in  sonie 
solitary  and  desert  spot,  without  either  comfort  or  companion3.  He 
not  only  keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  meii,  but  casts 
away  his  only  garment,  which  is  henceforth  accounted  unclean.  .  )Iis 
daily  subsistence  is  derived  entirely  from  a  precarious  supply  of  roots 
or  wild  fruits,  &c. 

'  The  widow's  lot  is  harder  still.  On  the  death  of  her  hnsband, 
she  in  like  manner  retires  to  the  forest  or  the  wilderness,  where  she  is 
obliged  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  period  than  custom  requires  of  the 
man.  Her  means  of  subsistence  are  equaUy  precarious  ;  a  little  water 
from  the  brook,  and  a  few  bulbous  or  gramineous  roots*  generally  con* 
siitute  the  whole  of  her  supply,  of  food.  No  one  feels  any  c^cern 
about  her,  nor  is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  the  poor  creature  be 
living  or  dead.  If  she  return,  well ;  if  not,  her  absence  is  treated  as 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifference.  After  wandering  about  in  soli* 
tude  for  two  or  three  days«  she  throws  away  her  upper  garment,  which, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  henceforth  deemed  impure.  She  is  now  of 
course  entirely  exposed,  without  covering  by  day,  or  shelter  at  night. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  more  in  this  state,  she  cuts  and  lacerates  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  body  with  sharp  stones,  until  the  blood  flows  in 
streams.  The  numerous  scars  left  by  wounds  made  on  those  occasions 
have  in  several  instances  been  repeatedly  shown  to  me.  The  hut  in 
which  she  dwelt  with  her  deceased  husband  is  then  burnt  ;  conse- 
quently, she  is  obliged  to  erect  a  new  habitation,  or  be  dependent  upfwi 
her  friends  for  accommodation.  When  the  days  of  her  mourmog  are 
over,  and  the  subsequent  new  moon  makes  its  appearance,!  a  number 
of  cows  or  oxen,  (if  the  husband  had  any,)  proporjJoned  to  the  num- 
ber of  wives  that  he  had,  are  slaughtered,  and  new  ganuents  made  for 
each,  from  the  hides  of  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  the;  only  por- 
tion of  his  property  that  is  awarded  to  them  by  Jaw. .  Henceforward, 
unless  a  female  of  some  rank,  she  hath  no  protector,  she  sipl^s  under 
an  intolerable  burthen  of  drudgery,  and  is  constantly  constrained  to  be 
the  servant  of  sin.  How  great  and  manifold  are  the  horrors  of  Pagan- 
ism !  And  how  great  the  contrast  between  its  principles,  and  those  of 
Christiaiiity !    This,  by  (t^  benign  influence,  9ine|iprat,^  llie  c<mditioa 
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of  the  destitute^  and  gives  special  commands  conoenuhg  the  deieisee- 
Sm8,  ''the  widow  and  the  fatherless ; "  hut  that  systematically  de^rojs 
them  on  the  funeral  pile,  or  leaves  them  to  perish  in  want  and  wreicn'- 


•  ^  When  S'Lhambi  died,  the  people  of  his  trihe,  both  men  and'  wo- 
JDtn,  great  and  smell,  shayed  their  heads ;  which  is  said  to  .be  a  geile- 
lai  practice  at  the  death  of  a  great  Chief.  The  inhabitants  of  Hh 
hamlet,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoining  ones,  appear  td  bsv^ 
fiisted  on  that  occasion  until  the  third  day ;  men,  women,  and  dnldren 
then  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  puriliG«feiMi> 
afiter  which  ceremony  all  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  their  ^vouiite  r^ 
past.  His  wives,  (ten,)  like  those  of  the  most  common  subject,  were 
immediately  obliged  to  conform  to  the  general  custom.  Their  garr 
ments  and  caps,  &c.,  were  all  burned,  their  beads  and  other  ornameiits 
given  away,  and  they  themselves  necessitated  to  repair  to  the  wflder- 
taess  in  a  state  of  comparative  nakedness.'    pp.  199—201. 

.  Still  more  remarkable  are  their  notions  of  defilement .  fr<|in 
touching  the  dead,  from  child-birth,  from  leprosy,  and  otber 
causes  of  ritual  uncleanness  among  the  Hebrews.  Their  praqtic^ 
of  cutting  and  tearing  themselves,  and  of  shaving  or  ^  making 
^  baldness  upon  their  heads,^  in  token  of  grief  and  lamentaldonj^ 
are  also  heathenish  customs  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  frosi 
i(iumerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  these  cwaciin 
donees  indicate  any  affinity  between  either  the  Arabs,  the  3^w$f 
or  the  Soolimas,  and  these  Kaffers,  we  will  not  affirm  ;  for  ..cii9^ 
toms  strikingly  similar  are  found  common  to  nations  widely  diflfer:^  J 

ing  in  their  physiol(^cal  character.  The  Soolimas  are  Kqff^s. 
ill  religion,  some  of  their  chiefs  and  elders  only  having  embrace^ 
Mohammedism.  In  person,  Major  Laing  describes  them  w 
^  short  and  muscular.'  Their  native  weapons  are  the  sling  and 
the  bow,  and  thqr  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  effective  m^e  o^ 
the  musket.  Like  the  Eaffers,  they  are  acquainted  with  thc^ 
miedicinal  virtues  of  several  plants,  and  practise  cupping.  Rer^ 
^jpNecting  their  language,  we  have  no  precise  information..  It 
tfoiild  seem  to  be  either  a  dialect  of  the  Mandingo,  or  that  spoken 
by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Jallonka  country.  ,  The 
i^ord  Solimana  signifies,  in  Mandingo,  a  class  or  society.  Yet 
from  the  Mandinffoes,  as  well  as  from  the  Foulahs,  with  whom 
they  were  formerly  in  close  alliance,  the  Soolimas  are  distin- 
guished by  very  marked^  differences.  We  are  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  finding  no  new  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Kay  upon  the 
very  isingular  dialect  of  the  Southern  Kafters,  notwithstanding 
his  long  residence  in  their  country.  The  whole  of  the  informa- 
tion respecting  their  language,  is  taken  from  Thompson  and  Bar- 
row. Surely  Mr.  K.  might  at  least  have  collected  materials  for 
a  vocabulary.  He  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  in  the  language  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson; 
that  %he  plural  of  many  nouns  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle 
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Am  or  Ama";  as  Koaat  Amakosa ;  -  Tymha^  Amaiymba^  (fnddo  (« 
Hottentot),  Ammulio^  the  Hottentots.* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  African  dialects  is  at  present  so  impeK- 
feet,  that  w^  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  prefix  is  found  ia  any 
other  ]angu2^e.  It  may  deserve  mention,  however^  that  tfaSe 
Arabic  MS.  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Takroor,  of  which  Cap- 
tain Clapperton  obtained  a  translation,  refers  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Tawarek,  called  Amakeetan.  According  to  this  account,  iii 
which  some  historical  facts  are  evidently  blended  with  anadhron^ 
isms  and  errors,  a  division  of  Barbars  (shepherds  and  herdsmcin) 
emigrated  from  Yemen,  or  Southern  Arabia,  long  before  th^  Chris- 
tian  era,  and  had  their  first  settlement  in  'the  country  betweeu 
^  Zanj  and  Abyssinia,^  whence  they  are  stated  to  have  spread  west- 
wsird  into  Kanoom,  and  to  have  *  settled  there,  as  strangers,  un^ 

*  der  the  government  of  the  Tawarek,  who  were  a  tribe  related 

*  to  them,  and  called  Amakeetan.''  But  they  soon  rebell^  ajs&inslf 
them,  and  usurped  the  country,  and  extended  their  dpmmion^ 
greatly,  till  at  length  their  government  became  weakened,  and 
their  power  destroyed.     Mr.  Barrow  affirms,  that  to  the  Ethii 

3»ans  or  Abyssinians,  the  Kaffers  bear  a  strong  resemblance, 
ut,  under  the  names  of  Ethiopian  and  Abyssinian,  m^ny  V^f^ 
distinct  and  different  races  are  confounded.  That  to  some  c^ 
these  the  Eosas  are  allied,  is  highly  probable ;  ^ossiblv,  to  thb 
Amharic  family.  To  the  Tuarick,  or  Berber  tribes  of  the  l)e^ 
sert,  they  can  bear  no  affinity;  their  language  being  of  ^uiteij 
different  structure  and  sound,  and,  like  the  Fellatah,  (styled  by'. 
Balbi  the  Italian  of  Africa,)  abounding  in  liquids.  Mr.  Kay 
has  given  (at  p.  277)  *  translation  of  the  Lord'*s  Prayer  into, 
Kaffer;  which  varies,  however,  very  materially  from  tnat  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Brownlee,  and  given  in  the  Appendixio  Mr.  Th'omp-^ 
son's  Travels;  so  much  so  as  to  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  rc;^ 
ducing  to  precise  forms  an  unwritten  jargon.  Bdo^  Father,  ^s 
given  by  Mr.  Brownlee,  is  written  by  Mr.  Kay,  Ubatvo;  which 
comes  near  to  the  Houssa  word,  Ubana.  In  the  second  and 
third  petitions,  the  two  versions  have  scarcely  a  word  in  common, 
except  gama  or  igama^  name ;  which  may  be  suspected  of  ]being; 
a  coined  word.  Sipe,  give,  isonka^  bread,  and  a  few  other  smm^^ 
terms  not  easily  mists^en,  occur  in  both.  The  choice  of  tke 
Lord^s  Prayer,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  a  barbarous  languiki^^ 
is  injudicious,  since  many  of  the  words  convey  abstract  idead  nM^' 
which  no  such  languagie  can  ftumish  equivalent  expressions,  till  U 


*  In  an  extract  already  dted^  Mr.  Kay  says^  that  tniUet  is  called 
amazimha  by  the  Kosas^  and,  by  the  Bechuanas,  mabali.  Both  these 
are  plural  nouns.  Abqfundis,  teachers ;  abqfazi,  women ;  abakandi, 
gmiths ;  seem  to  be  plurals  formed  on  a  simihr  prineiplej  ifj  indeed^ 
the  prefix' be  not  the  same. 
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Jias  undergone  some  culi'ivation.  Moreover,  a  different  choice  of 
terms,  and  a  different  ortIiogra])Iiy,  as  in  the  two  specimens  in 
questJoD,  may  give  to  the  same  dialect  an  appearance  as  dissimilar 
^s,  that  of  two  distinct  langungcs.  It  is  only  by  examining  the 
laws  which  govern  the  inflexions,  combinations,  and  collocation 
of  words,  that  wc  can  discover  satisfactorily,  to  what  philologic^ 
family  a  language  primarily  belongs.  Lilce  the  Chinese,  the 
KjiH^r  has  no  sound  answering  to  R,  for  which  L  is  Bubstituted, 
as  Kalumna  for  Krumna.  Burrow  affirms,  that  it  has  neitlier 
j^p^s.ifty  gvilturaitii  but  it  seems  to  have  borrowed  one  of  the 
clfwli^i)g  «Qiu)ds  of  the  Hottentot,  represented,  in  the  oAho&tt^/itj 
i^p^4  by.  ^i)^  Mi^aionariefi,  by  the  letter  X.  Another  Kifark^ 
^fl'MctU(Bn;ty  in  the  language,  termed  by  the  Missiansrits,  tlii; 
^gflillin^nic  or^liiterAl  concord,'  by  which  the  initial  eyllahl^  of  tfi^ 
jgf^yffSft/ed.Tfoidsunderfio  permutation  to  assimilate  them  to  tRe 
jgp^miqg  vfird,  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  analogoos  td  the  init- 
^^qns  «f  consonants,  in  construction,  which  take  place  in  t}i'p 
.l^f^ic.  dialects  aa  well  as  in  Sanscrit.  Thus,  a  verb  rec^Tee  a 
^p^efix  cocre^ponding  to  the  initial  letter  of  ita  nominstive;^  as 
ifi4ofio  ihamba,  the  man  goes;  untana  uahamba,  the'cMltl 
goee ;  inkobo  ihamba,  the  ox  goes ;  zirikobo  xiahamha,  the  o^cct 
BO.  Id  like  manner,  pronouns  seem  to  undergo  a  mutation;  tts 
JjSa^wetu,  Our  Father ;  zona  xetu^  our  sins ;  sonkt^  seh^  our 
4wmd.  The  reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  Welsh,  where,  ^^ 
'■pronoun  or-prepontion  remaining  unchanged,  the  initio  syll^djjp 
'^  t%b  nouti  undergoes  mutation.*  In  Sanscrit,  euphony  £q> 
'^jiiraB  the  changes  o<  initial  letters  and  terminations;  wlicnuai,ifi 
'tli^' African  diaJects,  the  governing  principle  is  alliteration,  whiiJi 
is  the  euphony  of  all  bai%arous  nations.  Still,  it  is  Gurioua.to 
;  jBnd  in  languages  of  go  different  a  character,  principles  so  dosely 
^^lanalosous. 

„  Although  Mr.  Kay  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
^cither  the  languages  of  Southern  A^ca,  or  the  characierifltic 
imannere  and  customs  of  the  Kaffers,  his  work  will  be  interest^ 
,'<to  the  class  of  readers  (ar  whom  it  is  designed,  as  cont^inin^  a 
.inonub;  ilccount  of  the  cooamenpement  ^nd  progress  of  iJje,WfiB- 
'"iew,  MlMoBs  in  Caflratri*,  inter^ierBed  with  much  «inv9^g 
'iflmsttttlion  and  meedote.  r -Those  Missions  stretch  tbrough^-f^e 
'{'eiitirfc  extent  ef  Amakorana,  or  the  country  of  the  Kosa  K^fffos, 
t^iVti  that  of  the  Amatymbs  (or  Tembas)  and  Amaponda,  as  Jugh 
^'ttth<e'lJtet«ta  river  on  the  eastern  coast,  not  far  south  of.Ptvt 
rNatal,  to  ithich  a  regular  inland  route  is  now  established  for 
liMew^tH  it')ie;CoIony.  The  chief  stations  of  this  Misskta  are, 
j,j^5^vittej.ft  Missionary  settlement  between  10  Aiid  IS-Mles 
•aTJ-i;;    o,i,'-  ,„i   ]      „, -    '"    -  '  .  .  ^'.\i'\. 


from  the  inoutli  of  the  Kalumna,  in  the  territory  of  P«to's  tribe; 
one  of  the  most  powerful  on  the  borders  of  the  Colony;  Mount 
Cote,  IS  miles  from  Wesleyville,  on  a  rivulet  which  flows  intb 
the  Buffalo  lliver,  in  Islhambi's  tribe;  Morley,  on  the  TTmtata 
River,  in  Dapa'e  tribe;  Butterworth,  in  the  territory  of  Hintia, 
the  moat  powerful  of  the  Kaffer  chiefs,  110  mites  from  Wesley- 
ville ;  Platberg,  in  the  Bechuana  country,  north  of  Yellow  River ; 
and  Lily  Fountain,  near  the  Kamiesberg  in  Little  Namaqualand. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  bave  stations  also  in  the  Kaffer 
Country,  near  the  Buifalo  River;  at  Griqua-town,  530  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cape-town;  at  Campbell,  30  miles  t:.  of  Gricjua-t6wri ; 
at  Philippolis,  on  the  northern  side  of  Cradock  River;  at  Bosje- 
aian's,threemilesfrom  the  Orange  River,  and  fivefromtheCaledon^ 
at  Lattakoo,  in  the  Bechuana  country,  630  miles  n.  k.  of  Cape 
town;  at  Komaggaa,  on  the  frontier  of  Little  Namaqualsnd, 
within  tbe  Colony ;  and  at  Steinltopff,  in  Namaqnaland.  The 
Moravians  have  also  a  missionary  settlement  in  the  Tambookie 
country ;  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  have  a  missionary 
Gtationed  at  Chumie,  the  largest  settlement  in  Caffraria.  Of 
Wesleyville,  founded  in  1823,  we  transcribe  tlie  following  de- 
^scriptiori.     ^  ' 

"^  'I'iie  co'nntiy  between  the  KeiGkamma  and  \hi  Mhiien'vlH^i.\s 
'dtkiErf^  of  eieht  or  nine  miles,  is  extremely  brobeu,  |)reis££ng  tk 


!r^y  anything  but  m^ed  hillg  and  deep  dalea,  .i;ittil(W«<inwie 
'irttlriila  inile  or  two  of  the  Institntion.  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  Mission 
'Vil^^'  is  a  low  rocky  ridse,  with  a  beautiful  vailey  at  its  base.  Tbe 
'Viowia  enriched  by  alineoflarge  yellow>wood  trees,  {  Taxas,  Lia.,)  which 
TunBlhimigh  the  foreground,  and  forms  a  delighful  shade  in  the  mim- 
lAwr  eeaaon.  At  the  foot  of  these,  meanders  a  small  rivulet;  the  water 
of  which,  however,  is  far  from  being  either  good  or  abundant.  It 
;,yart*kea  of  a  strong  mineral  quality;  and  in  times  of  drought,  almost 
.dirapp^argi  exciting  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  chaniiel;  there  it 
^  jpqws  in  pools,  and  sometimes  b^ctfmes  almost  stagnant.  Along  its 
'^ba^s  lie  the  Mission  and  other  garden' gtmind8."T&t'^e<ril%.'gt^, 
''and  capable  of  being  rendered  Very  prodnctive.  -'On  ibeiffi^MAi^siie, 
'%ti§  right  in  front  of  tbe  Mission  pretfffleB,  Sttuds' the' OiiefVnnBi, 
-'tJoMs^g  »F  a  i^w  fiMy,  shattered,  anA  ckposed.fautB:  Thfijr  H^p^- 
'''itiice  Ht  a  distance  is  not  mndi  unlftfl  thatnf  so  onatijr  ant^hiSfci-'jOn 
'th^irfghtj  ^hepnrtpect  is  bounded  by  precipices,  and  a  rough  stony 
>'l4it^.  fietw  the  mtmosa,  and  various  kinds  of  shrubbery,  aru  thiijldy 
t'<si*dttcsed  about.  In  the  o}ipoEite  direction,  the  eye  roams  over  a  fine 
iigraasy  plsin,  well  studded  in  general  with  herds  of  cattle. 
'j-_  '.To  the  eastward  and  s.  ig.,  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  sterile 
P'jiL^eed,  iratjJ  we  arrive  within  two  or  three  Diiteaof  the  sco,  where, tlie 
view  again  changes.  There  tbe  Chalumna  (or  Itijolumni/a)  presents 
to  theeyea  beagtifal  sheet  of  water,  in  wbich  hippopotami  are  .fre- 
quently seen  playing  about  in  considerable  numbers.  The  estuary, 
bowerer,  li^  that  of  most  «f  the  other  rivers  on  tbe  eoast,  seems  to  be 

3n2 
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l^r^  9^  itn^r^J^w^o^hcfth  Ijf  rqcksiadd  nndr;  so  diat  it.aoverbidjrtir 

b^tify  the  landscape.     The  banks  are  in  many  places  almost  levtl- 

witb  tl^e  aurfgce  of  the  stream;  and  although  the  soil  appeare  to*  Im 

^ittch  impregnated  with  saline  matter^  there  are  on  both  sidea  vetr 

eipell^nt  pasture  grounds.     When  the  season  is  &TOurahley  tbnse^M' 

doth?d  with  a  luxuriant  verdure,  giving  Uiem  the  appearance  of  ^oAt 

Cnglish  meadows.'     pp.59;  61^2.  .:•.•()£ 

.    .  ■     <u  ■* 

'The  country  known  in  the  colony  under  the  namedf  Ca|^^ 

land,  btrt  which  has  received  that  of  Amakosina,  Is  a,  icc^Hf^ 

pai'atively  narrow  strip,  extending  from  the  Colonial  boundaEv.j.fqf 

tlie  Bashee  or  St.  Jobn'^s  River;  having  the  sea  for  its  soutaeoi^ 

boundary,  and  on  the  north,  a  high  ridge  connected  w^stnttdr 

w}tl|  the  Winterberg,  and  stretching  eastward  toward  Ddi^poii 

Biiy*    This  range,  Mr.  Kay  had  repeated  occasion  to  cross.  -  ft 

is. an  easy  day'^s  ride  from  the  station  called  Mount  Coke,     tui 

elevation  may  be  inferred  to  be  considerable  from  the  fact,  that  iti^ 

summit  is,  during  several  months  of  winter,  covered  with  snowl' ' 

'  '  Along  the  base  there  are^  here  and  there^  fine  savannas,  beautifully^ 
intersected  with  small  clumps  of  trees,  and  carpeted  with  a  rich  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants.  An  excellent  .stveamlet  meanders  amongst  .tli^ 
shtubbery  in  the  centre  of  the  valleys,  and  gives  life  to  the  wh(^ 
landscape.  Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  principal  ascent;^  ijn^: 
tf^hted,  and  beean  to  climb  on  foot,  but  the  heat  of  the  day  rm^«fidt 
obtr'walk  any  thing  but  pleasant.  On  one  part  of  the  declivity^  tiii^ 
path  led  through  a  dense  forest  of  yellow- wood  trees,  (the  prinejpikl 
timber  of  the  colony,}  some  of  which  were  the  largest  I  ever  sa\y.      .v  = 

^'^^The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  presented  to  the  eje  iw?»n<ff|y. 
jfrecipices,  capped  with  large  rhpmboidal  tablets  and  projecting  angln^:. 
&0Hhnig  a  kind  of  cornice  to  the  face.  On  the  sides  of  the  decliyitK#f 
there  was  a  description  of  prismatic  quartz  crystals,  in  a  corredfd* 
stM:e>  attd  evidently  undergoing  the  process  of  decomposition.  Indaed^ 
tli[i  .change  of  quartz  into  clay,  as  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Siffw^ 
€fht  travdlers,  is  perceptible  in  almost  all  the  mountains  of  Soathmii 
Africa.  Iron-stone  was  every  where  observable;  and  likewise  ooiK: 
sid^rable  quantities  of  ochre,  of  different  kinds :  some  few  specimeiia< 
I  met  with  in  the  state  of  impalpable  powder,  enclosed  in  cmstaoewia 
coverings  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  the  hardness  and  consistence  of  baksi 
earthenware;  sometimes  in  single  nodules  of  an  inch  or  two  inches  ibl 
diameter,  but  more  frequently  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  four  no?) 
d^les  connected  by  necks,  which  are  also  hollow.  In  these  stones, 
every  shade  of  colour  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  except  the  gi^eiia.|: 
but  the  most  common  are  those  of  ^  pide  yellow  and  chocolate  brown^o 
'On  gaining  the  summit,  fine  grassy  plains  stretched  hefoi^  m.^i 
ajad,  contrary  to  eiraectation,  we  found  thickly  inhabited  hAfnlf»ts  te^ 
eyeiy  direction.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  this  was  mad^tbor 
sitmther  residence,  and  grazing-place  of  those  dans  that  live  aloi^  t^i 
base  ot  the  mountain.  The  pasturage  was  particularly  good,  and.  tttif^ 
abt^dant.  The  climate  also  seemed  to  be  jemarkably  fine;  am|;lhe^ 
generiJ  aspect  of  th^  country,  th^.  tre£^^  l^ld  the  shrubpevy^t  stritkin|^' 


tiJi^  limpid  ivater,  rippkd  in  nriMwdlreetibns,  and  Mt^in  tthsft'^Bl- 
tatnoes  at  each  other.  Sodm  «f  the  Btrehms  poured  forth  ftwitt'jproi' 
jfcting ndu.  which  midertd  thnu  oapablevf  being  led  oat  tii^t  %iii& 
^tids-of  mcru.  Movt  of  them  lan  sv«r  rocky  beds  (  and  &e  tl^,fiSf 
liuia^  pediapBiMt  very  dHp^wM-  endentiy  amA  as  ot)^ tK^'DM^ 
abunduntly  productive.  '     '"   ■'   J^'''^- 

'  A  .tuperincumbent  stratum  of  tmpBtooc  constituted  one  (tf  |the 
dlsttnguisning  features  of  the  country :  huge  and  di.tached  iq^saes  ^ 
this  were  in  many  places  sUinding  aeverd  feet  above  the  auf&g^ 
"nieae,  like  many  others  which  had  bat  just  bunk  to  the  Icval  i:^  th^ 
tfUlh,  «xbitrited  every  symptom  of  pri^ressive  decnm position  ;  aud,  on 
tfamr  exterior,  had  nunierous  deep  and  perpendicular  fissures  of  Va< 
BQV^ (Uniensioni.  In  some  places  there  wcri.  \dst  eminences  conaist- 
ti^  entirely  of  this  description,  of  rock,  around  the  ho'^ea  ot  whii^h  the 
soil  appe&red  to  be  amazingly  rich,  producing  a  gfeut  vericty  ^'^itiflig' 
trftesi  shrubs,  and  frutescent  plants,  that  were  growing  m  tb^ffUAtaSi 
luxuriance.  On  this  account,  the  Kafier  females  had  in  nanybu^ 
stances  selected  those  spots  for  their  gardens,  tvhJch  were  ^hundopUy 
prodnctive. 

'  '  The  numerous  springs  and  fine  streams  of  ivuter  found  on  these 
mountains,  together  with  the  'rains  that  arc  frequently  seen  dcscendr 
iMg  upon  them,  even  when  the  lowlands  are  completely  parched^  fuUr 
tfMiouat  fhr  t^e  superiority  of  the  rivers  on  this  part  of  the  coaat- 
Wheta  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  second  ridge,  much  more  ahrupt 
iB'ifts  ascent,  and  far  more  naked  in  its  general  aspect,  than  the  tiiiit,, 
we  crossed  another  strong  stream  rushing  from  the  rocks  amidst  i^m-. 
hrageoua  woods  that  grew  on  each  side  of  it.  Jtn  sound  was  heard 
mme  time  before  it  appeared  in  sight  A  more  delightful  site  for  a 
Uissitm  villeue  could  scarcely  be  found,  than  the  place  where  it  issues 
inib,  and  where  large  fields  might  be  laid  completely  under  water  if 
necessary.  In  its  immediate  vicinage,  there  is  timber  of  various  de- 
sdriptions,  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  large  town;  and  the 
seenferv  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  romantic.  But,  although  a 
most  desirable  situation,  the  coldness  of  the  climate  in  the  wutfir 
season  is  a  fbrmidable  obstacle,  in  the  view  of  the  natives,  to  its  ever, 
being  made  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  And  tliis  objection  wiDj 
in  at!  probability,  continue  until  the  increase  of  population  renders  it 
riwoltrtely  necessary  to  occupy  and  cultivate  all  those  extensive  plains, 
and  g;I«is,  which  at  present  lie  entirdy  waste  in  different  pvtf  oif 
Gflffraria. 

'Having  reached  the  highest  point  of  this  division  of  the  chain,  aQ, 
tfa«^i<!«rent  districts  of  the  dans  were  pointed  out,  down  to  the  sea-) 
coMt,  which  may  be  here  distinctly  seen  when  the  horizon  is  <uf- 
Sctontly  clear.  We  then  commenoed  our  descent  on  the  opposite  side, 
wbere  the  prespect  was  as  fwhidding  as  the  one  from  which  we  had 
just  turned  was  pleasing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  tlte  difference  between  the  country  northward  and  that  to  the 
8«nthw*rd,  althangh  divided 'only  hy  a  narrow  ridge,  scarcely. one,. 
&iin&  ef  a  aiite.aeroBK  N«>thing  btit,barf^  val^'aud  iialced  billsj 
nftfa  ben  and  tb^  4  i^g«  of  jmctpicetf  ar  sh^tvli^  rooks,  was  now 
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before  us.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  stood  a  solitary  hut  or  fir^ 
-where  we  procured  a  bowl  of  sour  milk,  the  only  refreshinent  \i^ 
oouldget. 

'  The  poor  Bushmen  formerly  occupied  that  tract  upon  which  y^ 
now  entered,  but  which  had  long  been  entirely  destitute  of  inhabi);* 
ants<  ^*  Waste  howling  wilderness  **  was  the  most  appropriate  App^t- 
lation  I  could  find  for  it,  and  at  once  constituted  the  very  best  Sxj* 
scription.  The  lion  and  panther  have  uncontrolled  domain;  .iM^i^. 
while  these  have  for  years  been  feeding  upon  the  different  kindU'frf 
antelope  and  other  same,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  human  species, 
also  has  been  awfufly  wasted  by  the  ferocity  of  such  creatQres,  and,  W 
the  barbarity  of  unenlightened  men.  A  deadly  hatred  app^rs  to  ^ATg 
subsisted  between  the  KafTers  and  the  tribes  above-mentioned ;  imgl 
-while  dwelling  so  near  each  other,  the  latter  availed  themselvef  ot 
every  opportunity  for  committing  depredations  upon  their  morie  saUfr 
neighbours ;  who,  in  retaliating,  were  seldom  satisfied  with  a  bare'  T$r. 
<»pture,  but  generally  destroyed  every  Bushman,  woman,  and  child  t^aft 
fell  in  their  way.  Thus  were  these  poor  creatures  often  driven  eittji<bd 
into  the  interior,  where  their  enemies  were  equally  numerous ;  or  upp^ 
the  colonial  frontier,  where  the  Boors  were  at  that  period  equaiOljrj 
cruel  towards  them.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  olt^^ 
situation  more  wretched,  or  of  circumstances  more  deplorable,  t^aa 
those  in  which  these  wandering  outcasts  have  ever  been  placed.' 

*  The  view  around  us  was  any  thing  but  pleasing ;  for,  besides  .^jii 
general  aridity  of  the  soil,  there  were  evident  traces  of  immense  swfii^^ 
of  locusts,  with  which  the  whole  country  appeared  to  have  been  co- 
vered only  a  short  time  before.  These  devourers  had  left  but  a  very 
scanty  portion  of  grass  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  There  were,  ne» 
vertheless,  large  herds  of  gnoes,  gazelles,  and  other  graminivorous- ani- 
mals grazing  on  each  side  of  us.  How  they  all  obtained  food,  is  e2(f- 
tremely  difficult  to  conceive :  neither  tree  nor  bush  was  to  be  seen,  ia 
any  direction.'    pp.  94 — lOO, 

The  plain  above  described  extends  to  the  base  of  a  third  cluiii 
of  hills^  behind  which  runs  the  Eae,  one  of  the  largest  riveiB  dT 
Cafiraria,  and  the  boundary  between  the  Colony  and  the  Amt^ 
tymba  territory.  After  winding  round  the  back  part  of  Winteiv 
berg,  it  takes  an  easterly  course^  and  finally  disembogues  iti 
enlarged  stream  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  few  miles  below  the 
dwelhng-place  of  Hinza.  Morley,  a  station  only  recently  cotti- 
menced,  is . delightfully  situated  in  an  elevated  tract  and  a  very 
salubrious  climate.  In  the  back  ground,  are  deep  and  thickly* 
wooded  ravines  extending  down  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  more 
than  firom  15  to  20  miles  distant.  A  few  minutes'^  walk  to  ti^e 
eastward,  the  Umtata  flows  between  precipitous  heights,  xta 
channel  forming  '  a  perfect  gulf.'  or  wther  chasm.  ,  .   .  _.,  , 

*  Nevertheless,  dismal  and  inaccessible,'  says  Mr.  Kay,  '  as  mux^f^ 
its  gloomy  recesses  appear  /to  be,  they  are  thronged  with  people,  to 
whom  the  tremendous  precipice  and  jugged  diff  seem  beauteous^  be- 
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cause  a  Icind,  of  rampait  and  plAf^  <4  reiiige  in  times  of  danger.  Out 
oF  these  diasgais  it  is.aTnuist  wpOBsible  to^raiv  the  inhabitants  hj  any 
cbnsideraWn  whatever.  There  only  they  feel  secure ;  and  as  the 
mountain  sides  afford  abundant  pasturage,  tiieit  tierds  thrive  remark- 
ably well.  In  the  bottoms  there,  are  rich  plots  of  garden -ground, 
capable  of  yielding  abundaatly,  if  properly  cultivated.  In  the  bed  of 
the  river  I  observed  the  castor-oil  tree  growing  most  luxuriantly  ;  and 
£ne  timber  was  every  where  scattered  about.  Of  this  valuable  niate7 
rial  there  is  an  excellent  supply  mthin  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Mission  iirentises ;  it,  in  &ct,  forms  a  fine  grove,  rich  in  deep  and 
wn'ed  foliage,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
surrounding  population  here  is  much  more  dense  and  crotvdcd  thai^ 
that  on  the  borders  of  the  colony ;  the  hamlets  also  are  considerably 
larger,  consisting  in  general  of  a  much  greater  number  of  huts, 

'  Bight  in  front  is  the  monntaui  chain,  at  the  foot  of  which  suolk 
lamentable  havoc  was  made  by  onr  troops  amongst  the  remains  of  the 
Montatee  himt  in  June  and  July  1628.  After  the  attack  made, by, 
that  powerful  body  of  invaders  on  the  Batclapees  and  other  Boochuana 
tribes  in  1S23,  and  the  repulse  received  by  tliem  from  the  fire-arms  pi 
the  Griquas,  they  ai)pear  to  have  divided  themselves  into  two  armies. 
One  of  them  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  was  scarcely 
heard  of  afterwards;  but  tlie  other  manifestly  came  down  to  the  soutiv-, 
ward,  dispersing  and  plundering  the  various  clans'  that  fell  in  their 
way.  In  the  course  of  about  two  years,  "  upwards  of  one  thousand 
fudtiyes,  mostly  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  took  refuge  In  the 
C^ny  j  a  circumstance  wholly  unprecedented  in  any  format  period."  '^ 


'*<  We  ptoceeded  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Umtats,  having  Mi 
oar  left  an  almost  nninterrupted  range  of  deep  chasms,  which  term!- 
tiated  in  the  serpentine  channel  of  the  river  below.  The  country  all 
around  is  exceedingly  broken,  insomuch  that  travelling  ii  in  many 
places  very  difficult,  and  with  waggons  alb^ther  impossible.  A  mix- 
Vart  of  trap  and  sandstone  still  constitates  the  cherscteristie  featorea 
W  tbe  hill  tops ;  but  of  the  latter  description  there  is  here  perhaps  the 
greatest  proportion.  The  soil  is  every  where  remarkably  rich,  and 
evidently  calculated  to  yield  an  ^undnnt  reeompence  to  tbe  iaduttrious 
cultivator.  MoM  of  the  ravines  are  well  wooded,  aad  in  several  plaoea 
j,  •abserved  large  timber  growing  oa  the  very  summits  of  the  hi^Krt 
aoinencw.  A  tree  very  similu  to  our  English  eklev,  is  h^  andlhci^ 
wund  In  the  valleys  contiguous  to  the  coast,  and  likewise  a  ^«at  va< 
riaty  of,  fine  bulbs.  Amongst  these  are  two  or  three  different  classes 
is  amaryilit,  and  also  of  the  cyrlaiUhei  tribe,  the  obliquat,  and  the 
aifgusla  JiJia.  (??)  A  variety  of  the  hyamanlffus  too,  the  poi^bnoua 
iMi  Cana,  is  here  sometimes  met  with,  as  also  that  beautiful  plant,  the 
yUrelHiSttgmce,  in  considerable  numbm.  The  land,  being  exceedingly 
high,  must  have  s  very  bold  and  bluff  appearance  from  the  sea.  8e^ 
jal  of  the  mountains  near  the  beach  ore  rich  in  iron  ore-  At  the 
moii^  of  the  Umpaluw,  there  is  a  hill  of  a  very  angolaf  descriptioii. 
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and  wdl  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  any  traveller  skilled  in  geo- 
logy. It  is  composed  principally  of  iron  ore  of  irregular  shape,  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides ;  it  may  be  about  one  hundred  yards  lone  at 
the  base,  and  thirty  or  forty  yards  high  at  the  highest  part.  While 
waves  dash  against  the  southern  side,  its  northern  cliff  forms  a  sort  of 
dam  to  the  waters  of  the  river^  which  consequently  collect  and  form  a 
beautiful  lagoon;  but  the  object  that  more  immediately  arrests  the 
traveller's  attention  in  viewing  this  rock,  is,  a  singular  excavation 
which  runs  quite  through  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  side ;  thus 
forming  a  natural  tunnel,  which  in  height  is  about  one-fourth  the  alti- 
tude of  the  hill  itself,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  an  ordinary-aised 
eoal-barge.  *^  I  never  before  felt,"  says  one  of  the  brethren,  **  sucli 
sensations  of  admiration  on  viewing  a  landscape,  as  those  I  was  con- 
strained to  indulge  during  the  few  minutes  we  halted  to  look  at  this 
r.  The  undulatory  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  the  lagoon  at 
foot  of  the  iron  mountain;  the  tremendous  breakers  incessantly 
roaring  on  the  beach,  and  foaming  through  the  perforation  in  the  rock ; 
the  sun  just  setting ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  horizon,  the  pale 
moon,  having  '  filled  her  horn,'  rising  above  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  of  which  we  had,  at  the  same  moment,  an  extensive  view; 
formed  altogether  such  a  grand  and  beautiful  constellation  of  objects, 
that  I  felt  considerable  regret  on  leaving  the  place." '    pp.  327 — 344. 

In  *  the  deeper  recesses^  of  the  Umtata,  our  Travellers  found 
themselves  encompassed  with  native  villages  and  a  dense  popula- 
tion, amid  groves  enlivened  by  birds  of  the  richest  plumage. 
Among  these  is  the  interesting  little  bird  called  the  bee-cuckoo, 
{cuculus  indicator^)  or  honey-bird.  The  whole  of  this  region 
appears  to  abound  with  beautiful  tracts  of  country.  Between  the 
tJmzimvooboo  or  Hippopotamus  River,  (the  southern  boundaiy 
of  the  Zoola  territory,)  and  Port  Natal,  there  is  a  fine  but 
depopulated  tract  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

.  ^  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Green,*  who  traversed  it  in  the  early  part  of 
1829,  inform  us,  that  it  is  in  many  places  beautiful  beyond  descnptioii, 
the  meadows  being  carpeted  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  watered 
every  hundred  yards  by  copious  rivulets,  whose  banks  are  level  with 
the  prairies  through  which  they  meander;  rivers  abounding  with  fish, 
hippopotami,  and  alligators;  plains  and  hills  here  and  there  covered 
with  gigantic  forest-trees,  attaining  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and 
enlivened  by  herds  of  elephants.  V^etation  also  was  rich  beyond 
an3rthing  they  had  ever  seen  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  coast  was  abundantly  supplied  with  oysters  of  two  descriptions; 
and  one  part  is  mentioned,  20  or  30  miles  in  extent,  which  was 
literally  white  with  this  delicious  esculent.     The  late  Zoola  conqueror 


*  Dr.  Cowie,  district  surgeon  of  Albany,  and  his  friend  Mr. 
min  Green,  after  succeeding  in  making  their  way  overland  to  Delagos 
Bay,  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  and  perished  in  their  homeward  route 
inAprU,  1825. 
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Since  the  death  of 'this '^^1^61^  ,^i^riftt^;'4'M(^^^ 
^the  hands  of  liis  own  faMlj'itaa  chie^,  !f^tsVhaB^^i)|K^ 
vi tilted  by  traders,  wlio  Jiave  made  Uie  journey  oy^an^ '^i^ll^Wt 
much  difiiculty,  and  h^ve  met  vitli.eii(v»urageu^L&^n>/it^- 
pi-escHt  ZooU  chie^'.  Mr.  K^  iecos)nie»dft::thp-^S«W^}i«W>t 
-(jfe».iMisaon  station  at  Natal,  as  highly  de^able:  ^thei^ufltiy 
^BV-pi0Bchite  so  other  obstacle  to  the  introdilctionof  CtliriUiiaititjr, 
^4Mk'A'i9'Cxnh'm<m  to  every  other  part  rf  CaflVaviii.  Thcc^ianl 
'hfiblK!i''aAd  manners  of  the  Amazoolu  (KoolH3-'e4--V-«twftht4''K«i 
"4i  ife'iaM,  much  the  same  89  thoee  of  their' aeighboiIt*,,W*'afie 
'*d^  remarftable  exception.  The  rite  of  circunYcbidn,'  6ni^*l^l 
'aftSiig  the  Southern  Kaffers  and  the  Becbuanas,  '  does  itpf  kfr- 
Jilljie'pr  to  obtain  among  either  them  or  the  I'engoes.'  "-  o'u 

j'  i^The  residence  of  the  Zoola  chief  is  at  Nobambc,  o^mb 
,  junitlanga,  a  river  about  120  miles  n.  k.  of  Fort  Natal, '.^^ji^h 
,^Oi^.tfae  westernmost  and  principal  branch  of  the  Umvoloagj  f  r 
^iLifdt.  Three  other  branches  unite  with  this  about  3£|  t^fs 
ft'om  the  sea.  Beyond  these,  a  long  defile  leads  through  the 
Ingamanga  or  Black  Tiger  mountains,  to  a  swampy  country  watered 
by  several  rivera;  and  a  high  range  called  the  Borabo,  nmning 
nearly  k.  and  s.,  forms  the  last  mountain  barrier  between  the 
Zoola  territory  and  Delagoa  Bay.  The  Pongola  river  penetrates 
Uiis  range,  and,  after  receiving  the  Umgovoome,  falls  intii'  tne 
Mapoota,  which,  like  the  Pongola,  its  tributary,  has  its  source'Jn 
tne  western  side  of  the  Bombo  mountains.  Near  the  confluence 
of  these  streams  are  large  lakes,  filled  with  alligators,  hippopo- 
tami, and  fish,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  Biit 
'daitger  and  death  lurk  in  every  corner  of  this  paradise.  '  The 
[*'il^ldious  crocodile,  the  terrific  boa,  the  treacherous  tiger,  and.a 
lij  Pestilential  atmosphere,  conspire  to  mar  these  charms  of  earthly 
'"beauty.' 

\.  We  cannot  lay  down  Mr.  Kay's  volume  without  adverting  to 
'  Ae  revolting  statements  which  it  contains,  of  the  cruellies  per- 
i.petrated  on  the  natives,  not  by  Dutch  boors  only,  but  by  Englioh 
.  settlers,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  defencdess  men,  women, 
.and  children,  by  order  of  British  authoritiei ! '.  We  canubt 
here  enter  upon  the  painful  subject,  which  claims  other  sort  ef 
notice  than  that  of  a  critical  journal.  How  ii  it  that  no  rei#e- 
sentations  have  reached  the  British  Parliament,  of  such  a  trans- 
■  Kttitm  as  Mr.  Kay  reters  to  in  terms  like  the  following? 

>j  '■'>  If  1  ve  had  not  heard  the  details  of  this  aanguinary  xSair  confirmed 
by  more  than  fifty  eye-mtnesses,  we  could  not  possHdy^hare^. -given 
credence  to  it ;  so  strange  was  the  plan,  and  so  barbarous  its  results. 
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A  respectable  British  officer  whom  duty  required  to  be  on  the  spot, 
candidly  declared  to  the  author,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  cold-blooded  acts  to  which  the  English  soldier  had  ever 
been  rendered  accessary.'     p.  331. 

Another  statement,  not  less  discreditable  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, we  give  without  any  comment,  though  it  supplies  matter 
for  many  salutary  reflections. 

'  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  now  in  Cafiraria,  English- 
men whose  daily  garb  differs  little  from  the  beast- hide  covering  of 
their  neighbours ;  whose  proper  colour  can  scarcely  be  identified  for 
the  filth  that  covers  them ;  and  whose  domestic  circles,  like  those  of 
the  chieftains  themselves,  embrace  from  eight  to  ten  black  wives.' 

p.  401. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  we  should  recommend  to  Mr. 
Kay  a  very  careful  revision  of  his  volume.  The  arrangement  of 
the  materials  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  other  emendations, 
in  the  shape  both  of  retrenchments  and  corrections,  might  be 
suggested.     An  index  ought  to  have  been  furnished. 

We  must  hasten  to  complete  as  briefly  as  possible  our  notice  of 
Captain  Owen'^s  Survey.  Of  the  whole  coast  from  Zanzibar 
northward  to  Cape  Gardafui,  little  correct  information  exists ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  account  furnished  in  the  present  volumes 
is  much  Jess  distinct  than  we  could  wish.  Zanzibar  is  a  low 
island,  apparently  of  coral  formation,  but  covered  with  a  fertile 
soil  producing  abundance  of  grain  and  sugar.  It  is  subject, 
together  with  the  adjacent  coast  and  islands,  to  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat.  There  are  numerous  harbours  between  Zanzibar  and 
the  main,  formed  by  the  islands  and  reefs,  which  are  safe  and  not 
difficult  of  access ;  but  ^  within  the  shores  of  Zanzibar,  there  is 
'  not  one  land-locked  port.**  The  climate  is,  to  Europeans,  very 
fatal.  The  general  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  low ; 
but  occasionally  in  the  distance  may  be  seen,  ^  curious  insulated 

*  mountains,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  general  flat- 

*  ness  of  the  country.'  Excepting  in  one  part,  where  the  coast 
is  *  a  putrid  marsh,'  the  shores  are  lined  with  villages,  always 
rendered  conspicuous  by  a  lofty  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  built,  and  sometimes  by  the  remains  of 
an  old  Portuguese  or  Arabic  building.  Twenty-five  miles  north 
from  Zanzibar,  is  another  low  coral  island,  called  Pemba,  extend- 
ing 30  miles  from  n.  to  s.  and  10  from  e.  to  w.  It  is  18  miles 
from  the  main.  The  soil  which  covers  the  coral  rock  is  so  pro- 
ductive that  it  is  the  granary  of  the  adjacent  coast,  its  rice  being 
of  the  finest  quality.     The  Arabs  call  it  '  Jl  Huthera  or  Green 

*  Island.'  It  has  a  very  fine  port.  Between  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
the  river  Pangany  falls  into  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
little  frequented,  a  few  Arab  dows  only  being  met  with ;  and  the 
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coral  reefs  render  the  navigation  dangerous.  In  one  place,  the 
surveying  party  found  themselves  within  '  a  complete  labyrinth 

*  of  coral  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from  a  depth  of  17  feet  to  80/ 
One  of  huge  dimensions  over  which  the  current  bore  them,  came 

*  within  a  few  inches  of  the  keel.'     Opposite  to  Pemba,  *  the 

*  shore  is  sandy,  with,  in  some  places,  a  small  intervening  cliff 

*  of  coral;  while  parallel  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles, 
'  there  exists  a  line  of  sand  and  coral  reefs,  with  deep  water  between 

*  and  inside,  but  to  seaward  nearly  unfathomable.'  In  lat.  6®  54' 
2^'  s.,  long.  39°  55'  5"  e.  there  is  a  small  island  formed  of  coral, 
called  in  the  charts  Latham's  Shoal,  of  which  the  description  is 
worth  transcribing.  It  will  recal  to  the  reader,  the  Pelican 
Island  which  Montgomery  has  clothed  with  the  richest  hues  of 
poetry. 

'  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  1000  feet  long,  and  between  ten  and 
twelve  feet  high ;  accessible  only  on  the  s.  w.  side,  by  a  small  shelving 
beach  of  coral  sand.  The  surface  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  composed 
entirely  of  the  excrement  of  the  numerous  sea-fowl  that  resort  thither. 
In  some  parts,  this  incrustation  over  the  interstices  of  the  coral  is  not 
sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  as  several  of  our  people, 
in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations,  rather  disagreeably  experienced. 
The  feathered  inhabitants,  being  unaccustomed  to  molestation,  are  per- 
fectly fearless ;  they  appeared  totally  to  disregard  us,  not  even  getting 
out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon,  and,  if  we  attempted  to 
touch  them,  they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  re- 
pel the  assailant  with  their  sharp-pointed  beaks.  Some  were  of  the 
sooty  petterel  kind,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  resembled  the  gan- 
net,  and  in  point  of  size  were  little  inferior  to  the  goose.  They  pre- 
sented a  very  singular  appearance  upon  our  landing,  as  the  steep  rocky 
wall  of  madrepore  that  bounded  the  surface  of  the  island  was  covered 
by  a  complete  phalanx  of  them,  offering  a  most  motley  variety  of 
shades,  from  the  snow-white  coats  of  the  young  to  the  dark  bilious 
tint  of  the  old  ones.  They  hailed  our  approach  by  a  shrill  scream, 
and,  without  stirring,  shot  forth  a  lively  expression  from  their  bright 
golden  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  white  downy  mass  that  enveloped 
them.  The  surface  of  the  island  was  literally  covered  with  them ; 
some  of  the  hens  sitting  on  their  eggs,  others  tenderly  watching  their 
young  in  their  first  sally  from  their  nest,  or  awkward  efforts  to  fly; 
while  the  remainder,  in  large  flights,  alternately  relieved  one  another 
in  scouring  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sea  for  fish,  with  which  they 
returned  in  great  numbers.  Four  of  these  that  we  ^took  from  them, 
together  with  some  eggs,  afforded  the  boat's  crew  a  hearty  meal/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  432—33. 

Several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Pembas,  is  the  port  of  Mom- 
bas,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbours  in 
the  world,  and  the  road  at  the  entrance  is  sheltered  by  an  exten- 
sive reef  on  either  side.  This  place  has  formerly  been  of  some 
consideration ;  and  the  red  flag  of  the  Arabs  now  flies  upon  a 

3o2 
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substantial  castle,  erected  by  the  Portuguese  for  its  defence.  It 
stands  on  an  island  three  miles  by  two  in  extent,  surrounded  with 
cliffs  of  madrepore,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable.    *  Nature  has  formed  it  like  a  huge  castle,  encircled  by  a 

*  moat,  over  which,  at  the  back,  there  is  but  one  dangerous  ford, 

*  passable  only  during  low  water  of  spring  tides/  The  interior  of 
the  fort  is  now  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  ruins,  huts,  and  hovels ; 
but,  wretched  as  the  place  is,  it  is  the  residence  of  the  *  reigning 
'  sheik  or  sultan  of  Melinda,''  whose  retainers  constituted  the 
garrison,  amounting,  women  and  children  included,  to  about  200. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  inhabited  by  Arabs,  the 
other  by  Somaulies :  excepting  some  houses  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  old  Portuguese  buildings,  they  are  all  in  the  usual  wretched 
state  of  Arab  towns.  The  Arabs  of  Mombas  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat;  but,  dreading  his  resentment,  they  expressed  an 
anxious  wish  to  be  taken  under  British  protection.  Captain 
Owen  consented,  on  condition  that  they  would  abolish  the  slave- 
trade,  to  hold  the  place  ad  interim ;  but  our  Government  have 
not  thought  proper  to  sanction  the  arrangement. 

At  Mombas  begins  the  coast  of  Melinda.  Of  the  city  of  that 
name,  no  traces  would  appear  to  be  left.  Its  commerce  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mombas,  after  the  latter  place  was  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese ;  and  the  whole  territory  is  now  occupied  by  the  much 
dreaded  Galla.  Near  *  the  small  river  Killeefy,'  there  formerly 
existed,  we  are  told,  *  a  large  town,  which,  many  years  back, 

*  after  being  repeatedly  harassed  by  its  more  powerfiil  neighbours, 

*  was  tinally  attacked  by  the  Galla,  who  burned  the  place,  and 
^  butchered  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.^  It  is  strange  that  the 
name  of  this  town  should  not  have  been  ascertained,  which  may 
be  Melinda  itself.  Proceeding  northward,  we  next  come  to  themouth 
of  the  Ozy ;  and  beyond  this,  the  coastforms  a  head-land  called  Ras 
Kattow^  which  was  ascertained  to  be  in  lat.  2°  19'  s.,  long.  40*^ 
&2f  3"  £.  About  three  miles  from  this  cape  is  the  town  of 
Lamoo,  one  of  the  best  stations  on  the  coast,  and  having  much 
commerce.  A  fortress,  about  100  yards  square,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  Arab  town  of  houses,  ^  crammed  together  as  close  as  space 
'  will  allow,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  narrow  and  always  dirty  alley  in- 

*  tervening.'  Ras  Kattow  seems  to  form  the  southern  point  of 
Patta  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Kwyhoo  is  situated  near  its  northern 
entrance.  Patta  is  the  name  of  another  Arab  town  and  harbour. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  petty  Somauli 
sultanries  on  this  coast.  To  the  northward,  the  coast  continues 
to  be  bordered  with  rocks  and  islets  of  madrepore,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of '  the  Juba,  or  Wowweenda'  (corrupted,  probably,  from 
Maleenda).     This  river  is  said  to  rise  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  be 
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navigable  by  boats  for  three  months^  distance  from  its  mouth. 
The  bar  is  narrow,  but  has  plenty  of  water.  To  the  northward 
of  this  river,  the  only  places  which  keep  up  any  communication 
with  the  interior  are  Brava,  Marka,  and  Mugdeesha.  The  latter, 
(written  in  the  maps  Magodoxa,)  situated  in  lat,  2°  1'  18'  s., 
long.  45°  19'  5"  e.,  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance,  being  the 
mistress  of  a  considerable  territory. 

'  The  port  is  formed  by  a  long  reef,  extending  to  the  eastward  for 
four  or  five  miles,  within  which  is  a  narrow  channel,  with  ten  to  twelve 
feet  water  at  low  spring  tides.  At  a  distance,  the  town  has  rather  an 
imposing  appearance,  the  buildings  being  of  some  magnitude  and  com- 
posed of  stone.  The  eye  is  at  first  attracted  by  four  minarets  of  con* 
siderable  height,  towering  above  the  town,  and  giving  to  it  an  air  of  stilly 
grandeur ;  but  a  nearer  approach  soon  convinces  the  spectator  that  these 
massive  buildings  are  prmcipally  the  residences  of  the  dead,  while  the 
living  inhabit  the  low  thatched  huts  by  which  these  costly  sepulchres 
are  surrounded.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  towns,  one  called 
Umarween,  and  the  other  Chamgany,  the  latter  of  which  may  with 
justice  be  called  "  the  city  of  the  dead,"  being  entirely  composed  of 
tombs.  Umarween  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone  houses, 
built  in  the  Spanish  style,  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  area.  Most  of  the 
Arab  dows  visit  this  place  in  their  coast  navigation,  to  exchange  sugar^ 
molasses,  dates,  salt  fish,  arms,  and  slaves,  for  ivory,  gums,  and  a 
particular  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  is  much  valued  by 
the  people  of  the  interior. 

*  The  inhabitants  appeared  extremely  jealous  of  strangers.  Our 
ofllicers,  upon  landing,  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  imprisonment,  be- 
ing immediately  shut  up  in  a  house,  but  with  Hberty  to  ramble 
about  according  to  their  inclinations  within  it.  The  only  knowledge 
they  gained  of  the  town  was,  therefore,  from  the  terrace  of  their  place 
of  confinement.  This  restraint  was  most  respectfully  but  firmly  enforced  ; 
and,  to  evince  their  friendly  disposition  towards  us,  a  camel,  a  bullock, 
and  a  goat  were  brought  to  the  beach  for  our  use.  The  latter  only 
was  accepted  by  Captain  Owen,  to  convince  them  that  their  probably 
necessary  precautions  had  not  produced  an  unfavourable  impression. 

'  The  language  of  these  people  difiPers  from  that  of  the  Sowhylese, 
and  very  few  understand  Arabic ;  consequently  their  religion  can  be 
little  more  than  form,  as  the  Koran  must  be  read  in  the  original 
tongue.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  spear,  with  bows  and  arrows,  while 
every  Arab  and  Sowhyly  carries  a  sword,  one  or  two  daggers,  and  a 
target.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  357—58. 

The  word  Sowhylese,  in  the  above  extract,  we  presume  to  be 
a  typographical  blunder,  (though  running  through  several  pages,) 
since  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  same  people  as  the  Somaulies^ 
described  in  the  foUowing  paragraphs. 

'  The  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Juba,  is  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  called  Somauli,  apparently  descendants  from  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  who  were  early  subjected  to  the  Koran  by 
the  Arab  merchants  trading  with  them.     They  are  a  mild  people,  of 
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pastoral  habits^  and  confined  entirely  to  the  coast ;  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  occupied  by  an  untameable  tribe  of  savages,  called  Galla, 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  most  uncultivated  and  ferocious  in  ex- 
istence. 

'  Between  Cape  Guardafui  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  are  two 
or  three  towns  little  visited  or  known  by  Europeans.  One  named  Bar- 
bara, or  Burbureen,  is  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  from  the  interior, 
whence  the  pilgrims  and  merchants  embark  for  Jedda  and  Mecca.  In 
the  whole  country  from  Guardafui  to  Mukdeesha  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  spot,  although  we  could  observe  abundance 
of  camels  and  cattle,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  a  race  of  small  wild 
horses.  The  commerce  of  this  country  appears  to  have  been  solely  di- 
rected towards  the  Red  Sea  bv  means  of  caravans ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  as  the  people  are  not  tiiemselves  subject  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  they  have  no  feelings  of  compassion  for  those  who  are  thrown  on 
their  shores.  A  wreck  to  them  is  a  prize,  and  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers become  their  slaves,  the  misery  of  whose  lot  is  heightened  by 
every  species  of  suffering,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  ran- 
som. 

*  The  information  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  these  people,  was  very  vague  and  uncertain ;  but  by  all  ac- 
counts it  possesses  more  the  character  of  patriarchal  tyranny  than 
any  other  form.  Our  Arab  reporters  stated  the  whole  country  of  the 
Somauli  to  be  under  one  prince ;  but  we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
ruled  by  as  many  chiefs  as  hordes,  and  as  many  tyrants  as  chiefs.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  either  their  poverty  or  valour  has  prevented 
any  invasion  of  their  country  or  rights ;  no  foreign  establishments 
have  been  formed  upon  their  coast,  neither  are  there  any  decayed  mo- 
numents visible  of  either  the  Christians  or  Arabs,  so  that  whatever 
may  be  their  social  compact,  liberty  is  still  their  birthright.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  355-357. 

These  Somaulies  are,  in  person,  neither  negroes  nor  Arahs. 
They  are  described  by  preceding  travellers  as  having  woolly  hair, 
but  not  the  flat  nose  of  the  negro,  well-formed  limbs,  beautiftiUy 
white  teeth,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  neither  fierce  nor 
unpleasing.  They  detest  the  Arabs ;  and  at  Mocha,  as  at  Mom- 
bas,  where  they  reside  in  an  Arab  town,  occupy  a  separate  quar- 
ter. We  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  their  '  pastoral 
habits,''  since  they  are  clearly  a  maritime  people,  and  have  been 
termed  Abyssinian  mariners.  Their  language,  according  to  Capt. 
Owen,  is  still  spoken  from  Patta  to  Mozambique;  and  'strong 
^  evidences  of  it  exist,  in  the  various  dialects,  as  far  as  the  confines 
*  of  our  Cape  Colony.'  But  what  that  language  is,  we  are  left 
without  the  means  of  determining.  The  Barra  Somauli,  or 
land  of  Somauli,  according  to  our  present  authority,  includes  the 
whole  of  the  line  of  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Gardafui ;  divided 
by  the  Arabs  into  Herah^  (Horeb  ?)  or  '  mountainous  country  \ 
Sef^tweel^  '  the  bald  or  declining  shore  %  and,  north  of  Ras  ul 
Khyle^  Hazine^  or  '  rough  ground ' :  from  this  last  word  have 
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been  formed  the  appellations,  Ajan  and  Azania.  The  coast,  for 
the  eighty  miles  comprised  under  this  designation,  is  rocky,  varying 
from  200  to  400  feet  in  height.  It  terminates  northward  at  the 
peninsula  of  Hafoon^  which  belongs  to  a  native  Somauli  prince, 
who  resides  near  Raa  Maher  (i.  e.  Cape  Stand-off),  the  Cape 
Delgado  of  the  maps.  The  country  near  Hafoon  is  populous,  and 
^  produces  abundance  of  sheep,  horses,  camels,  and  cattle,  with 
'  plenty  of  excellent  water  by  digging.**  Cape  Gardafui,  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  this  line  of  coast,  is  a  bold  headland, 
called  by  the  natives  Has  Jssere,  '  The  high  mountain  imme- 
'  diately  to  its  south,  is  named  Jehel  Jordafoon ;  near  which  is  a 
*  large  pool  of  spring  water,  always  full ' ;  but  whether  a  work  of 
nature  or  of  art,  could  not  be  learned. 

Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  these  volumes,  respecting  this  part  of  the  African 
coast.     Although  certainly  scanty,  it  is  not  unacceptable,  since  it 
renders  our  previous  information  somewhat  more  distinct,  and 
indicates  the  points  which  fiirther  inquiry  should  start  from.     It 
is  evident  that  the  Juba  presents  the  only  promising  inlet  to  the 
interior  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  should  the  reports  respecting 
it  be  correct,  it  must  have  its  sources  in  the  centre  of  the  Galla 
country;  probably  in  the  southern  declivity   of  the  Djebel  al 
Kamar  or   Mountains   of  the   Moon.      The   most   direct   and 
accessible  route  into  the  interior,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the 
caravan  track  from  Berber  or  Barbara ;  a  town  or  territory  on  the 
northern  coast,  the  name  of  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
carrying  trade  of  that  route  is,  like  that  of  the  Sahara,  in  the 
hands   of  the   Tuarick  or  some  of  the   Berber   tribes.      The 
Shillooks  who  command  the  ferry  over  the  Bohr  al  Jbiad,  at 
Hellet  Allais,   on  the   route  from  Sennaar  into   the   interior, 
are  likely  to  be  the  same  people.     Recent  information  leads  us 
to**  believe  that  the  Berber  tribes  have  diffused  themselves  very 
widely  over  the  African  peninsula ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  the  Galla  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  them.     A 
comparison  of  the  dialects  of  the  Galla,  the  Berber  Tuarick,  the 
Fellatas,  the  Southern  KafFers,  the  Somaulies,  and  the  Nubians, 
would  be  extremely  valuable,     A  beginning  has  been  made  at 
different  points,  which  requires  but  to  be  followed  up  in  the  same 
directions,  to  lead  to  important  results.     The  Four  Gospels  have 
been  translated  into  the  Berber;  and  from  Algiers,  a  way  may  be 
opened  into  the  heart  of  Northern  Africa.     The  Niger  bids  fair  to 
secure  us  access  to  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  central  region. 
Our  missionaries  are  pushing  upward  their  researches  from  the 
Cape.     Abyssinia   is   the  quarter   to   which   we  are  now   most 
anxious  that  our  missionaries  and  travellers  should  be  enabled  to 
penetrate ;  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  an  attempt  were  made 
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to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  reaching  Bomou  by  the  caravan 
route  from  the  north-eastern  coast. 


Art.  III.  A  Tribute  of  Filial  Sympathy  to  the  Memory  of  a  Beloved 
Father ;  or.  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Morison,  of  Millseat^ 
Aberdeenshire ;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  his  Religious  Con- 
nexions: to  which  are  added^  the  Funeral  Sermons  preached  on 
Occasion  of  his  Death,  by  his  two  Sons.  Edited  by  John  Morison, 
D,D.     12mo.  pp.  284.     London,  1833. 

nPHE  study  of  human  nature,  is,  in  every  form  in  which  it  can 
■^  be  pursued,  replete  with  interest,  and,  if  rightly  conducted, 
may  always  be  rendered  subservient  to  instruction.  Biography  is 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  this  study  presents  itself,  and,  when 
properly  written,  and  (what  is  of  equal  importance)  properly 
read^  answers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  personal  observation  of  the 
world  and  man.  The  history  of  any  mind  whatever,  if  well  told, 
would  gratify  and  benefit  a  person  who  has  learned  to  think ;  and, 
however  told,  would  probably  present  many  points  that  would 
excite  interest  and  stimulate  reflection.  Far  more  interesting 
biographies  (if  we  may  so  speak)  have  existed  in  the  actual  his- 
tory of  minds,  as  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  substantial 
*  story  of  the  world,'  than  have  ever  been  written,  either  for  our 
amusement  or  our  learning.  Lives  are  li})ed  before  they  are 
written ;  and  those  only  are  written,  which  happen  to  be  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  external  circumstances  which  draw  towards 
them  the  attention  of  human  society.  If  we  were  to  suppose, 
however,  an  angelic  society  capable  of  reading  the  history  of  all 
minds  in  the  first  and  original  language  in  which  they  exist, — the 
language  of  thought  and  feeling, — of  internal  capacity,  develop- 
ment, and  progress, — it  is  probable  that  to  them^  the  histories  of 
deepest  interest  and  amplest  instruction  would  be  found  to  be 
those  of  individuals  whom  nothing  ever  rendered,  in  the  view  of 
mortals,  either  eminent  or  remarkable.  We  confine  these  observa- 
tions to  what  is  purely  intellectual— to  what  concerns  the  history 
of  a  mind  as  such  ;  and  do  not  mean  to  include  in  them  those 
moral  passages  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  spirit :  these, 
we  know,  angels  do  observe ;  by  these  they  are  profoundly 
afiected ;  and  these,  in  their  estimation,  impart  to  the  story  of 
**  a  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,''  an  importance  and  a  gran- 
deur far  beyond  any  thing  that  can  attach  to  the  most  gifted  (if 
Godless)  of  our  race,  however  mighty  the  achievements  of  his 
reason,  or  however  dazzling  the  displays  of  his  genius. 

Great  and  gifted  minds  are  not  confined  to  any  rank  of 
society.  Native  power  and  original  genius  may  be  found  as  often 
at  the  loom  and  in  the  field,  as  in  the  courts  of  princes  and 
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among  the  favourites  of  fortune.  The  great  mass  of  clever  and 
talented  men  are  such  as  have  been  made  what  they  are ;  such 
as  all  ordinary  minds  might  be ;  such  as  exhibit,  therefore,  rather 
the  effect  of  the  elaboration  of  art,  than  the  original,  inwrought 
workmanship  of  nature.  If  any  number  of  the  minds  that  now 
compose  the  dull,  rude  rabble  of  mankind,  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  changed  places  with  an  equal  number  of  those  who  compose 
the  upper  and  educated  classes,  they  would  have  become  just  the 
.men  and  women  that  those  latter  are ;  they  would  have  exhibited 
the  same  average  quality  of  capability  and  cleverness,  with  an 
equal  number  of  individuals  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest, 
richly  and  munificently  endowed*  Such  minds,  without  changing 
places  with  others,  are  born— bom  now, — of  the  mechanic,  the 
boor,  and  the  beggar ;  and  the  unwritten  history  of  some  of  them, 
presents,   perhaps,   to   superior  natures,    far    more    interesting 

*  memoirs'  than  any  that  were  ever  made  into  a  book,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  study  of  mankind.  We  do  not  mean  that  those  do 
this,  who  eminently  develop  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world, 
and  who,  through  propitious  circumstances  and  events,  actually 
change  their  place  in  society  after  their  birth,  and  cease  to  belong 
to  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  We  refer  to  such  as  continue  there, 
and  continue  half  unconscious  themselves  of  their  native  nobility, 
and  hidden  entirely  from  the  notice  of  the  crowd.  Of  such 
minds  in  such  circumstances,  the  deep  musings,  the  wondering 
reveries,  the  *  searchings'  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  the  unaided 
discoveries,  the  pure  and  virgin  originality,  the  groping  from 
principle  to  principle,  the  glimpses  of  the  vast,  the  beautiful  and 
the  true, — may  constitute  a  far  more  interesting  and  far  more 
fruitfrd  study,  to  higher  intelligences,  than  the  phenomena  of 
other  minds  equally  endowed,  but  aided  in  their  development  by 
assistances  from  without. 

Gray  says,  in  relation  to  the  tenants  of  his  Country  Church- 
yard, 

"  Some  mute^  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest." 

Minds  as  rich  and  elevated  as  the  poet'^s— as  much  fitted,  natu- 
rally, for  meditation,  for  argument  and  song — have,  rto  doubt, 
found  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  villagers  and  peasants ;  they 
may  have  remained  '  mute'  from  their  never  learning  to  modify 
and  utter  the  music  within  them,  of  the  breathings  of  which  they 
would  be  conscious,  but  would  be  unable  to  explain  even  to  them^ 
selves :  they  might  live  and  die  *  inglorious,'  because  the  earthly 
and  sensual  nature, — the  outward  man,  whose  wants  and  powers 
their  condition  in  life  compelled  them  constantly  to  consult,  to 
serve,  and  to  employ, — was  never  so  long  set  aside,  as  to  discover 
the  holy  fire  burning  within,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.  Thus 

*  mute'  and  '  inglorious'  they  might  certainly  be,  in  relation  to 
earth ;  but  motionless,  still,  torpid,  their  nature  could  not  be  ; — 
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irrqpressible  thoughts  and  feelings  would  be  theirs ;— strange 
moods  would  come  over  them ;— voices  and  visions  would  visit 
them ; — ^laughter  and  tears,  a^ny  and  rapture,  mirth  and  melan- 
choly, would  be  prompted  and  indulged ;— opinions  and  prejudices 
formed  and  fostered; — impulses  and  emotions  experienced  and 
obeyed ;— all  which,  to  an  intellect  capable  of  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  the  inner  man,  would  be  observed,  and  observed  with 
interest,  as  the  instinctive  strugglings  of  a  nature,  unconsciously  to 
itself,  aspiring  and  indignant.  AU  this  might  be  internal,  and- 
attract  little  or  no  attention  in  the  circle  of  outward  associates ; 
—except,  perhaps,  that  now  and  then  there  might  be  things 
noticed,  which  would  both  induce  regard,  and  occasion  discussion ; 
some  referring  them  to  wisdom,  and  others  to  madness. 

Now,  we  should  like  nothing  better,  than  *  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account'  of  all  that  constituted  the  mental  history  of 
one  such  *  mute  and  inglorious  Milton.'  Indeed,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  detail  o(  the  wanderings  and  workings — the  spe- 
culations, conclusions,  and  doubts— the  philosophy  and  the  poe- 
try—of any  mind  of  native  power,  cast  and  continuing  either  in 
the  fastnesses  of  moral  barbarism,  or  amid  the  foulness  and  the 
filth  of  city  workshops,  garrets,  and  cellars.  If  any  of  the  refined 
and  fastidious  children  of  fortune  should  imagine  that  nothing  of 
the  lofty  or  the  beautiful  could  be  expected  among  the  original 
conceptions  of  those  who  are  imorant,  wicked,  or  poor ; — ^let  tnem 
remember,  that,  to  the  inhabitants  of  higher  and  purer  regions, 
this  earth  may  appear  just  as  a  dark,  barbarous  little  village  does 
to  us ;  that,  with  their  holy  and  elevated  views  of  virtuous  attain- 
ment, the  human  species,  as  a  whole,  may  affect  them  just  as  we 
are  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  great  J  stout,  brazen  bully,  who, 
amidst  his  blasphemy  and  dishonesty,  shews  great  mentdi  acute- 
ness,  and  displays  dashes  of  a  grand  and  generous  nature ;  and 
that,  with  their  state  of  accommodation  and  enjoyment,  this  ^a- 
net  of  ours  may  seem  to  them  a  sort  of  St.  Giles's  or  Safiron-nill 
of  the  universe — a  workhouse  or  Wapping  of  the  world. 

These  speculations  might  easily  be  pursued  much  flinher; 
but  they  have  kept  us  too  long  perhaps,  already,  from  the  veiy 
interesting  little  book  by  which  some  of  them  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  "  Memoirs  of  John  Morisori,''  by  his  son.  Dr. 
Morison,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is  creditable  ilike  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  author.  It  is,  to  speak  of  it  generally,  a  pleasutg 
and  interesting  volume.  The  matter  is  such  as  no  religious,  and 
no  philosophic  mind  can  have  placed  before  it,  without  feeling 
that  it  at  once  refreshes  the  heart,  and  furnishes  food  for  deepest 
reflection.  The  style  and  manner  are  chaste,  calm,  and  quiet ;— • 
there  is  no  effort  and  no  affectation  ;  no  attempt  to  dazzle,  and  nd 
obtrusion  on  the  readers,  of  either  the  author  or  the  son.  There 
are  no  very  striking  facts  recorded ;  still,  the  Mife  and  times'  of 
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the  Scottish  villager  are  sketched  with  isuch  simplicity  and  truth, 
that  we  feel  deeply  affected  and  interested  by  the  account.  Mo- 
narchs  can  confer  titles  of  nobility,  but  they  cannot  give  nobility 
of  nature.  There  is  a  King  who  can ;  and  He  often  bestows  on 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  what  he  withholds  from  the  posterity  of 
princes.  John  Morison  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
all  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  connections,  received 
direct  from  the  hand  of  God,  properties  of  mind  and  heart  whi(^ 
constitute  the  elements  of  true  greatness.  Still  Airther,  he 
became  the  recipient  of  that  spiritual  nature,  in  comparison  with 
the  attributes  of  which,  all  merely  natural  endowments  vanish 
into  air.  As  a  man,  his  faculties  were  distinguished  by  strength 
and  acuteness,  and  his  feelings  by  warmth  and  activity :  as  a 
Christian,  both  were  given,  with  alt  their  energies,  to  God.  He 
could  do  nothing  heartlessly  or  by  halves ;  he  gradually  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  a  leader  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  and,  by  his  ^^  works  of  fsuth  and  labours  of  love^,  was 
greatly  iastrumental  in  exciting  and  sustaining  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion in  the  district  around  him,  which  has  never  subsided,  an<^ 
we  trust,  never  will. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  minute  details  either  of  John  Mori- 
scm^s  mental  or  religious  history— -either  of  what  he  was,  or  of 
what  he  did.  We  must  be  content  to  be  brief  and  general,  refers 
ring  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  full  portraiture. 
With  the  aid  of  literary  advantages,  the  Scottish  ^  riddle-maker.^ 
might  have  been  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Mind :  as  it  was, 
^  when  he  went  down  to  the  gates  of  the  grave,^  says  the  ^ec- 
tionate  memorialist,  ^  for  general  information  and  weight  of  Chria- 
^  tian  character,  he  left  not  his  equal  in  the  religious  circle  in 
^  which  he  moved.^  The  intelligence  and  general  information 
which  such  ascendancy  implies^  was  whoDy  self-acquired.  ^  His 
^  early  advantages  were  peculiarly  limited.  The  whole  of  hia 
^  schooling  could  not  cost  more  than  twenty  shiUings  r  ^  He  had 
*'  imbibed,  however,  a  taste  for  reading,  and  for  mental  improve 
*  ment,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  natural  vigour 
^  of  his  mind  to  incite  him  to  such  pursuits.""  Mental  power, 
where  it  exists,  will  act  and  shew  itself  in  some  form  or  other : 
where  it  is  not  developed  in  studious  leisure,  it  will  throw  itself 
into  the  circle  of  every  day  occupations.  Is  there  not  a  best  way 
of  fulfilling  and  executing  the  mo^t  common-place  of  these  ?  And 
has  not  native  ability  for  higher  duties  been  often  betrayed  by 
early  efforts  to.  discover  this?  We  think  there  is  a  great  deid 
couUuned  in  the  following  statement,  and  a  gteaX  deal  in  it  inter- 
esting to  the  philoeof^er,  however  some  might  be  dispose  to 
smil^  at  a  record  which  they  might  deem  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history.  Young  Morison,  *  at  eleven  years  of  age,  by  persever- 
^  ance  and  determination,  understood  the  handicraft  business  to 
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*  which  he  had  applied  himself,  better  than  his  father ;  and,   in 

*  both  its  branches,  afterwards  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 

*  tion  which  it  had  never  before  reached  in  the  country-side.' 
Vigour  and  ability  may  be  as  much  shewn  by  a  boy^'s  determining 
to  improve  the  manufacture  of  a  'riddle,'  as  in  his  effort  to 
construct  a  clock  or  a  telescope. 

On  this  character  of  natural  energy,  was  grafted,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  pure  and  fervent  piety.  *  He  had  been  a  sincere 
^  worldling,  and  he  became  an  unshrinking  and  dauntless  Chris- 

*  tian.''  The  detail  is  deeply  interesting,  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  mind  opened  to  the  Truth,  and  how  it  worked  its  way  from 
principle  to  principle.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  Esta- 
blishment, in  connection  with  which  he  lived  for  years,  secular  and 
satisfied,-— cold  and  blind.  He  was  awakened  in  it,  however,  and 
got  a  little  light.  He  afterwards  found  his  home  among  the  Se- 
ceders ;  but,  growing  dissatisfied  with  their  customs  and  laws, — 
thinking  some  of  them  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  repugnant  to 
Christian  liberty,  and  impediments  to  Christian  usefulnJess, — he 
finally  separated  from  them,  and,  with  a  few  others,  introduced 
Independency  into  those  parts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
church  or  churches  which  continue  flourishing  and  extending. 

John  Morison  was  at  first  a  zealous  Arminian,  and,  in  an  inters 
esting  little  piece  of  auto-biography,  given  in  the  commencement 
of  the  volume,  he  states  with  what  eagerness  he  defended  his  cause, 
and  how  very  cordially  he  hated  the  opposite  hypothesis.  He 
Jbecame,  however,  a  Calvinist  himself;  obtained  and  mastered 
Ediisards^s  profoundly  metaphysical  and  theological  writings  ;  and 
appears  to  have  found  such  compositions  congenial  to  his  mind  ! 
Such  a  mind  could  be  no  common  one.  In  the  account  of  his 
transition  from  one  creed  to  another,  there  is  a  passage  which  we 
shall  extract,  as  it  reads  a  useful  lesson  to  aU  controvertists.  In- 
deed, we  shall  extend  the  extract,  and  include  the  statement  to 
.which  we  have  just  referred,  as  the  whole,  we  observe,  will  afford 
a  fair  specimen  both  of  the  book  and  of  the  man. 


(  « 


I  was  disposed  to  conclude^  that  Arminian  principles  were  most 
.consonant  with  enlightened  reason^  and  with  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  revealed  truth.  I  had  set  combats  with  the  afore-mentioned  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  upon  all  the  peculiarities  of  my  creed,  in  which  I  endea- 
voured, with  all  possible  zeal,  to.  defend  the  convictions  of  my  mind. 
I  remember  one  night  in  particular,  which  was  the  last  time  we  debated 
together ;— on  this  to  me  memorable  occasion,  we  prolonged  our  argument 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  on  the  subject  of  predestination. 
I  opposed  the  obnoxious  and  humbling  doctrine  with  all  my  might , 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  it.  I  do  not  remember  much  of 
the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  by  either :  my  friend  said  many  very 
convincing  things,  which  I  could  not  rebut ;  and  I  again,  in  return, 
started  certain  difficulties  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  things  which  it 
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would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  any  one  to  flns^^'er,— difficult- 
ies which,  more  or  less,  press  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  I  had 
followed  Stackhouse,  as  my  chief  guide,  and,  in  doing  so,  adopted 
many  of  his  inconclusive  reasonings  and  special  pleadings.  While  the 
argument  was  proceeding  on  that  memorable  night,  I  well  remember, 
in  the  height  of  it — for  I  was  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
views  of  truth— putting  up  an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  this  effect,  *  Lora, 
if  I  be  arguing  agreeably  to  thy  word,  carry  me  on  against  all  oppo- 
sition ;  but  if  not,  stop  my  mouth  !  *  When  we  parted,  I  was  deeply 
perplexed.  I  medi|;atcd  on  the  theme  of  our  discourse  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  night,  or  in  pareial  slumbers  dreamed  of  the  anx- 
ious topics  of  discourse.  From  that  night  forward,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  read  with  more  impartiality  on  the  subject  of  my  scruples,  and 
that  I  would  be  more  diligent  in  prayer  that  the  Lord  would  teach  me 
the  right  way,  among  so  many  different  and  conflicting  opinions." 

'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  little  time  after  this  elapsed,  ere 
my  father  escaped  from  his  mental  perplexities,  on  subjects  involved 
ia  the  Arminian  controversy.  His  polemical  tendency,  indeed,  con- 
jsiderably  declined ;  but  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  make  up  his  own  per- 
sonal convictions  as  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  courted  debate,  even  with  his  good  old  friend,  Wil- 
liam Clarke ;  but  that  he  sought  prayerful  retirement,  well  written 
books,  and  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  word. 

^  About  this  interesting  period  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous 
writings  of  President  Edwards,  and  more  particularly  with  his  incom- 
parable  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  This  vras  the  very  book 
which  such  a  mind  as  my  father's  required  to  compose  its  endless  per- 
plexities ;  and,  happily,  he  had  just  arrived  at  that  particular  stage  of 
^ling  which  prepared  him  to  examine  metaphysical  theology  in  the 
temper  of  devotion.  Every  chapter  was  read  with  care;  every  argu- 
ment was  pondered  till  it  was  understood ;  mountainous  difficulties 
vanished  at  the  magic  touch  of  the  prince  of  modem  divines ;  and  a 
spirit,  deeply  agitated  and  depressed,  found  rest  in  that  scheme  of 
doctrine  which  traces  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  electing  love  of  God,  while  it  regards  the 
ruin  and  misei'y  of  the  impenitent  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  their  own 
voluntary  transgression. 

^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  assert  too  much,  when  I  say,  that  my  father 
was  perfectly  master  of  President  Edwards's  entire  theory;  and 
that  he  well  knew  how  to  render  his  powerful  defence  of  truth 
available  to  the  relief  of  others,  who  had  trod  the  same  thorny  path 
with  himself.  His  admiration  of  that  great  man  was  such,  that  the 
very  mention  of  his  name  called  up  mental  associations  of  the  most 
pleasurable  kind,  and  tended  always  to  exalt  his  conceptions  of  the 
great  Creator  who  could  form  and  endow  a  being  of  such  extraordinary 
powers. 

*^  From  scenes  obscure  did  Heaven  his  Edwards  call. 
That  moral  Newton,  and  that  second  Paul. 
He,  in  clear  view,  saw  sacred  systems  roll. 
Of  reasoning  worlds,  around  their  central  soul ; 
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Saw  love  attractive  every  system  bind. 

The  parent  linking  to  each  filial  mind; 

The  end  of  Heaven's  high  works  resistless  shew'd. 

Creating  glory,  and  created  good," 

^  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  record,  that,  though  my  father  had 
been  one  of  the  most  determined  advocates  of  the  views  of  Arminius, 
he  did  not,  upon  a  change  of  opinion,  like  too  many,  advance  to  aa 
opposite  extreme.  His  views  of  the  whole  scheme  of  sovereign  grace 
became  sober  and  practical ;  and  he  intensely  disliked  those  perveruons 
of  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  by  which  man  is  stript  of  his  accountable- 
ness,  and  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  him  as  a 
moral  governor.  Happy  for  him  he  fell  into  good  hands,  and  had  a 
mind  of  unusual  sense  and  penetration.  His  whole  creed  ^vas  tho- 
roughly digested.  He  had  taken  nothing  for  granted ;  and,  having 
fought  his  way  through  many  difficulties,  he  held  fast  his  oonclusibiis 
with  a  determl^ation  which  no  sophistry  could  entangle,  and  no  wind 
of  doctrine  coiild  shidce.  Unlike  scnne  half-read  and  inquisitive  minds, 
he  had  a  dread  of  Aovelty  in  religion ;  and  often  was  he  heard  to  say, 
'' Whatever  is  new  i]^  theology,  must  be  wrong."  He  was,  neverthe* 
less,  a  caiidid  enquirer  after  truth,  and  occupied  the  disciple's  diair 
till  he  entered  into  the  unclouded  light  of  heaven/   pp.  56 — 60* 

Some  pages  devoted  by  Dr.  Morison  to  ^  Sketches  of  my  Fa- 
therms  friends^m  are  very  interesting.  We  select  the  picture  of  one 
of  them. 

'  There  was  one  of  Mr.  Cowie's  flock  with  whom  my  fether  bad 
frequent  intercourse  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  His  name  was  AuRXr 
ANDER  SiE y RIGHT.  He  was  a  man  of  patriarchal  appearance,  tall 
and  spare,  but  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  deep  thought,  and  of 
much  converse  with  Heaven.  My  father  loved  him,  and  sought  his 
fellowship  because  of  th^  f<^rvour  of  his  piety,  and  the  extent  of  hjs 
theological  research.  I  remember  well  his  simple  and  unaffected  laaa-^ 
ners,  and  the  cordiality  with  whiqh  he  and  my  father  met  and  parte4* 
His  prayers  in  the  family  were  of  a  remarkable  character.  He  literally 
wrestlea  %vith  the  angel  of  the  covenant.  I  never,  as  a  child,  Qould 
fall  into  sin  when  Alexander  Sievright  was  at  MiUseat^  without  feed- 
ing the  keenest  upbraidings  of  conscience.  His  prayers  were  like  fiery 
darts  thrust  into  the  soul  from  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty.  A  minis- 
terial friend  who  knew  him  well  thus  describes  him :  '^  He  was  a 
wonder  amongst  a  number  of  wonderful  men.  His  profound  abstract 
reasonings  were  flushed  with  splendid  imaginings.  He  was  emphati- 
cally a  mystic,  and  yet  not  at  all  a  visionary.  All  truth  was  before 
him  in  forms  equally  philosophical  and  grand  \  and  yet  the  simplest 
Christian  hung  on  his  lips,  and  the  young  deemea  him  aknost  a 
prophet,  who  saw  into  futurity,  but  was  too  wise  to  disclpse  his 
knowledge. 

^  "  His  prayers  had  much  of  the  character  of  the  puUic  devotions  of 
the  late  Drs/Waugh  and  Simpson;  with  this  exception,  that  they 
were  much  longer,  without  being  less  sublime,  or  at  all  tedious;  so 
well  was  it  known  that  he  came  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Commu- 
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nion^  where  he  had  been  much  loi^r.     tie  was  a  hnman  derapfa,  and 
thus  burnt  out  by  the  ardour  of  devotion." '     pp.  81— <83. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  space  permitted,  to  insert  an  account  of 
John  Morison'*s  exertions  in  Sabbath-school  teaching,  and  of  his 
perseverance  in  benevolent  efforts,  in  spite  of  Opposition  from 
various  quarters.  We  wish,  however,  to  excite  interest  rather 
than  to  gratify  it,  its  we  feel  that  that  could  not  be  adequately 
done  witnout  transcribing  a  large  portion  of  the  volume,  and 
would,  after  all,  be  Inferior  to  what  will  be  derived  from  the  book 
itself.  The  venerable  saint  lived  to  see  one  of  his  sons  filling  an 
extensive  sphere  in  thet  church,  and  an  important  post  in  the 
public  eye ;  and  another  was  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  the  church 
m.his  native  place,  which  he  had  been  the  principal  means  of 
establishing,  a  year  or  two  before  be  was  taken  to  his  rest.  The 
volume  closes  with  the  sermons  preached  by  the  two  brothers  to 
their  respective  flocks,  on  the  occasion  of  their  father^s  decease. 
Both  are  creditable  to  their  filial  affection,  their  talents,  and  good 
sense. 


Art.  IV.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton,  and  Chaplain  to  th^  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hill  and  the 
Right  Hon*  Lord  Tdgamouth.  l^o.  pp.  xvi.  485.  Price  ^s. 
London,  1833. 

npHE  title  of  this  unpretending  volume  will  shew,  that  it  does 
•*•  not  affect  to  be  a  critic^  commentary  upon  this  important 
portion  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  nor  is  it  of  a  polemical  cha- 
racter. It  contains  *  the  expository  part  of  a  series  of  afternoon 
^iectiures^  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  flock;  and  the  ex- 
positicm  is  throughout  of  a  popular  and  practical  description.  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  pulpit  instruction,  we  deem  expository  dis- 
courses, when  not  overlaid  with  criticism,  or  attenuated  by 
theological  ingenuity,  as  the  best  adapted  to  answer  the  great 
purposes  of  the  stated  ministration  of  God's  word.  .  It  is  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult ;  not  as  requiring  profound 
learning  or  extraordinary  talent  of  any  kind,  but  as  depending  for 
itsacceptableness  and  success,  far  more  than  either  argumentative, 
declamatory,  or  essaying  discourses,  upon  the  spiritual  attainments 
of  the  preacher  in  the  understanding  of  the  scriptures.  Exposi- 
tory discourses  are  either  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  dry, 
stale,  and  unprofitable  species  of  public  teaching.  A  preacher 
who  adopts  it  as  the  easiest  mode  of  filling  up  the  stated  half  houar 
or  forty  minutes,  will  either  soon  weary  of  his  task,  or  weary  out 
his  audience ;  and  then,  exposition  will  be  laid  aside,  on  the  plea 
that  the  people  do  not  like  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
laborious  preparation  may  fail  of  its  purpose,  if  it  consist  in 
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minute  critical  investigations,  rather  than  in  a  devout  study  of 
the  scope  and  drift  of  Scripture.  The  critical  study  of  the  text, 
though  indispensable  to  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  word,  is  a 
chilling  process,  and  must  be  kept  subordinate  to  that  ^^  search- 
ing '^  of  the  Scriptures  which  alone  brings  out  of  them  the  **  words 
of  eternal  life^;  otherwise  the  effect  upon  the  student,  and  upon 
his  public  ministrations,  will  be  un&vourable  to  warm  and  vital 
piety.  He  will  be  at  best  a  dull  and  dry  expositor  of  scripture, 
who  borrows  his  exposition  of  it  wholly  from  books.     *  A  re- 

*  verential  attention  to  catholic  consent^  or  to  that  which  has  been 

*  believed  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  by  all  the  faithful,**  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Anderson  in  considering  as  a  sound  rule  of  inquiry, 
when  combined  with  the  diligent  study  of  the  Divine  Oracles  as 
the  only  authority.  But,  if  it  be  substituted  for  this,  it  will  make 
a  preacner  the  insipid  expositor  of  a  creed,  instead  of  the  dis- 
penser of  truth  fresh  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Between  the 
two,  how  vast  is  the  difference !  The  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Anderson  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his 
flocks  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs  taken  from  his 
preface. 

^  Feeling  strongly  the  importance  of  the  above  principle^  and  de- 
isiring^  therefore^  according  to  my  humble  measure^  to  act  in  the  same 
spirit^  I  have^  in  all  my  preparations  for  the  pulpit^  sought^  in  the  first 
place^  in  meditation  and  in  prayer^  to  enter  into  the  depth  and  spirit^ 
the  scope  and  connexion^  of  any  given  passage.  I  have  then  consulted, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  in  my  power^  such  commentaries  and  other  books 
as  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  holy  writ ;  and,  wherever  I  have 
met  with  remarks  well  suited  to  illustrate  the  passage,  I  have  thank- 
fully  availed  myself  of  such  assistance,  under  the  full  conviction  that 
it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  strengthen  my  own  weak  efforts  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  piety  of  those,  whether  in  the  past  or  present  age, 
who  have  laboured  in  the  same  sacred  cause. 

^  When  I  have  thus  employed,  in  the  following  pages,  either  wholly 
or  chiefly,  the  language  of  others,  I  have  genenuly  given  my  autho- 
rities in  the  margin.  And  if  I  have  not  made  such  references  in  all 
instances,  in  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  those  ^who  have  gone  before  me,  I  have  only  abstained  from 
doing  so,  because  I  have  felt  unwilling  to  make  a  parade  of  the 
various  authors,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  in  the  pre- 
paration of  my  Lectures.  But  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  benefit  which  I  have  derived  from  thus  holding 
communion  with  the  servants  of  God  in  every  age.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  traced  various  shades  of  difference  among  them  respecting  some 
of  the  deep  things  of  God ;  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  all  who 
**  hold  the  Head,"  speak  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  upon  those 
vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  bear  immediately  upon  the  misery, 
and  the  salvation,  of  mankind ! 
.  '  Having  spoken  of  the  deep  things  of  God^  I  would  now  go  on  to 
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say,  that  I  have  always  feared  to  tread  where  Scripture  no  longer 
seems  to  lead  us  by  the  hand,  and  where  those  who  still  press  forward 
fire  too  often  found  to  contradict  many  decisive  testimonies,  or  to 
oppose  the  general  tenor,  of  the  inspired  Writings.  With  respect 
to  all  points  of  this  description,  I  desire  to  adopt,  from  my  heart, 
the  words  of  the  wise  artd  holy  martyr  Bishop  Ridley :  "  In  these 
matters  I  am  so  fearful,  that  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  al- 
most none  otherwise,  than  the  very  text  doth^  as  it  were,  lead  me  hy  the 
hand" 

'  The  Christian  knows,  indeed,  that  it  is  his  highest  privilege  to 
launch  forth  into  the  deep  of  the  divine  promises ;  to  spread  every  sail 
that  he  may  receive  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  to 
possess  himself  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fulness  of  God !  But  the 
Christian  knows,  also,  that,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  explore 
those  depths  which  are  beyond  the  fathom  line  of  the  human  undel*- 
standing,  he  should  look  continually,  with  stedfast  faith  and  joyful 
hope,  to  that  "  star  of  Jacob,"  which  shines,  in  the  spiritual  firma- 
ment, to  cheer  and  to  direct  his  course  towards  the  haven  of  rest ! 

'  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  following  Exposition,  thus  to  point  to 
Jesus  as  "  the  bright  and  morning  star,"  who  only  can  ^^  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace !"  I  humbly  trust  that  I  have  done  so  ''  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity ;"  that  I  have  studied  to  "  shew  myself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  ;*'  and  that  I  have  neither  spoken 
*'  peace,"  where  there  is  '^  no  peace,"  nor  **  made  the  heart  of  the 
righteous  sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad !"  And,  in  now  sending 
this  little  volume  forth  into  the  world,  I  earnestly  call  upon  Him> 
"  who  commandeth  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  beseeching 
him  to  "  shine  in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  to  enable  us  ^'  so  to  walk 
in  the  light  of  his  truth,  that  at  length  we  may  attain  to  the  light  of 
everlasting  life !"     pp.  vi — ix. 

The  pious  reader  will  be  prepared  by  this  language  to  anticipate 
a  volume  of  sound,  faithful,  scriptural  instruction.  The  Ex- 
position is  divided  into  sections,  the  form  of  sermons  being 
dropped;  and  as  the  expository  portion  only  is  retained,  the 
work  does  not  afford  a  complete  sample  of  the  discourses  as  ori- 
ginally delivered.  We  mention  this,  because  we  should  other- 
wise have  to  point  out  deficiencies,  viewing  the  work  as  a  speci- 
men of  oral  instructions ;  but,  in  the  delivery  of  the  most  care- 
fully prepared  expository  discourses,  much  extemporaneous  illus- 
tration and  exhortation  would  be  with  advantage  supplied. 
Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  shall  simply  give  an  extract 
or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
exposition  of  the  eighth  chapter,  verses  28 — 30. 

'  3.  Being  thus  animated,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  scrip- 
tural representation  of  God's  eternal  "  purpose  and  grace,"  to  abound 
in  that  holy  obedience  which  is  the  evidence  of  our  faith  ;  and  being 
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thus  remind^^  on  the  other  hand^  when  we  look  to  our  title  to  ettrital 
life,  that  we  are  ''  saved,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to 
God's  own  purpose  and  grace ;"  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  two  fdlliiavi- 
jKig  verses  of  the  present  chapter,  in  which  the  apostle  prepares  %^ 
lievers  for  passive,  as  well  as  active,  obedience,  by  proving,  frcnfn  l^e 
consideration  of  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  that  all  things  mu^l 
indeed  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God.     For  whom  hi 
did  foreknow,  says  St.  Paul,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  confbr^ted  40 
the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  thejirstbom  among  many  breikfeft. 
Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called  r  and  whom  hi 
called,  them  he  also  justified :  and  whom  he  Justified,  them  he  als&glo" 
rifled.     In  using  the  above  words  in  the  past  tense,  an  idiom  yerf 
usual  in  Scripture,  to  denote  the  certainty  of  the  truths  which  are  id* 
culcated,  our  apostle  seems,  as  it  were,  to  take  his  stand  at  the  goal'^ 
the  Christian  race,  and  thence  to  look  back  to  that  eternal  decree 
which  has  awarded  the  crown  of  glory  to  all  who  shall  *'  run  witij  pa- 
tience the  race  which  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  their  faith."     Now  it  is  expressly  said  of  this  "  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  that,  '^  for  the  joy  which  was  set  befoire  him,' 
he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  ;*'  and  when  St.  Paul  declares, 
therefore,  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  that  whom  God  did  Jhrekn)ot», 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  confofmed  to  the  image  of  his  Sofi,  wb 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  general  scope  of  his  present  argument) 
which  is  on  the  subject  of  Christian  suffering,  but  from  the  wholes 
tjenor  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  refers  chiefly  to  the  trials  and  afflictiiMiS 
throiigh  which  the  children  of  God  are  to  pass  while  waiting  for  t!vs 
day  of  their  public  adoption  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.     But  we  know 
that,  the  conformity  to  our  Saviour's  image,  though  commenced  on 
earth,  is  to  be  perfected  in  heaven;    and  when  St.  Paul  declares, 
iherefore,  with  regard  to  all  who  hve  God,  that  they  have  been  phe* 
destinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  may  we  not 
indeed  conclude,  (and  oh  !  that  this  conclusion  were  well  weighed  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  exchange  the  "  sorrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,"  for  that  ''  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repents 
ance  to  salvation  !**)  that  if  we  "  suffer  here  with  Christ,  we  shall  alsD 
reign  with  him  hereafter  ?" 

*  The  apostle,  you  observe,  makes  express  mention  only  -of  prede^m 
tination,  calling,  Justiflcation,  and  glory.  And  it  has  been  sometimes 
a^ed>  therefore,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  sanctification  should  not  be 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  golden  chain  which  is  here  exhibited -to  u»^. 
But  surely,  brethren,  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  sanctification  is  in* 
eluded  in  glory.  For  it  is  not  so  ii\uch  the  way  to  glory,  as  it  is  si^ 
part'and  beginning  of  it  even  here.  So  that  sanctification  is  ^ory 
begun  on  earth,  while  glory  is  sanctification  perfected  in  heaven.  Be 
it  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  Christian •haU-9' 
ness,  is  the  very  point  on  which  St.  Paul  is  insisting  through  th^ 
ivhole  of  his  present  argument ;  for  in  this  aild  the  two  preoeding 
chapters,  he  has  been  reminding  believers,  that  though  they  are  i^eed 
frodi  the  law,  as  a  covenant,  yet  that,  as  a  rule  of  hohf  living,  th^y  are 
still  subject,  nay,  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  subject,  to. the  bwt 
AAd-lnudt  it  not  follow,  th^efbre,  that  "wkk  aU  true  believers,<  justifi^ 
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cation  and  sanctifi cation  will  be  indissolubly joined  together?  The 
believer  knows,  indeed,  that  the  ground  of  his  justijicaiion  is  wholly 
distinct  from  any  thing  which  he  either  has  done,  or  can  do  ;  but  it  is 
this  yery  knowledge  which  leads  him  to  serve  God  continually,  under 
a  Bweet  and  joyful  sense  of  security,  and  to  strive  in  all  things  to 
promote  his  glory,  with  all  the  affectionate  feelings  of  a  child  who 
thinks  that  he  can  never  do  enough  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  a  tender 
an4  indulgent  father.  The  believer  works,  as  our  old  reformers  used 
to  express  it>  not^r  salvation,  but  from  salvation ;  not  that  he  may 
bf^  justified,  but  because  he  is  justified, 

\  Behold,  then,  my  Christian  brethren,  that  golden  chain  by  which 
^he  children  of  God  are  drawn  up  from  earth  to  heaven !  Behold  the 
steps  and  degrees  by  which  God's  eternal  love  descends  upon  his  chil- 
dreoi,  and  by  which  they  climb  up  to  their  promised  glory !  Behold 
the  grounds  on  which  the  children  of  God  take  up  the  language  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  say,  "  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
VS  V  It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  scripture  now  before  you,  that  it 
1^.  one  of  the  deepest,  and  yet  one  of  the  clearest  scriptures  about 
God's  method  .of  salvation.  And  if  you  will  always  view  it,  as  you 
always  oug)%t  to  view  it,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  whole  scope 
of  the  context  in  which  it  is  found,  you  will  plainly  see  that  St.  Paul 
ikntroduces  it,  not  that  he  may  encourage  keen  and  unprofitable  dispu- 
tmtions,  but  that,  by  leading  the  children  of  God  to  trace  up  every 
tibdng  which  befals  them,  to  the  fountain  of  eternal  love,  he  may  re- 
si^ind^them  how,  under  all  the  trials  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they 
should  derive  comfort  from  the  blessed  assurance  that  all  thijigs  shall 
indeed  work  together  for  their  good  !'     pp.  236 — 240. 

We  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction,  the  following  judicious 
comments  upon  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  which  has  been  too  ofteti 
perverted  to  a  purpose  foreign  from  the  design  of  the  Apostle ; 
^?.  ch.  xiii.  ver.  1 — 7- 

*  When  we  view  this  passage  in  connexion  with  the  former  part  of 
the  epistle,  we  shall  perceive  with  what  admirable  propriety  the  apos- 
tie  here  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  civil  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian. In  the  preceding  chapter,  he  had  said,  that  Christians  are  not  to 
attenge  themselves,  but  rather  to  give  place  unto  wrath.  But,  to  shew 
that  this  exhortation  is  not  to  be  understood  as  taking  away  all  power 
from  man  to  punish  wrong  doers,  he  now  teaches  that  magistrates  are 
the  ministers  of  God,  revengers  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.  Again,  in  the  former  part  of  the  epistle,  he  had  stated^  that 
Christians  are  no  longer  under  the  condemning  power  of  the  law«  But, 
to  shew  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between  Christian  liberty 
and  civil  magistracy,  he  now  addresses  them  as  members  of  the  state, 
and  exhibits,  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light,  the  grounds  of  their 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  be*  And  when  we  consider  that  this  epis- 
tle was  addressed  to  Christian  converts,  who  were  among  the  inhabitants 
df  the  Imperial  City,  we  may  regard  the  passage  before  us  as  consti- 
tuting, on  this  very  important  topic,  a  public  apology  for  the  Christian 
faath.  Let  every  soul,  saith  St.  Paul,  be  subject  unto  the  hioher 
FOwsiis,     For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are 
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ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  rcsistelh  the  power y  resUlelh 
the  ordinance  of  God,  And  in  the  course  of  the  four  following  verses^ 
i^  is  repeated  three  several  times^  that  the  ruling  powers  are  to  be  re- 

farded  as  the  minislers  of  God,  Here,  then,  the  apostle  plainly  4e- 
nes  the  main  ground  of  su\)niission  to  human  authority^  viz.  becauae 
God  himself  has  appointed  civil  government  as  a  common  good  amongst 
men :  in  other  words ;  because  all  government  is,  in  such  sort^  of 
Divine  institution,  that,  be  the  form  of  any  particular  government 
what  it  may,  the  submission  of  the  individual  is  a  principal  branch  of 
that  religious  duty  which  each  man  owes  to  God.  The  particular  forms 
and  limitations  of  government  are  matters  with  which  the  gospel  does 
not  interfere.  Christianity  does  not  undertake  to  model  kingdoms  aod 
commonwealths  by  any  fixed  standard  ;  it  docs  not  teach  how  to  e^/a- 
hlishy  but  how  to  obey.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  St.  Peter  speaking 
of  cjvil  government  as  the  "  ordinance  of  man"  "  Submit  your- 
selves/* he  says,  '^  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake," 
His  meaning  evidently  is,  that,  with  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of 
government,  and  the  choice  of  particular  person's  to  govern,  civil  au- 
thority is  only  a  human  ordinance.  But  by  enjoining  Christians,  at 
the  sanpe  time,  to  submit  '*  for  the  Lord's  sake,*'  he  clearly  teaches^ 
in  entire  agreement  with  his  brother  apostle,  that  both  the  good  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  are  God's  ordinance. 
"  Certainly,"  says  Bishop  Sanderson,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  which 
speaketh  in  these  two  great  apostles,  is  not  contrary  to  itself.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  power  of  any  magistrate  is  the  or-- 
dinance  of  God;  and  that  is  St.  Paul's  meaning.  But  the  specificaUou 
of  the  circumstances  thereto  belonging  is,  as  St.  Peter  termeth  it,  u 
human  ordinance,  introduced  by  custom  or  by  positive  law." 

'  Our  apostle,  having  reminded  the  Christian  converts  that  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  that  jvhosoever  therefore  resisteth  the- 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  solemrdy  adds,  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  ^econ^y^rse,  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnaiigm- 
That  is,  they  shall  receive  to  themselves  yI^d|gfwe?^<  or  condemnation,  and 
must  look  for  some  punishment,  if  not  from  the  magistrate,  at  least  from 
the  supreme  Sovereign,  whose  laws  they  break,  and  whose  order  they 
endeavour  to  reverse.  But  it  is  suggested  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  that  in 
these  words,  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  condemnation, 
we  should  understand  the  apostle  as  entering  upon  a  second  argument 
in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  that  every  soul  should  be  subject  to  the. 
higher  powers,  and  as  setting  forth  the  certain  evil  consequences  which, 
even  in  this  life,  are  found  to  pursue  seditious  and  turbulent  spirits ; 
seeing  that  they  render  themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  powers  of 
the  world,  and  are  liable  to  their  judgment.  Bishop  Sherlock  would 
interpret  the  above  clause,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  the  following 
verses ;  and  would  of  course  consider  the  declaration,  that  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil,  as  arising  out  of  the  remark 
in  the  preceding  verse,  that  they  who  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves, 
condemnation, 

^  Now  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  thus  consider  the  above  words  in  the 
third  verse,  as  being  an  inference  from  the  clause  immediately  pre- 
ceding, we  must  understand  the  apostle  as  referring,  by  good  works. 
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chiefly  to  obedience,  and  by  evilworlcs,  to  resist9,uce.  I  find  the  sa^ne 
interpretation  given  by  an  old  and  learned  expositor,  who  $ays,  tlial^ 
by  good  and  evil  works,  in  this  connexion,  we  are  to  understand  we^l^^ 
which  are  such,  not  theologically,  but  civilly ;  works  such  as  are  en* 
joined  or  prohibited  by  the  good  laws  of  the  kingdom  or  city  in  which 
we  live.  And  certainly  this  exposition  suits  with  St.  Paul's  main  de- 
sign in  the  passage  before  us,  which  is  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be, 

'  Wilt  thou  then,  as  the  apostle  goes  on  to  ask,  not  be  afraid  of  ih^ 
power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shall  h^ve  praise  9/  the 
same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  d9 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  bearetk  not  the  sword  in  vain :  for 
he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wraih  upon  him  that 
doth  evil.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Peter,  we  find  that  apostle 
speaking  of  governors  as  being  sent  "  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  thepfi  that  do  well."  And  we  clearly  infer,  there- 
fore, from  the  mani^er  iu  which  the  term  praise  is  employed  by  each 
apostle,  in  opposition  to  punishment,  that  it  must  be  understood  tQ 
denote  protection  and  encouragement,  the  only  proper  rewards  which 
good  subjects  can  expect  from  their  governors,  I  may  add,  that  the 
above  interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  that  passage  of  the  first 
epistle  to  Timothy,  where  St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  pray  '*  for  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceahla 
life,  in  all  goodness  and  honesty/'  The  peace  dji&  quiet  of  society  la 
the  very  end  of  temporal  government.  When  it  is  duly  promoted  by 
those  who  are  in  authority,  then  do  they  indeed  appear  to  be,  what 
they  were  ordained  to  be,  mifiisters  of  God  for  good  to  the  people.  In' 
return  for  this  good  received  from  rulers,  the  people  are  assuredly  bound, 
on  their  part,  to  yield  obedience  and  submission ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
such  obedience,  they  shall  have  the  praise  and  protection  of  those  who 
are  in  authority  over  them. 

'  Such,  then,  are  the  two  arguments  by  which  our  apostle  supports, 
his  doctrine  of  obedience  to  rulers ;  and  they  are  thus  summed  up  by. 
him  in  the  fifth  verse ;  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  We  are  to  submit  for  wrath, 
(which  is  to  be  understood  here  as  relating  to  the  present  life, 
and  to  the  magistrate's  power,)  because  the  magistrate  has  power 
from  God  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doelh  evil.  We  are  to  submit 
also^br  consgijbnce  sake  ;  because  he  that  resistelh  tlie  power,  re- 
sisteih  the  ordinance  of  God. 

'  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  argument  of  all ;  and,  as  I  would  now 
go  on  to  ask,  what  other  argument  could  possibly  bear  the  weight  laid 
upon  it  by  the  apostle  ?  Lei  every  soul,  he  says,  be  subject  unio  the 
higher  powers ;  and  assuredly,  brethren,  no  one  can  oblige  all  souls 
to  subjection,  other  than  He,  whose  only  all  souls  are.  Whatever  con- 
venience, therefore,  men  might  find  in  submitting,  yet,  unless  rulers 
were  God^s  ministers,  there  could  never  be  any  lasting  and  necessary 
tie  of  obedience.  Upon  any  other  supposition,  we  might  be  subject  to 
our  rulers  fr^m  motives  of  expediency ;  but  their  being  ordained  of 
God,  is  the  only  consideration  which  can  engage  us  to  be  subject  Jbr 
conscience  sake.     For  we  know  that  God  only  can  bind ;  we  know  that 
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Qf>d  ^a\yialiord  ai  the  conscience;  vaive  know,  therefore,  that  ciM' 
i^ince  can  of  right  subaiit  to  no  comtnands  b.ut  his,  as  the;  uru  issued, 
^faer  immediately  from  himgelf,  or  from  those  w^o  hold  aud  act  under 
Kbt:  This  13  the  truth  which  the  Bible  inculcates  ;  it  is  the  ooiii-iction 
ofthis  truth  which  makes  the  good  Christian  the  good  subject ;  and 
Awe  Inm,  that  were  it  really  f^lt  and  acknowledged  bv  all,  it  would, 
Mdiate  atl  irresistible  appeal  at  once  to  the  ruler  and  the  niled.  It 
vatild  teach  the  one  to  know  "  whose  minister  he  is,"  and  die  o^eb 
bOTEmember  "  whose  authority  he  hath  ;"  and  it  w<mld  thus  tend  to 
knit  their  hearts  together  in  Him,  who  is  "  King  of  kings  and  hatd  of 
^ndf^.snd  who  does  from  his  tlirone  behold  all  the  dwellers  npon 

^"i-" '  ■        ■' 

^.'Dwell  then,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  oa  this  argument  of  obedicnte' 
Jiir  cmxience  sake,  and  say  whether  it  is  not  suited  to  enaahle  mf^'» 
tunli^s  even  in  civil  things,  and  to  give  them  a  character  almost  4*' 
^Itii,  For  all  is  surely  turned  into  sacrifice  to  God,  when  all  is  don^j 
J^God;  when  subjects  obey  magistrates,  and  _when  servants  abfff. 
tA^  meters,  Jbr  his  command's  sake;  each  of  them  still  thinkincL^ 
ifbleperfwming  the  duties  of  his  particular  calling,  This  I  do  fiw 
flted  J  even  my  ordinary  labour  and  works,  and  my  just  obedience  tit' 
nten,  I  offer  up  to  him  I  "  This  is  indeed  the  philosophers  atbioe," 
s||yHi[/ii^toD,  "  tnniing  actions  of  lower  metal  into  gold,  wbeti  we* 
can  take  ttp  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  and  say,  I  set  the  Lord* 
always  before  me"  '     pp.  386—93. 

„1we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  critical  animatt-- 
v^ieng  upon  the  Exposition,  not  only  because  the  work  itself 
c|pe>  not  call  for  it,  but  also  because  we  shall  have  occEsiou  vflry 
shwdy  to  engage  in  a  review  of  the  reenlts  of  Biblical  criticism' 
iaiapplicatiou  to  this  Epistle.  Upon  some  points,  we  should  find 
ooesnon  to  differ  from  the  Author.  In  espounding  the  Vllth 
chapter,  for  instance,  Mr.  Anderson  adopts  the  view  taken  by  our 
'  Venerable  Translators,'  but  which,  in  our  judgement,  involves 
the  inspired  Writer  in  the  most  palpable  self-contradiction. 


Art-  V.  Livet,  Characters,  and  oh  Address  ta  Poaieriiy.  Bif 
GiOert  Buntel,  D.D.  Lord  Bithop  of  Sartan.  With  the  two- 
,  Prefaces  to  the  Dublin  Editions.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  »nd  Achadoe.  8vo.  pp.  Ixx.,  386.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London, 
■1833. 

A  CHRISTIAN  Flutarch  would  confer  an  invaluable  service 
;,upon  the  public;  hut  how  many  requisites  must  meet  in. the 
accomplished  and  profound  Kographer  who  would  deserve  to  be 
so  designated  !  Among  the  writers  who  have  furnished  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  English  EccIesiasBcal  Biogii^hy,  no 
oni^rm^a  higher  than  Bis^p  Burnet  His  Lives  -oS  SW 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Bochester,  and  Bi^Mp  Bedel,  are  raocsl-'* 


l^t  Bpedinena  of  btographicill  compostdon,  adapted  to  yielcf 
instruction  alike  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  philosopher.  Thfi 
last  of  these  is  the  least  knowji,  having  been  less  frequen^ 
ie{>rinted,  but  is  highly  valuable.  Besides  these^  there  are  scatr, 
teted  through  his  History  of  his  Own  Time^  some  choi«» 
biographical  sketches.  His  character  of  Abp.  L^hton  tS:.i* 
beautiful  portraiture.  His  funeral  sermon  for  the  Hon.  Rbbett 
Boyle  is  another,  well  deserving  of  every  reader's  stnd^;  biW 
it  iW.beea  suffered  for  many  years  to  be  out  of  print.  ■  ')>'>l 
■  In  ^e  present  volume,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  has  ^reeeaiti 
to  the  public  the  first  complete  collection  of  Bishop  Buh^t^' 
GimlW  biograj^ical  peces,  (the  Life  of  Bedell  not  being  in, 
eluded  on  account  of  its  length,)  very  carefully  edited,  with"  s(<niey- 
viluable  additional  documents.  The  reprint  of  the  Lives'lia^ 
been  formed  on  the  basis  of  an  edition  published  in  BuQlm  m 
1803,  with  prefaces  by  the  late  Alexander  Enos,  Esq.,  wi^qg, 
arft  retained  by  the  Right  Rev.  Editor;  and  prefixed  to  t^Q, 
volume  is  an  Introduction,  containing  a  very  admirable  letter  'mt> 
'  clerical  pursuits  and  studies'  from  the  same  eminently  pious  andi 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  some  interesting  notices  respectit^ 
Ins  character.     The  Contents  of  the  Volume  are  as  follows.  '" 

1.  Introduction.  2.  Pre&ce  to  the  tirst  Dublin  Edition.  3.  ^K- 
{otB  t«  Che  aecmid  Dublin  Edition.  4.  Bishop  Burnet's  Preface  to 
the  Life  of  Hale.  5.  Life  of  Hale.  6.  Baxter's  Appendix  to  Bltt^' 
7.  Bishop  Burnet's  Pre&ce  to  the  Life  of  Rochester.  8.  Life  of  Lol^> 
Rocshester.  9.  Appendix,  from  Robert  Parsons,  M.A.  10.  Ckaraol-! 
teri^  Archbishop  L^httm.  11.  Characters  of  Messrs.  Naiih  ^i: 
Chprteris.  12.  Characters  of  eminent  Clergymen.  13.  Character  «fo 
Qveen  Mary  11.  14.  Character  of  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  15,  Addwal^ 
to  I'osterity,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.  .    ,    ,  / 

An  additional  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Rochester  has  suhs&- ' 
quently  been  printed,  and  added  to  the  copies  unsold;*  contain- 
ing five  hitherto  unpublished  letters  &om  the  mother  of  the  £arl, 
winch  are  referred  to  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson  in  the  following" 
terms :  '  The  credit  of  the  Doctor's  (Bp.  Burnet)  book,  and  the 
'  sincerity  of  the  Earl's  repentance,  would  be  fiilly  established,  if 
'  they  wanted  any  additional  evidence,  by  the  piu)lication  of  five 
'  letters,  still  extant,  by  his  mother,  Anna,  Countess  Dowager  of 
'  Rochester,  and  sister  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John  of  Battersea, 
'  bart. ;  to  that  gentleman''s  lady,  Johanna,  daughter  of  the  Loiw^ 
'  Chief  Justice  St,  John.     These  letters  were  written  during  her 


""  We  understand  that  the  edition  before  us  is  nearly  out  of  prihtT' 
Xle  additicHial  pagesmaj 
on  oji^ilicttion  totwi ytm 


The  additicHial  pagesmay  be  bad  gratu,  by  possessOTG  if  the  Vuumi^'^ 
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^  80iCb  last  illness ;  and  shew  him  to  have  been,  during  the 
-^  course  of  it,  fiiUy  possessed  of  his  understanding."  After  the 
lapse  of  above  a  century  and  a  half,  these  letters  are  now.  given 
to  the  public,  Ax)in  a  transcript  made  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  mother* 
in-law  of  the  celebrated  authoress,  from  the  original  autograph 
letters  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  gtandndaughter  to 
Lady  St.  John.  Although  few  persons  in  the  present  day  will 
be  inclined  to  call  in  question  Bishop  Burnet's  veracity,  these 
documents  form  a  valuable  accession  of  testimony,  such  as  must 
satisfy,  or  at  least  for  ever  silence,  scepticism  itseU:  It  appears 
from  these  letters,  that  reports  were  industriously  spread  by 
Rochester's  profligate  companions,  that  his  repentance  was  the 
effect  of  mental  disorder.  These  reports  are  thus  referred  to  in 
the  second  letter,  dated  June  1 680. 

'  I  thank  God^  his  sense  continues  very  well^  and  when  his  strength 
will  give  him  leave,  [he]  expresses  himself  with  great  devotion^  both  [or 
but]  upon  account  of  his  former  ill-life,  with  great  humility .  He  lays  him^ 
self  low,  before  the  throne  of  Grace;  begging  favour  and  pardon  from 
God,  upon  the  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ  alone ;  acknowledging  hinir 
self  the  greatest  of  sinners.  Truly,  sister,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
partiality,  that  he  has  never  been  heard  say,  when  he  speaks  of  religion^ 
an  insensible  word,  nor  of  any  thing  else ;  but  one  night,  of  which  I 
writ  you  word,  he  was  disordered  in  his  head ;  but  then,  he  said  no 
hurt ;  only  some  little  rihhle-rahble,  which  had  no  hurt  in  it.  But  it 
Was  observed  by  his  wife  and  I  particularly,  that,  whenever  he  spoke 
of  God,  that  night,  he  spoke  well  and  with  great  sense;  which  we 
wondered  at.  Since  that  night,  he  has  never  had  a  minute  of  disbrder 
in  his  head ;  that  was  almost  a  fortnight  ago.  'This  last  night,  if  yoU 
had  heard  him  pray,  I  aln  sure  you  would  not  have  took  his  words,  for 
the  words  of  a  madman ;  but  such  as  came  from  a  better  spirit,  than 
the  mind  of  mere  man.  But,  let  the  wicked  of  the  world  say  what 
they  please  of  him,  the  reproaches  of  them  are  an  honour  to  him :  and 
I  take  comfort,  that  the  devil  rages  against  my  son ;  it  shows,   his 

Sower  over  him  is  subdued  in  him,  and  that  he  has  no  share  in  him. 
iany  messages  and  compliments  his  old  acquaintance  send  him :  but 
he  is  so  far  from  receiving  of  them,  that  still  his  answer  is,  .  .  "Let  me 
see  none  of  them ;  and  I  would  to  God>  I  had  never  conversed  with 
some  of  them."  One  of  his  physicians,  thinking  to  please  him^  t<^ 
him  the  king  drank  his  health  the  other  day ;  he  looked  earnestly 
iipon  him,  and  said  never  a  word,  but  turned  his  face  from  him.' 

In  the  third  letter,  an  interview  with  his  friend  Fanshaw  is 
described : 

'  I  cannot  omit  one  passage  lately :  Mr.  Fanshaw,  his  great  friend, 
has  been  here  to  see  him ;  and  as  he  was  standing  by  my  son's  bed- 
side, he  lodged  earnestly  upon  him  and  said,  . .  ^  Fanshaw,  think  of  a 
Ood>  let  me  advise  you ; .  and  repent  you  of  your  fotmer  life,  and 
amend  your  ways.     Believe  what  I  say  to  you ;  there  is  a  Qodj  aod  a 
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powerful  God,  and  he  is  a  terrible  God  to  unrepenting  sinners :  the 
tii^ie  draws  near,  that  he  will  come  to  judgment,  with  great  terrour  to 
the  wicked  ;  therefore,  delay  not  your  repentance  :  his  displeasure  wilJ. 
thunder  against  you,  if  you  do.  You  and  I  have  been  long  time  9fSm 
qnainted,  [and]  done  ill  together.  I  love  the  man  ;  and  speak  to  him 
out  of  conscience,  for  the  good  of  his  soul/  Fanshaw  stood,  and  said 
never  a  word  to  him,  but  stole  away  out  of  the  room.  When  my  son 
saw  him  go.  '  Is  a  [he]  gone? '  says  he,  'poor  wretch  !  I  fear  his  heart 
la  hardened/  After  that,  Fanshaw  said  to  some  in  the  house,  that 
my  son  should  be  kept  out  of  melancholy  fancies.  This  wa^  told  my 
so^  again :  upon  which  says  he,  *  I  know  why  he  said  that ;  it  was 
because  X  gave  him  my  advice  ;  but  I  could  say  no  less  to  him  than  I 
did^  let  him  take  it  as  he  pleases/ 

The  fourth  and  fifth  letters  we  must  give  entire. 

'  I  am  sure,  dear  sister,  it  is  your  desire  to  hear  sometime,  how  my 
poor  weak  son  does :  he  gives  us  little  hopes  of  his  life,  his  weakness 
increasing  so  much.  But,  as  his  outward  man  decays,  I  thank  God, 
his  inward  increases  and  strengthens ;  for  he  is  very  pious,  and  devout, 
and  willing  to  resign  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  Saviour,  when  Giod 
pleases  to  take  him.  / 

^  I  hear,  Mr.  Fanshaw  reports  my  son  is  mad  ;  but  I  thank  G<od,  he 
is  hx  from  that.  I  confess  for  a  night,  and  part  of  a  day,  for  Want  of 
rest,  he  was  a  little  disordered ;  but  it  was  long  since  Mr.  Fanahaw 
saw  him.  When  he  reproved  him  for  his  sinful  life,  he  was  as  well  in 
his  head,  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life ;  and  so  he  is  now,  I  thank  God. 
I  am  sure,  if  you  heard  him  pray,  you  would  think  God  had  insplftod 
him  with  true  wisdom  indeed ;  and  that  neither  folly  or  madness  ooMiea 
near  him.  I  wish  that  wretch  Fanshaw  had  so  great  a  sense  of  llti, 
as  my  poor  child  has :  that  so,  he  might  be  brought  to  repentafUhs, 
before  it  is  too  late :  but  he  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  such  a  friend. 

'  Dear  sister,  pray  for  us :  and  believe  me  to  be.  Madam, 

Your  feithful  friend  and  servant, 

A.  RoCH£81fBR. 

^  I  did,  dear  madam,  receive  your's,  dated  the  28th  of  June  ;  full  of 
kindness,  and  full  of  Christianity,  in  your  good  wishes  and  kindness  to 
«ay  poor  sick  son ;  who,  I  thank  Gkxl,  is  yet  alive :  but,  whether  it  will 
please  Qod  to  restore  him  again  out  of  his  bed  of  sickness>  i^one  but 
HiMSBLF  knows.  He  is  fuU  of  mercy  and  good  upon  all  accounts  : 
and  my  prayers  are,  that,  whether  my  son  lives  or  dies,  the  Lord  may 
be  glorified  in  all.  His  conversion  is  mercy  endless  for  us ;  though 
we  enjoy  him  not,  in  this  world,  the  comfortable  hope,  that  he  will  be 
a  saint  in  Heaven,  is  beyond  my  expression. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  that  there  is  much  sign  of  a  recoverv  of  my  son, 
though  his  fever  has  left  him :  little  heats  he  has  stilf ;  which,  we 
imi^ine,  proceeds  from  his  ulcer.  But  that  which  I  like  worst  in  him,  is, 
he  gathers  no  strength  at  all ;  but  his  flesh  wastes  much,  and  w«  fear  a 
consumption,  though  his  lungs  are  very  good.  He  sleeps  much ;  his  head, 
for  the  most  part,  is  very  well.     He  was  this  day  taken  up,  and  set  up 
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in  a  chair,  for  an  hour,  and  was  not  very  faint,  when  he  went  to  bed. 
He  does  not  care  to  talk  much ;  but,  when  he  does,  speaks,  for  the  most 
part,  well.  His  expressions  are  so  suddenly  spoken,  that  many  of  them 
are  lost,  and  cannot  be  taken  [doN\'n] ;  yet,  I  believe,  some  part  of  what 
he  has  said,  will  be  remembered. 

'  I  told  my  son,  that  I  heard  Mr.  Fanshaw  said,  that  he  hoped  he 
would  recover,  and  leave  those  principles  he  now  professed.  He  an- 
Wered,  '  Wretch  !  I  wish  I  had  conversed,  all  my  life-time  with  link- 
boys,  rather  than  with  him  and  that  crew ;  such,  I  mean,  as  Fanshaw 
is.  Indeed,  I  would  not  live,  to  return  to  what  I  was,  for  all  the 
world.'  I  desire  the  continuance  of  your  prayers,  and  all  the  good 
people  who  has  been  kind,  in  remembering  my  son  in  their  prayers. 
1  told  him,  that  you  prayed  for  him  heartily.  He  said,...*  Pray  thank 
my  good  aunt ;  and  remember  my  service  to  her  and  my  uncle.*  My 
daughter  remembers  her  service  to  you.  Dear  sister,  whatever  becomes 
of  me,  through  my  afflictions,  I  am  sincerely.  Madam, 

Your  faithful  friend,  and  affectionate  servant, 

A.  Rochester. 
For  the  Lady  St.  John  at  Battersea.' 

Respecting  the  Memoir  itself.  Dr.  Johnson'^s  encomium  must 
be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers :  ^  It  is  a  work  which  the  critic 
^  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance ;  the  philosopher,  for  its  argu- 
'  ments ;  and  the  saint,  for  its  piety.' 

The  Life  of  Hale  is,  however,  a  more  finished  piece  of  bio- 
j^aphy ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Burnet's  preface,  that  he  bestowed 
the  most  careful  pains  upon  the  composition.  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Knox  in  the  preface  to  the  first  Dublin  edition,  deserve  tran- 
scription. 

—  *:  In  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  we  do  not,  merely,  see  a  cha- 
racter improved  and  adorned  by  the  christian  graces  and  virtues,  but 
we  behold  Christianity  itself,  substontially  exemplified.  We  see  its 
power  ''  to  convert  the  soul,"  in  that  radical  change  which  it  effects  in 
the  youth:  while  every  subsequent  action  of  the  man,  concurs  to 
prove,  that  the  ideal  character  of  wisdom,  which  some  ancient  philoso- 
phers described  as  the  mark  to  be  aimed  at,  though  without  any  hope 
of  attainment,  is,  in  all  its  valuable  features,  actually  realized  in  the 
true  christian. 

^  What  but  Christianity  could  have  given  to  judge  Hale  that  uni- 
form ascendency  over  every  thing  selfish  and  secular,  by  means  of 
which,  he,  so  undeviatingly,  kept  the  path  of  pure  heroic  virtue,  as 
to  be  alike  looked  up  to  and  revered,  by  parties  and  interests,  the 
most  opposite  to  each  other  ?  Is  there,  in  human  history,  any  fact 
more  extraordinary,  than,  that  the  advocate  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
aiid  of  king  Charles,  (had  leave  been  given  for  pleading,)  should  be 
raised  to  the  bench,  by  Cromwell  ?  And  again,  that  a  judge  of  Crom- 
well's should  be,  not  only  reinstated  by  Charles  II.,  but  compelled  by 
him,  against  his  own  will,  to  accept  of  the  very  highest  judicial 
trust?     Such  is  the  triunq|)h  of  genuine  Christianity  !  ....  a  triumph. 
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which  is,  in  some  degree,  renewed,  whenever  the  name  of  Hale  is  even 
professionally  repeated  :  since  the  appeal  is  evidently  made,  not  more 
to  the  authority  of  the  judge,  than  to  the  integrity  of  the  man.  If 
Burnet  had  never  written  more  than  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
this  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  christian 
world ;  tbere  being  no  work  of  the  kind,  better  worth  the  study,  whe- 
ther of  the  professional,  or  private  man  ;  of  all,  who  would  truly  learn, 
how  to  live,  or  how  to  die.* 

In  Richard  Baxter's  Appendix  to  the  Life  there  is  a  beautifiil 
passage,  breathing  the  spirit  of  holy  friendship,  and  reminding 
us  of  Milton"'s  exquisite  line, 

*  Et  nostri  memor  ibis  ad  astra.'' 

'  When  I  parted  with  him,'  says  the  venerable  Nonconformist^ 
'  I  doubted  which  of  us  would  be  first  in  heaven :  but  he  is  gone 
'  before,  and  I  am  at  the  door,  and  somewhat  the  willinger  to  go, 

*  when  I  think  such  souls  as  his  are  there.' 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  Dublin  edition,  Mr.  Knox  states, 
that  it  was  at  first  a  question,  whether  this  Appendix  by  Richard 
Baxter  should  be  retained,  or  not,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of  nonconformity.  But  it  was 
decided  to  retain  it,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  because  it  throws 
light  upon  the  Chief  Justice's  *  nonconforming  tendency,'  and  so 
accounts  for  his  active  and  zealous  endeavours  to  obtain  '  such 
^  modifications  in  the  government  and  ceremonies  of  the  National 

*  Church  as  might  tend  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  more  mo- 

*  derate  nonconformists.'  Burnet's  account  of  that  unsuccessful 
effort  is  adapted,  Mr.  Knox  admits,  to  *  reflect  discredit,  not  only 
'  on  the  actual  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  on  the  National 
'  Church  itself.'  But,  strange  to  say,  this  discredit,  he  imagined, 
would  be  lessened  by  shewing  that  those  who,  with  Judge  Hale, 
advocated  the  measure,  had  their  judgements  warped  by  a  puri- 
tanic bias !  Mr.  Knox,  having  thus  disposed  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
testimony,  and  the  authority  of  Hale's  opinion,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, proceeds  to  vindicate  the  high-church  party  who  opposed 
the  Comprehension,  and  to  deprecate  '  lowering  the  terms  of 

*  conformity.'  We  shall  not  be  tempted  to  engage,  on  this 
occasion,  in  controversy.  The  amiable  and  intelligent  writer  is 
no  more;  but  we  must  say,  the  more  highly  we  estimate  his 
character,  the  more  striking  appears  to  us  the  influence  which 
educational  prejudice  exerted  over  his  excellent  understanding,  in 
leading  him  to  adopt  statements  at  entire  variance  with  historical 
fact,  and  arguments  built  upon  pure  fiction.     His  reverence  for 

*  the  western  church'  of  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  (p.  Ixii.) 
comprising  the  most  corrupt  age  of  the  Papal  apostacy,  and  his 
notions  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  guide  to 
salvation, — shew  how  much  Popery  enters  into  the  creed  of  many 
who  imagine  themselves  the  very  champions  of  Protestantism. 
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..  Yet,  Mr.  Knox  was  not  merely  a  sincerely  devout  Christian, 
bdt  one  of  catholic  spirit,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberal  views. 
Ijl  the  admirable  Letter  already  referred  to,  the  theologians 
whom  he  most  strongly  recommends  to  the  study  of  his  fnend 
(then  Mr.  Jebb),  are,  Archbishop  Leighton,  Scougal,  John 
Smith  of  Cambridge,  Burnet,  Lucas,  and  Doddridge.  Leigh- 
ton's  *  leaning  to  Calvinism**  is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  rendering 
bfei  writings  not  perfectly  safe,  as  an  authority,  to  one  whose  theo- 
logical knowledge  is  not  advanced  ;  but  it  is  admitted  that,  in  the 
fiir  greater  part  of  his  writings,  he  *  really  deserves  to  stand  very 
*  neat  the  inspired  writings.**  In  reference  to  John  Smith  and 
the  writers  of  his  Platonic  school,  a  very  just  discriminati<m  is 
6liewn  in  pointing  out  a  deficiency  which  the  supposed  ^  excesses ' 
of  their  contemporaries  can  neither  justify  nor  account  for.  Our 
rciaders  will  thank  us,  probably,  for  giving  the  whole  passage. 

'\  *  There  are  two  authors,  whom  I  would  certainly  wish  to  occupy  a 
^ce  ID  your  earliest  course.  One,  more  ancient,  whom,  I  fear,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  come  at,  in  Ireland.     The  other,  modern. 

'/  The  ancient  one  lies,  at  this  moment,  before  me:  it  is  entitled, 
^Select  discourses  by  John  Smith,  late  fellow  of  queen's  college.  Cam- 
m;idge :  "  a  quarto,  of  the  smaller  size,  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1 660.  His  editor  was  Dr.  Worthington,  already  mentioned: 
Of  this  volume,  all  is  learned,  libera],  ingenious,  and  eminently  pious  : 
l^ut  the  latter  part  is  the  most  interesting,  *'  A  discourse  of  legal  fbid 
e^Vlwgelical  righteousness,  &c.",  and  all  those  that  follow,  t6  the  endl 
The  first  short  treatise  in  the  volume,  however,  on  the  true  nrathod  of 
aitahiing  divine  knowledge,  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  passed  over. 

"'*  The  other,  the  wise  and  excellent  Doddridge,  was  a  man,  who, 
though  a  dissenter  from  our  church,  would  have  done  any  church  the 
Mghest  honour.  Pure  Conscience  kept  him  from  conforming ;  his  early 
viewfii  having  been  formed  on  another  plan:  though,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that,  in  our  establishment,  his  transcendent  merits  would  have 
raited  him  to  the  highest  dignities.  He  is  not  exactly  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  writers  I  have  been  mentioning:  but  he  is,  indeed  and  m 
truth,  a  combination  of  all  excellencies..  Scougal,  Burnet,  Lucas, 
and.  J<]>hn  Smith,  excelled  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
as  embracing  habitual  devotion,  internal  purity,  and  active  charity. 
In  these  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  first  writers  in  the  world. 
But>  the  excesses  of  some  of  the  puritanical  men  of  that  age^  led  them 
to  be  much  (m  the  reserve,  as  to  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  On  what  concerns  the  Christian  fitrx^oia,  and  its  most 
pr"ecloUs  fruits,  they  are  unrivalled :  respecting  the  Christian  wWi?, 
its  nature,  and  its  exercise,  they  are  perhaps,  somewhat  deficient. 
Who  is  perfect  ? 

*Our  Saviour  says,  "  Ye  believe  in  God;  believe  also,  in  Me." 
The 'fOTmer  duty,  they  well  understood,  and  nobly  inculcated,  ^m 
well  experienced  hearts:  the  latter,  they  themselves  professed  and 
practised;  but  not  with  equal  clearness.  Here,  the  Calvinistic 
puritans  have  been    somewhat  wild;    and  their  wiidness,    perhaps. 
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occasioned  over-caution^  in  these  excellent  men.  But  Doddridge 
is  as  perfect  here>  as  in  every  other  respect.  Instead  of  shunning  pu* 
ritai^ism^  to  which  extreme^  some  of  his  connexions  might  rather  have 
given  him  an  over-inclination,  he  extracts  all  its  excellencies,  and  leaves 
behind  all  its  feculence.  Never  was  there  a  better-informed  divine,  a  more 
judicious  casuist,  or  a  more  evangelic  christian.  ELis  theological  lectures, 
though  in  some  measure  deformed,  by  the  strange  adoption  of  a  ma-« 
thematical  form  in  demonstrating  his  propositions,  are  a  complete  body, 
and  most  candid  treasury,  both  of  theoretic,  and  practical  instruction; 
both  of  questionable  opinions,  and  of  unquestionable  truth.  Hi^  fa- 
mily expositor,  is,  in  most  parts,  a  perfectly  sound,  fair,  pious,  and 
rational  interpreter  of  the  new  testament.  And  his  sermons  on  rege- 
neration, are,  of  all  practical  works,  that  which,  perhaps,  come^ 
nearest  what  you  mention  as  a  desideratum,  •  .  the  fulness  of  evange- 
lioal  truth,  without  the  alloy  of  enthusiasm.  His  rise  and  progress  of 
religion,  has  been  unusually  read,  and  approved.  It  is  a  capital  work^ 
but,  t  think,  it  involves  this  defect,  that,  its  plan  almost  necessarily 
leads  t6  an  insisting  on  one  mode  of  passing  from  a  thoughtless  to  a 
religious  life ;  and,  therefore,  seems  to  lay  stress  on  a  certain  method, 
where  both  reason  and  religion  would  seem  to  point  out  an  infinite  va- 
riety. From  this,  which,  however,  he  meant,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
gnard  against,  his  sermons  on  regeneration,  (which,  also,  he  intended 
a»"  a  kind  of  elementary  work  on  practical  religion,)  are  admirably 
free.'    pp.  xxiii — xxvi. 

In  later  years,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  informs  us,  Mr.  Kii>£S:^s 
views  underwent  some  modification  respecting  the  writings  of  the 
excellent  Doddridge.  *  But,  with  few  drawbacks,  (as  few,  per- 
^  haps,  as  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity,)  he  continued,  and 

*  most  justly,  to  account  Doddridge  a  burning  and  a  shining 
'  light ;  which,  in  days  of  more  than  ordinary  coldness,  Divine 

*  Providence  was  pleased  to  enkindle,  in  order  to  impart  both 
*'  warmth  and  illumination  to  the  professing  Christian  world.^ 

Mr.  Knox  discovers  at  once  his  piety  and  his  sound  judgement 
in  his  estimate  of  the  Church  of  England  divines  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  *  Then,**  he  remarks,  *  some 
^  of  the  most  popular  divines  took  up  a  mode  of  moral  preaching, 

*  which  they  seem  to  have  learned  from  Episcopius^  and  the 

*  other  Dutch  Remonstrants ;  and  to  which  Tillotson^s  over 

*  disgust  at  his  own  puritanic  education  very  much  contri- 
^  buted.     This  mode  became  more  and  more  general,  until,   at 

*  length,  little  other  was  to  be  met  with.^  That  is,  within  the 
Establishment.  The  Writer'*s  acquaintance  with  nonconformist 
divines  appears  to  have  been  very  limited.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  he  would  have  omitted  to  recommend  to  his  friend,  in  the 
highest  terms,  the  writings  of  the  Author  of  the  Living  Temple, 
if  he  had  ever  met  wiUi  a  page  of  Howe'*s  writings.  As  an 
Irishman,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  works  of  Boyce.  The 
sermons  of  Watts,  also,  were  surely  deserving  of  attention,  as  a 
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golden  link  between  the  '  great  divines^  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  reyival  of  evangelical  preaching  after 
^  the  days  of  coldness'*  in  which  Doddridge  burned  and  shone. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  t)io 
public  have  long  been  indebted  for  original  contributions  t? 
^  Sacred  Literature,'*  and  other  miscellaneous  publications,  exhi- 
biting critical  acumen,  sound  scholarship,  and  a  zealous  concern 
to  direct  the  studies  and  raise  the  professional  character  of  the 
Established  clergy.  His  object  in  sending  out  the  present  publi- 
cation cannot  be  mistaken,  and  its  circulation  among  the  clergy 
will  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  he  contemplates.     We  are 

S^ad  to  see  announced,  a  new  edition  in  a  cabinet  size.  Whatever 
eological  or  ecclesiastical  differences  may  lie  between  the  learned 
and  amiable  prelate  and  ourselves,  we  feel  assured  that  they  must 
be  such  only  as  distinguish  different  schools,  not  different  creeds  ; 
since,  in  the  religion  of.  Hale  and  Baxter,  Leighton  and  Dod- 
dridge,  Boyle  and  Burnet,  we  hold  a  common  faith,  not  to  be 
defined  or  circumscribed  by  articles,  but  every  where  substantially 
Ij^eld  by  the  true  church  catholic. 


Arjt.  VI.  Fragment  of  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Persia  in  1820. 
By  Peter  Gordon.  12mo.  pp.  126.  Price  2^.  sewed.  London^ 
(Pord,  Islington,)  1833. 

AN  ill-printed  tract,  on  coarse  paper,  containing  the  rough 
notes  of  a  trader'*s  journal,  drawn  up  without  any  regard  to 
i^h  usual  laws  of  good  writing,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  inaccura- 
cies'! It  may  be  asked,  why  notice  such  a  publication,  which 
would  scarcely  fetch  a  penny  at  a  book-stall  ?  For  this  good  rea* 
son  ;  that  we  happen  to  have  ground  for  the  assurance  that  it  is 
an  authentic  narrative  of  certainly  an  extraordinary  journey,  un- 
dertaken by  a  very  enterprising  and  worthy  man  ;  and  although 
he  seems  not  to  be  able  to  make  the  best  of  his  story,  we  have 
found  scattered  through  his  homely  pages  some  fragmenti^f  ac- 
ceptable information,  as  well  as  some  valuable  remarks. 

The  Writer,  we  learn  from  the  Introduction,  is  a  Captain 
Gordon,  who,  in  the  year  181 7>  performed  a  trading  voyage,  in 
a.  mere  schooner,  from  Calcutta  to  Okotsk  in  Siberia,  and  home 
again.  Of  this  voyage,  notice  was  taken  in  the  Madras  Courier; 
i^nd  it  was  announced  that  Captain  G.  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  second  trip.  The  journals  of  these  two  voyages  were  acci- 
dentally burned  with  the  premises  of  the  printer  to  whose  hands 
ifeey  were  consigned.  On  this  second  occasion,  however,  for  rea- 
lms not  specified,  the  Captain,  instead  of  returning  by  sea,  made 
his  way  overland  from  Okotsk,  through  Siberia,  to  Astrachani 
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and  thence  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  notes  of  this  extraordiiti^ 
journey  appear  td  have  been  printed  in  the  Bengal  Hurka^reevd 
the  year  1820-1,  with  the  following  explanatory  observations 
prefixed. 

'  My  chief  inducemetit  in  writing  these  pages  is,  to  contribute  niy 
share  towards  exposing  the  actual  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  ;'e- 

garding  which  there  are  ftd  few  sources  of  correct  information .The 

country  reflects  such  di^race  on  the  system  according  to  which  it  is 
governed^  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  exhibiting  its  features  plainly  to 
the  view  of  my  countrymen,  in  order  that  the  picture  may  induce 
some  of  them  more  highly  to  appreciate  the  happiness  of  living  under 
the  protection  of  our  own  free  constitution.' 

The  Jounial  commences  with  the  Author'*s  starting  front 
Okotsk,  Sept.  19,  1819,  *  the  weather  very  rainy.'  On  the  10th 
of  October,  he  reached  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  where  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  till  the  river  should  freeze. 
Of  the  intervening  tract,  no  further  account  is  given,  than  that 
he  crossed  a  chain  of  high  lands  occupied  by  the  nomadic  Yar 
koots,  who  derive  their  chief  subsiste?nce  from  their  cattle ;  thjtt 
they  are  rich  in  comparison  with  the  Okotskers,  and  that  '  much 
*  of  the  land  is  enclosed.**  Captain  G.  was  informed  by  the 
governor  of  Yakutsk,  that  a  vessel  might  descend  the  Lena,  in 
May,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and,  after  waiting  at  its  mouth  till  the 
sea  should  be  clear,  might  with  ease  make  the  passage  round  the 
coast  to  the  eastward,  the  current  always  running  in  that  direc- 
tion. ^^ 

On  the  17th  of  October,  our  Traveller  left  his  hospitable  qim^ 
ters  at  Yakutsk,  and,  partly  by  sledge  and  partly  on  horseba^^ 
reached  Irkutsk  on  the  4«th  of  November ;  having  accomplishes 
a  journey  of  1600  miles  in  eighteen  days.  For  two  days  and 
nights,  he  was  almost  incessantly  on  horseback,  his  chief  suste^- 
nance  being  tea ;  but  a  slight  fever  obliged  him  to  rest  one  night 
and  part  of  another.  He  arrived  at  Irkutsk  just  in  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  last  vessel  of  the  season  to  cross  Lake  Baikal.  *^  \ 

'  Our  passage/  he  says,  *  was  tedious  in  the  extreme  ;  we  were  six 
days  on  board,  though  the  distance  across  is  not  more  than  fifty  mijes- 
This  Lake,  or,  as  its  flattering  voyagers  will  call  it,  the  Holy  Sea,  is 
of  fresh  water,  and  unfathomable ;  its  shores,  being  steep,  rugged  rock^, 
expose  it  to  hard  squalls,  which  produce  occasionally  a  short,  choppji^ 
sea ;  the  want  of  harbour  renders  its  navigation  unpleasant,  and  the 
fiat-bottomed  vessels  they  use,  render  it  unsafe.  Inese  vessels  i)av^ 
scarcely  any  iron  about  them  ;  those  employed  on  tfie  Lena  and  other 

*  ^Steam-vessels  appear  well  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  tae 
Baikal.  Menitzky  (the  governor  of  Yakutsk)  is  so  desirous  of  having 
them  on  the  Lena,  that  he  has  promised  the  master  of  one  vessel  froldii 
5000  to  10,000  rubles  if  he  would  get  one.' p.  26.  • 


njTjge  rivers  of  Sfl^eriav  are  similar,  an^^cs^cnlatedoiily  for  tracking  : 
iJ^y.  gu;e  also  Wd  oa  tfie  coasts  of  thie  Frozen'  Ope^'.  Th'e  nvLir^erdi 
finrate  vessels  that  navigate  the  Baikal  !$  about  sixty,  of  fr^ttC^ld'^ 
j[p(l  ions  burthens  each,  and  of  boaits  about  100.'  pp.  15,  16.     -    '^  ' ' 

'V  Landing  at  Parelskoi,  Mr.  G.  proceeded  by  land  io  Verchney 
JEJdtttsk,  and  thence  ascended  the  course  of  the  Selenga  to  Sdeii»- 

fn^l;,  vhere  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Stallytyfas^ 
\ii  much  respected  missionary,  which  dispelled  his  *  OkotcJk  aeiifi^ 
t^ns  apd  Siberia,n  misanthropy.*  After  resting  here  fbr  a  wei^ 
lie  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.,  for  Kiakhta  *  or  Trfnity,'*'ttft 
tJ^ Chinese  frontier;  a  village  containing  a  church,  i^M^t;  k 
public  office^  a  guard-house,  and  a  dozen  merchant's  housed,  no 
MJber  person  being  allowed  to  reside  there.  '  ^ 

'''/'The  commerce  of  Kiachta  is  in  the  hands  of  about  forty-^fire  ocmotfi 
<iP^  the  first  guild,  most  of  whom  reside  at  Moscow,  and  send  a  oerk 
'Wfth  tin  annual  adventure :  sea  otters,  foxes,  sables,  squirrels,  and  other 
fiiky  English,  German,  and  coarse  Russian  woollens,  metals,  oattk 
and  corn  are  their  staples ;  bullion  and  gunpowder  are  smuggled'; 
^^mie  years  a  million  arsneens  of  woollens  have  been  disposed  of. 
*\'  ^  On  the  other  side,  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  nine 
lifierchants,  who  employ  about  three  thousand  Chinese  and   Mongols, 
many  of  whom  speak  Kuss,  which  is  the  only  medium  of  intercourse ; 
i!he  supply  of  tea  is  66,000  chests  of  66  to  801bs.  each,  above  one- 
tenth  part  of  which  may  be  bloom,  the  remainder  black  :  the  flavwuT 
,9|^..the  Kiachta  teas  is  very  superior  to  those  procured  from  Canton  ; 
haps  the  voyage  injures  it.     The  Russians  are  very  careful  of  the 
whilst  in  packages,  and  take  great  pains  to  extract  the  flavour,  and 
ib  drink  it  in  perfection.     A  considerable  quantity  of  blue  and  yeUow 
mnkeen,  some  silk  and  coarse  sugar  candy,  are  the  other  staples^  3?lie 
itiiite  month  is  the  fair  time,  but  throughout  the  year  there  is  some 
'^siness  going  on. 

':•!  'l^e  annual  amount  of  imports  on  either  side  is  said  to  bQabcmt 

twelve  million  rubles ;  it  is  not  less.     The  duties,  are  high  on  .b^E^th 

§ldes,  but  the  other  regulations  and  restrictions  do  more  injury  to  the 

^mde.  Tea  pays  the  Czar  about  a  ruble  the  pound  :  the  entire  revenue 

,1ie  draws  from  this  trade  may  amount  to  a  million  rubles  per  amrtoi; 

*  Selihginsk  is  a  perfectly  military  station,  having  been  built  by  a 

division  stationed  there,  ror  the  defence  of  the  frontier;  at  ]Mt»ent 

they  are  neither  soldiers  nor  citizens ;  they  are  an  enslaved  militia, 

yet  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent ;  they  are  good 

materials  for  an  army,  assembled  at  beat  of  drum,  maintained  at  little 

?;<at]pense>  and  probably  keep  up  their  numbers.     The  popuiatito  may 

1)^  ^ttxHit  three  thousand,   exclusive  of  three  villages  on  the  opjNisite 

^  TOi£k'  of  the  Selinga.     This  place  has  altered  but  little  since  the  vint 

'  O^^^^elV  '^hose  description  of  the  Boriats,  and  especiaUy  that  of  their 

^t^-tame,  is  perfectly  correct.     Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  -oiir 

seeing  some  of ^  these  people,  Wtk&  appeared  to  nave  mudi  ^eenn'fbr, 

^^i  ^ilfidetice  ih  thehr  youAg  apostk,  Mf.  Stallybi^s ;  and  tHth  him 

i  also  visited  several  of  their  tentS;  their  chief  .priest  aoid  hit/liMipIe^ . 
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*^The  Boriats  have  somewhat  of  the  Chinese  physic^omy^.  especially 
^)mm^  the  eyes ;  high  cheek-bones  and  small  b^rds;  theiir  noses  are 
Xiot  prominent^  ana  they  often  have  colour  in  their  cheeks,  but  are  not 
fair  or  clean;  tlieir  height  about  five  feet  five  inches,  feut  their  dr^ascit 
sheep  skins  makes  them  look  large.  Being  herdsmen,  they  awell  ih 
teiit^  made  of  felt,  which  are  neat  and  comfortable ;  they  are  tjauck  on 
horseback ;  they  seldom  remmn  a  month  at  one  place,  but  return  to  i/t 
a^  thie  same  period  the  year  following.  In  this  wandering  mode  of 
U&j  and  even  amongst  tne  Tungoose  hunters,  the  same  rignt  of  pr^ 
perty  in  land,  and  jealousy  of  encroachment  on  it,  are  maintained  as 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  cultivated  lands,  where  '*  every  rood  tiraiii- 
jtains  Its  man."  j 

*  Tlie  lands  about  Selinginsk  are  open  and  waste ;  i)eing  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Government.  The  Boriat  tribes  wetie  the-origS- 
nal  possessors,  but  they  are  much  oppressed  by  the  Russians,  Who  still 
acknowledge  them  to  be  more  sober,  industrious,  honest,  and  successful 
than  themselves ;  and  I  believe  this  conviction  inclines  some  of  the 
poor  superstitious  Russians  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  Boriat  gods 
are  better  worth  serving  than  their  own,  whom  they  coax  an4  flatter 
for  what  they  hope  to  get.* 

^  The  Russians  acknowledge  that,  next  to  their  cle^gyj  tjjeir 
Bsedical  men  are  the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  country.  In  most  ^arts 
of  the  world,  the  old  women  have  some  skill,  the  result  of  experience ; 
but  here,  they  do  not  pretend  to  it.  When  I  have  asked  a  villagef. 
What  do  you  ao  when  sick  ?  the  reply  has  always  been,  "  What  can 
we  do  ?  We  leave  it  to  the  will  of  God." '    pp.  19—24. 

Mr.  Stallybrass,  we  are  told,  is  visited  occasionally  by  patients 
whom  his  medical  fame  brings  from  a  distance  of  60  miledi  On 
leaving  the  estimable  Missionaries  of  Selinginsk,  with  whom  the 
Alithoir  *  could  have  been  well  contented  to  spend  the  remainder 
-*  of  his  life/  he  re-crossed  Lake  Baikal,  now  frozen,  and  on  tl^e 
29th  of  December  reached  his  former  lodgings  at  Irkutsk.  On 
the  3rd  of  January,  he  started  per  sledge  for  Tomsk,  whieh  he 
entered  on  the  13th.  * 

'  Tomsk  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants ;  some  W  t^e 
loerchants  are  Tartars.  One  of  them,  hearing  something  rela^&d>f 
«n  Knglishman,  said:  ^^  Ah  !  they  are  a  fine  people,  upright  Imd 
brave>  and  great  merchants;"  on  vdiich  Cherkasef  said  to  htttki 
^'  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one."  The  old  man  rose,  and  wM^ 
assured  that  I  was  a  real  Englishman,  a  Londoner  from  across.  fnH 
sea,  his  eyes  beaming  with  satisfaction,  he  said,  ''  I  am  foi^tunate.  ^ 
haying  this  happiness ;  I  have  heard  much  of  the  English,  bu);,  neiyer 
beiEbre  saw  one."  Often  have  I  been  welcomed  ia  thj(s  deliglit$4 
-maimer ;  not  a  peasant  but  had  heard  of  England,  and  extotted  her 
virtues.  In  general,  the  Russians  are  partial  and  kind  to  fori^im^s ; 
attempts  to  imitate  other  nations  in  arts  and  sciences,  as  w^^U  as  in 
eianufaetures,  make  them  think  highly  of  foreigners. 
..  ^  The  $hops  here  ai%  very  poor ;  the  whole  bazaar  did  not  contg^^a 
teiarkettle.;    p.  36.  ..  ,,  ,/.    -r 
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Finding  that  he  could  get  on  very  well  alone,  Capt.  G,  deter- 
tnined  to  take  the  short  road,  which  passes  southward  of  Tobolak. 


In  the  villages  there  were  so  many  offers  of  private  horses^  that  I 
gpt  out  of  the  post-roadj  and  in  this  manner  travelled  a  thousand 
yersts,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  Goverpment  of  Tobolsk.  Spinning  occupied  the  fe- 
Iflales  from  before  daylight  to  night ;  they  were  industrious^  clean^  and 
JS^^Xi  though  extremely  poor. 

. ,  '  I  met  with  parties  of  exiles  daily,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages> 
gn  foot,  and  guarded  by  a  Cossac ;  a  one-horse  sledge  occasionally  ac- 
companied the  party,  with  those  who  were  unable  to  proceed  on  toot ; 
/pitherA  dragged  a  little  sledge  containing  a  bundle  or  a  blanket. 

*  The  boasted  point  in  Russian  legislation,  is  the  abolition  of  capital 

Jianisbment :  being  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  system,  I 
ad  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  its  effects,  but  a  nearer  view  has 
iturned  my  admiration  into  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  amount  of 
^^omian  mi^ry  that  is  accumulated  in  commutation  of  one  punishment, 
is  revolting  to  humanity.*    pp.  37>  8. 

Gladly  and  gratefully,  our  Traveller  reached  the  boundary- 
post  which  marks  the  Siberian  limit ;  but  of  the  remainder  of  his 
route  to  Astrakhan,  his  notes  furnish  no  account,  owing  to  a 
hiatus.  Instead  of  this,  he  vents  his  vehement  abhorrence  of 
fiYevy  thing  Russian  in  the  following  curious  lampoon. 

'An  English  Scale  of  Russian  Ranks  and  Terms.. 

f  Militari/, — The  Emperor,  they  consider  as  God.  Their  princes 
are  equal  to  our  baronets,  knights,  and  squires.  Generals,  to  captains. 
Colonels,  ensigns.  Majors  and  captains,  Serjeant^.  Lieutenants  and 
ensigns,  corporals.  Doctors,  barber-^surgeons.  Cossacks,  robbers. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  slaves  (I  would  prefer  the  hulks). 

'  Ecclesiastical,  —  A  God,  a  child's  doll.  Religion,  ^oss  idplajtry. 
Invocation  of  God,  blasphemy.  Prayer,  barefaced  hypocrisy.  At- 
tendance at  church,  holiday-making.  Bible,  read  as  much  as  the 
'Orej^  Testament  is  in  England.  Psalter,  with  some  old  persons  and 
dejTOi^^es,  like  an  old  Bede's  Common  Prayer,  .&c.  Russian  Bible  S<^- 
f^ji  one  of  Alexander's  hobbies;  it  yields,  next  to  the  taking  of 
Fftris,  his  choicest  harvest  of  flattery.  Auxiliaries,  dumb  shows. 
'Churches,  chambers  of  imagery ;  idol  temple^ ;  ecclesiastical  theatres. 
Public  worship,  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  bowing  the 
people  to  the  sovereign's  name  and  picture,  in  connexioa  with  tho^e.  of 
-^heir  other  Gods.  Archbishops,  are  archdeacons  and  deans,  excepting 
}earni|]g  and  piety.  Bishop&>  clergymen,  excepting  ditto  ditto^^  Priors 
and  abbots,  old  English  abjbiots ;  jolly  publicans.  Archdea^om^  pa« 
'riahoierks.     Priests,  sextons.     Clerks,  puppet-show  men. 

^  CiviL-^Civilif^ition,  means  shaving,  dressing  as  Europeans^  and 
living  in  large  brick  houses.  Commerce,  sowethiog  by  which  the 
•English  and  other  governments  get  all  their  mPQey>  but  which  the 
}lu&6ians  can  never  get  bold  of,  do  aU  they  can.     Duties^  that  fur  the 
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sake  of  whidh  comixierce  is  desirable ;  %  mode  of  obtaining  •  ca^  as 
cheap  as  by  war.   Tfltrifls^  are  exp^iments  for  making  the  most  of  com- 
merce ;  they  assimilate  to  those  of  Napoleon  in  their  rapacity^  incon- 
gruity>  and  envy  of  British  ships^  colonies^  and  commerce.     Policy, 
means  cunning.     Law,  the  will  of  the  sovereign.     Ukases  and  Impe- 
rial mandates^  post  facto  orders.     Senate,  Henry  Eighth's — Napoleon 
First's ;  old  English  as  to  pliancy.     Press,  a  government  machine  for 
modelling  the  people  and  for  praising  their  master.     Newspapers,  ad- 
vertisements.    Credit^  might  raise  a  million  sterling  at  12  to  15  per 
cent.     Coin,  dumps,  decreasing  in  value  as  they  improve  in  make. 
Bank  notes,  assignats,  current  for  one  quarter  of  their  nominal  value. 
New  ones,  made  pretty  in  order  to  enhance  their  value.     TiXes,  not  a 
tenth  of  our  own.     Imposts  and  levies,  insupportable.     GJ)pf^i^s 
and  robberies,  incredible.     Ministers  of  departihehtsj  chief  clerks  of 
offices.     Situations  under  government,  lots  in  a  public  fiuction,  dis- 
posed of  to  the  highest  bidders.   Justice,  met  ^th  but  by  accident ;  the 
counterfeit  for  sale  at  every  government  c^ce.    Ispravniks,  petty-f^g^- 
ing  attornies,  the  farmers  and  adfninistratorS  of  justice.     Their  utifdeN 
lings,  as  straptjees,  mayors,  police  masters,  &c.,  bombailifls ;  deputy 
ditto.    Cossacks,  locusts.   Consularists  and  clerks,  naughty  idle  school- 
boys.      Chevaliers  of   orders,   recruits  with   cockades.       Superiors, 
overbearing  tyrants.    Inferiors,  servile  slaves.  Merchants  of  1st  Guild, 
Botany  Bay  birds  as  to  principle.     Merchants  of  2d  and  3d  Guild, 
pedlars.     Shopkeepers,  hawkers  and  beggars.     Farmerii,  couftliryrrtiftn 
m  want  of  work.     Ditto  wife,  dirty  trolls.     Ditto  son,  dHver^i ;  idle 
louts.     Ditto  daughter,  plough-boys;    drones.     Crown  boor  or  free 
peas^tit,  private  ditto  or  slave,  and  Siberian  unfortunates,  are  above 
West  India  negroes.     The  vernaks,  with  their  noses  slit,  are  below 
ditto ;  nearly  as  bad  as  a  Russian  soldier.'    pp.  39 — 42. 

The  second  part  of  this  Tract,  entitled,  Tour  through  Persia, 
takes  up  the  journal  at  Astrakhan,  March  1,  1820.  On  the  3d, 
our  Traveller  was  again  on  his  route,  and  on  the  17th j  he  reached 
Derbent,  the  fortified  gate  to  the  Caspian  pass. 

'  Derbent  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  sj^,  and 
thus  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  north  and  south :  it  has 
a  citadel  which  commands  the  town,  which  has  no  strength  or  beauty ; 
it  may  contain  2500' houses;  between  the  town  and  sea-  is  the'^ce 
for  the  cattle ;  it  has  no  harbour  whatever ;  the  houses  are  all  of  st<^e, 
small,  and  very  irregular ;  it  has  no  streets,  but  mere  passages  and 
flights  of  steps :  three  caravansariesy  and  several  mosques ;  the  people 
are  chiefly  Sunnies;  they  are  industrious  in  silk-weaving>  shpe-m,ak- 
ing,-&c.  The  country  within  forty  miles,  may  have  also*  15,000  souls. 
The  house-top  is  the  oiily  place  for  takins  the'  air,  and  being  a  hill 
city,  like  Jerusalenf,  if  surprised,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  flee  by 
the  street  about  its  level,  up  t^  the  fortress,  without  desdeiiding  to 
tak^  anything  out  of  the  houte.     MaHken>  xxiv.  17- 

'  To  the  souAwterd  of  the  town  are  many  vineyard^i  gardens^  and 
well  cultivated  fields,  baiikc^  in ;  about  ten  versts  dssttnt  it  a  lavge 
tillage ;  the  ot^ntry  is^  wdl  wooded  and  prettily  diversified,  resem- 

3s2 
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bhng  England.  The  mill  and  rice-beater  is  simple;  each  garden  ttas 
atODttflge,  inhabited  only  during  autumn,  to  wat^  the  grapcsc^  apples^ 
teii  In  some  places,  they  use  for  this  purpose  a  platform  built  ^ 
pities,  or  in  a  tree,  a  good  height  from  the  ground :  these  platforms  axp 
sip^t^es  roofed,  and  at  other  times  they  are  quite  open ;  at  tbe  b^^ 
t^fjy  ^^  the  most  solitary  habitations  which  can  be  imagined.  Very 
suq^ilar  platforms  are  erected  in  the  mud  villages,  to  sleep  oU  dunng. 
8ui;nmer,  as  the  roofs  of  these  cottages  are  not  quite  flat,  nor  are  tl^e^ 
sufficj^Qtlj,  elevated  to  be  h^^  of  musquitoes.'    pp.  46,  47* 

JJTbe  A)ute  now  skirted  the  Caspian,  passing  by  Baku  to.Si^ 
Iinv'«ituated  at  the  fork  of  a  fine  river,  one  mouth  oif  which  dia- 
cUigiM' 1M>wanls  Baku,  and  the  other  forty  versts  above  Linkeram 
An  open  boat  conveyed  our  Traveller  pleasantly  down  this  river 
to  th^  Caspian;  and  he  landed  at  Linkeron  or  Lenkeran,  inhabit- 
ed^W  a  people  called  Talish^  who  speak  a  peculiar  unwritteni 
^le(^.  T^hence,  Capt.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
n^nifi,  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  April.  At  that  season 
the  year,  nothing,  we  are  told,  could  be  more  delightful  than. 
t^.>rQaj;her  and  the  country. 

^^^e  tfees  and  fields  were  in  their  liveliest  green,  mixed  with  blo»- 
sdbli/ '  aild  flowers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  wood  n»  > 
scarcely  met  with,  except  by.  the  edaes  of  the  rivers,  which  are  edged 
with'  Willdws,  &c. ;  and,  in  sheltered,  low,  wet  spots,  watered  at  least 
dtbfiiig  some  part  of  th.e  year.  Of  course,  these  are  the  spots  for  r^- 
tiii^ttient;  it  is  by  these  waters  that  the  captive  would  sit  down  and 
w^^/and  on  these  willows  that  he  would  hang  his  unstrung  harp/ 

-'■''■  ;■■'•  p.-dd.'" 

'jj^arpm*  Teflis,  Capt.  G.  proceeded  across   the  moimtains   to 
'E^jmj  which  was  then  Persian  territory,  and  governed  by  ^ 
8i^0F  ^.  avaricious  and  cruel  as  a  mortal  can  be.'     So  powenul^ 
howeiver,  was  this  petty  despot,  that  it  was  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  Shah  could  dispossess  him,  if  so  inclined:    ^  the 
atiefnpf  tOould  bring  in  the  Russians.'*     The  Russians  have 
siftce  been  brought  in ;  and  bad  as  they  may  be,  the  exchange  to 
tlii^*jpoor  natives,  is  for  the  better.     *  These  Persians,^  says  our 
TfAteller,  '  are  utterly  devoid  of  any  kind  of  conscience,  and,  a«f" 
*  r  expected,  actually  worse  than  Russians!'   These.  Persians, 
however,  be  it  known,  are  Turkish  sheearsj  for  Persian  is  under- 
stood by  few  in  Erivan  or  Ajerbijan.     On  the  sixth  day  from 
Emyan,  our,  Traveller  entered  Tabreez,  having  been  robbed, 
ch^ted^  and  half-starved  on  the  route.     Thence,  being  furnished 
withiW  ordet  for  horses  by  the  royal  governor,  Abbaz  Mirza^  he^ 
foimd  no  ^fficulty  in  proceeding,  attended  by  a  m&njtandar^  to. 
TchiBaumy  where  he  joined  a  caravan  to  Shirazu   -This  route,  is*  iso 
w^^known  that  it  needs  no  description ;  but  io.tJtie  JjDUtn^I  are; 
soiiie  intetes^g  memoranda  referring  tp  the  reception  givmi.  toi- 
the  religiotis  ttkcts  with,  wUch  .our  TravelWluidfcinusl^^ 
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self,  written,  we  presume,  in  Persian  or  Arahicv.  At  Koom^  rx^^ 
one  would  accept  of  tracts,  and  one  person  would  not  let  t\W^ 
Christian  touch   his   Koran.     *  They   knew  Esa  (Jesus)   wdll 

*  ienough,'  remarks  Capt.  G,,  *  but  took  for  granted  that  Maty ^ 

*  followed.'  He  means  that  they  have  been  led  to  identify  tH^' 
worahip  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Christian  fahE  At^ 
!E![ashan,  he  gave  away   several  tracts,    chiefly    to'  travellisirls^^ 

*  They  do  not  appear,**  he  writes,  *  to  approve  of  the  contetits^  as^ 
'  they  get  into  the  book;  yet  the  novelty  induces  them  to  jeid, 

*'  especially  as  it  is  printed,  and  many  never  before^aw  a  piintedl' 
'book.'  We  shall  detach  from  their  connexion  a  few  ifiifitf^lM'^ 
neous  notices.  •  -joaA 

^June  2nd. — Another  of  my  travelling  companions  insists  on  a  tr^c^ 
t]ie  reading  of  which^  on  the  other  side  of  my  walnut-tree^  produ^^&^^ 
much  conversation^  as  is  usually  the  case :  they  do  not  seem  to  tHiiUL^ 
ill  of  me  for  propagating  my  opinions,  bad  no  doubt  as  they  t^ilK 
them  ;  yet  I  know,  that  the  assassin's  knife  wants  but  little  to  shisttpeii*-^ 
it,  in  the  cause  of  a  bloody  impostor.     I  intended  to  have  wallted'bacll^ 
to  the  temple,  and  to  have  sapped  ~  its  foundations  with  one  of  the 
wicked  little  books,  the  dispersion  of  which  forms  my  chief,  my  on|{,^ 
pleasure,  in  this  lonely  road,'  .1 ,. 

.  ^June  3rd. — ^Ascending  until  daylight ;  road  bad :  about  sunrise  met,^ 
my  countrymen.    No  one  can  tell  my  sensations,  on  now  meeting  witA^^ 
an  Englishman.     I  am  obliged  to  relinquish  my  Ochotsk  misanthropj^f  j 
and  feel  them  my  brothers,  my  equals,  knowing  that  more  than  my  uf^^ 
would  be  safe  in  their  keeping :  honour  and  conscience,  even  if  destitute 
of  religion,  obliging  them  to  do  unto  others  even  as  they  would  be  done 
to.     But,  being  an  Englishman^  I  must  not  say  half  what  I  think  of 
the  national  character,  though  hourly  the  remembrance  of  it  has  made^ 
me  for  the  last  two  years,  cry  woe !  because  my  habitation  is  in  Kadesh, « 
and  my  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Kedah.     I  will  only  say,  that  what  it*' 
has  good  in  it,  is  entirely  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  Grod.  ' 
This,  though  confined  to  too  few,  gives  a  tone  to  the  morals  v(  the . 
whole  nation ;  every  pretender  to  religion  being  obliged,  for  the  honour 
of  his  sect,  and  professed  worldlings,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and- 
fashion,  to  adopt  the  moral  standard  of  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  w^p  j 
who  is  constrained  by  love  to  God  and  man  to  fulnl  the  whole  lawf 
After  talking  about  ten  minutes,  we  were  obliged  to  separate.'  '  . 

pp.  77,  78.  ' 
'June  Qlh, — Ispahan.  A  Mullah  of  Tabrez,  who  has  been  to  Con-  ; 
stantinople,  Mecca,  &c.,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Sherauz,  called.  ' 
Seeing  a  tract  on  my  side,  looked  into  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
asked  if  he  might  have  it ;  consented,  and  shewed  the  only  remaining 
Testament :  the  first  chapter  or  two  he  read  very  attentively,  ana  • 
seemed  to  explain,  by  saying  it  was  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  pointing  to  1 
a  lad  at  our  side.    Not  being  able  to  converse,  he  said  he  would  return. 
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the  Testament,  read  in  it  for  lialf  an  hour.  They,  a9  well  as  most  of 
the  Persians^  have  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  and 
outline  of  the  Patriarchs.  They  seemed  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  the  son  of  Abraham; 
they  asked  if  we  knew  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  if  Esau  was  not 
his  son  as  well  as  Isaac.  They  have  had  their  tracts  a  week;  of  course 
do  not  think  very  ill  of  me  for  thus  setting  forth  strange  doctrine.' 

pp.  83,  84. 

*  Qth—  Went  on  a  tract-distributing  expedition  ;  but  finding  I  was 
too  early  to  do  any  thing  in  Paternoster  Row  on  account  of  the  con^ 
course  of  people,  strolled  towards  the  suburbs  to  kill  time.  In  a  thinly 
peopled  part  of  the  bazaar  was  stopped  and  asked  for  a  paper;  imagined 
it  meant  a  passport,  however  gave  a  tract,  and  found  it  was  that  which 
was  wanted.  Two  or  three  other  applicants  instantly  beset  toiq,  and  a 
^w  steps  further,  the  baker  lad  to  whom  I  gave  one  the  day  before  yes<- 
terday.  I  now  found  it  was  time  to  retreat,  having  applicants  for  a& 
many  as  I  intend  to  leave  in  Ispahan,  and  am  glad  in  thus  having  at- 
tained my  object,  of  making  the  distribution  of  them  a  Biatter  of  public 
notoriety.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  will  not  again  visit  tne  ba- 
zaar whilst  I  remain,  having  nothing  more  to  do  there.  It  was  my 
wish  to  have  left  the  books  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  imbes,  but 
they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  last  I  was  obliged 
to  give  to  a  boy  who  followed  me  across  the  square,  telling  the  tale, 
and  at  last  offered  to  pav  for  a  book.  Altogether  I  save  away  ^vq. 
An  hundred  or  two  would  not  have  sufficed  an  hour.  The  distribution 
of  tracts  and  of  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  be  the  means  best  calculated 
for  introducing  the  Gospel  into  Persia  at  present.  Some  living  teachers 
would  be  invaluable,  whatever  their  qualifications ;  some  to  confound 
the  wise,  but  others  rather  to  instruct  the  simple :  even  a  few  travel- 
ling Fakeer  Missionaries,  mendicant  friars,  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
itinerant  Preachers,  could  not  fail  of  introducing  Christianity,  and 
planting  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  rooted  out.' 

*/wwel8.  Took  a  farewell  turn  in  the  bazaar;  the  whisper  ran 
along^that  it  was  the  foreigner  who  gave  away  books,  ^vith  some  men- 
tion of  Mahomet.  I  was  called  Abram,  Jesus,  and  I  think  Osman, 
but  was  not  treated  at  all  rudely ;  many  were  importunate  for  books, 
especially  in  the  parts  where  I  nad  before  distributed  them.  I  had 
but  one  with  me,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  part  with,  but  could  not 

Ks  a  Mullah  sitting  before  a  mosque,  with  his  folio  A^orau  and  other 
ks,  without  giving  it ;  he  received  the  present  with  thanks.'   p,  86. 
^  June  28.  .....  The  Mullah,  inimical  to  the.  tracts,  being  seated 

near  me  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  desired  me  to  read  as  usual,  and  pulled 
out  his  neat  little  Koran,  telling  me  that  it  was  the  same  as  my  In** 
geel,  and  kissing  it,  took  the  Testament  ^nd  did  the  same :  one  asked 
if  they  had  not  five  books  ?  he  replied  four,  and  I  enumerated  ours  as 
three,  viz.  of  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus ;  letting  him  know  that  though 
we  do  not  receive  the  Koran  of  Mahomed,  I  have  read  it  in  Englisn. 
The  conversation  concluded  with  a  panegyric  on  Martyn,  who  surely 
has  been  honoured  in  laying  a  stone  for  the  foundation  of  a  church, 
against  which  the  powers  of  hell  will  not  prevail.  The  Mullah  seemed 
desirous  that  I  should  allow  that  we  were  boith  employed  in  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  God  of  Ifeaven.  It  appears-  to  be  a  most  easy  thing  to 
withdraw  the  Persians  from  tlie  monster  of  desolation  T^ho  has  laid 
their  finfe  country  most  c6taipletely  waste,  A  missionary  certainly  has 
an  open  and  a  thirsty  field  before  him,  but  how  long  he  would  be  a;l- 
lowed  to  labour  in  it  is  moBt  uncertain.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  such  an  attempt  would  scarcely  fail  of  attaining  its  object,  that  of 
bringing  to  the  view  of  Persia — Him  whom  they  pierced.  At  present^ 
the  Armenians  are  as  a  stumbling-block,  causing  them  to  consider 
Mary  not  merely  as  our  Lord's  mother,  but  as  one  of  the  Christian's 
three  Gods;  this,  like  their  other  false  notions  of  Christianity,  requires 
but  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  be  abandoned ;  but  not  so  the  love  of  sin, 
which  finds  so  convenient  a  cloak  In  the  teachings  of  the  Arab/ 

pp.  89,  90. 

^  July  1.  Shiraz Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  be  inclined  to  Christianity,  the  New  Testament  being 
publicly  read  by  the  Mullahs,  and  well  utiderstood  :  a  teacher  and  de- 
liverer are  alone  wanted  for  the  public  profession  of  Christianity.  Th^ 
translation  is  much  admired  :  but,  had  it  been  done  in  Hindostati,  it 
would  have  been  of  little  use  here ....  Left  with  the  dervise  one  of 
the  tracts,  the  printing  of  which,  although  much  admired  by  the  Per- 
sians, I  am  almost  out  of  conceit  of;  and  am  quite  ashamed  that  the 
Testament  should  be  so  coarsely  executed  as  the  Petersburgh  editiotl 
is,' 

^  July  6.  A  Russian  officer  called,  who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  these 
parts  twelve  years.  He  says,  the  government  and  inhabitants  are 
greatly  afraid  that  the  Russians  will  invade  them,  dind  that  they  may 
easily  get  to  Tabrez ;  but  to  come  thus  far  would  be  difficult,  on  2iC^ 
count  of  the  bad  roads,  the  want  of  water  and  forage,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  provisions  and  supplies.  Por  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
the  Priiice  Royal  trusts  to  the  Russians  seating  him  oh  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  which  case,  Russia  will  undoubtedly  seize 
as  much  of  the  country  as  she  possibly  can,  and  we  shall  be  applied  to; 
to  oppose  them,  or  even  to  take  some  of  the  principalities  under  ou^ 
sovereignty.  In  this  case,  any  partial  assistance  will  be  as  unavailing 
as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  given  :  an  army  would  easily  defend 
the  country,  but,  as  soon  as  withdrawn,  it  would  be  as  open  as  ever  tb 
invasion.  The  country  is  so  abandoned  to  vice,  that  no  bond  of  social 
union  is  left.  The  rulers  are  equally  devoid  of  justice  as  of  wisdom  i 
the  people  of  courage,  and  of  a  rallying  point.  Religion  is  the  only 
shout  which  could  for  a  moment  be  raised ;  but  even  this  would  fail,  a4 
I  believe  scepticism  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Shiat^^ 

*  Persia  is  sunk  into  that  state  of  moral  degradation,  that  it  can  go 
but  a  step  lower :  all  our  endeavours  to  keep  it  as  a  wall  between  the 
Scythians  and  our  Indian  Empire,  will  be  but  temporary,  unless  the 
source  of  the  weakness  be  taken  in  hand.  I  can  see  nbthing  \y& 
Christianity,  which  would  serve  to  raise  Persia  from  her  present  de- 
graded state :  even  a  partial  adoption  of  it  would  speedily  raise  the 
morals  of  the  country  from  the  beastly  vices  and  the  oppression  in 
which  they  are  now  sunk.     - 

'  There  appears  no  great  impediment  to  the  Gospel  just  now,  but 
many  circumstances  concur  in  facilitating  its  propagatida;  the  facilities 
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«F  aeqniring  the  langnage,  the  books  tlready  tnmalatod^  tb^  personal 
m&ij,  and  fayoorable  imjH'ession  on  the  publie  mind  towsMnb:.  the 
JBngUrii.  If  soecetsftti^  nothing  coqld  possibly  tend  so  greatly  to^^  se- 
cure our  present  influence  in  the  country^  as  being  the  source  to  which 
.^rtey  M*mdkiok  fWoiornlsa^d  ^^  .  r 

'  Were  Russia  to  occupy  Persia,  besides  accelerating  the  dimCM- 

benntilt  of  Russia^  whidi  I  look  upon  to  be  i^rtain,  at  no  very-  remote 

^|iC9riod>'  it  would  inevitably  drain  Russia  of  mcmey^  as  well  as  of,  i^ 

•men  who. ought  to  be  at  home>  making  it ;  for  Persia  is  not  able  t<i  db 

'  jitiiudi  more  than  defray  the  expenses  of  civil  administration^  aad.:lto 

^itetf^on  foot  an  army  sufficient  to  secure  the  all^iance  of  itar^WA 

Atvasdering  tribes^  and  check  those  of  its  neighbours.     She  cannot  ffgik'gr 

Mrtaioreign  army :  to  attempt  it,  would  be  to  drive  the  inhabitaf^s 

nram  their  homes,  and  the  shepherds  from  their  pastures.*  pp.  93--pr^. 

^'^fi'f  Sheraa2  ought  to  be  re-occupied  by  a  quiet  meek  minister.  .^  JRii^- 

cia&  and  perhaps  Arabic  would  be  the  languages  of  most  use  to  hip. 

*,  Hebrew  would  be  extremely  desirable^  on  account  of  the  Jew8<in,^a||d 

about  town.  :.J 

^  Arguments  and  disputes  with  the  Mullahs  would  occupy  the  chief 
Uiar^  of  his  attention,  and,  by  shewing  him  the  ground  they  at  present 
"ty#BF  ibr  the  support  of  Mahommedanism,  as  well  as  the  objectms 
^hkh  appear  to  them  most  conclusive  against  it,  would  enable  himi!  lo 
laAtadc  them  by  tracts  in  their  weakest  points,  and  thus^  at  least,  njse 
doubts  concerning  their  infsdlibility. 

h*).!  The  more  extensive  and  constant  circulation  of  the  New  Teeta- 

meilt,  the  perfecting  of  it,  and  the  translation  of  the  old,  could  be  ad- 

]Vantsceously  attended  to  at  Sherauz,  where  the  favourable  impression 

.,alrea^  said  to  be  made^  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures^  ought  to 

l6e  attended  to. 

'  The  Old  Testament  is  very  desirable,  on  account  of  the  sli^t 
knowledge  which  the  Persians  already  possess  of  its  historical  outline, 
and  its  close  connexion  with  the  history  of  Persia:  the  scenery  and 
imagery  will  be  found  quite  their  own.  The  prophecies  concerning 
the  prophet  Jesus  will  appear  rather  more  precise  and  applicable  than 
that'lify  which  they  allege  he  announced  the  coming  of  Mahomed^  in 
the  character  of  "  The  Comforter." 

/  To  attend  to  the  poor  degraded  Jews  would  be  a  great  mea|is  of 

ia^M)ducing  Christianity  amongst  their  Moslem  oppressors,  by  shewing 

(|t8  chief  excellency— that  to  the  poor  the  Grospel  is  pieadied.     Thiit 

' which  caused  its  Author,  though  a  man  of  sorrows  and.aoquaia^ed 

f  ;wifh  griefs,  to  rejoice  in  heart  when  thanking  his  heavenly  Father, 

^rd.of  heaven  and  earth,  because  he  had  hid  these  things  from  the 

jivise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.     The  Gospel  of  the 

^PQOf,  would  surely  not  be  preached  in  vain  to  these  lost  sheep  of  the 

'Jiouse  of  Israel.  ,.   , 

'  The  fecilit J  with  which  Sherauz  communicates' with  India,  pves 

it  a  decided  preference  over  every  other  station  in  Persia :  its  distaitbe 

&om  the  seat  of  government,  and  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  'tiie 

'  Country  ibr  its  defends,  are  not  disadvantages,  as  it  might  be  improper 

i^  thetti  to  cou^teniaace^a  Missionary.  .^: 

'  There  is  petsi^hjA  Utktj  suffid^t  to  wmant  die  Misdbiiacy. 


■ » '. 


ekintry^  whi(Ar  the  l^t  thitfg  mavnagitttfee^aU  leMuv '^  tniu^xlik  <mHid 
^ght  to^tolaiai^^  up  to  the  {foisiibiHtJ^of TMli%ia»«Bi!fe  bf  tb^:nft. 
Innons  and  di«ttrtbanGeSi  -  /  >^^r;    .w     uio 

'  Being  a  healthy  spot^  it  might  be  tried-  by  some  indk^loaed  ladlto 
-MifiHSioiiaiy/  .;.-.;.     •,..'■?'■ 

'^^'^'Isfeihan  offers  a  different  scene  from  Sheraoz/  and  vn)iild  be^Boii- 
'^lefora  preacher^  who  might  in  time  sit  with  his  testamentSy'^d 
'^^eiltt^lly  wi^  his-  tracts^  in  some  part  of  the  bazaar^  ratid  thus  boiitt 
^ftaiid  to  let  'strangers,  know  the  new  doctrine.     Fermai^  alone  •  'Waidd.'ike 
^^^^sssHirfi  next  to  It^  a  knowledge  of  the  Armeniait,ikii^^«'rf3Hdir 
MlM  li^til  to  that  wandering  body  of  Christians,  whose  <:y«^Mt^s 
M't^e^J'^HB  suburb.     In  either  place,  success  alone  <tisouMo tAftl:ee^lii|-> 
<||^todej  but/ after  the  seed  sown  began  to  bring  forth  IfVtiiC^  wwld 
be  %oo  kte  for  rooting  it  out ;  it  would  become  a  tree^i^rndtts^b^bhes 
;%ould- cover  the  earth.     Persia  is  now  in  awe  of  two  powieffcil  CMi- 
'  flan  States,  and  if  any  thing  of  a  church  was  begun>  it  would ->faiit9y 
be  troubled  much.*     pp.  108,  9.  '  .^<^fi 

These  are  the  observations  of  a  shrewd,  thoughtfu],;  aixki^Hfd^' 
giousman,  and  will  be  read,  we  are  sure,  with  deep  inW^fi^J^y 
tU  who  feel  a  concern  for  the  progress  of  the  Redeemi^g^  TxU^. 
Although  thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  penned, 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  for  Persia  by  British  Chnstiaifas. 
The  policy  of  Russia,  barbarous  as  she  is,  must  be  acknowliedged 
td  Be  wiser,  in  this  respect,  than  that  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Ec(#t. 
We  thank  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  tract,  and  only  regpret  thatjie 
should!  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  work  up  his  rbtfA 
no^es  into  a  more  readable  narrative. 


■v-JH 
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{ Continued Jrom  page  457. J  .^ 

v^'  JJRIENDSHIFS  Offering,''  we  must  confess,  bear^    tlie 

.^i      •  palm  this  year,  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  prose  contri- 

llUtions.     ^Master  Dod's  Blessing'  is  in  Miss  Lawrance's  hap- 

pieiBt  style:  it  is  a  beautiful  story.     Miss  Stickney  has  two  rmy 

touching  tales ;  *  Grace  Kennedy,'  and  ^  Lady  Blanche.'    Miss 

Mitford  is  qtiite  Miss  Mitford  in  *  the  Carpenter's  Daughtc^.' 

Stephano  the  Albanian,  reads  like  the  glowing  eftyle^^f  S^athFel. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tayler  has  a  tale  in  his  otrn  maiiner,  *13m%sL 

.,;*  JFraneeaea,'  and  '  an  anecdote  of  Windsor  ForefiC"  'PtaiQli  tfce 

4fitter^  we  shall  extract — though  it  is  too  had  to  spoil/the  Sfbiiy^ 

tWdenpueiu^ent.  ,   ,     ..:;':?,,;' 

r  n  (toe  of  a  hunting,  party  ia  Wipodspr  JPor^iC  Ji&i^^g^^l^  lus 

companions,  falls  in  with  a  littiie  weeping  gipsey  girl,-  yfi^i;^'^ 

ducts  hin  td  a  tent  where  her  grimdsriotbeif  19^  4yi^ 
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'  The  gentleman  said  nothing,  but,  taking  up  the  book  from  the  pil- 
low, he  sat  down  on  the  green  turf,  close  to  the  head  of  the  dying 
woman.  The  book  was  the  bible.  He  chose  some  of  those  beautiful 
passages  which  are  easy  to  be  understood,  and,  at  the  same  time^  full 
of  sweet  comfort  to  the  sinking  and  fearful  heart. 

'  It  seemed  as  if  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  sounded  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  ears  of  the  dying  woman  than  any  other  words ;  for  she 
turned  entirely  round,  and  opened  her  dull  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare  ; 
she  endeavoured  also  to  speak,  but  could  only  make  a  faint,  uncertain 

sound,  in  which  no  word  could  be  distinguished Tears  stole 

down  her  hollow  cheeks  ;  but  any  one  might  see  that  they  were  tears 
of  joy,  for  all  the  while  a  smile  was  on  her  lips. 

'  Suddenly,  the  sound  of  trampling  horses  was  heard,  and  in  the 
next  moment  several  horsemen  came  riding  through  the  Wood  ;  one  of 
whom  galloped  up  almost  to  the  tent,  when,  seeing  the  gentleman  there, 
he  instantly  dismounted,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  stood  before  the  tent 
without  saying  a  word,  for  the  gentleman  had  looked  round  as  he  heard 
him  approach,  and  motioned  with  his  hand  that  he  must  not  be 
disturbed.  Before,  however,  .he  had  closed  the.  book,  many  other 
horsemen  rode  up,  with  looks  of  alarm  on  their  feces,  for  they  brought 
with  them  the  gentleman's  horse,  that  had  broken  loose  from  the  tree 
to  which  he  had  tied  it^  and  said  they  feared  to  find  he  had  met  with 
some  accident  or  other. 

'  The  gentleman  only  smiled,  and  spoke  very  fast ;  assuring  his 
friends  that  he  was  quite  well ;  and  going  up  to  his  horse,  patted  him, 
and  led  him  further  away  from  the  tent  to  remount  him.  The  twa 
girls  had  looked  on  and  listened  with  astonishment,  while  all  this  was 
going  on;  but  when  the  younger  of  them  saw  that  the  kind  gentle- 
man was  about  to  remount  his  horse,  she  feared  that  he  would  go  away 
without  saying  any  thing  more  to  herself,  or  her  sister,  or  her  poor 
dying  grandmother ;  and  she  sprang  forward  and  caught  his  hand,  and_ 
said  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  looking  full  in  his  face  as  she  spoke, — 
'*  Don't  go  away,  kind  gentleman,  don't  leave  us  yet, — we  shall  all  be 
very  sorry  when  you  are  gone." 

'  Before  the  gentleman  could  make  any  reply, — nay,  before  the 
little  girl  had  finished  speaking,  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  the  little 
girl  by  the  arm  rather  roughly,  and  said,  ''  Go  away,  child ;  you  are 
very  bold  to  take  these  liberties  with  his  majesty  ! 


»» » 


Mr.  Banim  has  enriched  this  same  volume  with  one  of  his 
highly  dramatic  Irish  sketches ;  Mr.  Ritchie  has  contributed  a 
romantic  tale  of  first  love ;  and  Mr.  Inglis,  an  Andalusian  Le- 
gend. Nothing,  however,  has  pleased  us  better  than  two  con- 
tributions by  writers  of  whom  we  have  no  cognizance ;  '  the  Pet 
'  Village,  by  the  Author  of  "  Atherton,"  &c.,'  and  '  the  Lad  of 
*  Genius,  by  the  Author  of  the  ''  Puritan's  Grave.'' '  The  first 
of  these  may  have  pleased  us  the  more,  from  our  having  had  the 
gratification  of  visiting  a  pet  village  answering  in  many  respects 
to  the  description, — a  more  beautiful  creation  by  far  than  either 
Ashridge  or  Eaton  Hall.     But  our  readers  shall  judge. 
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'  The  Pet  Village/ 

'  It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  to  see  a  fine- humoured,  healthy  child^  rejoicing 
over  its  two  square  yards  of  garden -ground — planting,  transplanting, 
sowing,  pruning,  watering,  digging,  watching,  and  almost  worshipping 
the  pretty  flowers  as  soon  as  they  burst  from  their  buds.  The  sight 
doea  one  good ;  it  is  not  grand^  but  it  is  sublime  for  all  that — sublime 
for  its  fulness  of  bliss  ;  it  is  not  an  ocean  of  happiness,  but  it  is  a  cup^- 
fuL  as  full  as  it  can  be,  mantling  to  the  brim,  and  running  over,  as 
though  itself  were  a  fountain  or  a  spring.  I  have  seen  something  of 
this  kind  on  a  large  scale,  not  a  few  square  yards,  but  five  or  six 
hundred  acres,  or  more,  for  any  thing  I  know,  for  I  am  not  a  good  hand 
at  guessing ;  all  under  an  eye  as  anxious,  and  a  hand  as  careful,  as  ever 
managed  a  child's  garden. 


fC 


Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth." 


Happy  would  it  be  for  our  land,  were  there  more  such  children  and 
playthings  as  those  I  am  going  to  describe. 

'  At  eight  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  I  started  from  Lon- 
don by  the  coach,  but  by  what  coach  or  by  what  road,  I  do  not  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  state.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  coach- 
man pulled  up,  and  said,  "  What  luggage.  Sir?"  The  outside  passengers 
exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful  place  1 "  The  coachman  told  them  the 
name  of  it,  which  is  more  than  I  shall  tell  you,  gentle  reader.  A  fine 
specimen  of  that  class  of  the  "  genus  humanum  "  which  does  not  know 
"  wot  taxes  is,"  was  waiting  to  receive  me  at  the  end  of  a  green  lane; 
that  was  gravelled  with  the  accuracy  and  cleanness  of  a  garden-path* 
The  trees  on  either  side  had  been  trimmed  with  all  the  preciseness  of  a 
dandy  *s  whiskers,  and  was  nearly  as  umbrageous;  for  they  had  not  been 
brutally  cut  into  the  semblance  of  a  green  wall,  but  their  luxuriance 
had  been  merely  restrained,  and  they  seemed  to  be  gracefully  thankful 
for  the  judicious  application  of  the  pruning- hook. 

^  "  Master  has  been  talking  of  you  all  the  morning.  Sir,"  said 
Thomas. 

^  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  the  only  passenger  that  master  expected 
by  the  coach ;  for  an  osier  basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  turbot, 
which  had  been  my  fellow-traveller,  was  deposited  at  a  little  cottage  at- 
the  entrance  of  the  lane,  and  Thomas  gave  his  orders  to  have  it  sent  up 
to  the  lodge,  together  uith  the  gentleman's  luggage  immediately.  The. 
lane  ascended  from  the  road  with  a  very  gentle  slope,  and  then,  after  a 
short  distance,  it  turned  round  to  the  right,  where  it  opened  to  a  sort 
of  green — not  one  of  those  greens  which  even  yet,  in  spite  of  enclosure 
acts,  may  be  seen  in  some  rude  villages,  covered  with  withered  grass 
and  stunted  reeds,  inhabited  by  half-starved  donkeys,  decorated  with  the 
parish  stocks  and  whipping- post,  together  with  an  old  swily  pound,  not 
worth  ten  shillings,— but  a  green  of  velvet  smoothness,  from  which 
every  coarse  and  rugged  weed  seemed  to  have  been  picked  with  a  pair 
of  tweezers.  The  smooth  road  meandered  through  this  lawn-like  green, 
and  its  cheerful  openness  contrasted  prettily  with  the  shady  lane  from 

3x2 
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whieh  we  bmd  jost  emerged  ;  and  from  hence  might  he  seen  a  wide  ex- 
puiito  of  coimtiT>  various  in  its  aspect,  hut  all  he&utiful  and  good.  There 
was  an  air  of  repose  and  softness  ahout  the  place,  which  I  can  only-'  de- 
Bcr%e  by  saying,  that  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  gently,  for  fear  of  nort- 
ang  the  tenner  grass,  and  the  breeze  blew  softly  among  the  trees,  thatit 
:inight  not  too  rudely  ruffle  their  graceful  foliage.  Redly,  I  felt  qviie 
jashamed  of  myself  to  be  walking  in  such  a  cultivated  and  cleanly  plaoe 
in  my  travelling  deshabille  and  dusty  boots ;  I  felt  as  if  there  shoidd 
lurve  been  a  mat  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  whereupon  to  wipe  off  the  dost 
ik£  the  common  road.  On  either  side  of  this  broad  space  were  cottagei^ 
*iksX  bore  the  semblance  of  Brobdignagian  work-boxes ;  they  seemed  to 
ifasre  been  wrought  by  the  skill  of  a  cabinet-maker,  rather  than  by  the 
xude  hands  of  (Mricklayers  and  plasterers.  I  do  not  know  in  what  style 
0f  architecture  they  were  built,  nor,  perhaps,  did  their  builders,  or  their 
inhabitants,  nor,  perhaps,  did  they  care ;  the  style  was  not  Greeiaii^ 
ator  Gothic,  nor  Chinese,  nor  Palladian,  nor  Vrituvian,  but  it  was  rery 

fretty,  and  the  villagers  seemed  well  pleased  with  it ;   for  those  whom  , 
saw,  had  a  look  of  happiness  and  sweet  content.  Most  of  the  cottage- 
doors  were  open,  so  that  as  I  passed  them  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  tbi 
interior ;  and  from  the  slight  view  I  then  caught,  it  appeared  to  nie 
that  the  inside  was  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  the  outside.     This  is 
%vorthy  of  remark,  for  there  are  some  landlords  who  are  mighty  proud 
of  decorating  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions  with  tasty  cottages,  but 
care  nothing  for  the  comfort  or  accommodation  of  their  tenants.    *     * 
*  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  or  now  rather  evening.     The  Jews 
begin  their  Sabbath  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day,  and  so  do 
Christians  that  are  good  for  anything,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  Jews — not  by  walking,  or  sitting  idly  about,  but  by  a  cheerful  and 
pretty  diligence,  setting  their  houses  in  order,  making  their  dwellings 
tidy  for  the  reception  of  pure  thoughts,  so  that  the  Sunday  sun  may. 
not  shine  upon  the  leavings  of  the  week's  negligence.  In  well  appointed 
cottages,  on  Saturday  evening,  in  summer  time,  you  may  hear  the  8<Mig 
of  the  diligent,  humming  at  their  sweet  work,  like  so  many  bees.    The 
"ivife  is  then  happy  to  rescue  her  husband's  Sunday  coat  from  its  weekly 
prison,  and  brush  it  for  the  morrow ;  while  the  gilt  buttons  on  the 
blue  cloth  shine  to  her  eyes  as  brightly  as  stars  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven.     The  mother  then  scrubs  the  cheeks  of  her  cub-like  cherubs, 
till  they  shine  like  the  mahogany  cherubs  that  ornament  the  organ  in 
the  parish  church. 

'  My  friend  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  looking  round  the  village 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  he  would  occasionally  walk  into  one  or  other 
of  the  cottages,  and  would  ask  questions  which,  from  any  one  ^se, 
would  seem  impertinent ;  but  he  had  such  a  pleasant  manner  of  asking- 
thein>  and  such  a  kind  motive  in  asking,  that  they  were  always  readily ' 
and  thankfully  answered.    He  would  sometimes  ask  the  goodwoman  of  ==  ^ 
thet  house  what  ^  had  prepared  for  the  Sunday  dinner;  and  if,  on  n 
herrefdj,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  dignity  of  the  day  or  the  number  >^ 
ofjitbe  mmily,  or  the  Mckness  of  some  member  of  it,  or  the  youth  or  ' 
adyancedagoof  another  had  been  properly  consulted,  he  would  pre-i    * 

sently.make  a  reference  to  his  own  kitchen  or  larder  to  supply  die    : 
defect. 


Friendships  Cfffering.  .S-tS 

•  •  •       ^ 

<  ft  The  sun  is  i»it  quite  down/*  sakL  fae,  "  And  8aw9  will  look  Bt  the 
church,  if  you  please,  first  of  all :  there  is  some  beautiful  iiain ted  glass 
that  will  shew  to  great  advantage  at  this  time  of  the  etenrng.*' 

^  The  church  stood  alone,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
village,  and  we  approached  it  through  an  avenue  of  trees  which  had 
been  planted  long  before  my  friend  obtained  the  estate ;  but  thou^  he 
had  not  planted  the  trees,  he  took  especial  care  of  them,  and  they 
became,  as  it  were,  his  children  by  adoption,  seeing  that  they  were  not 
his  by  birth.     The  church  also  had  been  built  before  he  came  into  the 
pariso,  many  and  many  years  ago;  but  he  had  covered  the  outside  with 
Roman  cement;    he  had  replaced  the  old  crazy,  cracked,  battered 
windows,  with  stained  glass,  some  portion  of  which  was  ancient,  and 
some  part  modem,  but  all  prettily  and  harmoniously  blended  together, 
iso  as  to  form  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer^  one  toleraUy  consistent 
whole.     He  had  also  caused  a  handsome  organ  to  be  built;  he  had 
furnished  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  with  crimson  velvet,  and  with 
bibles  and  prayer-books,  splendidly  bound  in  Russia  leather.     At  hi^ 
expense  the  communion-plate,  which  had  been  worn  and  battered  tb 
the  thinness  of  an  old  sixpence,  was  replaced  with  massive  moderh 
plate.     The  churchyard  which  had  once  been  rude  as  a  common,  and 
neglected  as  a  wilderness,  he  had  enclosed  with  an  impenetrable  fence> 
cleared  of  its  rank  weeds,  and  beautified  into  the  semblance  of  a  plea- 
sant garden.     I  cannot  convey  to  the  reader  by  any  description,  or  by 
any  metaphor,  the  deligntful  sensations  which  I  experienced  when  the 
harmonious  fragrance  of  many  flowers  saluted  me,  as  I  walked  up  to 
the  church  porcn ' 

'  It  has  been  said  that  my  friend  does  all  this  to  please  himself: 
certainly  he  does ;  and  no  one  can  please  himself  heartily,  without  at 
the  same  time,  pleasing  others.' 

The  story  of  *  the  Lad  of  Genius \  is  a  very  common  one;— 
Crabbe,  if  wq  recollect  rigfat,  has  a  tragi-comic  tale  foimded  ou 
similar  circumstances ; — but  the  naivete  with  which  Ferdinand 
Harwood'^s  adventures  are  narrated,  is  very  happy.  We  must 
pass  over  his  earlier  history,  the  patronage  he  obtained  in  his 
native  village  from  the  parish  clerk,  the  curate,  and  at  length  the 
baronet  at  the  Hall,  and  introduce  him  to  our  readers  as  just 
arrived,  with  his  poems,  in  London. 

f  When  he  had  presented  all  his  letters  of  introduction,  he  found 
that  all  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  present  was  the  worst  possible  time  for  a  young  man 
to  come  to  London  on  a  literary  speculation.  But  there  was  another 
pdbat  on  which  they  were  all  unanimous,  and  that  was  a  very  impor« 
tant  one.  They  were  all  quite  willing,  and  would  be  most  happy,  to  ' 
do  any  thing  to  serve  him.  With  this  consoling  thought,  he  betook 
himself  to  l^gings,  and  set  about  \;iTiting  an  epic  poem.  What  a  very'  ' 
great  genius,  or  what  a  very  small  stomach,  a  man  must  have  who  can  ^ ' 
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write  dn  epic  poem  in  less  time  than  he  can  spend  five  guineas  in 

victuals  and  drink  and  lodging  ! especially  when  one  pound  sixteen 

shillings  and  six-pence  have  been  deducted  from  that  sum  for  travelling 
expenses.  But  with  genius  so  greats  or  with  stomach  so  small^  Fer- 
dinand Harwood  was  not  gifted ;  therefore^  his  money  was  all  gion^ 
before  his  epic  poem  was  finished.  That  was  a  pity.  Still,  there  was 
no  neei  to  be  cast  down,  for  he  could  but  call  upon  those  friends  who 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  any  thing  to  serve  him.  He  called  accor* 
dingly ;  but  that  very  thing  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  imme^ 
diate  service  to  him,  viz.  a  dinner,  none  of  them  would  give  him :  he  did 
not  ask  them,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  their  business  to  ask  him  ;  it  wa^ 
not,  however,  their  pleasure.  Generous  people,  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  like  to  do  good  in  their  own  way : — they  object 
to  all  kinds  of  dictation.  So  it  was  with  Ferdinand  Harwood's 
friends.  They  did  i|ot  give  him  a  dinner,  which,  at  best,  could  hav^ 
served  him  but  a  single  day.  They  gave  him  good  advice  enough  to 
last  him  for  many  months ;  they  recommended  him  to  finish  his  poeni 
as  soon  as  he  could ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  his  friends,  they 
said,  would  alBTord  him  some  temporary  assistance.  "  Alack  !  alack  ! " 
said  Ferdinand  to  himself,  '^  I  wish  my  friends  would  tell  me  who  mj 
^ends  are." 

'  It  happened,  in  the  course  of  his  multifarious  reading,  that  Ferdir 
nand  had  somewhere  seen  it  set  down  in  print,  that  booksellers  are  the 
best  patrons  of  genius ;  so  he  went  to  a  very  respectable  bookseller,, 
and,  after  waiting  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  was  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Ferdinand  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  nice  man  in 
his  life — so  pleasant,  so  polite,  such  a  pray-take-a-chair-ative  style  of 
address,  that,  by  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  effort  of  imagination,  Ferdi- 
nand, with  his  mind's  eye,  saw  his  poem  already  printed,,  and  felt  his 
mind's  fingers  paddling  among  the  sovereigns  he  was  to  receive  for  the 
copyright.  At  the  mention  of  an  epic  poem,  the  bookseller  looked 
serious ;  of  course  it  was  all  right  that  he  should  look  so, — as  an  epic 
poem  is  a  serious  matter. 

*  "  What  is  the  subject — sacred  or  profane  ?  " 

^  *'  Sacred,  by  all  means,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  I  would  not  for 
the  world  write  anything  profane." 

'  *'  Certainly  not,*'  said  the  bookseller,  ''  I  have  a  great  abhorrence 
of  profanity.     What  is  the  title  of  your  poem  ?  " 

'  '^  The  Leviticud :  I  am  doing  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus  into* 
blank  verse.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  that  is  very  much  wanted^ 
it  being  almost  the  only  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  has  not 
been  versified.*' 

\  The  bookseller  looked  more  serious,  and  said,  "  I  am  afraid,  sir, 
that  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  any  great  hopes  of  success,  for  poetry  is 
not  in  much  request,  and  especially  sacred  poetry — and,  more  especi- 
ally stilli  epic  poetry." 

^**  New  that  is  passing  strange  !  "  said  Ferdinand.     "  Poetry  not 
in  request !    Pardon  me,  sir ;  you  ought,  of  course,  to  know  your  own^ 
business ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that*  poetry  is  very  much  in  request. 
Is  hot  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  everv  library  ?  and  have  not  I,  at 
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this  very  moment,  the  tenth  edition  of  Young's  Night  ThoughtSj  in 
my  pocket?"  ' 

'  "  All  that  may  be  true,"  replied  the  bookseller,  relaxing  from  his 
^seriousness  into  an  involuntary  smile,  ^'  but  modern  poetry,  unless  of 
very  decided  excellence,  meets  with  no  encouragement." 

*  On  hearing  this,  Ferdinand's  hopes  were  raised  to  the  acme  of  full 
assurance,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  his  poetry  was  decidedly  excellent. 
Exultingly,  therefore,  he  replied,  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  if  that  be  all,  I 
can  soon  satisfy  you,  for  I  wrote  some  verses  on  the  River  Dee,  which 
runs  by  the, village  where  I  was  born,  and  I  showed  them  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Bradley,  who  said  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  fine  in  his  life, 
and  that  they  were  equal  to  any  thing  in  Thomson's  Seasons.  Have 
you  read  Thomson's  Seasons,  sir  ?  " 

'  Then  drawing  his  MS.  from  his  pocket,  he  presented  it  to  the 
bookseller,  saying,  "  Just  have  the  goodness  to  read  two  or  three  hun- 
dred lines  of  this  poem,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  in  Thomson's  Seasons.  I  am  in 
no  hurry, — I  can  stay  while  you  read  them,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will 
read  them  to  you." 

'  The  bookseller  chose  neither,  but  speedily,  though  not  discourte- 
ously, dismissed  the  genius  from  the  audience,  hopeless  of  all  negotia- 
tion. '*  Bless  me,"  said  Ferdinand  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone, 
"  what  a  strange  place  this  world  is  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life !  The  man  would  not  even  read  my  poetry, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  make  him  any  charge  for  reading  it."  ' 

The  sequel  is  far  happier  than  the  ordinary  issue  of  such  ad- 
ventures. Young  Harwood  accepts  *  a  seat  in  a  counting-house,' 
and  turns  his  writing  to  a  better  account  than  he  could  ever 
have  done  as  the  author  of  a  successful  epic. 

As  to  the  poetry  in  this  volume,  we  have  already  given  the  best- 
specimen  we  could  find.  The  Editor  is  himself  a  poet :  how  is  it 
that  his  volume  is  so  poor  in  verse  ?  His  own  contributions  ex- 
cepted, we  find  nothing  worth  extracting.  The  plates  do  not  please 
us :  if  they  please  the  public,  the  end  is  answered ;  but,  except 
Jackson's  fine  portrait,  '  Donna  Francesca,"  they  neither  invite 
nor  merit  critical  notice. 


We  are  tempted  to  begin  our  notice  of  "  The  Souvenir  "  by  prais- 
ing the  embellishments  ;-^but  not  the  frontispiece.  '  Austrian 
'  Pilgrims,'  engraved  by  J.  B.  Allen  from  a  drawing  by  G.  11. 
Lewis,  is  a  gay  and  sunny  landscape.  Fisher  Children  is  a 
lovely  groupe,  excellently  engraved  from  a  beautiful  painting  by 
Collins,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Dover.  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  from  Bentley,  is  a  rich  little  plate.  The  Oriental  Love- 
Letter,  from  Destouchejs,.  is  happily  characteristic,  and  the  plate 
derives  interest  from  having  been  under  the  grayer  of  Mr.  En- 
som  in  his  last  illness.     The  Departure  for  Waterloo,  from  a. 
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painting  by  Edmonstone,  is  a  well-told  tale  of  parting,  and  a  fae*u- 
tiful  phite.  The  others  will  please ;  and  upon  the  whole,  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  very  fortunate  this  year  with  his  artists. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  contributions  are  strictly  anonymous. 
Among  those  which  have  best  pleased  us,  we  must  mention*-  A  a 
*  tale  of  the  third  Crusade',  '  Allan  M'Tavish's  Fishing,^  wBi 
^  the  Raven^'s  Nest  f  all  by  writers  with  whom  we  have  no^  dhe 
honour  of  being  acquainted.  From  the  poetry  we  select  a  son- 
net, by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

'  On  a  Visit  to  Wordsworth,  after  a  Mountain 

Excursion. 

'  What  we  beheld  I  scarce  can  now  recal 
In  one  connected  series ; — ^images. 
Crowding  in  such  redundant  loveliness 
O'er  the  mind's  mirror,  that  the  several 
Seems  lost  and  blended  in  the  mighty  all !  .      :. 

Lone  lakes ;  rills,  gashing  through  rock-rooted  trees»~^ 
Peaked  mountains,  shadowing  vales  of  peacefiolness* — : . 
Glens  echoing  to  the  flashing  water&U  1 — 
Then  that  sweet  twilight  lake — by  friends  delayed  ^ 

Within  a  ferny  nook,  'neath  oaks  and  yews:  .^ 

The  moon  between  two  mountain  peaks  embayed ; 
Heaven  and  the  waters  stained  with  sunset  hues  ; 
And  he,  the  Poet  of  the  age  and  land. 
In  frank  commimion  wandering  hand  in  hand.' 

Mr.  Watts  announces  that  the  next  volume  is  intended'.to 
commence  an  entirely  new  series,  with  such  improvements  in  .its 
plan  and  arrangement  as  past  experience  has  suggested.  What 
will  he  give  us  for  our  advice? 


Mr.  Shoberl,  the  Editor  of  "  The  Forget-me-not,''  has  this 
year  to  make  his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  several  new  con- 
tributors,— ^  Mrs.  Gore,  the  elegant  authoress  of  Hungarian 
^  Tales ;  T.  K.  Hervey,  whose  poetical  reputation  could  not  be 
^  heightened  by  any  eulogium  from  us ;  Mr.  Madden,  the  eaat- 

*  em  traveller ;  S.  Ferguson  ;  and  the  Author  of  Chartley :'  it 
being  their  first  appearance  between  his  silken  boards.  Allan 
, Cunningham   has   contributed    an  historical   sketch;    and  the 

^  usual  assistance '  has  been  received  from  Miss  Lawrance,  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mrs.  Abdy;  the  Old  Sailor^  the  Ettrick 
SheiA^,  H.  F.  Chorley,  Colonel  Stone,  John  Bird,  H.  1). 
la^s,  N«  Mich^ll,  and,  ^  last,  though. not  least,  the  valued  opn- 

*  tributor  of  «  Count  Vladimir''  and  "  Chains  of  the  He«ct.'" 
This  is  a  brilliaiit  display  of  names;  and. upon  the  whole,  the 
{Nxrtnise  it  kept.  Cdunt  Vladiadr  is  from  the  hand  of  a  imaler, 
and  is  ate  (^  die  ridiest  ftec^  of  poetry  m  this  yanr's  fgnrnik  fi 


Annuals.  ^  Chains  of  the  Heart"  is  a  deyer,  sattrieal  tale. 
As  a  powerfiilly  conceived  and  vigorously  executed  desei^jp- 
tive  sketeli,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  vohime  is  ^  the 
Bridge  of  Tennashelle/  The  whole  interest  arises  from  the  dis- 
tindiiess  with  which  the  scene  is  brought  before  the  imagination : 
It  could  hardly  be  more  vividly  delineated  by  the  pencil.  We 
.must  extract  a  part  of  it 


•^  - 


'  The  Lady  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder^  and  cast  a  glance 
along  the  road  they  had  traversed.  '^  I  see  them  plying  whip  and 
spur/'  she  said^  '^  but  they  arc  not  gaining  on  us — ^Ked  Raymond 
ndes  foremost^  and  Owen  and  the  three  rangers;  I  know  them  all: 
but  oh>  Mary  mother^  shield  me !  I  see  my  father  and  Sir  Robert 
Verdun :  oh^  speed  thee^  good  horse,  speed ! "  And  ^e  hid  her  faoe 
again  upon  his  breast;  and  they  descended  the  hill  which  overhang 
the  Barrow. 

'  The  old  channel  of  the  river  was  no  longer  visible ;  the  flood  had 
overspread  its  banks,  and  fieir  across  the  flat  holms  on  the  opposite  side 
swept  along,  in  a  brown,  rapid,  and  eddying  deluge.  The  bridge  of 
Tenachelle  spanned  from  the  nearer  baulk  to  a  raised  cauaeway  beyond, 
the  solid  masonry  of  which,  resisting  the  overland  inundations,  sent 
the  flood  with  double  impetuosity  through  the  three  choked  arches  over 
its  usual  bed ;  for  there,  the  main  current  and  the  back  water  rushing 
together,  heaved  straggling  round  the  abutments,  till  the  watery  war 
swelled  and  surged  over  the  range-wall,  and  fell  upon  the  road-wall  of 
the  bridge  itself  with  solid  shocks,  like  i^eas  upon  a  ship's  deck.  Eager 
for  passage  as  a  man  might  be  whose  life  and  the  life  of  his  dearer  self 
were  at  stake,  yet,  for  an  instant,  the  Earl  checked  his  horse,  as  the 
long  line  of  peninsulated  road  lay  before  him — a  high  tumultuous  fea 
on  one  side;  a  roaring  gulf  of  whirlpools,  foam,  and  gushing  oatascaots, 
on  the  other.  The  lady  gave  one  look  at  the  scene,  and  sank  her  head 
to  the  place  whence  she  had  raised  it.  As  he  felt  her  clasp  him  venom 
closely,  and  draw  herself  up  for  the  eflbrt,  his  heart  shamed  him  to 
think  that  he  had  blenched  from  a  danger  which  a  devoted  girl  wal 
willing  to  dare :  he  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks^  sud 
Memnon  sprang  forward  on  the  bridge.  The  road-way  returiMd  no 
hollow  reverberation  now,  for  every  arch  was  gorged  to  the  key  stone 
by  a  compact  mass  of  water ;  and,  in  truth,  there  ^^'as  a  gurgling  and 
hissing  as  the  river  was  sucked  in,  and  a  rushing  roar  where  it  RJpouted 
out  in  level  waterfalls,  that  would  have  drowned  the  trampling  of  a 
hundred  hoofs.  Twice  did  the  waves  swteep  past  them,  rolling  tt  sAdi 
stroke  the  ruins  of  a  breach  in  the  upper  range- wall  over  the  road, 
till  the  stones  dashed  against  the  opposite  masonry ;  and  twice  #ere 
both  covered  with  the  spray  flung  nrom  the  abutments:  bui  Mifiion 
bore  them  on  through  stream  and  min^  and  they  gained  ^e  sattsemy 
safe. 

*  The  Earl's  heart  lightened  as  he  found  himself  again  oo  aiDlid 
ffTonnd,  .though  stiti  ]^uiiging girtdMJheep attimes  dwoMb  the jBosded 
hoUomi  but  they, pawed  t^i  a9abf^d^o^^«alsa:J^  ^$|jr^  •KjP"!^ 
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jitirainitig  up  the  hill  Iniyoiid,  when  the  cries  of  the  pursuers^  which  had 
been  heard  over  all  the  storm  of  waters,  ever  since  their  entrance  on 
the  bridges,  suddenly  ceased.     There  was  the  loud  report  of  an  arque* 
bns8>  and  Memnon  leaped  off  his  feet,  plunged  forward^  reeled^  and 
.dropped  dead.     Red   Raymond's  arquebuss  was  still  smoking  as  hei 
sprang  foremost  of  his  troop  upon  the  bridge.     Behind  him  came  Lord 
Parcy,    furious  with  rage  and  exultation.     "  Secure  him  first,"  he 
^ied,  "  secure  him,  before  he  gets  from  under  the  fallen  horse : — 
bind  him  hand  and  foot !     Ah,  villain !  he  shall  hang  from  the  highest 
oak  in  Clan  Malir !  and  for  her,  Sir  Robert,  she  shall  be  thy  wife : — 
X  swear  it  by  the  bones  of  my  father,  before  that  risen  sun  hath  set ! 
Cbme  on  ! "     And  he  gave  his  horse  head.     But  suddenly  his  reins 
were  seized  on  right  and  left   by  his  attendants.     "  Villains !  let  go 
)aif  lieins ! "  he  cried ;  "  would    ye   aid  the  traitor  in  his  escape  }  '* 
And  striking  the  rowels  deep  into  his  steed,  he  made  him  burst  fpom 
dieir  grasp  ;  but  almost  at  the  same  instant,  he  pulled  up  with  a  vio- 
lence that  threw  him  on  his  haunches,  for  a  dozen  voices  shouted, 
.'*'Back,  Raymond!    back!"   and  a  cry  arose  that  the  bridge  was 
Inreaking,  and  the  long  line  of  road-way  did  suddenly  seem  to  heave 
and  undulate  with  the  undulating  current.     It  was  well  for  Lord 
Darcy  that  he  did  so ;  for,  the  next  instant,  and  before  his  horse's 
fore  feet  had  ceased  to  paw  the  air,  down  went  the  whole  three  arches 
with  a  crash,  swallowed  up  and  obliterated  the  irresistible  waters.  Among 
the  sheets  of  spray  and  flashing  water  thrown  up  by  the  falling  ruin, 
and  the  whirlpools  of  loamy  froth  from  the  disjointed  masonry,  and 
the  tumult  of  driving  timbers,  and  the  general  disruption  of  road  and 
river,  the  musqueteer  and  his  horse  were  seen  sweeping  for  one  mo- 
ment down  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  then  rolled  over  and  beaten 
under  water,  and  tumbled  in  the  universal  vortex  out  of  sight  for 
ever.' 

The  usual  contributors  are  rather  too  usual,  reminding  us  of 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  ShoberPs  announcement  of  this  as  the 
twelfth  volume.  The  worthy  editor  is,  we  take  it,  a  plain, 
matter  of  fact  personage,  or  it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that 
contributors  to  a  twelfth  annual  volume  might  not  like  the 
public  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  twelve  years  older  than  when 
they  first  came  forth  in  the  freshness  of  virgin  genius.  Miss 
Mitford,  however,  will  be  Miss  Mitford,  and  her  Village  will 
furnish  an  unexhausted  population,  should  she  lil^e  as  we  hope 
she  will,  to  write  for  twice  twelve  years  more.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  plates,  but  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  Hong 
Merchants  Garden,  a  beautiful  landscape,  from  W.  Westall. 

The  Amulet  excels  in  the  variety  of  its  contents  and  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the  graver  contributions.  The  account 
of  the  Earthquake  at  Zante,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  for  instance,  is 
valuable  for  its  topographical  description  as  well  as  extremely 
interesting  as  an  historical  narrative  of  the  catastrophe.  ^  The 
Pass  of  Abdomim,^   from   the  Journal  of  Wm.  Holt  Yates, 
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M.D.,  describes  in  a  very  pleading  manner  the  scenery  in  tijife 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem*  Mr.  DuvaPs  account,^ 
the  Mines  of  Brazil  is  another  paper  of  more  than  fugitive  \tk^ 
terest.  And  there  is  a  very  entertaining  aeeount  of  a  visit  to 
the  island  of  Joanna,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Er&- 
kine  Norton.  English  Prejudices,  by  Mrs.  Fry,  is  another  excel- 
lent contribution.  VVe  notice  with  great  satisfaction  this  judipiotib 
intermixture  of  the  solid  and  usenil  with  the  imaginative  atifd 
amusing.  Among  the  latter,  we  may  mention  an  Oriental  apol 
logue  by  the  Author  of  "  Pelham'^ ;  an  Irish  tale  by  Mrs.  S.  G* 
Hall;  and  the  Twin  Novices,  by  the  Author  of  "  Selwyn*";  all 
admirable  of  their  kind. 

The  poetry  is  superior  to  any  that  we  find  in  the  volumes 
already  noticed.  Among  the  poetical  contributors  are  Professor 
Wilson,  John  Clare,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Miss  Pardoe^ 
the  Author  of  Com  Law  Rhymes,  Allan  Cunningham,  Mr..  W- 
H.  Harrison,  Richard  Howitt,  and  Charles  Swain.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  above  par,  and  we  must  honestly  give  it  the  preJ- 
ference  in  point  of  sterling  value.  *  The  Poor  Matfs  Life,**  by 
Mary  Howitt,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire;  but  we  mxm 
give  part  of  it. 

'  A  POOR  MAN'S  LIFE, 
'  A  ViiiJLAOB  Story,  By  Mary  Howitt. 

^W  ^n  ^F  ^*  ^f  ^P 

'  Poor  though  he  was,  his  soul  was  proud  ; 
For  it  had  ever  been  allowed 

That  you  throughout  might  look. 
But  ne'er  his  Father's  name  should  spell 
Within  that  shameful  chroiricle — 

The  crowded  parish  book. 

'  But  now  upon  his  tortured  sense. 
Rushed  with  a  fiery  violence 

The  knowledge  of  his  shame. 
The  boast  of  his  laborious  sires— =- 
Marks  of  the  honest  poor's  desires. 
Had  perished  from  his  name. 

'  A  fever  kindled  in  his  brain  ; 
Through  it  there  ran  a  cea^less  train 

Of  anguish  and  of  fear : 
They  wore  his  weakened  frame  away  ; 
Lower  it  sank  from  day  to  day ; 
His  end  was  drawing  near. 


i  V 


*  The  dying  man  raised  up  his  h6ad. 
And  with  a  hollow  voice  he  said':  '■      s '    ---^   .a- 
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*'  Oh,  sir,  disgraced  are  we  1 " 
Our  honest  name  is  tore  disgraced; 
My  humble  pride  is  sore  abased 

Beyond  our  poverty. 

*  '*  And,  what  is  frenzy  at  the  last. 
My  wretched  children  will  be  cast 

Upon  the  parish  aid — 
Will  be  by  parish  bounty  fed. 
Nor  earn,  like  free  IxKrn  men,  their  bread. 

At  some  old  English  trade. 

'  "  I  tell  you.  Sir,  that  they  wiD  be 
Sent  to  the  crowded  factory — 
My  helpless  children  small ! 
•  *•   •      '       When  all  is  still  I  hear  their  cries — 
I  see  them  when  I  shut  my  eyes— 
They  have  no  friend  at  all  1 " 


'  I  saw  to„earth  his  coffin  given ; 
I  saw  those  weeping  children  seven 

In  their  poor  mourning  dressed. 
Alas  I  the  a3ring  man  said  true — 
The  parish  had  the  orphan  crew. 

To  make  of  them  the  best. 

*  They  never  knew  what  'twas  to  play. 
Without  control,  the  long,  long  day. 

In  wood  and  field,  at  will ; 
They  knew  no  bird,  no  tree,  no  bud  ; 
Thev  got  no  strawberries  in  the  wood — 

^0  wild  thyme  from  the  hill. 

'  They  played  not  on  a  mother's  floor  ; 
They  toiled  amid  the  hum  and  roar 

Cf£  bobbins  and  of  wheels ; 
The  air  they  drew  was  not  the  mild 
Bountv  of  Nature^  but  defiled — 

Afla  scaQty  were  their  meals. 

'  Their  lives  can  know  no  passing  joy  ; 
Dwindled  ahd  dwarfed  are  girl  and  boy. 

And  even  in  childhood  old ; 
Witli  hollow  eye  and  anxious  air. 
As  if  a  heavy,  grasping  care. 
Their  ^ntis  did  enfold. 

*'  Their  limbs  are  swoll'n< — their  bodies  bent ; 
And,  worse*  no  noble  sentiment 

Their  darkened  minds  pervade  : 
Feeble  and  blemished  by  disease^ 
Nothing  their  morbid  hearts  can  please^ 

But  doings  that  degrade.:    ;  •      ; 
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'  Oh,  hapless  heirs  of  want  and  Woe  ! 
What  hope  of  comfort  can  thejr  know. 

That  man  and  law  condemn  ? 
They  have  no  guides  to  lead  them  right ; 
Darkness  they  have  not  known  from  light : 

Heaven  be  a  friend  to  them  ! 

'  Woe  is  it  that  an  English  pen 
Thus,  thus  must  ^Tite  of  Englishmen, — 

The  great,  the  brave,  the  free  ! 
Yet  such  was  my  poor  comrade's  fate ; 
And  miseries,  such  as  his,  await 
On  thousands  such  as  he/ 

We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract ;  and  we  shall 
take  it  from  Dr.  Walsh's  narrative. 

<  EARTHQUAKE  AT  ZANTB. 
'  By  THE  Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  L.Xi.D. 

^  The  Island  of  Zante  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  retains  to  this  day  the  epithet  of  ^' woody,"  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  time,  presenting  to  the  ap- 
proaching stranger  a  rich  scenery  of  leafy  verdure,  very  different  from 
the  bleak  and  rugged  sterility  which  marks  all  the  otber  islands,  both 
in  the  Ionian  and  Egean  seas ;  and  hence  it  is  justly  called  by  the 
Italians, 

Zante  verdeggiante 
Fiore  di  Levante. 

'  Its  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  balmy ;  flowers  are  in  bloom  all 
the  year,  and  trees  twice  bear  ripe  fruit, — in  April  and  November. 

In  a  valley  near  the  sea,  is  a  vast  depression,  shallow 

and  circular,  resembling  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Scattered 
through  this  are  various  wells>  from  the  bottoms  of  which  there  is  a 
continued  ebullition  of  petraleum — a  substance  exactly  resembling  ve- 
getable pitch,  and  used  for  all  the  same  purposes.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Herodotus  this  was  employed  and  sought  after,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  "  I  saw,"  says  he,  ^  with  my  own  eyes,  pitch  ^erge  from 
a  lake  of  water  in  ZacynthuSi  of  which -there  arenmny  in  the  island. 
They  collect  the  pitch  by  means  of  a  branch  of  mjrtle^tied  to  the  end 
of  a  lance.  It  forms,  a  fragrant  bitumen,,  more  pretdou^  ^an  Persian 
pitch.  Tradition  says  that  the  site  occupied  hy  th^  ^wells  had  been 
a  volcano,  but  the  sea,  having  burst  through  one  of  the  sides,  had  ex- 
tinguished the  fire 

I  landed  in  Zante,  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Straz^gifonil,  oh  the  26th  of 
December,  1820;  and  my  first  object  of  curiosfty  was  to  visit  the 
wells.  I  set  out  the  next  day  on  horseback  with  some  friends,  and  we 
proceeded  across  the  promontcnry  of  Scapo  along  the  sea^shore  at  the; 
other  side.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  very  beBUitifiiL  Olive  groves 
and  currant  vineyards  clothed  the  smiling  valleys^  White  asphodel 
now  in  full  flower,  though  the  deprth  of  winter  covxf ed  all  the  hills. 
....'Every  stranger  who  comes  to  Zante,  expects  to^  feel  the  shock  of  an 
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earthquakes  of  some  de^^,  bef«re  he. leaves,  it*  partioularly  if  it  be 
near  the  periodic  tiwe,  and  he  oonsoltB  frequeatly  these  wells,  to  as- 
certain the  approach  of  it.  The  ebuUitioa  now  was  very  considerable  > 
but  we  departed  with  a  feeling  that  we  should  not  experience  any 
thing  of  the  kind  during  our  sojourn. 

'  On  our  return  we  dined  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Qt)vernor, 
Sir  Patrick  Ross.  As  the  palace  was  very  small,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
suite  of  the  embassy,  were  lodged  in  dinerent  houses,  and  I  and  an- 
other, were  located  in  the  Palazzo  di  Forcardi,  belonging  to  a  Zantiate 
uoUeman,  who  was  attending  his  duty  at  Corfu,  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  body  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  leaving  his  large  house  vacant 
for  our  reception.  The  whole  was  on  a  grand  scale ;  the  walls  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  lofts  ceiled  and  stuccoed  with  deep  mouldings  and 
ponderous  cornices,  and  a  variety  of  large  grotesque  stucco  figures  in 
alt<^^relievo,  suspended  as  it  were,  by  their  backs,  from  the  ceiling. 
We  dressed  and  went  to  dinner ;  ana  in  the  evening  found  a  large 
party  assembled  in  the  saloon  to  meet  the  ambassador.  He  amused  us 
with  observations  on  the  wells,  and  laughed  at  various  speculations  they 
afibrded  of  an  approaching  earthquake ;  and  having  thus  enjoyed  a 
most  festive  and  delightful  evening,  we  parted  at  midnight,  and  re- 
turned to  our  quarters.  It  was  a  bright,  star-light  night  of  u&com<i 
nhm  brilliancy — the  air  calm,  the  atmosphere  dear,  the  sky  serene ; 
et«ry  thing  harm(mized  with  the  festivity  we  had  just  left;  our  minds 
wtve  in  unison  with  the  feeling ;  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  smile  on 
our  gaiety ;  and  we  laughed,  as  we  had  often  done  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  at  the  thoughts  of  an  earthquake. 

'  When  the  servant  led  me  to  my  room,  he  left  a  large  brass  lamp, 
lighted,  on  a  ponderous  carved  table  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  I  slept.     My  bed,  as  is  usual  in  this  island,  was  without  a 

canopy,  and  open  above As  soon  as  I  got  into  it,  I  lay  for  some 

time  ^zing  on  the  ceiling,  with  many  pleasing  ideas  of  persons  and 
tfalfigb  floating  on  my  mind ;  even  the  grotesque  figures  above  were  a 
sdttrce  of  amusement  to  me :  and  I  remember  falling  iuto  a  delightful 
deep  while  I  was  yet  making  out  fancied  resemblanees  to  many  |ier!* 
sons  1  was  acquainted  with.  The  next  sensation  I  recollect,  was  one 
ittieseribably  tremendous.  The  lamp  was  still  burinng,  but  the  whole 
TBom  was  in  motion.  The  iigures  on  the  ceiling  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated, and  were  changing  places :  presently  they  were  detached  from 
above,  and,  with  large  fragments  of  the  cornice,  fell  upon  me,  and 
about  the  room.  An  indefinable,  melancholy,  humming  sound  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  earth,  and  run  along  the  outside  of  the  house,  widl  a 
sense  of  vibration  that  communicated  an  intolerable  nervous  feeling  ; 
and  I  experienced  a  fluctuating  motion,  which  threw  nte  from  side  to 
tide,  '^s  if  I  wer^  still  on  board  the  frigate,  and  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  house  now  seemed  rent  asunder  with  a  violent  crash.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Avail  fell  in,  split  into  splinters  the  oak  table,  extin- 
guished the  lamp,  and  left  me  in  total  darkness ;  while,  at  the  same 
kistant,  the  thick  walls  opened  about  me,  and  the  blue  sky,  with  a 
bright  star,  became,  for  a  moment,  visible,  through  one  of  the  chasms. 
I  now  threw  off  the  bed  clothes,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
tottering  house ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  had  so  choked 
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up  the  passage,  that  I  could  not  open  the  door;  and  f  again  ran  bsusk  " 
to  my  bed,  and  instinctively  pulled  over  my  face  the  thick  coverlid,  tfo  • 
protect  it  from  the  falling  fragments.  "  '   .'■  ^  ' 

'Up  to  this  moment,  I  had  not  the  most  distant  conception  of  the^' 
cause  of  this  commotion.     The  whole  had  passed  in  a  few  seeoftds,  ycA^^ 
such  was  the  effect  of  each  circumstance,  that  they  left  on  my  mind 
as  distinct  an  impression  as  if  the  succession  of  my  ideas  had  been ' 
slow  and  regular.     Still  I  could  assign  no  reason  for  it,  but  that  tW 
house  was  going  to  fall,  till  an  incident  occurred  which   caused  thei- 
truth  at  once  to  flash  upon  my  mind.     There  stood,  in  the  sqtWkre" 
opposite  the  Palazzo,  a  tall  slender  steeple  of  a  Greek  church j  •ddt^- 
taining  a  ring  of  bells,  which  I  had  remarked  in  the  day  ;■  theSe  9w»w  i 
began  to  jangle  with  a  wild,  unearthly  sound,  as  if  some  pcxwtjfftihi 
hand  had  seized  the  edifice  below,  and  was  swinging  the  bellaf  by- 
shaking  the  steeple.     Then  it  was  that  I  had  the  first  distinct  concept- 
tion  of  my  situation.     I  found  that  the  earthquake  we  had  talked  so ' 
lightly  of,  was  actually  come ;   I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  on^e^itf  { 
those  awful  visitations  which  destroy  thousands  in  a  moment— vvhefe^^ 
the  superintending  hand  of  God  seems  for  a  season  to  withdraw  it^lll^ 
and  the  frame  of  the  earth  is  suffered  to  tumble  into  ruins  by  its  oAvn 
convulsions.     O  God !  I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  when  I  tku6 
saw  and  felt  around  me  the  wreck  of  nature,  and  that  with  a  deep  and- 
firm  conviction  on  my  mind  that  to  me  that  moment  was  the  end  of 
the  world.     I  had  before  looked  death  in  the  face  in  many  ways^  and 
had  reason  more  than  once  to  familiarize  me  to  his  appearance  ;  but 
this  was  nothing  like  the  ordinary  thoughts  or  apprehensions  of  dying 
in  the  common  way :  the  sensations  were  as  different  as  an  earthquake 
and  a  fever.'  -' 

The  embellishments  consist  of  a  portrait  of  Donna  Maria, 
exquisitely  engraved  by  Graves  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  in  the  King's  Collection ;  —The  Duenna,  from  a  paintr 
ing  by  Newton  in  the  King'^s  Collection,  finely  engraved  Uy 
Rolls ; — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  from  Leslie'^s  painting,  in  thi 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne'^s  collection  by  the  same  engraver^r-ji 
deligntfiil  little  plate;— the  Forgotten  Word, — a  peasant  girl  at 
a  cottage  door,  from  Mulready; — Too  Hot,  a  groupe  of  dogs 
from  Landseer*'s  fine  painting  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord 
Dover; — the  Wandering  Thought,  very  beautiflilly  engraved  by 
Rolls,  from  a  painting  by  M'Clise; — Feeding  the  Robin,  a 
lanscape  from  Collins;— a  Sea-Shore  scene  from  a  lovely  jiaint- 
ing  by  Bonnington;  and  three  others.  The  volume  does  gr^gf 
credit  to  both  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers ;  for  no  ordinary 
pains  and  outlay  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
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Aet.  VIII.— literary  INTELLIGENCE- 

In  the  course  of  December  will  be  published.  Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue of  Works  Privately  Printed ;  including  such  as  have  emanated 
from  the  Roxburghe,  Bannatyne,  and  Maitland  Clubs,  and  the  pri- 
vate Presses  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Auchinleck,  Darlington,  Lee  Priory, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  and  Broadway.     By  John  Martin,  F.L.S. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1834,  will  contain  Me« 
moirs  of  Lord  Exmouth,  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Malcolm^ 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Dover,  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Esq.,  Sir  E.  J.  Colpoys,  Capt.  Lyon,  R.  N.,  Rajah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,  Admiral  Boys,  John  Heriot,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  Rev,  Rowland  Hill,  Edmund  Kean,  Esq., 
Sir  Thomas  Foley,  Sir  John  A.  Stevenson,  Lord  Gambier,  Sir  J^- 
niatre  Tarleton,  &c  &c. 

A  highly  interesting  Work  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  mcmth, 
entitled  "  The  Baboo,  or  Life  in  India,"  conveying  a  mortr  aeeorate 
intight  into  the  Manners  and  Modes  of  Life  among  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Ranks  of  Society  in  the  East,  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
English  public. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Stanford  has  a  Work  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  en- 
titled "  The  Stoic ;  or  Memoirs  of  Eurysthenes  the  Athenian." 

The  second  No.  of  Social  Evils  and  tlieir  Remedy,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  will  appear  on  the  30th  inst.  under  the  quaint 
title  of  "  The  Lady  and  the  Lady's  Maid ;  "  and  if  the  current  report 
of  its  merits  be  true,  the  subject  will  attract  deserved  attcnticm  and 
do  much  good  in  every  domestic  circle. 

The  same  talented  writer  has  a  little  volume  in  the  Press,  for  the 
young,  called  "  The  Child  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which  wiD  ba 
neatly  illustrated,  and  ready  for  publication  by  Christmas^  forming  an 
exoelient  holiday  present. 


Aet.  IX.     WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Men  and  Manners  in  America.  By  the 
Author  of  «  Cyril  Thornton,"  &c.    8  vols. 

A  General  View  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
the  Gon8titution>-The  Twnff  of  Dnties— 
Tbe  Laws  of  Patents  and  Copyrights,  &c. 
Foolscap  BvtK,  6s,  in  cloth,  with  a  Map. 

roRKr. 

Poems,  chieily  religious.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Lyte,  (Suitable  for  a  Christmas 
Present).     4«. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms,  (for  Con- 
gregational Singing).  By  the  same  Au- 
thor.    25. 


The  Sacred  Oflfering:  a  poetical  An- 
nual for  18S4.     4a.  6d,  in  silk. 


THEOLOGY. 

An  Address  delivered  on  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  New  King's  Weigh-Housev 
a  place  of  Worship  intended  for  the  txti  of 
a  Congregational  Church.    By  T.  Bfhney. 
4to.,  U.6d, 

TEAVELS. 

A  Journey  to  Switzerbnd,  and  Pedes- 
trian Tours  in  that  Country ;  including  a 
Sketch  of  its  History,  and  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  its  InhaUtants.  By 
L'Agassie,  Esq.  late  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Royal  Marines.  9iyOn  18s.  clodi  ex- 
tra^ 
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ArRicA,  see  Narrative  of  voyages  to  explore 

.    the  shores  of,  and  Kay*s  travels,  iSrc. 

A^in's  (Lucy)  memoirs  of  the  court  of 
ICing  Charles  the  first,  461 5  no  portion 

'  "of  tnir  hiistorf  so  interesting  to  an  Eng- 

.  lisfamaoy  462 ;  the  first  French  revt>lu- 
tion,  by  certain  writers  confounded  with 
our  revolution  in  Charles's  time,  ib. ;  me- 
rits of  .^-  presbnt  volumes,  463;  state 
o^  Bngland  at  the  king*s  accession,  464; 
Buckingham's  bearing  toward  the  house 
•of   commons,  4^ ;   it    imj)eadiet  the 

■  ^Mee,  465 — -67 ;  Ckarles*^  menhcing  lan- 

.  guUge,  467,  8 ;  the  petition  of  Rights, 
*48,  9 ;  ckarader  of  Buc^cmgham,  469 

'*  —7^ ;  the  house  prodeed  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  religion,  471,  2 ;  power  if  the 

. .  ^ueen,    473 ;    after  a  disuse  of  eleven 

" '  years,  the  king  calls  a  pariiamini,  474— 
76 ;  and  dissolves  it,  476  ;  the  fkmous 
idng  padiament  convened,  476^  1%  the 
North  American  Review  on  Us  proceed- 
ings, 477,  8;  character  of  Cromtuell, 
479. 

Anatomical  studies  of  the  Bones  and  Mus- 
cles, from  drawings  by  Flaxman,  42 ; 
Mr.  Robertson's  additions  not  judicious, 
t&.;  nevertheless,  the  work  is  most  able 
and  useful,  43. 

Anderson^s  practical  exposition  of  St.  PauPs 
JSpistle  t^  the  Romany  515 ;  of  a  popu- 
lar and  practical  description^  f^.;  on  «9cpo  - 
sitory  discourses,  516 ;  exposition  rf  the 
Bth  chapter,  verses  28—80,  617—19; 
of  verses  I — 7,  519 — 22;  in  the  vlith 
chapter,  the 
taken  by  our 

:    682, 

AnoMals,   the,  446 ;    the  landscape^  t6.  ; 
'  ^    Heath'»  picturesque,  448 ;  the  X3riental, 

':  'I452  f  ihelandscape  albafn,  455l;  .Frieiid- 
'     'flbip's'oflerbg,  641  $  -  tfae'ScMy«mr,  .^7  ; 
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author   adopts    the    view 
*  venerable    translators,' 


•  u^  sirortt 

the  Forg^-me«4iot^  51ia;  tke 'iiitniifet, 

550.  • '        '  <    ;  fi  / 

Armettfa.  See  Chamich\ii1kfttyJPkl  re- 
searches of  the  Rbv.  £/  SmitJ^,'^fi^nt> 
Autobiography  of  "^Jolitt  GoH  i9i||Efiixot 
the  autobiography  of  a  ti^^fi^lii^^f^i||in, 
344;  stanzas,  345;;ltfi:.  Q^jjXj^^y 
days,  346;  comes  to  LiMUm,  3Pr  ;  m- 
tends  studying  fpr  the]ljarirS4(^|itf  re- 
Jlections  OH  his,going  abtfad^  3f^f/jHs 
travels,  350 ;  agent  for  the  Canada 
Company,  35  U  ^  the  Msjelo^^  >  tf 2,  3 ; 
author's  other  wwirS}  953ii  p'/.tt  ^j^ 

.     .-.        .       *  •     • 

Berzelius's  analysis  of  inomanic  "Wltl^^ 
856;  contents,  356,  *7.        '   '  '-^    ^^ 

BiMe  monopoly ;  see  t^rt'  eW  kftii^'s 
printers' patent.  ,".« 

Brockedon's  journals  of  excursions  in  the 
Alps,  149;  theauthot-haslrav^^Md'ihe 
Alps  by  more  than  thirty  difibreik  roMes, 
150  ;  the  route  of  two  exc^r^ion^  1^0  ; 
ascent  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  15  Ij  2; 
the  Anzascans,  152 — 4  ;  author's  style 
extremely  pleasing,  154;  Hs  journey 
over  Mont  Ceroin,  154 — 66;  cockney- 
isms  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  156;  mteretting  exlmtH,  156 
—  8.  .•  -.  .i*«A 

Brown's  church  establishments  defended, 
69;  author  conducts  tl^.ai9BBetft  with 
greet  ability  and  good.tj^pei^B&rn  A 

Bttckf  ifaeeliQg^cal.tfctieaaiy,  «s'n^<tdi- 
tioB  by.  Dr^  Hendet^dn^  k46;lM^V00 
copiee  ef  tbdo^iginalrWAvk^Move  jofa  in 
America,  146:  the  present  editor  has 
doubled  the  Value' of  the  work,  ib,;  his 
-  ^mencli/toiirki&^i;  ,fufffaeF.:ir9pno*«finents 
miglitbe  «|t|d«i{«»t.^tjpr?8lbnt^t  fUms 
a  most  useful  book,  contflLiin^ta.tawMtf  of 

•Bura<H*8-)|ye(^  ch4;«Q^|^  aMi>a44req|  to 
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posteritVt  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  bishop  of 
Limerick,  522;  this  edition  embodies  some 
valuable  new  matter,  523 ;  Us  contents, 
ib.;  letters  from  lord  Rochester's  mother^ 
524—26 ;  Burnet's  life  of  Sir  M.  Hale, 
526 ;  Mr.  Knox  on  Baxter's  appendix  to 
the  life,  527 ;  Knox's  statements  at  va- 
riance with  historicjil  fact,  ib.  ;  his  advice 
to  the  editor,  528 ;  his  praise  of  JDod^ 
dridge,  529  ;  praiseworthy  object  of  the 
present  publication,  530. 

Calmefs  dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by 
the  late  Charles  Taylor,  145;  cheap  and 
beautiful  edition^  149;  five  quarto  vo- 
lumes in  one,  ib, 

Carlile's  letters  on  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  203  ; 
design  of  tjie  work,  204;  religion  is 
taught,  in  the  Scriptures,  by  historical  nar- 
raUve,  205—7 ;  contents  of  these  vo- 
lumes, 207 ;  many  Christians  not  aware 
of  the  majestic  evidence  by  which  their 
faith  ia  attested,  208 ;  *  Uie  Temptation  of 
9ur  Lord,^  299—11;  the  metaphysical 
knowledgfi  of  the  sacred  turiters,  212 ; 
these  voTumes  well  adapted  for  their  pur- 
pose, 213. 

Caimicbael's,  Mrs.,  domestic  manners  and 
social  condition  of  the  white,  coloured, 
and  n^ro  population  of  the  West  Indies, 
397 ;  her  residence  of  five  years  is  far 
from  a  guarantee  for  impartiality,  ib, ; 
her  testimony  on  whipping  the  daves, 
398,  99 ;  contrasted  with  Mr,  White- 
ley%  399—402 ;  Mrs.  Carmichael  re- 
peatedly  contradicts  herself,  403;  cross- 
examined,  403 —  1 6. 

Casper  Hauser,  an  account  of  an  individual 
kept  imprisoned  till  the  age  of  seventeen, 
58 ;  Casper's  account  of  him^lf,  58 — 
61  ;  his  first  ^pearance,  61 ;  peculiar 
rities  of  his  mi&ital,  moral,  and  physical 
existence,  62  j^  did  not  distinguish  ani- 
mate from  inanimate  things,  6S  \  extract, 
63 — 65;  his  thirst  for  knowle<]|ge, .  65  ; 
cmdd  distinguish  metals  bjf  their  feel, 
66;  pains  taken  to  impart  religion  to 
him,  67;  gratifying  retiults,  68;  spe- 
culations on  the  object  of  his  incar- 
ceration, lA.y  what  we  may  leari^  from 
tlie  history  of  tiiis  '  youth  without  child- 
hood,* 69. 

Chamiclr.s  history*  of  Armenia,  translated  by 
Avdall,  M8;  resemblance  between  the 
Armenian  and  Hungarian  nations,  ib, ; 
also  an  affinity  between .  the  Zend. lan- 
guage and  the  Armenjian,  119;  the  an- 
cient, history  of  Armenia,  120;  Part  I. 
of  Cliauiich's  history  consists  of  obscure 
legends,  1:33 ;  the  siory  of  the  Asiiyriau 


queen,  Semiramis^  123,  4  ;  perhaps  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  historians,  124 ; 
interesting  particulars  of  the  city  of  Van, 
and  its  monuments,  &c  124 — 26  ;  M. 
Schulz's  visit  to  Van,  126;  do  its  monu- 
ments really  belong  to  so  remote  a  date? 
127 ;  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Ar- 
menia, 128, 9;  Ahasuerusjond  Tigranesy 
130  ;  the  mountain  in  labour  b^eld  by 
Ahasuerus,  131;  Annenia  &Us  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  132 ;  some  general 
observations  arising  from  these  imperfect 
annals,  ib. ;  in  early  times*  were  there 
any  extensive  consolidated  empres?  ib. ; 
the  only  empires  were  confiederacies  of 
kingdoms  under  a  king  of  longs,  133 ; 
Armenia  was,  probably,  nerer  comprised 
under  one  empire,  t^.;  its  present  culti- 
vation and  literature  exclusively  Chris- 
tian, 134;  some  judicious  observations 
exlractedfrom  Mr.  Neumanns  history 
of  Vartan,  134—36;  the  third  Fart 
of  Father  Chamich*s  history,  277; 
origin  of  the  Parthians  involved  In  great 
obscurity,  278;  the^Arsacidan  or.  Par- 
thian empire  had  no  fixed  capital,  281 ; 
author's  narrative  of  the  Arsacidan  pe- 
riod clumsy  and  confused,  ^2;.  account 
ofAhgar,  282,  3 ;  wonders  rekUed  con- 
ainiung  him,  284;  treated  l^.Lardner 
as  Uie  fiction  of  some  Christian  in  the 
time  of  Eusebiu9,  285 ;  the  kii^dness 
shewn  by  the  R4issians  to  the  Arroefiians, 
301 ;  Mr.  Avdall's  toucfaing  ^postrpphe 
to  his  mother  floun]^,i.jS0.1i~7-3.  And 
see  history  of  V^tao ;  ai^d  lifise^cbss  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Smfth,  4{c.      ,,. 

Chaplin's  self.defe»ce^  aa  answer  to  f  war 
against  the  church,'  .70..-  ,  ^.  -^ 

China.  See  report  of  the  proceed^q^^  of 
a  voyage  to.    .  •..,•. 

Church  establishments. ;  See  ^  >y9rdkw's 
civil  establishments  of  *Cbcistiaoity. .. 

Coleridge's  (Hartley)  Ppenis,  140.;  hqw 
little  interest  do  tbeJiv^s  .of.,ipq^  jpets 
add  to  their  prpdHP^^%ii6.,-.-th^.  cause 
explained,,  ib,;  .  fotmefs^  1 41 ;  tqfcei^  I 
have  heard,  1 42  ;  regenerationy  .148  ^  this 
volume  routes  the  notion  that  the  son- 
net is  a  foreigner  to  oar  language^  144 ; 
extracts,  ib, 

Cpwper.  See  .Taylor's  life  of  Cowper^  and 
essays  on  the  lives  of  Cowper,  K^ton, 

Davies  on  ecclesiastical  establishments,  70. 
Davis,  Rev.  R.,  brief  inemdir^,  S64k 
Debt,  national,  34. 

Ellefby's  memorials  of  Felix  Ncff,  50 ;  au- 
thor's reasons  for  publLshiiig>  ib,;  inte- 
resting passages  hi  Neff's  l^e,  51,  2; 
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the  different  sects  in  Switzerland  and 
France^  63 ;  Neff  on  dissent,  63,  4  ; 
tlie  true  church,  64,  5 ;  prayer  meetings, 
66 ;  a  principal  mean  to,  and  a  great 
evidence  of,  religious  prosperity,  ib,; 
Nejff^s  paraphrase  ofJer,  xxxi.,  67. 

Kssays  on  the  lives  of  Cowper,  Newton, 
and  Heber,  89;  enough  has  been  written 
to  prove  Cowper's  malady  did  not  pro- 

•  ceed  from  religion,  ib. ;  these  essays  dis- 
play a  hatred  to  evangelical  doctrine,  ib.; 
an  instance  of  the  writer's  self-sufficien- 
cy, 90  ;  his  perversion  of  Cow}jer*s  his- 
tory, 91;  Ih.  Johnson  on  the  subject, 
92 ;  Cowper's  depression  arose  from 
checking  an  erysipelatous  complaint  of 
the  face,  93  ;  when  he  was  sane,  religion 

•  was  his  solace  and  support,  94;  religion 
may,  at  an  interval  in  the  malady,  ad- 
minister consolation  even  to  insanity, 
96  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  objection  to  Cow- 

-  per's  religion,  that  it  failed  to  support 
'  him  when  irrational,  96 ;  eleven  distinct 
■ierrors   allied  by  the  author  of '  these 
essays  to  be  involved  in  gloomy  esti- 
mates of  human  nature,  J  06,  6  ;  falla- 
Icious  consolation  to  be  derived  from  his 
<  theory,  106 ;  instance  of  wilful  misrepre- 
seniatloh  by^  the  author,  107 ;  if  religion 
;  ftftd^aiiy  share  in  Cowper*s  madness,  it 
- 1  was  the  want  of  it,  109  ;  his  letters  to 
'-  •  Mr.  Newton,   109,  10 ;  entertains  an 
V  Idiea  idf  his  own  irrationdity,  112 ;  Mrs. 
Unwiri's  infirmities  brmg  on  Cowper's 
last  calamitous  attack,  ib» ;  the  author  of 

•  '^essays  oh  Cowper's  death,  113;  his 
statements  display  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, t6. ;  despondency  engenders  false 
views  of  religion,  114;  difi^ent  exflm- 

,  pl^  of  despondency,  116;  the  circum- 
stances of  a  death-bed  are  no  criterion 
'  of  an  individual's  piety,  or  the  truth  of 
religion,  116:  although  it  was  permit- 
ted that  Cowper  should  be  visited  by  the 
delosicms  of  ^Ustemper,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  every  other  comfort,  117.  And 
see  Taylot's  life  of  Cowper. 

Kstablishments,  ecclesiastical ;  see  Ward- 
law. 

Evidence  of  Christianit}'' ;  see  Carlile  and 
M*Ilvaine. 

Ewing's  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  children  of  the  church,  70. 

Fleming's  critique  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  ser- 
mon, 69 ;  see  Wardlaw. 

Fletcher's  funeral  sermon  on  death  of  Rev. 
W.  Thorp,  136 ;  death  has  taken  many 
great  men  lately,  ih,;  the  coffin  of  a 
peasant  is  more  impressive  than  the 
mightiest  living  genius,   137 ;  particu- 


lars of  Mr.  Thorj},  137—9  ;  his  last  ill- 
ness, U), 
Franklin,  Dr.,  familiar  letters  and  miscel- 
laneous papers  o\\  261 ;  letter  to  Miss 
Stevenson,  268,  3 ;  to  Miss  Catherine 
Ray,  263 — 66 ;  Franklin  on  the  powei' 
of  the  crown,  ^c,  266 — 67 ;  points  of 
difference  between  the  West  India  and 
.  the  North  American  colonies,  268, 

Gordon's  fragment  of  the  journal  of  a  tour 
through  Persia  in  1820,  630;  author's 
inducement  in  writing,  631  ;  his  route, 
632;  anecdote,  633;  curious  English 
scale  of  Russian  ranks,  634,  6 ;  recep- 
tion given  to  religious  tracts,  ^c,  636 — 
41. 

Greswell's  view  of  the  early  Parisiati  Greek 
press,  416;  first  entirfely  Greek  book 
printed  in  Milan,  417 ;  introduclibn  of 
Greek  capitals,  418 ;  Gulielmus  Budseus, 
419—21;  the  Stephenses,  421,  2 ;  the 
Sorbonne  divines,  422;  Henry  Ste- 
phens, 423—26 ;  Valpy's  edition  of  Ste- 
phen's thesaurus  Graecae  linguae,  427, 8  ; 
merit  of  Mr.  Greswell's^  volumes,  429. 

Gyles's  truth  of  Christianity,  204 ;  the  pro- 
duction of  a  layman,  226;  contents, 
227 ;  extract  from  Adam  Smith,  22(7, 8. 

Hamilton's  sermons,' 436]  ■  their  peculiar 
style,  t&.;  contents  of  the  Volume,  t31 ; 
mainly  argumentative,  432 ;  extracts, 
432 — 36 ;  xmtlurr'si  ^wvoers  of  irony,  437 
— 39 ;  further  extracts,  442.' 

Hampden's  scholastic  philosophy  consider- 
ed in  its  relation  to  Christian  theology, 
43;  creditable  to  the  author,  t^.;  a  re- 
form in  theological  science  should  begin 
at  Oxford,  44;  some  of  the  author's 
statements  questionable,  46, 6 ;  the  facts 
of  scripture  remam  the  same;  not  so,  the 
theories  raised  on  them,  46;  church 
ctiieds  and  articles,  47;  the  spirit  of 
scholasticism  stiU  lives  amotigst  iis,4S — 
60. 

Harris's  dictionary  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bible,  369 ;  has  received  import- 
ant additions  by.  the  English  editor,  ib,; 
extract,  359—61, 

History  of  Vartan,  by  EUsaeus,  bishop  of 
the  Amadunians,  translated  ,by  C.  F. 
Neumann,  118;  some  errors  in  the 
translator's  notes,  278,  9;  tJie  Arme- 
nians, as  a  fiation,  were  the  first  con- 
verts to  the  Chriaian  faith,  286  ;  when 
Christians  became  combatants,  they,  but 
not  Christianity,  conquered,  286 ;  works 
by  EUsaeus,  ib. ;  narrative  of  the  Persian 
government,  287;  perseciUions  of  the 
Christians,  288,  9  j  arrogance  of  Theo- 
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dodus  the  Younger^  289,  90 ;  the  stea- 
fastness  of  the  Christians,  290;  pro- 
clamation issued  against  'the  Nadsa- 
raeans ',  290,  1 ;  the  answer  it  caliad 
ibrth,  291 ;  the  Persian  numarch  in- 
censed by  it,  and  sends  for  Vartan  and 
others,  292 ;  all  the  Christian  churches 
were  to  be  pulled  down,  29S;  tiie  king 
advised  to  retract  his  orders,  ift.;  which, 
not  succeeding,  forces  the  bishops  into 
decisive  measures,  294;  auUun't  re- 
marks  on  the  success  of  the  jteople  m  this 
war,  ib,;  the  bishops  trust  part  of  their 
farces  to  a  traitor,  Vasag,  295;  which 
leaves  Vartan  unsupported,  296;  the 
priests  engage  in  battle,  297 ;  tottching 
reflections  on  the  slaughtered,  ib,;  the 
Armenians  take  to  the  mountains,  296 ; 
Vaso^  is  disgraced  ;  his  death,  299 ;  par^ 
tiadars  cf  Armervia  to  the  present  time, 
299—501 ;  see  Cbamich*8  history  of 
Armenia. 

Kay's  travels  and  researches  in  CafiTraria, 
480 ;  deaaiiition  of  the  Gallas,  481 ;  of 
the  Kaffers,  48f-— 88;  their  morals, 
488;  tMirpukUc  harangues,  489;  rites 
ofsepvlturet  490 ;  some  of  their  customs 
are  traditional  relics  of  an  ancient  doi- 
tization,  49 1 ;  the  dialect  of  the  south- 
ern Kafiers,  493,  4;  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sions in  CafTraria,  494;  description  of 
WesleyviUe,  495;  of  Cafferland,  496^ 
9B;  author's  route  along  the  banks  of 
the  UnUatOy  498—600;  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  English  settlers,  501 ;  and 
aiee  Narrative  oi  voyages  to  explore  tlie 
i^res  of  Africa. 

Lee*8  (Mrs.)  memoirs  of  the  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  228 ;  his  parents,  229 ;  his  early 
taste  for  natural  history,  230 ;  anecdotes, 
930—32;  Cuiiers  w^e,  233;  his  fa- 
vourite datighter,  234;  his  high  offices, 
235 ;  and  exertions  in  the  cause  ofedu" 
caiion,  236;  his  various  works,  237; 
was  ah  amiable  and  inrtuoUs  character, 
238,9. 

M'Crie's  extracts  from  statements  of  the 
difference  between  the  profession  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  that  contained 
in  the  new  testimony  adopted  by  the  ge- 
neral associate  synod,  69. 

M'llvaine's  evidences  of  Christianity,  in 
their  external  division,  203 ;  the  advamt- 
agfi  and  duty  of  studying  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  208, 9 ;  the  circumstances 
in  which  Dr.  M*Ilvaane*s  work  origin- 
ated, 214;  its  contents,  215;  he  desires 
that  Christianity  may  be  tried   by  the 


prineqfles  of  inductive  phil&aopfy^  SI€-^ 
18 ;  but  are  the  truths  of  astvoaomj  and 
those  of  religion  arrived  at  by  a  process 
at  all  similar?  219 ;i the  high  importance 
of  an  investigation  of  our  belief,  220— 
22;  an  vnfidei  ebfeOion  oainplstefy  de- 
moUshed,  29»^^^ 

Montgomery**  lectures  on  poetry,  1 ;  the 
poetry  of  Europe  and  America,  8 ;  there 
are  states  of  the  popular  mind  in  which 
poetry  ceases  to  interest,  ib»;  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  Rom^  Kod  the  reign  of 
our  Elizabeth,  were  afike  fiiTouraUe  to 
poetry,  ib, ;  the  seeood  em  of  inodem 
English  literature,  4 ;  the  third,  ib, ;  our 
recent,  and  Umng,  poets,  5,  6 ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  6 ;  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  ^staste  for  poetry?  1  %  the  fiJe- 
ratvre  of  the  day,  7,  8 ;  the  fiaed  cha- 
racter of  the  En^&A  tom^uA,  9  ;  its  vast 
expansion  in  the  last  100  years,  141; 
poetry  the  most  indeUble  farm  of  litera- 
ture, 10,  11;  its  moral  influence,  li  ; 
the  poetry  of  Amerka,  1-2 ;  ^teeUmens, 
18 — 17 ;  contents  of  Mr.  Montgomeiy*s 
volume^  17;  poetiy  easier  to  dascribe 
than  define,  16 ;  an  example  of  poetry 
changed  to  prose,  19 ;  Jkremy  jioflor's 
pecuUar  style,  20 ;  Gray  one  of  our 
greatest  poet%  ib,f  poetry  is  the  first  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  interpreter  of  nato-e, 
and  the  handmaid  to  devotion,  2-1,  SSL 

Morison's  portraiture  of  modern  sc^tieism, 
203 ;  contents,  224 ;  eaetrttct,  SiSSv  6»' 

Morison's  tribute  of  filial  syn^thy.  t»  the 
memory  of  a  beloted  father^  608^;  vafaie 
of  biography^  ib,;  gifted  minda  in  all 
ranks  of  society,  509 ;  let  the  fcstididus 
imagine  what  this  earth  may  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  purer  regbn%  510 
particulars  of  the  mithor*s  father,  511 
his  adoption  of  Arminianism,.  512 — hh 
his  fiends,  &lh;  his«aas,5i5» 

Nef]^  Felix ;  see  £Uerhy*8  memorials. 

Nico]as!s  chronology  of  hist<Mry,  160;  no 
one  ought  to  be  without  it,  ib,i  its  con- 
tents, 160,  61. 

Owen,  Capt.,  narrative  of  voyages  to  ex- 
plore the  shores  of  Africa^  Arabiay  and 
Madagascar,  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of,  .161 ;  the  severe  trials  of  such  « 
service^  ib.}  abstract  of  the  narrative^ 
183,  4;  traits  of  aavage  l^  186;  ou* 
thor  meets  loith  h^tpopotami,  Ij86$  cfe- 
seription  of  a  trap  to  ^ateh  themt  167  ; 
the  dialects  of  Southern  Africa,  189, 90 ; 
the  river  Temby,  or  Mabbng,  191;  the 
party  foil  in  with  the  Zoolas,  192;  de- 
seri^Uion  of  the  Zoola  chi^,  CMnchin' 
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gany^  199,  3 ;  the  deadly  effecls  6i  tbe 
climate,  19d»  4;  excellent  conduct  of  the 
Delagoanst  1 94f ;  the  ship  Leven  puts  to 
sea,  195 ;  intetview  wUk,  and  anecdotes 
of  a  native  king,  Makasany,  195^*7 ; 
a  conflagration  in  the  Jbrestt  198 ;  a 
Portuguese  slave  mart,  199;  deaths 
among  the  exploring  party,  200 ;  their 
route,  201;  the  town  of  Sena,  202; 
Zanzibar,  and  its  neighbourhood,  502 ; 
descriqHion  of  a  sort  of  *  jmlican  island  \ 
503 ;  the  Somaulies,  505 ;  some  data  tQ 
support  a  comparison  of , the  various  Af- 
rican dialects  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able, 507. 

Pebrer^s  taxation,  revenue^  debt,  &c.  of  the 
British  empire,  22 ;  no  new  thing  to  be 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  accounts  of 
our  institutions,  &c.,  t6.;  contents  of  the 
volume,  23,  4 ;  our  social  state  an  enig- 
ma,  24 ;  our  vast  territories,  and  cajtital, 
25  ;  the  colonies  are  the  stceng^  of  our 
maritime  ascendancy,  26  ;  enMmeration 
of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britabi,  26—28  ; 
greatly  exceeds  the  boasted  empires  of 
antiquiiy,  29  ;  the  India  trade,  29,  30 ; 
history  of  our  public  revenue,  31  ;  Mr» 
Pebrer  on  our  system  of  taxatioRf  32, 
33 ;  he  would  not  pay  off' the  whole  debt, 
.  34;  Pitt's  great  additions  to  the  debt, 
35 ;  origia  of  the  stock  exchange,  ib,  ; 
extract,  35 — SAi  ;  the  national  debt  and 
funding  syUem^  39 ;  is  the  debt  a  be- 
nefit, or  a  burden,  to  the  country?  40; 
how  it  operates  beneficially,  41 ;  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  lighten  the  pre- 
sent taxes,  48. 

Philip'sguides,  246 ;  *■  Christian  experience, 
or  guide  to  the  perplexed,'  ib,;  the 
onerous  office  the  author  assumes, 
ib,;  extract,  247,  8 ;  *  on  prayer-meet-> 
ings,  248,  9;  *  eternity  realized,  or  a 
guide  to  the  Uioughtful  *,  249 ;  *  on  the 
duty  of  realizing  eternity*,  250.-— 52; 

■  farther  extracts,  252 — 56 ;  '  pleasing 
God,  or  a  giude  to  the  conscievitiDus  *, 
256;  extracts,  256—60;  *tbe  God  of 
glory,  or  a  guide  to  the  doubting  *,  260 ; 
the  volumes  small,  but  valuable,  261. 

Poetry ;  see  Coleridge  and  Montgomery. 

Ragg's  incarnation,  and  other  poems,  239 ; 
extract,  ib,;  particulars  of  the  author, 
241  ifurtJter  extracts,  242 — 45. 

Headings  in  poetry,  with  specimens  of 
American  poets,  12 ;  faults  of  the  book, 
ib,  note;  the  soldier^ s  widow,  IS;  the 
boy,  14;  the  winged  worship])ers,  16; 
the  coral  insect,  16. 

Bedford's  Church  of  England  indefensible 
by  Holy  Scripture,  70. 


Reform  ministry,  the,  and  the  reformed" 
parliament,  303;  the  apprehensions  of 
the  conservatives,  304;  in  respect  of 
the  character  of  the  reformed  house,  305 ; 
fear  of  its  being  unmanageable,  306 ; 
the  reform  has  improved  the  character 
of  the  house,  307;  the  conservatives 
now  say,  the  Commons  are  subservient 
to  the  ministry,  308 ;  false  oracle  of  the 
'Qjuarterly  Review,,  309,.  10;  his  justifi- 
cation of  the  House  of  Commons,  31 1 ; 
examined,  312 ;  the  reform  has  not  pro- 
strated the  legislature  at  the  feet  of  the 
democracy,  313;  old  members,  apd 
those,  of  conservative  principles,  im- 
peded the  business  of  the  house,  315 ; 
t/ie  work  it  got  through,  316,  17;  as  far 
as  r^rards  the  working  of  the  reform 
bill,  the  result  quite  satisfactory,  317 ; 
on  the  state  ef  parties  in  the  hou$e, 
316  ;  why  are  the  present  ministry  sup- 
ported? 319;  no  competent  knowledge 
on  ecclesiastical  questions  in  the  house, 
320;  and  the  dissenters  have  but  one 
representative,  321. 

Rennie's  alphabet  of  botany,  272. 

Report  on  king*s  printers*  patent,  re- 
printed by  Messrs.  Childs,  161 ;  the 
least  expensive  form  should  be  adopted 
for  a  people's  instruction,  162 ;  does  the 
present  arrangement  impede  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  Bible,  t6.;  the  extrA- 
ordinary  privileges  granted  by  the  pa- 
tent, 163 ;  its  diflerent  duties  not  clearly 
definable,  164^;  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  universities,  165 ;  allegations  in 
favour  of  the  monopoly,  166 ;  qar^  taken 
to  prevent  errors,  167;  some  inacctt' 
rades,  168;  the  subject  pursued,  169; 
the  errors  produced  before  the  commit- 
tee, quite  unimportant,  170;  examine 
o^ton  of  an  American  bookseller,  170,  1; 
the  preventing  of  errors  is  no  valid  plea 
for  the  monopoly,  171 ;  the  part  tidcen 
by  the  committee  of  dissenting  minitit^rs 
considered,  172 ;  the  price  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  173—77;  Mr.  Child's  es- 
timates, 177;  contingencies  on  the  trade 
being  thrown  open,  178. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  voyage  to 
the  northern  ports  of  China,  326 ;  the 
conquest  pf  China  an  easy  enterprise, 
compared  with  that  of  India,  ib,;  to 
conceal  their  jealous  fears  the  Chinese 
afiect  contempt,  327;  they  have  not 
the  means  of  enforcing  their  own  inter- 
dicts, 328;  their  trade  in  (^num,  ^c, 
328 — 32 ;  our  ignorance  o^  the  £n- 
guage,  333 ;  visit  to  Ningpo,  334—37 ; 
military  manceuvres,  338;  excursion  to 
the  island  of  Tsungmmg,  389 — 41 ;  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  341 — 43. 


INDEX. 


Researches  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  the 
Ilev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  in  Armenia, 
369;  our  attention  has  been  but  too 
little  directed  to  Armenia,  i6.;  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  journey  was 
undertaken,  370 ;  historical  sketch  of 
Armenia,  371,  72;  ttte  jxipal  Arme' 
mans  prefer  Franks  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen,  373 ;  narrative  of  the  journey 
from  Constantinople,  374^79;  Arme- 
man  Kcnery^  380  ;  Satan*s  dell,  ib.;  the 
party  enter  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  38 1 ; 
geography  of  Armenia,  383,  4 ;  Ararat, 
385 ;  tlte  boundaries  of  Russia,  Turkof, 
and  Persia,  centre  in  Ararat,  386; 
Erivan,  387;  further  particulars  of 
Mount  Ararat,  388,  9 ;  the  valley  of 
the  Aras,  391 ;  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Armenians,  392 ;  the  ver- 
nacular Armenian,  393 ;  their  religious 
state,  394^  5;  the  Neslorians  of  Our- 
miah,  396. 

Russia,  travels  in ;  see  Gordon. 

Searle*s  companion  for  tlie  season  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  357;  extracts,  357 — 
69. 

Sheppard*s  Christian  self-dedication  and 
departure,  a  discourse  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes,  442; 
Mr,  Hughes*s  death-bed,  443,  4 ;  his 
letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  So- 
dety,  445 ;  his  simplicity  of  character, 
ib. 

Sibree*s  ecclesiastical  lectures,  268;  in 
defence  of  dissent,  ib. ;  duty  of  dissent- 
ing ministers,  269 ;  ctdjKible  sujnneness 
in  dissenters,  270,  71. 

Slavery ;  see  CannichaePs  domestic  man- 
ners, &c.,  of  the  West  Indies. 

Taylor's  life  of  Cowper,  89 ;  Cowper  im- 
fortunate  at  his  sixth  year,  96 ;  errors 
committed  in  educating  him,  97 ;  there 
was  an  absence  of  competent  religious 
guidance  98;  his  diction  of  sjnrits, 
98 — 100;  in  him,  disease  addeid  a  sting 
to  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  1 00 ;  our 
Maker  causes  the  disorders  of  our  na- 
ture to  be  subservient  to  amoral  purpose, 
101  ;  Cowper's  dread  of  being  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  102 ; 
his  first  fit  of  insanity,  103 ;  Mr.  Ma- 


dfn's  interviews,  103,  4;  and  see  R<;- 
says  on  the  lives  of  Cow|)er,  Newton, 
&c.  - 

Thoughts  on  ecclemastical  establishments, 
by  a  layman,  70 ;  see  Wardlaw. 

the  mixed  cliaracter  of  go- 
vernment institutions  in  Ireland,  30:^ ; 
worthy  of  perusal,  322 ;  extracts,  ^^22  — 
26. 

Translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Arme- 
nian, by  C.  F.  Neumann,  118. 

Trollope's  (Thomas)  encyclopaedia  eccle- 
siasUca,  Part  I.,  145;  prepared  with 
care,  ability,  and  impartiality,  149; 
though  there  are  some  inaccuracies,  t6. 

Vindex*8  letter  on  dissenters  and  church 
reform,  70. 

Wardlaw*8  civil  establishments  of  Christ- 
ianity, tried  by  the  Word  of  God,  69  ; 
in  Scotbnd,  the  object  is  to  do  away 
with  all  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
ib.i  at  one  time  it  could  boast  of  the 
purest  and  most  efficient  church,  71  ;  a 
church  should  be  either  a  popular  insti- 
tution, or  it  is  nothing,  72 ;  the  endow- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  estabtishment 
in  Scotland,  less  ol^ectionable  than  those 
of  the  sister  kingdoms,  73 — 77;  though 
their  mode  of  nusing  the  minister's 
stipend  has  not  precluded  litigation,  77, 
8 ;  the  voluntary  system,  »&.;  and  the 
'  compulsory,*  79,  80;  ought  a  man  to 
be  compelled  to  support  a  minister  of  a 
difierent  communion  to  his  own,  81 ; 
JJr,  Wardlaw  on  *  national  CkritUamiy* 
82,  3 ;  Mr.  Flemings  tirade  m  fieoofur 
of  the  established  church,  84;  Mr, 
BrovnCs  defence  of  church  establish- 
ments,  84,  6.  -.  «•' 

Watson's  bibBdi  and  theological  dic- 
tionary, 145;  tinctured  with  the  author's 
theological  views,  1 47 ;  «  mixture  of  imf- 
tural  history,  scripture  geography,  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  theologiod  o|h- 
nion,  ib,;  author's  qualifications  of  a  su- 
perior order,  ib,j  but  he  is  anti-Calvinistic, 
and  deficient  in  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, ib,i  and  see  Buck's  theological 
dictionary. 

Williams's  facts  not  fables,  272  ;  extracts, 
273,4. 


ERRATA. 

At  page  31,  line    4  from  bottom,  /or  nearly,  read  more  than, 

34,  —  15      Jbr  9s,  4d.,  read  nine  and  a  quarter. 

191,  —  26,  for  breadth,  read  depth. 

362,  —  10  from  bottom,  for  3d,  per  pound  weight,  read  3d,  a  book. 

G.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  Londrm. 
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